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FOR  JANUARY   1916 
CHRISTMAS  1915 

Percy  MacKaye 

NOW  is  the  midnight  of  the  nations:  dark 
Even  as  death,  beside  her  blood-dark  seas, 
Earth,  like  a  mother  in  birth  agonies, 
Screams  In  her  travail,  and  the  planets  hark 
Her  million-throated  terror.     Naked,   stark. 
Her  torso  writhes  enormous,  and  her  knees 
Shudder  against  the  shadowed  Pleiades, 
Wrenching  the  night's  imponderable  arc. 

Christ  I     What  shall  be  delivered  to  the  morn 

Out  of  these  pangs,  if  ever  indeed  another 

Morn  shall  succeed  this  night,  or  this  vast  mother 

Survive  to  know  the  blood-sprent  offspring,  torn 

From  her  racked  flesh? — What  splendor  from  the  smother? 

What  new-wlng'd  world,  or  mangled  god  still-born? 


THE  FOOL 

Edward  J.  O'Brien 

HE  saw  it  last  Christmas  Eve  in  a  Belgian  wheatfield, 
and  as  the  story  came  haltingly  from  his  lips  I  was 
amazed   at  the  man's  emotion.     In  twenty  years  I 
had  never  seen  him  moved. 

Sunset  over  a  field  of  trampled  wheat  and  bloody  snow. 
Stiff  bodies  in  the  cold  glow.  Three  dying  conscripts,  one  ap- 
parently dead.  Vultures  overhead.  Snow  clouds  brooding  over 
a  dying  world. 

Two  of  the  tattered  conscripts  in  the  cold  stripped  the  third 
who  was  drawing  his  last  breath.  He  lay  naked  on  the  snow, 
his  livid  flesh  clotted  with  black  sticky  blood  and  slime.  His 
arms  stretched  out  north  and  south  and  the  sun  slipped  below 
the  horizon.  His  eyes  were  open  and  stared  at  the  unseen. 
They  were  passionate  with  regret.     They  looked  into  mine. 

And  the  two  wounded  conscripts  divided  his  clothing  be- 
tween them.  They  all  lay  still.  The  darkness  gathered  till 
the  night  was  black  without  a  star.  The  naked  conscript  was 
silent.  The  others  breathed.  He  moaned.  One  conscript 
drove  his  bayonet  into  the  naked  side,  and  exclaimed  with 
disgust:  "  Shut  your  blarsted  mouth.  Christ,  you're  a  man  I  " 
I  heard  the  rustle  of  the  vulture's  wings.  Then  impenetrable 
silence. 

A  shell  burst  with  a  dull  roar,  and  its  blinding  light  revealed 
in  one  swift  flash  a  stark  body  prone  on  the  ruddy  snow  with  star- 
ing eyes  and  swollen  lips,  and  a  deep  red  wound  in  his  side,  his 
arms  stretched  out  with  open  palms  toward  the  dying  conscripts 
on  either  hand. 

Then  the  darkness  rushed  down  again  with  the  vultures' 
wings,  and  the  other  conscript's  voice  shook  a  bit  as  he  mut- 
tered: "He  said  he'd  come  to  end  war.  God!  the  bloody 
fool!'' 
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A  Tale  of  Modern  Egypt 
Marian  Cox 

I  DO  not  know  just  when  the  sickness  of  jealousy  first  fell 
upon  me ;  but  it  must  have  been  that  night  when  we  three 
first  dined  together:  my  wife  Mora  Bell,  her  cousin  Roger 
Giffin,  and  myself,  in  the  grill-room  of  Shepheard's  Hotel  in 
Cairo. 

My  wife  and  I  had  spent  the  winter  in  a  cruise  of  the  Orient 
and  arrived  in  Cairo  when  the  season  was  at  an  end.  It  was 
solely  to  gratify  a  constantly  expressed  desire  of  hers  that  we 
made  this  extensive  tour  of  foreign  lands;  for  I  was  reluctant 
to  leave  our  luxurious  home  and  life  in  America  and  to  join  the 
hordes  of  globe-trotters  who  gild  with  the  word  "  pleasure- 
seeking  "  the  nerve-shattering  discomforts  and  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury St.  Vitus  dance  of  sightseeing.  By  the  time  we  arrived  in 
Cairo  I  was  so  satiated  with  mosques  and  museums,  temples, 
tombs  and  bazaars,  that  I  declared  nothing  could  induce  me  to 
go  beyond  the  hotel  terrace  the  few  days  we  were  to  be  there; 
but  Mora  Bell,  much  younger  than  I  and  full  of  indefatigable 
zest,  was  bent  upon  that  sine  qua  non  of  the  American  woman 
— "  culture  " — and  had  made  an  elaborate  programme  for  our 
stay  in  Cairo  which  would  have  disappointed  her  greatly  to 
forego.  Therefore  I  suggested  that  she  go  without  me  and  wjith 
some  party  of  Cook's  until  she  had  seen  enough  of  this  City 
of  the  Dead  to  satisfy  her  whimsical  curiosity  about  it. 

"  Oh,  Dyer,"  she  protested,  "  to  go  about  with  chattering  peo- 
ple trying  to  get  the  atmosphere  of  the  dead — how  absurd  that 
would  be !    Why  can't  I  go  alone  with  a  guide?  " 

I  had  recently  read  something  about  the  sinister  conduct  of 
Egyptian  guides  and  would  not  listen  to  this  proposal,  and  she 
then  suggested — as  if  it  were  the  final  resort — that  she  might 
be  able  to  get  her  cousin,  Roger  Giffin,  to  act  as  cicerone  for  her, 
and  told  me  that  he  was  living  at  or  near  a  place  called  Mit- 
Rahineh,  a  short  distance  by  rail  from  Cairo. 
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Mora  Bell  had  not  voluntarily  mentioned  the  name  of  her 
cousin  to  me  since  the  day — soon  after  our  marriage  three  years 
ago — when  she  had  spoken  too  freely  of  him  and  for  the  first 
time  that  undefinable  suspicion  regarding  them  was  stirred  in 
my  soul.  In  her  indiscreet  candor  of  that  honeymoon  day  Roger 
Giffin  was  revealed  to  me  as  one  who  had  possessed  her  past  as 
I  could  never  hope  to  possess  her  future.  She  even  said  that  he 
had  taught  her  "  all  that  she  knew  of  life  and  of  books  ''  and 
from  that  moment  I  regarded  him,  subconsciously,  as  one  who 
had  antedated  me, in  the  possession  of  Mora  Bell's  life  and  as 
the  rival  stranger  whose  touch  can  never  be  obliterated  to  a  man 
upon  the  woman  of  his  adoration. 

Before  our  marriage  the  quality  in  Mora  Bell  which  first 
attracted  me  and  inspired  my  trust  was  her  truthfulness.  As  a 
wealthy  bachelor,  my  experience  of  women  had  not  been  cal- 
culated to  inspire  me  with  faith  and  respect  for  the  eternal 
feminine.  So  when  I  thought  I  recognized  in  the  character  of 
Mora  Bell  the  rarest  quality  in  woman,  it  gave  me  the  needful 
sense  of  security  for  the  risk  of  marriage.  In  every  event  and 
detail  of  our  common  life  together  this  habit  of  truth  in  her 
remained  unquestionable.  Therefore  it  startled  me  all  the  more 
to  discover,  eventually,  that  there  was  one  subject  about  which 
Mora  Bell  was  reticent,  evasive,  altogether  unlike  herself  in 
fact,  and  this  subject  was  her  cousin  and  their  life  together  from 
early  childhood  almost  up  to  the  time  of  her  marriage. 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  she  never  lied  to  me  about  this. 
To  my  direct  questioning  she  either  refused  to  answer  at  all  or 
else  gave  some  subtle  circumlocutory  reply  that  left  my  curiosity 
unsatisfied.  It  distressed  her  also  to  question  her  about  those 
days.     Once  when  I  beset  her  with  questions,  she  answered: 

"  But  that  is  my  dead  life.  Dyer.  Let  the  dead  bury  the  dead. 
I  give  you  all  my  living  life.     Is  that  not  enough?  " 

But  in  spite  of  her  adroit  avoidance  of  the  subject  I  managed 
to  extract  from  her,  from  time  to  time,  sufficient  to  piece  together 
certain  sequential  facts  of  her  life. 

Mora  Bell  and  Roger  Giffin  had  been  raised  together  by 
Mora  Bell's  father  in  a  well-to-do  New  England  home.  Mora 
Bell  idolized  her  father,  but  I  learned  from  adventitious  clues 
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that  he,  Rupert  Giffin,  was  an  eccentric  recluse  who  had  led  a  life 
of  secret  dissipation  and  unexplained  absences  from  home  until 
ill-health  drove  him  into  the  virtues  of  recuperation  and  an 
austere  devotion  to  books.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Mora  Bell's 
mother — ^when  she  was  four  years  old — her  father  brought  to 
their  home  the  boy,  Roger,  a  few  years  older  than  Mora  Bell, 
and  told  her  that  he  was  her  cousin,  and  that  he  would  hence- 
forth make  his  home  with  them  as  his  mother  also  had  just  died. 
The  two  children  must  have  led  a  strange,  solitary  life  in  this 
secluded  home.  They  had  no  companionship  except  in  each 
other  and  in  the  strange  library  of  Rupert  Giffin.  He  had  a 
hobby  for  archaic  books  and  had  made  an  extraordinary  collec- 
tion of  them.  It  was  thus  that  the  boy  and  girl  received  their 
impetus  towards  those  peculiar  studies  which  afterwards  became 
the  life-work  of  Roger  Giffin  and  marked  the  mentality  of  Mora 
Bell  indelibly.  In  this  library,  throughout  their  youth,  they 
studied  together  such  extraordinary  things — Archaeology,  Assyri- 
ology,  many  sciences  of  the  Dead — as  Mora  Bell  described  them 
to  me.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  her  guilty  of  this  absurd  erudi- 
tion whenever  I  looked  at  her  pretty  face  and  noted  her  deliciously 
feminine  ways.  But  Roger  Giffin,  it  seems,  did  become  a  famous 
savant,  so  I  could  not  doubt  the  existence  of  the  recondite  library 
or  the  part  it  had  played  in  forming  one  human  destiny  at  least. 
All  that  was  peculiar,  all  that  was  mystifying  and  incompre- 
hensible in  Mora  Bell  I  attributed  also  to  this  early  influence. 
But  in  her  case — as  always  with  women — I  realized  it  was  the 
man's  mind,  thus  Roger,  that  had  inspired  her  intellect;  whereas 
his  intellect  had  developed  in  the  impersonal,  initiative  way  of 
men. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  I  disliked,  ay,  resented  the  intel- 
lectuality of  my  wife?  Once  realizing  its  source  in  his  influence, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  she  spoke  with  his  words,  thought  with  his 
thoughts,  dreamed  with  his  dreams  of  the  past,  whenever  she 
manifested  those  extraordinary  interests  and  curiosities  which  I 
did  not  share.  Mora  Bell  soon  became  aware  of  this  prejudice 
in  me  for,  in  less  than  a  year  after  our  marriage,  I  noticed  that 
she  lost  what  I  had  termed  her  "intellectual  arrogance,"  became 
most  chary  of  displaying  her  esoteric  knowledge  before  me  and 
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ceased  to  indulge  in  that  most  wearying  bore  to  a  man  of  the 
world — Intellectual  conversation.  Mora  Bell  was  one  of  those 
women  of  whom  Balzac  speaks,  a  woman  In  whom  there  is  both 
an  encyclopedia  and  a  seraglio.  I  wanted  to  reign  as  master  in 
the  seraglio  part  of  her  being;  and  In  the  encyclopedic  part  I 
discerned  another^s  reign;  and  to  myself  the  possibilities  of  a 
future  lese  majesty. 

But  to  return  to  those  fragments  of  her  past  of  value  to  me. 
Roger  and  Mora  Bell  had  not  yet  completed  their  course  in  a 
co-educational  college  when  Mr.  Giffin  died  and  left  them  fairly 
penniless.  Both  were  forced  to  seek  to  earn  their  own  lIveHhood, 
sadly  equipped  for  the  practical  world.  But  Roger  found  a  posi- 
tion as  secretary  for  a  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  Mora  Bell 
came  to  New  York  and  was  seeking  a  position,  "  to  do  anything 
that  she  could  do,''  was  her  desperate  way  of  putting  it,  when  I 
met  her,  was  seized  by  the  maddest  infatuation  of  my  life  and 
a  fortnight  later  made  her  my  wife. 

Soon  afterwards  Mora  Bell  came  to  me  one  day,  much  agi- 
tated, to  tell  me  that  her  cousin  had  had  a  remarkable  change 
in  his  life.  The  president  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  for 
which  Roger  Giffin  was  secretary,  was  going  to  finance  an  Ex- 
ploration Expedition  to  Egypt  and  Roger  had  been  placed  in 
charge  of  it  and  had  gone  away  "  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  re- 
search among  the  dead  cities  of  antiquity."  It  was  then  that 
Mora  Bell  spoke  too  feelingly  of  him,  and  expressed  the  most 
extravagant  admiration  for  those  very  qualities  and  gifts  of  his 
which  I  so  conspicuously  lacked.  She  dwelt  eloquently  upon  his 
vast  learning,  his  devotion  to  the  sciences  that  she  understood,  his 
disinterested  Ideals  and  ambitions — until,  exasperated  beyond 
control,  I  accused  her  of  being  In  love  with  him. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  strange,  questioning  look  she  gave 
me  then,  and  her  reply  after  some  moments  of  deliberation: 

"  No,  Dyer,  that  is  not  true.  I  could  not  love  Roger  in  the 
way  you  mean  simply  because  he  is  my  cousin.  Love  between 
us  would  seem  to  me  unnatural.  Indecent,  a  crime  against  civiliza- 
tion in  fact." 

But  the  fact  of  their  consanguinity  did  not  possess  the  least 
power  to  allay  my  suspicion,  as  Mora  Bell  seemed  to  believe  that 
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it  should  do.  Did  not  cousins  marry?  Mora  Bell  seemed  satis- 
fied that  everything  was  cured  in  me  by  this  insistence  of  hers 
upon  their  blood-relationship,  but  nevertheless  she  had  tactfully 
avoided  the  mention  of  his  name  from  that  day  to  this  present 
time  in  Cairo.  Thus  it  was  that  when  she  told  me  of  his  location 
near  us,  simultaneously  there  darted  into  my  mind  a  query  as 
to  how  she  had  gained  this  knowledge  of  his  whereabouts.  I 
demanded : 

"  How  did  you  find  out  that  Roger  Giffin  was  here?  " 

"  Yesterday,  in  the  Egyptian  Gazette  I  read  that  his  expedi- 
tion was  settled  somewhere  near  Mit-Rahineh." 

Then  suddenly  she  came  to  me  and  placed  her  arm  about  my 
neck,  softly  saying:  "  Don't,  dear,  don't  be  so  unreasonable 
and  unjust — about  Roger.  I  thought  you  had  gotten  over  that — 
after  all  these  years.  I  must  see  Roger  while  we  are  here,  for — 
remember  we  are  cousinsJ* 

The  little  satirical  contraction  about  her  mouth  did  more  than 
her  cajolement  to  awaken  me  to  a  realization  of  the  ridiculous 
figure  a  jealous  husband  makes  of  himself  in  his  surrender  of 
judgment,  poise  and  the  grace  of  humor  for  the  blind  chaos  of 
the  crudest  of  instincts;  so  I  replied: 

"  Certainly,  you  can  see  him.    We  will  invite  him  to  dinner." 

"  But  he  is  encamped  in  the  desert,"  she  said  musingly.  "  The 
nearest  railway  station  is  Bedrashein.  We  will  have  to  send  a 
messenger  there  to  take  the  letter  out  in  the  desert  to  him." 

The  invitation  was  despatched  and  the  following  evening  I 
met  Roger  Giffin  in  the  rotunda  of  the  hotel. 

At  the  first  glance  I  was  startled  by  his  resemblance  to  Mora 
Bell.  Their  tie  of  blood  seemed  closer  than  I  could  have  con- 
ceived of  cousins;  and  momentarily  this  freak  of  resemblance 
dispelled  the  shadowy  web  of  affinity  that  my  jealousy  had  been 
weaving  around  them.  Are  we  not  constantly  told  that  only 
opposites  attract? 

They  were  both  above  the  average  in  height  and  had  the 
same  straight  features,  long  grey  eyes,  dark  hair  and  heavy, 
arched  brows.  Mora  Bell  was  the  thoroughbred  in  her  delicate 
but  arbitrary  features,  her  air  of  high  lineage  which  seemed  com- 
bined of  pride,  frankness  and  freedom,  and  her  nervous  vitality 
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which  always  suggested  to  me  a  race-horse.  Roger  suggested 
the  monk  and  the  soldier  with  his  shaven,  rather  grimly  com- 
pressed face,  his  sombre,  meditative  eyes  that  never  opened 
widely,  perhaps  a  habit  contracted  from  the  African  glare,  his 
robust  leanness  and  a  peculiar  restlessness,  a  sort  of  secret  vio- 
lence or  fierce  gloom  which  impressed  one  undefinably  from  his 
personality.  But  the  two  would  be  taken  by  any  one  for  brother 
and  sister  to-night;  he  in  his  white  linen  tropical  suit,  she  in  her 
low-cut  white  chiifons. 

I  watched  their  meeting  and  caught  every  word  of  their 
ensuing  conversation  with  a  vigilant  criticality.  The  circum- 
stances of  this  night  gave  to  me  an  intensity  of  mental  life 
and  immersed  me  in  a  solitude  foreign  to  my  nature.  They 
greeted  each  other  impulsively,  youthfully,  as  though  reacting 
from  all  the  separation  of  the  years  into  the  boy  and  girl  of 
the  past  again. 

"  Oh,  Roger,  it  is  so  good  to  see  you  again,"  Mora  Bell  re- 
peated several  times,  each  time  as  if  unaware  that  she  had  said 
it  before.  And  in  the  grill-room  they  looked  across  the  table  at 
each  other  with  a  passionate  attention,  a  world-obliterating  eager- 
ness. 

"  You  have  not  changed  a  bit  I  "  exclaimed  Mora  Bell  after  a 
long  scrutiny  with  dancing  lights  in  her  eyes. 

"  Neither  have  you,"  said  Roger. 

"  Except  that  you  are  awfully  sunburnt,"  she  added. 

"  I  have  been  living  In  the  desert  for  three  years." 

"  How  long  It  seems!  " 

"  Longer  to  me  than  to  you.  Mora  Bell.  All  this  time  you 
have  been  in  the  world,  while  I  have  been — with  the  dead." 

He  spoke  as  if  half  in  jest  but  Mora  Bell  seemed  ever  so 
slightly  discomfited  at  his  words. 

"  You  mean — you  have  been  in  the  desert,"  said  Mora  Bell, 
and  glanced  at  me  as  if  this  was  proffered,  explanatorily,  for 
my  sake.     Roger  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  In  the  desert  for  three  years.  At  first  at 
ancient  Thebes,  and  then  at  Abydos.  We  have  been  on  our 
present  site — of  old  Memphis — only  a  short  time." 

**  What  a  wonderful  life  you  are  living,  Roger." 
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"  So  you  still  regard  it  with  the  romance  of  our  youth,  Mora 
Bell?" 

"  Yes,  indeed.  And  you  are  living  exactly  like  the  hero  of 
our  youth — Mariette.     Don't  you  remember?" 

''  No,  not  like  him,"  replied  Roger,  with  sudden  gravity, 
"  for  Mariette  worked  in  the  desert  only  for  the  glory  of  his  work 
and  for  his  own  glory.  But  I  am  forced  to  work  solely  for  the 
glory  of  my  employer,  Spencer  Eckley,  who  has  a  fad  for  Egyp- 
tology, much  as  other  millionaires  have  a  fad  for  yachts  or 
aeroplanes." 

'*  But  you  wrote  me  that  you  were  to  be  in  charge  of  every- 
thing." 

*'  Privately,  yes;  but  not  officially.  The  understanding  was 
that  Eckley  was  to  furnish  the  money  and  I  was  to  furnish  the 
work,  the  brains  and  the  glory  for  him.  He  has  put  me  on  the 
staff  as  '  field  director  '  whereas  he  is  named  as  '  scientific  direc- 
tor '  and  everything  else  of  importance.  The  amusing  part  of 
it  is  that  he  knows  no  more  about  the  sciences  of  Egyptology 
than — this  Arab  waiter  1  " 

*'  Oh,  Roger  I  "     Hot  indignation  was  on  her  face. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind  not  getting  any  of  the  credit  for  my 
work,"  Roger  hastened  to  continue  without  his  former  accent  of 
bitterness.  "  What  I  dislike  is  his  authority  over  my  work. 
For  instance,  I  have  just  made  our  first  great  find.  No  one 
knows  of  it  but  myself  and  no  one  must  know  of  it  until  Eckley 
is  here.  Then  he  will  announce  the  discovery  and  proclaim  him- 
self the  discoverer.  At  present  he  is  somewhere  on  the  Con- 
tinent taking  an  '  obesity  cure.'  I  have  been  trying  to  reach 
him,  the  past  week,  with  cypher  messages;  for,  of  course,  I  don't 
want  the  Egyptian  government  to  get  any  inkling  of  our  find 
until  after  Eckley  is  here." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Well,  you  see  our  excavations  are  a  private  undertaking 
but  the  government  is  supposed  to  get  one-half  of  our  finds  and 
generally  there  is  trouble  and  dispute  over  this.  It  is  bound  to 
be  so  in  case  of  a  great  find — such  as  we  have  made.  The  gov- 
ernment would  suspend  our  work  indefinitely  to  appoint  its  own 
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inspectors  and  commissioners.  Besides,  if  the  news  got  out  we 
would  run  the  risk  of  robbery/' 

"  Oh,  I  see.     So  no  one  must  know  but  you." 

*'  Until  Eckley's  arrival.  By  that  time  I  will  have  finished 
all  the  recording  and  photographing  that  I  am  doing  in  secret, 
at  present,  of  the  tomb  and  its  contents  and  it  will  be  safe  to 
have  it  known  by  the  public.'* 

"  The  tomb!  You  have  discovered  some  long  buried  tomb? 
Do  tell  me  about  it!  " 

But  Roger  hesitated  and  glanced  over  at  me  as  if  to  imply 
that  his  confidence  should  not  extend  further. 

"  You  need  not  mind  Dyer,"  said  Mora  Bell.  "  He  refuses 
to  hear  anything  about  tombs.  He  thinks  everything  of  that 
kind  a  frightful  bore." 

She  but  repeated  my  own' expressions  and  yet  from  her  now 
they  seemed  to  convey  something  derogatory  to  me.  I  smarted 
under  the  sense  of  her  intellectual  intimacy  with  this  man  and 
my  own  estrangement  from  this  side  of  her  nature  into  that  other 
which  suddenly  appeared  lesser,  grosser,  intangibly  debasing. 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  don't  mind  me.  Say  what  you  like.  I  won't 
hear."    And  I  lifted  my  wine  glass  and  drank  deeply. 

"  You  will  be  astonished  to  hear  what  I  have  discovered. 
Mora  Bell,"  Roger  went  on,  in  the  low  tone  of  privileged  Inti- 
macy. "  You  could  never  imagine  It.  It  seems  too  fantastic  for 
reality.  I  have  discovered  the  tomb  and  the  remains  of  the 
Queen  Nitocrls." 

The  name  signified  nothing  to  me  but  it  seemed  charged 
with  some  hidden  potency  for  them.  Something  mystical  came 
into  the  gaze  of  each,  as  she  repeated  the  name  slowly  with  a 
kind  of  startled  imaginativeness. 

"Roger,  how  wonderful  this  is  I" 

He  nodded  affirmation. 

"  To  think  that  you  should  discover  the  tomb  of  the  Queen 
Nitocrls  about  whom  we  used  to  read  in  our — I  mean  my  father's 
library.     Do  you  remember?" 

*'  Of  course  I  remember." 

"  And  do  you  remember  that  our  first  and  worst  quarrel  was 
about  this  Queen  Nitocrls?  " 
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*'  Yes,  I  remember.'* 

"  You  declared  that  the  version  of  the  sixth  dynasty  as  writ- 
ten by  Herodotus  was  the  correct  one  and  that,  as  he  said,  it 
was  the  King  Mycerinus  who  had  built  the  third  pyramid ;  while 
I  declared  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  version  of  Manetho  was 
the  correct  one  and  that  it  was  not  Mycerinus  but  the  Queen 
Nitocris  who  had  built  the  third  pyramid.    Do  you  remember?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  remember  every  detail  of  our  dispute." 

"  I  confess  to  you  now  that  I  only  took  the  side  of  Manetho 
and  Queen  Nitocris  because  she  was  a  woman  and  I  thought  I 
ought  to  be  loyal  to  my  own  sex." 

"  What  a  funny  little  girl  you  were  I  " 

They  both  laughed. 

"  And  I  remember  that  I  called  you  '  Queen  Nitocris '  after 
that  whenever  you  got  mad;  for  the  name  in  Greek  means 
'  rosy-cheeked  ' ;  and  when  you  got  mad  you  always  got  so  rosy 
and  so  pretty." 

Mora  Bell's  cheeks  were  flaming  now  as  they  laughed 
together  over  these  youthful  reminiscences;  then  abruptly  she 
became  serious  and  clasping  her  hands  together  on  the  edge  of 
the  table  with  an  expression  of  concentrated  interest,  she  leaned 
forward  and  said: 

"  Roger,  since  then  I  have  often  wondered  who  was  right, 
you  or  I,  in  that  dispute.  It  is  an  historical  dispute  as  well,  you 
know.  Who  was  right — you  or  I — Herodotus  or  Manetho? 
Tell  me;  for  surely  you  know  now?  Was  it  not  really  Queen 
Nitocris  who  built  the  third  pyramid?  " 

"  No,  I  do  not  yet  know  that.  Mora  Bell.  The  truth  must 
be  written  on  the  papyri  within  the  cartonnages  that  enwrap  the 
mummy  of  Queen  Nitocris  but  I  cannot  unroll  the  mummy  until 
Eckley  is  here." 

"  Oh,  when  will  he  be  here?  " 

"  In  about  two  weeks,  I  dare  say,  after  he  receives  my  mes- 
sage.    But  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  reaching  him." 

'*  Oh,  what  a  long  time  to  wait  I  " 

"  You  are  just  as  you  were  when  a  girl — tragically  impa- 
tient for  whatever  you  desire." 

"  Oh,  you  cannot  criticise  me  for  impatience,  Roger.     You 
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are  far  more  impatient  than  I.  Don't  you  remember  how  I 
used  to  tease  and  torment  you  through  that  weakness  of  yours — 
inability  to  wait?  " 

Some  unintentional  meaning  in  her  words  seemed  to  strike 
Roger  adversely,  for  his  face  lost  its  geniality  and  became  arid  as 
he  rejoined: 

"  There  is  one  thing  for  which  I  could  have  waited  if  you, 
too,  had  been  willing  to  wait." 

And  he  looked  at  her  with  an  audacious  revelation  in  his  eyes. 

Instantly  Mora  Bell  looked  at  me  as  if  to  see  if  I  under- 
stood. I  acted  as  if  engrossed  in  my  food.  But  cleverly  she 
then  endeavored  to  change  the  current  of  their  talk  and  to 
include  me  in  it,  as  a  precautionary  measure  against  further  be- 
trayals from  Roger. 

'*  Do  tell  Dyer  something  about  your  life  in  the  desert!  " 
she  said  to  him.  "  He  won't  listen  to  anything  about  tombs  but 
I  am  sure  he  would  like  to  hear  about  how  the  excavations  are 
carried  on." 

Roger  made  an  attempt  to  comply  by  describing  certain 
phases  of  his  mechanical  work  to  which  I  gave  a  polite  pretence 
of  attention.  But  I  did  not  hear  a  word  addressed  to  me.  Sing- 
ing in  my  brain — like  a  havoc  of  winged  things — were  all  the 
words  he  had  said  to  Mora  Bell. 

Their  reversion  to  the  past,  so  unknown  to  me,  their  rapt  ex- 
change of  reminiscences,  their  incessant  references  to  mutual 
experiences,  thoughts  and  emotions  that  they  had  shared  to- 
gether— from  a  common  heritage  and  environment  to  the  books 
they  had  read  together — all  their  long  community  of  life  seemed 
to  ally  them  in  secret  indestructible  bonds,  more  real  and  ever- 
lasting than  anything  the  sacrament  of  marriage  had  given  me. 
As  I  listened  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  living  with  Mora  Bell  in 
some  false  paradise  which  now  was  being  undermined  in  hidden 
ways  beneath  my  very  feet.  To  a  man  such  as  I,  there  is  no 
happiness  in  a  love  without  the  sense  of  security  and  faith.  How 
could  I  ever  again  feel  security  in  the  possession  of  one  in  whom 
another  held  such  a  place?  How  could  I  ever  again  have  faith 
in  one  whose  life  of  the  intellect  and  the  memory  were  revealed 
as  so  completely  apart  from  my  own? 
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We  went  out  on  the  terrace  for  our  coffee.  We  sat  beneath 
the  shadow  of  some  palms  in  front  of  the  iron  railing  that  divided 
the  terrace  from  the  Sharia  Kamel,  a  few  feet  below.  The  ter- 
race was  full  of  empty  tables  and  chairs  and  a  few  Europeans 
smoking  and  drinking  Turkish  coffee  or  mineral  waters.  It 
was  a  tropical  night,  hot  and  clear.  The  little  shops  facing  our 
hotel  on  the  Sharia  Kamel  lit  the  street  brilliantly  and  made  the 
dark  skies  overhead  seem  like  a  serene  waste  of  shadow  in  which 
even  the  tiny  stars  were  lost  and  the  moon  floated  like  a  half- 
melted  lozenge. 

But  the  Sharia  Kamel  was  full  of  the  busy  night-life  of  the 
Orient.  On  the  narrow  pavements  beneath  the  terrace  there 
was  a  ceaseless  flow  of  humanity  and  a  traffic  of  oddly  varied 
vehicles.  The  shopkeepers  stood  in  their  doorways  opposite, 
dressed  in  their  long  gelahiehs,  soliciting  every  European  passer- 
by to  enter  the  interiors  that  looked  like  zones  of  fire  in  which 
figures  moved  like  shadows.  It  was  singular  to  see  the  motley- 
meet  of  the  Orient  and  the  Occident  in  this  narrow,  fascinating 
street  Jaunty  Frenchmen  in  the  weird  headgear  and  hirsute 
adornments  of  the  Parisian  boulevards,  pale-faced  Americans 
and  Englishmen  in  solar  topees,  moved  along  the  streets  beside 
Arabs  in  flowing  white  robes  and  turban  or  fez,  Egyptian  zouaves 
in  huge  trousers  and  brilliantly  colored  coats,  and  the  primitive 
looking  Sakkas  with  their  goat-skins  of  water.  Standing  about 
the  wide  stone  steps,  leading  from  the  terrace  to  the  street  below, 
were  clamorous  groups  of  dragomen,  porters  and  touts  of  all 
kinds  to  beset  what  tourists  were  still  to  be  encountered  at  this 
out-of-date  season  in  Cairo.  The  air  was  filled  with  the  sedulous 
hum  of  human  life:  the  puff  of  dragon-eyed  motors  flashing  by, 
the  rattle  of  native  carts,  the  jangle  of  the  chains  about  the  necks 
of  donkeys,  the  tinkle  of  the  brass  cups  of  the  Khamalis,  the 
cries  of  the  lemonade  and  liquor-ice-water  sellers,  the  chatter  of 
the  street-vendors  of  all  kinds  commingled  with  floating  strains 
of  barbarous  music  from  the  Arabian  cafes  on  the  Boulevard 
Clot  Bey  and  from  the  summer  theatre  in  the  Ezbekiyeh.  Life 
was  here  in  a  feverish  vividness  of  sound  and  movement  and 
yet  what  impressed  me  most  of  all  was  that  it  seemed  but  a  pigmy 
play   amidst    some    mighty,    unmoved    atmosphere,    something 
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unique  and  belonging  solely  to  Cairo ;  a  background,  as  it  were, 
of  the  august  dead  in  this  city  of  the  dead  Pharaohs  against 
which  the  living  became  puny  and  futile  and  mysteriously  over- 
shadowed as  though  by  the  aged  sum  of  all  the  vain  fates  of  the 
past. 

Out  here  on  the  terrace,  Roger  and  Mora  Bell  were  closer 
together  than  in  the  grill-room.  Seated  side  by  side  beneath  the 
tremulous  shadow  of  the  palms  on  the  almost  vacant  terrace, 
the  distraction  on  the  street  below  seemed  to  charter  them  for  a 
tete-a-tete  and  to  justify  my  exclusion. 

For  half  an  hour,  perhaps  longer,  I  sat  silent  beside  them, 
feigning  a  lively  interest  in  the  animated  street  scene.  Conjurors 
were  performing  their  tricks  upon  the  pavement;  an  Arab  with 
a  trained  monkey  was  directly  in  front  of  us.  The  street-vendors 
spied  us  so  accessibly  near  the  railing  and  came  and  spread  forth 
their  wares  to  tempt  us;  spangled  shawls  that  glittered  like 
molten  moonlight,  silky  rugs,  gaudy  fly-brushes,  ostrich  feathers, 
post-cards,  scarabs,  spurious  relics  and  trophies  of  the  wars  in 
the  Sudan — all  were  offered  up  to  us  by  eager,  brown  hands 
through  the  railing.  Roger  and  Mora  Bell  took  no  notice  of 
them:  and  L  waved  them  away  when  too  exigent  or  jestingly 
bargained  with  them.  But  an  intense  depression  had  settled 
upon  me  which  could  not  be  diverted  by  any  trivial  wiles.  Finally 
I  arose  and — observing  their  ignorance  of  my  action — I  went 
away  without  apology  and  strolled  aimlessly  down  the  Sharia 
Kamel  to  the  Ezbekiyeh  gardens. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  a  time  I  spent  in  wandering  about 
the  gardens.  Their  ambush  of  darkness  was  restful  to  my  ten- 
sion, and  the  personal  seemed  less  poignant  when  the  healing 
fingers  of  nature  touched  me  from  the  still  trees,  the  fragrant 
African  earth  and  the  pure,  untroubled  skies.  On  my  way  out  I 
came  to  the  summer  theatre  and  entered  It.  For  a  while  I 
watched  one  of  the  familiar  oriental  performances :  an  Egyptian 
woman  giving  the  stomach  dance  to  the  beating  of  tambourines 
and  hauthois,  her  full  skirts  wagging  around  her  silver  anklets, 
her  eyebrows  painted  to  meet  upon  her  nose;  and  then  I  returned 
leisurely  to  Shepheard's  Hotel. 

As  I  ascended  the  steps  leading  to  the  terrace,  I  perceived 
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that  Roger  and  Mora  Bell  were  seated  as  I  had  left  them  and 
they  did  not  glance  In  my  direction  as  I  approached.  Scarcely 
realizing  my  own  motive,  I  approached  them  from  the  rear  of 
the  terrace  and,  unremarked  and  noiseless,  I  came  up  behind 
them  and  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  palms.  My  ear  was 
strained  to  catch  the  tiniest  whisper  but  they  were  speaking  In 
concentrated  tones  which  carried  every  Inflexion  to  me. 

"Mora  Bell,  why,  why  did  you  marry  him?"  Roger  was 
saying. 

"  Hush,  Roger,  you  must  not  ask  me  that  now." 

"  My  love  gives  me  the  right  to  some  explanation  from  you." 

"  No,  no.    There  are  some  things  that  must  not  be  said." 

"What  can  justify  your  silence  to  me  upon  the  one  thing 
that  has  destroyed  my  life's  happiness?  " 

"  Roger,  I  can  tell  you  nothing  except  what  I  told  you  before 
my  marriage.  Your  love  for  me  Is  wrong:  wrong  in  ways  that 
you  could  never  understand." 

"  I  suppose  you  refer  to  our  relationship  as  cousins.  No,  I 
cannot  understand  why  that  should  have  prevented  our  mar- 
riage." 

"  You — a  man — do  not  realize  the  responsibilities  of  love 
and  marriage  as  a  woman  does.  To  me  the  only  immorality  is 
harm  to  the  race." 

"Sophistry I  You  are  hiding  your  real  reason  behind  this 
far-fetched  subterfuge.  I  could  easily  prove  to  you  how  un- 
founded in  truth  it  Is  by  Egyptian  history  where  consanguine 
marriages  were  common  in  ancient  times.  Why,  Mora  Bell, 
most  of  the  Egyptian  queens  were  married  to  their  own  brothers! 
— and  it  had  no  disastrous  results.  This  eugenic  stuff  of  modern 
times  Is  all  nonsense." 

"  That  is  just  It  I  You  have  lived  so  much  in  antiquity  that 
you  cannot  even  understand  the  views  of  modern  times." 

She  made  an  impatient  gesticulation. 

"  Never  mind  that —  But  tell  me.  Mora  Bell — dearest,  your 
real  reason." 

He  took  her  hand. 

"  I  can  never  tell  you,  Roger." 

"Whynp^?'^ 
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"  Because  of  respect  for  the  dead." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  '* 

''  Oh,  Roger,  let  us  not  talk  of  this  any  longer.  It  is  too 
late  now.     It  only  makes  us  both  miserable  I  " 

She  spoke  with  passionate  vehemence,  and  almost  with  a  sob 
in  her  voice. 

"  Only  one  thing  more  I  must  ask  you.  I  know  that  you 
once  loved  me;  but  now — do  you  love  him?'* 

As  I  too  leaned  forward,  breathlessly,  for  her  answer,  that 
answer  upon  which  our  future  destinies  hung,  simultaneously 
there  appeared  at  the  railing  one  of  the  street-vendors  with  whom 
I  had  amused  myself  an  hour  ago — bargaining  for  a  little  funeral 
statuette  that  I  had  no  desire  to  purchase.  He  espied  me  now 
and  hailed  me  with  his  wicked  dark  face  grinning  at  the  railing, 
holding  aloft  the  statuette  between  the  bars.  "  For  three  piastres 
— the  master  can  have  it  I  '* 

And  so  I  was  forced  to  step  forward  from  my  concealment 
before  Mora  Bell  had  uttered  the  fateful  words  and  to  conduct 
myself  as  though  I  had  just  that  instant  returned  to  the  terrace. 

Mora  Bell  greeted  me  with  blltheness.  Roger  became  laconic 
from  thereon  and  wrapt  in  a  frigid  revery  until  he  spoke  of  his 
departure,  saying  that  he  must  now  catch  the  last  train  to  Bedra- 
sheln.    He  asked  how  long  we  were  to  remain  in  Cairo. 

"  We  may  leave  to-morrow,*'  said  I. 

"  Oh,  no.  Dyer,*'  demurred  Mora  Bell,  *'  that  is  impossible. 
I  have  so  much  to  see  here.  We  must  not  leave  Cairo  until  I 
have  seen  the  Sphinx  and  the  Pyramids  by  moonlight,  and  the 
tombs  of  the  Caliphs  and  the  Mamelukes,  and  Heliopolis,  the 
House  of  the  Sun,  and  the  petrified  forests  in  the  desert — oh, 
there  is  so  much  to  see  I  " 

I  was  courteous  in  the  extreme  to  Roger  Giffin  in  our  adieux 
and  expressed  regret  that  Mora  Bell  and  I  would  be  unable  to 
see  him  again  as  our  time  was  so  filled,  even  though  we  might 
remain  a  day  or  so  longer. 

After  he  had  gone,  my  wife  and  I  silently  walked  to  the  lift 
and  through  the  corridors.  I  stole  a  glance  at  her  profile.  She 
looked  as  if  reliving  the  last  hours  spent  with  Roger  Giffin  and 
upon  her  face  there  was  an  indescribable  expression  which  I  can 
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only  define  by— deep  sadness  combined  with  spiritual  pride  of 
vision.  At  the  doorway  of  our  adjoining  rooms,  she  bade  me 
good  night  and  said  that  she  intended  to  rise  early  the  next  morn- 
ing in  order  to  accomplish  a  lot  of  sight-seeing  before  the  heat 
of  the  day  began.  I  too  arose  comparatively  early  the  following 
day;  but  Mora  Bell  had  already  gone  and  I  did  not  see  her 
again  until  the  tiffin  hour.  I  inquired  how  she  had  spent  the 
forenoon.  She  said  she  had  spent  all  the  time  in  one  place — 
in  the  bazaars  of  the  Khan-el-Khalili — because  that  was  a  place 
where  she  could  go  unattended.  I  asked  her  plans  for  the  after- 
noon. 

"  I  am  going  with  a  Cook's  party  to  see  some  famous  tombs, 
quite  a  distance  from  here;  so  you  must  not  be  worried  about  me 
if  I  am  late  in  returning,  and,  of  course,  you  must  not  wait  up 
for  me.    You  will  know  that  I  am  perfectly  safe  with  this  party." 

She  was  in  high  spirits,  as  if  unusually  excited  by  the  prospect 
of  a  novel  experience  and  by  her  imperious  love  of  adventure. 
Undoubtedly  she  did  not  expect  me  to  question  her  further.  Had 
I  not  granted  her  the  right  to  make  her  own  arrangements  for 
sight-seeing — so  long  as  they  were  safely  conducted?  So  she 
seemed  surprised  and — yes,  imperceptibly  anxious  when  I  per- 
sisted: 

**  What  tombs  are  you  going  to  see?  ** 

She  paused,  equivocally,  before  she  replied: 

"  The  tombs  of  Sakkara." 

"  But  that  is  a  long  trip.  I  heard  some  tourists  discussing 
it  this  morning.  It  is  sixteen  miles  from  Gizeh  and  takes  all 
day  to  do.*' 

**  That  is  the  old  way — on  camels.  I  am  not  going  that  way. 
I  am  going  by  train." 

"  Really,  is  there  a  railway  in  the  desert  from  Gizeh  to  the 
Sakkara  tombs?  " 

"  No,  of  course  not.  I  don't  go  by  the  Gizeh  route  at  all. 
I  am  going  by  way  of " 

As  I  have  said.  Mora  Bell  was  not  by  nature  a  liar.     Her 
natural    impulse   was   towards   the   truth,    otherwise    invention 
would  not  have  failed  her — as  it  always  did,  whenever  caution 
restrained  her  from  candor — forcing  her  to  take  refuge  in  silence. 
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A  natural  liar  never  hesitates  between  the  possible  dilemma  of 
truth  and  the  expediency  of  lies,  nor  adopts  the  compromise  of 
silence.  I  now  divined  the  struggle  In  Mora  Bell's  mind  when 
she  hesitated  over  the  final  word,  and  I  gave  her  no  time  to 
reflect — lest  silence  become  her  solution — but  urged  my  Interro- 
gation. 

**  Yes — ^you  are  going  by  way  of " 

"  Bedrashein/' 

I  think  she  regretted  her  choice  of  truth  the  moment  the 
word  was  uttered.  "  Would  I  remember  Its  association  with 
him?'*  her  dubious  glance  at  me  seemed  to  ask. 

"  Bedrashein,  Bedrashein,"  I  repeated  as  if  in  perplexity, 
*'where  have  I  heard  that  name  before?  Oh,  yes,  I  remember. 
It  is  the  name  of  the  station  near  your  cousin's  encampment." 

**  But  he  is  In  the  desert  several  miles  from  there  I  "  Her 
manner  was  precipitate. 

"  Ah,  then,  he  does  not  know  of  your  journey  so  near  him 
to-day?  " 

I  spoke  calmly,  even  unconcernedly.  But  did  not  some  warn- 
ing reach  her  from  the  warp  In  my  soul?  A  wave  of  hot  crim- 
son flushed  her  face  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 

"  No.     How  could  he  know?  " 

Then  the  cunning  of  the  threatened  came  to  her. 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  go  with  me  this  afternoon. 
Dyer?  "  she  said  lightly.  **  You  seem  so  extraordinarily  inter- 
ested in  this  little  excursion  of  mine." 

"  Not  in  the  least.  I  don't  know  why  I  have  asked  so  many 
questions.  Because  there  is  so  little  to  talk  about  here — I  dare 
say.  You  are  quite  safe  with  Cook's  party  to  go  anywhere.  I 
shall  spend  the  afternoon  in  a  siesta.    What  time  do  you  leave?  " 

"  About  ^Yt — I  believe.  I  must  look  again  at  the  time- 
table." 

My  demeanor  had  succeeded  in  destroying  her  momentary 
anxiety  and  she  left  me  again  in  high  spirits.  But  in  my  soul 
was  a  torturing  suspicion,  almost  a  grieving  conviction  of  her 
deception  of  me  in  this  innocent  appearing  trip,  which  demanded 
verification  or  expulsion.  Hence  I  laid  my  trap.  Surreptitiously 
I  waited  all  afternoon  to  see  her  departure  from  the  hotel  and 
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then  followed  her  to  the  train.  I  saw  her  ushered  alone  into  a 
compartment  and  just  as  the  train  was  about  to  start,  I  entered 
the  same  compartment. 

"Ah,  you  are  surprised  to  see  me!"  said  I,  with  forced 
joviality.  "  At  the  last  moment  I  decided  that  it  would  be  less  of  a 
bore  to  go  with  you  than  to  loaf  in  the  hotel — so  here  I  am. 
But  you  don't  look  so  pleased  to  see  me  as  I  had  hoped." 

Consternation  held  her  dumb. 

"  But  where  is  the  party  you  told  me  you  were  going  with?  " 

I  spoke  as  if  in  sudden  surprise  at  her  solitude. 

She  looked  at  me  as  if  trying  to  penetrate  the  veils  between 
us  and  to  grasp  the  secret  motive  that  had  brought  me  here. 

"  I  am  not  going  with  any  party,  as  you  see.  Dyer.  I  am 
going  alone." 

"  Then  you  lied  to  me.  Mora  Bell !  " 

At  the  discovery  of  the  truth  of  what  I  had  so  darkly  sus- 
pected, I  realized  how  much  hope  against  the  truth  had  been 
hidden  In  my  soul  until  now.  As  I  flung  the  accusation  I  felt 
ill,  ill  unto  death,  of  my  disillusion,  but  it  did  not  disturb  her  any 
more  than  if  I  had  uttered  some  ordinary  reproof. 

"  Yes,  I  had  to,  Dyer,"  was  her  self-possessed  answer  to  my 
accusation.  "  You  would  have  been  so  angry  had  you  known  the 
truth." 

All  at  once  this  woman,  whom  I  had  loved  with  an  insensate 
devotion,  appeared  to  me  like  an  incarnate  lie,  and  I  wondered 
at  my  past  love  and  trust  and  all  my  pride  and  joy  in  her  as  a 
man  might  wonder  In  death  over  the  delirium  of  the  life  he  has 
left. 

"  And,  now^  I  suppose,  since  lies  can  no  longer  serve  you, 
you  will  tell  me  the  truth." 

"Good  heavens.  Dyer,  of  what  do  you  suspect  me  I  You 
look  at  me  as  If  I  were  a  detected  criminal,  but  I  have  not  done 
such  a  dreadful  thing  after  all.  I  merely  resorted  to  a — false- 
hood in  order  to  spare  us  both  some  unpleasantness.  I  will  tell 
you  everything  now.  I  am  going  with  my  cousin  Roger  to  see 
the  tomb  of  Queen  NItocrls." 

She  adopted  the  light  plausIblHty  of  a  woman  of  the  world 
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who,  half-superciliously,  deigns  an  attempt  to  overcome  unrea- 
sonable Ill-humor  in  a  man. 

"And  why  did  you  conceal  this  from  me?  What  guilt  in 
your  heart  concerning  this  trip  with  your  cousin  made  you  con- 
ceal it  in  lies?  " 

"Dyer I"  She  drew  back  in  quick  dignity.  "You  know 
how  unreasonably  you  dislike  my  cousin.  Naturally  I  hesitated 
to  anger  you  by  letting  you  know  that  I  was  going  with  him." 

"  A  lie  Is  a  confession  of  guilt."  I  felt  my  brain  closed  to 
all  knowledge  but  this. 

"  Guilt  1"  she  repeated,  her  eyes  suddenly  horror-struck. 
"  What  do  you  mean?  " 

"  You  know  I  "  I  sneered  with  insulting  insinuation.  "  You 
have  not  succeeded  in  fooling  me,  Mora  Bell." 

"  I — and  Roger — what  do  you  mean?  "  she  stammerecj, 
flushing  red,  then  white  again. 

"  I  mean  that  I  know  you  were  not  going  to  see  the  tomb  of 
Queen  NItocris  but  that  you  were  going  to  your  lover — Roger 
Giffin!" 

"Oh  I" 

Her  dilated  eyes  fixed  upon  mine  slowly  filled  with  tears. 
She  brushed  them  away,  and  then  leaned  her  chin  upon  the  palm 
of  her  hand  and  steadfastly  gazed  out  of  the  window. 

"  It  is  useless  for  me  to  talk  to  you  in  your  present  mood, 
Dyer.    I  could  never  make  you  understand." 

Yes,  it  was  useless  to  explain,  to  question,  to  reproach  or  to 
accuse  further,  I  agreed.  All  was  at  an  end  between  us.  I  would 
not  let  my  agony  of  mind  drag  me  into  the  sordldness  of  a  use- 
less quarrel.  I  settled  back  in  the  corner  opposite  and  pulling 
down  the  curtain  of  the  window  beside  me  to  shut  off  a  ray  of 
sunlight  that  shone  in  my  face,  prepared  to  wait. 

The  train  was  passing  through  the  fertile  flatlands  that  He  on 
the  margin  of  the  Nile,  the  River  of  Life  which,  legend  says, 
flows  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  in  a  short  while  it 
stopped  at  the  lonely  little  station  of  Bedrashein. 

The  guard  came  to  unlock  the  door  of  our  compartment  and 
behind  him  appeared  Roger  Gifiin,  restless  eyes  all  alight  with 
quest  of  her.    In  his  over-vaulting  impatience  to  find  Mora  Bell 
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it  was  evident  that  he  did  not  perceive  the  figure  opposite,  behind 
the  drawn  curtain,  for,  from  the  doorway,  he  reached  to  her  with 
outstretched  hand  and  the  glowing  expression  of  a  happy  lover. 

Mora  Bell  did  not  take  his  hand — was  this  a  warning  sign 
from  her  to  him? — but  she  greeted  him  with  that  perfunctory 
sort  of  loquacity  which  women  use  in  times  of  embarrassment. 

"  Roger,  my  husband  has  come  with  me.  Although  Dyer 
detests  tombs,  when  I  told  him  of  your  offer  to  show  us  the  tomb 
of  Queen  Nitocris  he  decided  it  was  an  opportunity  he  ought 
not  to  miss." 

"  The  tomb  of  Queen  Nitocris  I  "  Roger  echoed  in  a  be- 
wildered way.  At  the  sight  of  me  his  expression  had  changed  to 
one  of  abject  confusion,  of  stunned  disappointment 

"  Could  it  be  possible  that  Mora  Bell  misunderstood  you?  " 
I  queried  with  grim  solicitude.  "  You  look  as  if  you  did  not 
remember  that  your  engagement  with  Mora  Bell  was  to  show 
us  the  tomb  of  Queen  Nitocris." 

He  gave  me  one  glance  of  frustrated  rage  before  he  replied: 

*'  It  is  thoroughly  understood.     Come." 

We  stood  in  the  untempered  sunlight  on  the  platform  of  the 
little  brown  station.  A  group  of  ragged  fellaheen  and  fruit- 
sellers  nearby  were  watching  us  with  mild  curiosity.  At  the  far 
end  of  the  platform  some  donkey  boys  were  sitting  with  their 
knees  drawn  up  to  their  chins;  their  donkeys  standing  in  front 
of  them  with  ears  drooping  over  their  tassels  and  stamping  fit- 
fully at  the  flies.  At  a  gesture  from  Roger  three  donkeys  were 
brought  up  for  us  and  we  mounted  and  cantered  into  the  tiny 
sun-baked  village  which  now  lies  over  the  ruins  of  the  oldest  of 
Cities,  where  once  the  kings  of  the  Pyramids  had  their  glory. 

We  stopped  a  moment  at  a  little  open-fronted  shop  near  the 
station,  where  Roger  purchased  some  candles  and  then  went  on 
through  the  desolate  village  of  crumbling  ruins,  rubbish  heaps, 
mud-huts  and  open  cemeteries,  all  burned  to  the  same  mummied 
tone  by  the  fierce  African  sun.  Little  naked  children  ran  from 
the  doorways  at  our  approach  and  shouted  ''backsheesh"  at  us; 
we  caught  a  glimpse  of  some  black-robed,  black-veiled  women 
with  jars  on  their  heads  standing  about  an  old  well;  long-eared 
goats  and  pariah  dogs  were  roaming  in  the  shadow  of  broken 
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brick  walls;  and  around  some  vacant  square  towers  and  the  flat 
roofs  of  deserted  ancient  buildings,  were,  circling  and  wheeling 
in  the  golden  light,  the  sacred  hawks,  who,  in  ages  past,  had 
given  their  form  to  the  hawk-headed  divinities  of  Egypt.  Their 
melancholy  cry  pierced  the  stillness  and  seemed  to  add  to  the 
burden  of  the  ages  that  hung  in  the  crystal  air. 

Roger  pointed  out  to  us  some  pools  of  stagnant  water,  say- 
ing that  there  was  once  the  Sacred  Lakes,  excavated  by  Mena, 
of  the  buried  Temples  of  Memphis;  and  not  far  away  lay  the 
colossus  of  Rameses  the  Great,  prostrate  on  the  earth  like  the 
colossal  Past,  dethroned.  We  passed  the  stone  giant  and  reached 
the  pastoral  scenes  that  belong  to  this  Goshen-like  edge  of  the 
delta  just  before  it  ends  so  abruptly  in  the  illimitable  waste  of 
the  desert.  We  followed  zigzag  paths  along  fields  of  green 
crops  and  canal-banks  and  met  flocks  of  shaggy  brown  sheep 
with  their  wild-looking  shepherds  and  trains  of  heavily-laden 
camels  with  bare-legged  men  in  flowing  rags,  until  we  entered 
the  dense  palm  groves  of  Memphis.  The  palms  looked  black 
against  the  glowing  distance ;  and  through  their  feathery  plumes 
we  discerned  the  wan  expanse  of  immensities  of  sand.  Finally 
we  passed  the  last  palm  of  the  alluvial  soil  and  were  upon  the 
sands  of  the  desert  which  shone  with  a  blinding  pallor. 

The  sun  was  still  in  its  daylight  vigor  but  these  vast  leagues 
of  barren  sand,  these  spaces  of  gigantic  emptiness,  struck  me  as 
something  unearthly,  mysterious,  awful.  It  was  as  if  the  mask 
of  life  had  slipped  from  the  face  of  Eternity  and  it  stood  at  last 
revealed  in  a  terrifying  monotony  of  the  dead. 

There  was  a  hot  blue  mist  upon  the  horizon  from  which 
emerged  the  purple  streak  of  the  far  Libyan  hills  and  the  ghostly 
outline  of  the  three  pyramids  of  Gizeh.  Stretching  between 
there  was  nothing  but  the  biscuit-colored  sands,  undulating  and 
void,  here  and  there  scintillant  as  if  from  a  bed  of  crystals,  and- 
the  skies  of  a  dazzling  blue. 

Our  donkeys  padded  softly  over  the  wrinkled  sands  upon 
which  I  could  see  the  minute  tracks  and  now  and  then  the  lumber- 
ing bodies  of  the  beetles,  sacred  to  Egypt  and  beheved  to  be 
immortal.     Roger  and  Mora  Bell  were  looking  straight  ahead 
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with  an  all-embracing  gaze  and  exalted  chins,  as  if  intently  ab- 
sorbing all  the  mystic  wonder  and  thrill  of  the  desert. 

"  Beneath  us,"  at  last  said  Roger,  and  there  was  a  note  of 
reverence  in  his  voice,  "  are  the  buried  worlds  of  the  past.  Per- 
haps we  are  directly  over  some  ancient  avenue  of  sphinxes  or  a 
grave  peopled  with  colossi  and  mummies.  Some  day  they  will 
all  be  discovered.  Some  day  we  will  know  the  lives  of  the  dead 
more  vividly  than  if  they  still  lived  in  the  flesh.  Not  even  these 
mighty  wastes — not  even  the  oblivion  of  the  desert — can  bury 
the  past  of  man." 

"  And  this — this  desert  has  been  your  home  all  these  years?  *' 
said  Mora  Bell,  wonderingly.  "  Oh,  Roger,  I  wonder  that  it 
has  not  made  you  inhuman!  '* 

Roger  smiled,  secretively. 

"On  the  contrary;  it  has  made  me  human,  little  cousin. 
Since  I  have  lived  thus — with  the  dead — I  have  learned  the  value 
of  the  living  as  never  before.  It  has  made  me  human,  savagely 
human  and  hungry  for  life,  for  happiness  and  for — love! '' 

Soon  afterwards  there  issued  from  the  flat  background  indis- 
tinct forms  which  defined  themselves  into  a  low  range  of  hills 
as  we  drew  near.  In  the  sharp  shadow  of  one  of  them,  we 
stopped,  dismounted,  and  Roger  tied  our  donkeys  to  some  tam- 
arisk bushes.  We  walked  a  short  distance  into  what  appeared 
to  be  a  complexus  of  mounds,  full  of  trenches  and  tunnels  bearing 
the  marks  of  recent  excavation,  until  we  arrived  at  what  was 
evidently  the  opening  of  a  forced  passage  into  cavernous  rock. 
Here  Roger  lit  the  candles  and,  giving  one  to  each  of  us,  he 
led  the  way  to  a  flight  of  steps  covered  with  debris,  broken  pot- 
tery and  stones.  We  descended,  slowly,  by  the  fluttering  light 
of  the  candles,  Roger  leading  the  way  and  holding  the  hand  of 
Mora  Bell,  who  followed  him,  to  assist  her  cautious  descent  into 
the  black  depths  beyond. 

The  long  flight  of  steps  ended  in  a  dumb  chamber,  as  it  is 
called,  with  walls  of  rough,  unhewn  rock,  and  the  air  now  be- 
came difficult  to  breathe  and  felt  and  smelt  as  if  the  sunken  heat 
of  ages  had  been  spiced  and  preserved  here.  Roger  showed  us 
how  cunning  the  ancients  had  been  in  devising  secure  hiding 
places  for  their  sacred  dead.     In  this  dumb  chamber  were  false 
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doors  and  a  sliding  roof  and  a  passage  filled  with  blocks — all 
contrived  as  blinds  to  direct  away  from  the  real  passage,  which 
stood  ostentatiously  open.  And  even  after  following  the  real 
passage,  we  had  to  pass  through  successive  dumb  chambers  and 
spiral  passages  and  ponderous  trap-doors  before  we  reached  the 
place  which  Roger  said  was  the  ante-chapel  leading  to  the  mor- 
tuary chamber  of  the  Queen.  Here  we  paused.  We  had  mined 
our  way  into  subterranean  depths  and  here  at  last  were  encoun- 
tered the  first  signs  of  the  buried  life  revealing  itself  to  us  across 
Immeasurable  ages.  This  ante-chapel,  Roger  explained,  was 
designed  for  the  occupancy  of  the  Ka,  or  the  Double,  of  the  body, 
lying  just  beyond  in  the  adjoining  vault,  for  it  was  the  ancient 
belief  of  the  Egyptians  that  this  spectral  form  remained  forever 
interred  in  the  grave  with  its  earthly  counterpart.  Therefore 
everything  was  arranged  In  this  consecrated  place  to  furnish  it 
with  sustenance,  cheer,  protection  and  the  semblance  of  ever- 
lasting life.  At  one  side,  between  two  carved  capitals,  stood  a 
Table  of  Offerings  covered  with  earthenware  vases,  boxes  and 
baskets  of  palm-fibre  filled  with  embalmed  food  for  the  phantom- 
tenant;  and  the  walls  were  decorated  with  colored  bas-reliefs 
representing  the  images  of  food  and  drink  and  scenes  of  feasting 
from  which  it  was  supposed  to  partake,  immortally. 

In  the  chamber  there  was  a  curiously  fashioned  trap-door 
with  stone  bolts  to  fasten  It,  hidden  in  the  thick  masonry.  We 
passed  through  this  trap-door  and  found  ourselves  in  a  sort  of 
shaft,  too  low  to  stand  erect  within,  and  after  traversing  its 
length  we  reached  the  sepulchral  vault  of  the  Queen  Nitocris. 

It  was  a  small  vault,  one  quarter  filled  by  a  massive  stone 
sarcophagus  in  the  centre,  over  which  was  suspended  on  four 
columns  a  canopy  of  gilded  leather  painted  with  Ba-blrds,  emblem 
of  the  soul.  The  walls  of  the  vault  were  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions. 

We  approached  the  sarcophagus  and  peered  into  the  mys- 
tery of  its  royal  dead  by  the  fantastic  light  of  the  candles,  drip- 
ping over  our  hands  like  burning  tears.  Within  the  shadowy 
space  I  could  discern  the  gilt-coffin  shaped  like  a  mummy,  the 
inlaid  glass  eyes  and  brows,  the  representation  of  the  uraeus  and 
vulture  crown  of  Egyptian  Queens,  and  beside  the  coffin  a  golden 
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sceptre.  In  the  four  corners  of  the  sarcophagus  were  alabaster 
jars,  the  canopic  jars,  which  Roger  told  Mora  Bell  contained 
the  embalmed  heart  and  vitals  of  the  Queen  who  had  lived  so 
many  thousands  of  years  ago  as  "  the  most  beautiful  and  intel- 
lectual woman  of  her  time  and  the  ruler  of  all  men.''  Then 
they  read  together  the  name  upon  the  royal  cartouche,  and  after 
that  they  turned  to  look  at  the  inscriptions  upon  the  walls. 

"  They  are  texts  from  the  Book  of  the  Dead,"  said  Roger 
to  Mora  Bell. 

"  Do  you  remember" — her  words  were  murmured  to  him, 
but  were  surcharged  with  awe — "do  you  remember  that  once 
before,  in  the  long  ago,  in  father's  library,  we  read  together  the 
Book  of  the  Dead?"  ' 

I  stood  back  against  the  wall— forgotten.  They  stood  close 
together  on  the  opposite  side,  enwrapt  in  the  candle-light  whose 
rays  were  abruptly  lost  in  the  profound  darkness  of  the  tomb. 
The  darkness  of  the  tomb  was  not  that  of  the  void,  but  was 
a  ghostly  gloom,  a  broth  of  shadows,  as  if  all  the  strange  visions 
of  a  dead  civilization — chimerae,  gods  and  beasts,  and  Things 
made  of  god  and  beast  and  man — w^ere  living  within  these  walls 
in  fantasies  of  darkness.  But  as  the  two  stood  together,  curiously 
scanning  and  deciphering  the  hieroglyphic  script  upon  the  wall, 
they  appeared  to  me  suddenly  as  if  in  a  veil  of  fire,  a  veil  like 
isolation  itself  become  luminously  visible  to  preside  over  and 
magically  admit  the  nuptials  of  two  minds.  And  suddenly  my 
jealousy  bit  into  me  like  acid  destroying  fine  metal;  my  jealousy 
and  the  pitiless  hate  of  the  man  who  realizes  that  he  has  been 
in  a  woman's  hands  a  fatuous  dupe,  the  potential  cuckold. 

Yet  I  believe  to  this  day  that  the  scheme  for  my  deed  would 
never  have  burst  upon  me  as  it  did — had  it  not  been  for  those 
words  of  Mora  Bell  to  Roger:  "  Do  you  remember — that  we 
read  together  the  Book  of  the  Dead?  " 

"  No  I — it  was  not  the  Book  of  the  Dead  that  they  read 
together — but  the  Book  of  Life!  "  something  shrieked  in  my  soul. 
"And  now  they  must  read  together  the  Book  of  the  Dead; 
forever  and  ever  they  must  remain  in  this  tomb  to  read  together 
the  Book  of  the  Dead.'* 

And  with  something  like  the  applause  and  the  laughter  of  a 
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demon  in  my  soul,  I  withdrew  stealthily  from  the  place  and 
crept  along  the  low-shaft  until  again  I  stood  outside  the  trap- 
door and  closed  it  and  fastened  it  down  immovably. 

I  could  never  have  found  my  way  out  through  that  labyrinth 
of  stone  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  drippings  of  the  candle-grease 
which  I  followed,  sometimes  forced  to  crawl  on  all  fours  in 
order  to  trace  it,  meticulously. 

The  sun  was  setting  when  again  I  was  upon  the  desert.  The 
western  skies  were  hung  with  little  roseate  clouds,  like  a  canopy 
for  the  repose  of  a  royalty,  and  the  horizon  was  like  a  remote 
purple  sea ;  but  I  turned  eastward  and  rode  towards  ashen  skies 
into  which  the  cold  earth  shadow  was  already  mounting. 

The  desert  looked  like  the  scene  of  some  gaunt  conquest  over 
which  brooded  the  loneliness  of  all  conquering  things.  It  was 
like  a  world  without  life,  a  soul  without  love,  a  body  without 
blood.  Its  determination  of  silence  abashed  the  tumult  of  brain 
and  flesh.  Its  finality  of  unutterable  calm  made  all  human 
tragedy  infinitesimal.  And  there  was  no  exultance  in  my  soul, 
no  vestige  of  triumph  in  my  vengeance  from  the  moment  that  I 
looked  forth  upon  the  supreme  triumph  of  the  desert,  and  be- 
came immersed  in  its  stupor  of  silence,  its  climax  of  the  incal- 
culable dead. 

As  I  returned  across  the  sands  to  Bedrashein,  the  words  of 
Roger  on  the  former  journey  across  the  sands  recurred  to  me. 
I  thought  of  the  burled  worlds  beneath  these  sands  of  which 
he  had  spoken.  The  kings  and  slaves,  priests  and  warriors, 
robbers  and  captives,  princesses  and  peasants — all  the  sum  of  a 
past  humanity  still  peopling  the  desert.  They  were  In  the  grave; 
but  were  they  the  dead?  If  so,  was  not  the  life  and  the  glory  of 
Egypt  perpetuated  solely  by  its  dead?  If  so,  were  not  the  dead 
more  powerful  than  the  living? 

And  then  I  knew  that  there  are  no  dead  so  long  as  thought 
endures.  In  each  human  mind  there  lives  the  long  ageless  pro- 
cession of  the  dead.  It  is  only  the  dead  that  haunt  and  cannot 
be  overcome.  It  is  only  the  dead  that  can  summon  us  as  the 
custodians  of  their  lives.  And  then  I  knew  that  in  my  thought 
would  live  everlastingly — as  never  in  life — the  two  I  had  con- 
demned to  death  in  the  tomb.     I  knew  that  henceforth  I  was 
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to  be  their  condemned,  their  helpless  victim,  the  prey  of  ghouls 
from  the  grave. 

But  it  was  not  until  I  was  back  in  Cairo,  upon  my  sleepless 
bed;  that  my  real  torture  began. 

I  began  to  imagine  what  was  taking  place  in  the  tomb  of 
Queen  Nitocris.     I  saw  the  two  lovers — still  luminous  in  the 
nuptial  veil  of  fire  as  last  I  had  beheld  them — but  now  aware  of 
my  deed  and  their  doom,  and  yet — not  afraid.    No  longer  were 
they  reading  together  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  but  they  were  act- 
ing as  if  reading  a  future  life  from  each  other's  eyes;  they  were 
whispering   consolation   to    each   other;    and    for   each   other's 
cheer  they  were  remembering  and  repeating  all  man's  promises 
and  divine  texts  of  immortality.     They  waited  a  long  while  in 
expectancy  of  my  return.     It  was  not  easy  to  make  them — so 
full  of  youth  and  vitality — succumb  to  despair;  but  at  last  I  saw 
them  in  the  inexorable  to-morrows,  brooding  doom  not  daunting 
their  spirits  but  making  their  eyes  shine  all  the  more  feverishly 
as  though  from  a  supernatural  joy  that  the  grave  had  given  them 
the  best  that  life  had  denied:  each  other.    They  did  not  seem  to 
feel  any  of  the  pangs  of  dying  because  their  souls  were  feeding 
from  each  other's  eyes  and  their  mouths  drinking  from  each 
other's  lips.     And  when  at  last  Death  Supreme  did  make  mute 
their  amorous  tongues  and  untwine  their  enraptured  limbs — they 
still  had  their  way  of  cheating  him.      They  had  their  Doubles, 
their  counterparts  of  the  flesh  in  eternal  spirit,  there  in  the  depths 
of  the  tomb,  enabling  them  to  live  forever  in  the  bliss  of  their 
spectral  marriage.     Yes — mad  though  it  now  seems  to  me — at 
that  moment  I  believed  in  the  truth  of  the  old  Egyptian  belief 
in  the  Doubles  and  it  was  this  which  brought  me  to  the  final 
realization  that  I  was  now — and  forever  to  be — more  jealous  of 
Roger  and  Mora  Bell  in  death  than  I  had  ever  been  in  life  and 
that  I  must  save  them  from  death  at  any  cost. 

I  need  not  relate  the  repeated  journey — made  in  frantic  haste 
and  terror  lest  I  be  too  late — in  the  early  dawn  of  day  back  to 
the  scenes  of  the  evening  before,  for  it  was  only  that  which 
awaited  me  in  the  tomb  that  concerns  us  now.  After  I  had  crept 
again  through  the  shaft — horrified  that  no  sound  of  life  greeted 
me — and  reached  the  further  end,  where  the  dim  light  still  shone, 
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I  found  awaiting  me  in  the  sepulchral  vault  of  the  Queen  Nitocris, 
an  amazing,  inconceivable  sight. 

Mora  Bell  was  sitting  upon  the  stone  floor  amid  masses  of 
papyri,  a  portion  of  them  in  her  hands  which  she  was  absorbed 
in  reading.  Beside  her  was  lying  the  unrolled  mummy  of  the 
Queen,  blackened,  curled  and  spidery,  with  gold  plates  on  its 
claw-fingers  and  toes  and  with  long  wisps  of  ruddy  hair  around 
the  wizened  skull  with  its  beak  of  a  nose,  hollow  sockets  and 
mouth  like  a  grinning  wrinkle.  It  lay  upon  a  pile  of  cloth  amid 
a  gorgeous  array  of  treasure,  gold,  silver  and  flashing  gems. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  vault  was  the  figure  of  Roger,  prostrate 
upon  his  back,  one  arm  cast  over  his  eyes,  his  mouth  open  like 
that  of  a  man  asleep,  but  upon  his  breast  the  white  linen  was 
saturated  with  blood  and  nearby  there  lay  a  jeweled  dagger, 
blood-stained. 

Mora  Bell  looked  up  and  saw  me.  She  jumped  to  her  feet 
and  flew  to  my  arms,  crying  childishly: 

"  Oh,  I  knew— I  knew  you  would  come  back  to  me  I  " 

*'  What  has  happened?  "  I  asked,  designating  Roger. 

Mora  Bell  clung  more  closely  to  me  and  averted  her  face. 

"  Do  not  ask  me. — But  I  suppose  I  must  tell  you. — He — 
Roger — is  my  brother. — Forgive  him.  Dyer  I  He  is  not  dead. 
Thank  God  I  did  not  kill  him !  But  I  had  to  strike  him  to  pro- 
tect myself  against  his  love,'' 

She  spoke  the  last  word  with  unutterable  scorn. 

She  hid  her  face  on  my  shoulder  a  while,  and  then  looked 
up  at  me  with  tremulous  mouth  and  eyes  that  smiled  with  the 
starlight  of  the  mind. 

"  Dyer,  I  have  made  the  most  wonderful  discovery  to-night. 
I  have  discovered  that  Queen  Nitocris  did  build  the  third  pyra- 
mid 1" 


ART,  PROMISE,  AND  FAILURE 

WiLLAED  Huntington  Wright 

IT  is  a  heartening  thing  to  observe  the  interest  displayed  in 
the  exhibition  of  Chinese  art  at  the  Montross  Gallery. 
It  may  mark  a  shifting  of  public  attention  away  from  the 
usually  shallow  admiration  of  the  drawings  of  Japan  to  a  con- 
scientious study  of  the  really  great  art  of  the  East — the  Chinese. 
Of  late  years  we  have  been  surfeited  with  innumerable  prints 
of  the  painters  and  draughtsmen  of  secondary  inspiration,  whose 
work  is  wholly  decorative  and  seldom  reveals  an  arriere  pensee 
for  purely  aesthetic  emotion.  Japanese  plaques,  panels,  screens, 
vases,  prints,  wind-bells,  dolls  and  tea-sets  have  become  so  famil- 
iar to  us  through  tea  houses,  auction  rooms,  curio  stores,  hrocan- 
teurs*  shops  and  bourgeois  interiors,  that  we  no  longer  pay  seri- 
ous heed  to  them,  but  accept  them  as  an  established  factor  of 
our  visual  existence.  All  these  things  are  indicative  of  the  adul- 
terated taste  of  the  dilettante  in  art,  and  shadow  forth,  as  no 
other  manifestation  has  ever  done,  the  adolescence  of  apprecia- 
tion reached  by  persons  who  enjoy  art  en  passant. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  far  too  little  of  the  art 
expression  of  the  Chinese.  They  were  the  puissant  masters  of 
linear  form  of  the  Orient,  as  well  as  the  organizers  of  volume 
expressed  by  tone  and  line.  Besides,  they  were  the  far-East 
artists  whose  work  expressed  most  intensely  the  philosophic 
spirit  of  their  nation.  When  we  compare  the  inherent  and  con- 
scious artistry  of  a  Ririomin  with  the  little  more  than  decorative 
souci  of  a  Hokusai,  we  can  at  once  sense  the  difference  between 
the  feminineness  of  art  expression  in  Japan,  and  the  profound 
and  thoughtful  impulses  of  older  China.  The  Montross  show 
holds  much  of  interest  and  instruction,  such  as  no  artist  or  gen- 
uine lover  of  art  could  afford  to  miss.  However,  these  pictures 
are  most  unequal  in  merit:  some  of  them  impress  me  as  mere 
bits  of  clever  craftsmanship — imitations  of  misunderstood  great- 
ness. But  the  vital  work  is  there,  and  can  be  found  without 
difficulty. 

What  an  impression  of  crudeness  we  receive  when  we  turn 
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from  the  linearly  simple,  yet  rhythmically  complex,  paintings  of 
these  masters,  to  the  Infantile  expression  of  the  newer  movements 
of  to-day!  From  Chinese  art  to  Picasso  seems  a  long  step. 
Yet  the  impulses  underlying  both  are  the  same,  despite  tempera- 
ment, epoch,  nationality  and  medium.  What  the  Chinese  did 
wonderfully  and  unsurpassably  with  line,  the  masters  of  the 
Renaissance  did  with  line-volume  and  tone ;  and  what  such  titans 
as  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  El  Greco,  Giotto,  Tintoretto  and  Titian 
perfected  by  new  discoveries  and  deeper  analyses,  has  come  down 
to  us  to-day,  made  more  beautiful,  more  significant  and  pure.  In 
the  first  bloom  of  a  new  cycle's  primary  expression.  To  hold  that 
the  art  of  to-day  (and  by  the  art  of  to-day  I  mean  the  work  done 
by  the  men  who  have  not  been  seduced  by  the  poesy  and  senti- 
mentality of  optical  photography,  but  who  are  In  process  of 
creating  new  concrete  symbols  wherewith  to  express  psychological 
and  aesthetic  principles) — to  hold  that  this  new  art  is  as  de- 
veloped as  the  art  of  India,  China,  Italy  or  even  Japan,  would 
be  to  indulge  in  grotesque  enthusiasm.  But  I  do  hold  that  from 
the  art  of  to-day  there  have  sprung  authentic  masterpieces  which 
are  not  dependent  on  means  alone,  but  on  basic  conceptions — 
works.  In  fact,  which,  by  their  very  complexity  and  the  conscios- 
Ity  of  their  outlook,  and  by  the  high  Intensity  of  the  emotion 
they  evoke,  are  greater  than  scores  of  canvases  painted  by  the 
older  men  whose  names  are  household  words — names  which, 
through  constant  reiteration  by  museum  guides  and  academic 
critics,  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  sacred.  Out  of  this  friction 
of  movements  and  struggles,  of  recriminations  and  pamphleteer- 
ing, the  spark  of  complete  regeneration  will  arise  and  make  viable 
an  art,  which,  forty  years  ago,  was  nine-tenths  dead. 

The  prophecy  runs  that  this  great  war  will  wipe  out  these 
new  "  Isms  "  and  "  cults  "  and  leave  the  old,  the  glorious,  the 
traditional,  once  more  supreme.  These  new  theories  of  unrest 
will  seem  trivial  even  to  their  originators,  so  say  our  modern 
Elijahs.  But  let  us,  for  a  moment,  recall  the  abuse  that  was 
hurled  at  the  Impressionists  just  before  1870.  The  same  reac- 
tionary cries  we  hear  to-day  were  abroad  in  the  land  then.  The 
Franco-Prussian  war,  so  the  world  was  told,  would  do  away 
with  the  absurd  and  impossible  efforts  of  Pissarro  and  Cezanne. 
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But  what  actually  happened?  The  worthless  academism  was 
cleaned  out,  and  the  vitality  of  the  new  men  was  strengthened. 
That  war  utterly  relegated  the  claptrap  of  the  schools  to  the 
schools  themselves,  and  such  prophets  as  Cabanel,  Bouguereau 
and  Benjamin  Constant  awoke  to  find  their  words  a  mockery. 
I  realize  fully  that  there  will  always  be  those  who  prefer  pleasur- 
able torpor  to  mental  activity,  and  who  will  find  their  delight  in 
Botticelli  and  Vermeer.  There  will  always  be  those  who  will 
listen  to  Tschalkowsky  and  Chopin  in  preference  to  Beethoven, 
Mozart  and  Brahms.  And  so  will  there  ever  exist  those  untu- 
tored brains  which  will  react  enthusiastically  to  Manet,  Japanese 
prints  and  poetic  German  symbolism  in  art.  But  the  great  world 
of  high  aesthetic  endeavor  is  moving  on  along  the  lines  of  its  in- 
evitable evolution,  and  each  day  it  is  gathering  impetus  and  in- 
creasing its  area  of  achievement,  despite  the  blind  men  and 
defectives  in  its  path. 

A  well-known  critic  recently  said  that  all  this  "  crazy  stuff  " 
(meaning  modern  painting)  was  on  its  last  legs  when  he  was 
in  Europe.  Well,  I  have  been  in  Europe  since  he  was — in  fact, 
I  was  there  for  eight  months  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war — 
and  I  found  that  those  "  last  legs  '*  were  growing  stronger  every 
day.  I  saw  Matisse,  back  from  the  front  for  a  few  days,  and 
he  desires  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  at  work  again.  Morgan 
Russell  is  now  doing  his  best  pictures  in  Paris.  Delaunay  fled 
to  Spain  so  as  to  paint  in  peace.  Picasso  is  still  busy.  Picabia, 
Duchamp,  Nadelmann  and  many  more  have  come  to  America 
to  pursue  their  studies.  Everywhere  I  went  I  found  enthusiasm 
and  heard  glowing  plans  for  post-bellum  exhibitions.  The  "  war 
number  "  of  Blast  was  just  recently  issued,  as  vortiginous  and 
"  crazy  *'  as  ever.  Only  in  academic  quarters  does  any  cloud 
seem  to  have  settled.  History  is  repeating  itself,  not  only  as  to 
the  prophecies,  but  as  to  their  falsity.  Let  this  critic  who  pre- 
dicts the  downfall  of  modern  painting  ask  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz 
if  there  is  any  noticeable  diminution  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
new  artists  for  the  new  work.  Mr.  Stieglitz  is  in  a  position  to 
know.  There  is  twice  as  much  modern  painting  being  shown  In 
America  now  as  there  was  a  year  ago.  Just  last  month  we  wit- 
nessed the  two  best  exhibitions  of  modern  work  by  Americans 
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ever  seen  in  this  country.  This  month  I  am  writing  of  four  one- 
man  exhibitions  of  the  new  painting,  three  of  which  are  at  gal- 
leries that  a  few  years  ago  would  have  repudiated  the  work  they 
are  now  heralding.  Van  Gogh  is  also  to  be  seen,  and  by  the 
time  these  words  are  in  print  Cezanne^s  water-colors,  the  most 
advanced  of  that  painter's  accomplishments,  will  be  on  exhibition. 
Then  there  are  other  "modern"  shows,  some  already  on  the 
walls  and  others  booked  for  the  near  future,  which  are  crowding 
out  the  old-fashioned  academic  painters  who  swamped  us  a  few 
seasons  back.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to 
permit  all  artists  of  any  ability  to  expose  freely  and  without 
cost  to  themselves  at  many  galleries  I  In  truth,  the  *'  last  legs  " 
are  sturdy  and  are  growing  daily.  Let  no  one  be  deceived  by 
those  yearners  for  the  past,  who,  with  the  self-complacency  of 
ignorance,  tell  you  that  youth  is  dead,  that  achievement  is  over, 
and  that  high  striving  is  lunacy. 

Last  month  I  spoke  of  two  pictures  by  Man  Ray  and  said 
that  his  color  was  not  displeasing.  This  month  I  have  seen  a 
whole  exhibition  of  his  works,  and  can  say  further  that  his  color 
is  at  times  most  pleasing.  Indeed,  it  Is  rich  in  those  colorful 
and  attractive  greys  which  have  come  to  be  an  etiquette  with 
numerous  members  of  the  newer  schools.  That  there  are  sev- 
eral different  Inspirations  in  Ray's  works  is  of  importance  only 
to  the  aesthetlcian.  With  this  painter  they  indicate  a  striving 
for  greater  significance  of  expression  in  the  bending  of  certain 
methods  to  his  own  ends.  He  is  an  artist  in  process.  There 
is  nothing  final  about  any  one  of  his  pictures.  He  is  searching 
for  an  ultimate  personal  expression,  and  his  Influences  are  suffi- 
ciently unconscious  to  permit  of  the  retention  of  his  self-respect. 
He  has  garnered  much  from  reproductions  but  what  he  has  ab- 
sorbed will,  in  time,  free  him  from  the  shackles  of  the  student,  for 
it  will  teach  him  the  things  he  should  avoid.  After  all,  an  art 
education  is  necessary  only  to  point  out  to  the  serious  painter 
the  faults  of  his  teacher  and  to  force  a  clear  way  through  the 
quagmire  of  others'  mistakes.  I  believe  Man  Ray  will  take  this 
personal  route  to  good  work,  even  though  at  present  he  is  handi- 
capped by  an  ignorance  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  great 
aesthetic  expression. 
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What  we  sorely  need  Is  a  school  of  instruction  in  composition, 
or  a  book,  replete  with  diagrams,  explaining  to  artists  the  founda- 
tion on  which  all  true  art  is  built,  and  why.  Such  text-books  as 
we  now  have  are,  without  exception,  superficial,  objective  and 
injurious.  They  mistake  pattern  for  form,  delimited  spaces  for 
volumes,  outlines  for  lines,  balance  for  composition,  surface  har- 
mony for  organization,  and  two-dimensioned  linear  sequence  for 
rhythm.  Not  one  of  these  books  has  touched  on  composition 
which  goes  deeper  than  Japanese  art  and  the  mosaicists  of 
Ravenna.  Even  Clive  Bell's  Art  halts  on  the  hither  side  of  the 
simplest  profundity.  Lacking  such  a  guide  to  the  rational  basis 
of  his  efforts,  the  painter  strays  into  the  half-light  of  transcen- 
dental theories,  and  all  his  life  he  struggles  with  imaginary 
spectres.  The  lesson  that  all  these  modern  men  must  learn  is 
the  oldest  in  painting  and,  indeed,  in  any  of  the  arts :  namely, 
that  aesthetic  emotion  is  possible  only  from  a  reaction  to  tactile 
form.  Scientists  and  psychologists  like  Lipps,  Karl  Groos,, 
Titchener,  Kiilpe  and  Fechner  have,  through  innumerable  experi- 
mentations, made  impossible  any  denial  of  this  conjecture. 
AEsthetische  Einfuhlung  (Lipps),  Inner e  Nachahmungy  and 
JEsthetisches  Miterlehen  (Groos)  are  no  longer  speculative 
phrases,  but  specific  explanations  of  the  organic  functions  of  emo- 
tional apperception.  The  superficial  sentiment  aroused  by  famil- 
iar scenes  or  dramatic  arrangements  are  only  the  pale  reflexes 
of  the  intense  drama  of  everyday  existence.  It  is  alone  from 
the  plastically  perfect  ordination  of  volumes  that  aesthetic  em- 
pathy springs.  Mere  distortion  or  novelty  has  only  the  passing 
attraction  of  curiosity. 

Unhappily,  many  men,  such  as  Davies  and  Walt  Kuhn,  think 
that  a  peculiar  surface  makes  for  significant  art,  that  a  picture 
done  in  pure  color  and  containing  bizarre  deformities  constitutes 
newness.  The  same  error  animates  modern  prosody.  Incompe- 
tent prose  writers  are  rapidly  becoming  poets  to-day  because  of 
the  seeming  latitude  permitted  them  by  vers  libre.  You  may 
turn  to  any  popular  magazine  and  find  disintegrated  prose  mas- 
querading as  poetry.  Yet,  these  abortive  adversaria  are  no  more 
senseless  than  the  majority  of  "  modern "  paintings.  Their 
authors  have  merely  mistaken  a  new  order  of  government  for 
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anarchy.  Perhaps  it  is  this  idea  of  art  anarchy — also  believed 
in  by  the  public — that  has  stood  in  the  way  of  a  more  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  new  forms.  The  average  spectator,  believ- 
ing modern  painting  to  be  chaotic,  imagines  it  easy  to  do.  The 
reverse,  however,  is  the  truth.  No  old  painting  is  more  tightly 
drawn  together  than  are  some  Picassos;  no  subject  of  the  masters 
fits  its  frame  better  than  in  a  Matisse ;  and  the  relations  of  forms 
and  lines  in  a  Cezanne  are  as  intricate  and  complex  as  in  a 
Rubens.  But,  because  of  shallow  imitators,  who  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  what  they  are  doing  and  who  rush  into  modernity  merely 
to  keep  themselves  in  the  spotlight,  the  public  has  come  to  look 
upon  the  new  movements  as  incredible  nonsense,  and  therefore 
as  something  to  be  laughed  at. 

That  Ray  imitates  is  no  sign  that  he  will  always  imitate, 
for  back  of  his  eclecticism  is  a  marked  degree  of  comprehension. 
Some  of  his  smaller  canvases  recall,  as  to  color  and  forms,  the 
pre-Cubist  work  of  Picasso.  They  do  not  possess  the  stupendous 
commodite  de  la  main  that  the  Spaniard  possesses,  but  they  are 
competent  admirations  of  that  great  leader.  In  other  of  his 
pictures,  one  divines  the  fact  that  Ray  has  at  one  time  admired 
Picabia  but  has  quickly  passed  beyond  him,  for,  let  it  be  said, 
his  work  is  more  artistic  than  Picabia's.  He  is  still  treating  his 
form  from  an  objective  standpoint,  that  is;  he  deals  with  nature, 
distorted,  simplified,  arranged  and  flattened.  In  some  pictures 
he  has  striven  for  the  linear  fluctuations  caused  by  angles  precipi- 
tated toward  each  other.  In  others,  he  has  sensed  the  instability 
of  normal  slight  and  the  impossibility  of  painting  objectivity  by 
reproducing  its  silhouette,  and  has  tried,  by  using  a  double  out- 
line, to  achieve  a  two-eyed  vision  which  will  envelop  his  subject. 
This  optical  problem,  which  has  been  worrying  artists  since  da 
Vinci*s  statement  of  it  in  his  Trattato  della  Pittura,  was  solved 
in  Cezanne  by  the  use  of  color  as  a  functionating  element.  In  still 
other  of  Ray*s  canvases,  such  as  the  one  reproduced  in  his  cata- 
logue, he  has  barkened  to  the  injunctions  of  Futurism,  and  has 
made  the  usual  sequence  of  movements  so  dear  to  Severini  and 
Boccioni  and  so  effectively  manipulated  by  Picabia.  In  all  of 
such  pictures  there  is  a  prettiness  of  decoration  which,  when  Ray 
has  progressed  further,  will  disappear  and  give  place  to  volume. 
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At  present  they  reveal  clumsiness  of  line  and  visual  heaviness. 
Subjectively,  there  is  no  weight  and  counter-weight 

I  believe  that  criticism  should  be  neither  a  hunting  for  faults 
nor  a  panegyric  over  good  qualities,  but  rather  a  cool  and  rational 
exposition  of  an  artist's  merits  and  defects  and,  if  the  efforts 
merit  it,  an  indication  of  the  way  which  leads  to  a  larger  con- 
ception and  a  more  profound  vision.  Ray  most  certainly  de- 
serves such  criticism.  His  talent  and  avidity  and  experimental 
curiosity  are  a  healthy  sign  of  unrest  and  an  eloquent  expression 
of  a  desire  to  move  forward.  As  he  stands  now,  his  color  is 
meaningless,  save  as  rich  pattern.  His  forms  are,  as  he  himself 
admits,  two-dimensional;  and  while  such  works  as  No.  17  are 
childish,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  pictures  like  Nos.  30,  29  and 
14,  there  are  in  his  exhibition  charming  frames  that  show  great 
talent:  I  speak  particularly  of  his  landscapes,  Nos.  24  and  27. 
But  Ray  must  not  forget  that,  besides  balance  of  line,  there  must 
also  be  balance  of  every  element  of  his  color.  In  some  of  his 
works  the  richness  of  color  has  run  into  a  uniformly  hot  scheme 
which  loses  all  attraction  after  the  first  dazzling  glance.  He  is, 
though,  far  more  chromatically  sensitive  than  Stern,  whose  out- 
line is  like  stretched  wire  and  just  about  as  aesthetically  satisfy- 
ing; and  if  his  great  promise  can  be  headed  toward  organization, 
we  may  expect  significant  things  from  him  later  on. 

To  switch  our  attention  from  Man  Ray  to  the  exhibition  by 
Lachman  at  the  Reinhardt  galleries  is  a  dreary  and  depressing 
operation.  In  Lachman  we  have  a  painter  of  very  small  talent, 
one  whose  work  breathes  a  decadent  self-content  and  is  singularly 
free  from  aesthetic  or  artistic  ideas.  He  is  an  Impressionist, 
with  all  the  heaviness  and  insensitivity  of  a  Germanic  Bazille. 
He  apparently  has  sat  long  before  nature,  and,  while  struggling 
with  the  means  which  were  so  exquisitely  sensitive  in  the  hands 
of  Monet,  he  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  forget  the  chromo- 
lithographs that  might  have  hung  in  the  parlor  of  his  boyhood 
home.  He  has  achieved  what  I  have  always  thought  impossible, 
namely:  painting  impressionistically  and  recording  none  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  out-of-doors. 

During  the  past  five  years  I  have  seen  thousands  of  works 
which  are  better  in  Lachman's  own  style,  works  more  sensitive 
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and  more  talented.  This  painter  appears  to  have  reached  a 
definite  goal  of  his  own  setting  where  he  has  decided  to  rest 
his  experimental  labors.  In  his  expression  there  Is  exhibited  no 
desire  to  progress,  no  indication,  In  fact,  that  he  Is  cognizant 
that  there  is  room  to  evolve.  His  technical  accompHshments 
impress  one  with  the  belief  that  beneath  them  lurks  that  com- 
placency which  only  a  complete  Ignorance  of  profound  art  can 
produce.  His  exhibition  Is  well  worth  seeing.  If  only  as  an 
example  of  the  quicksands  Into  which  a  meagre,  misdirected 
talent  will  lead.  The  diluted  "  poetry  "  of  Leon  Dabo's  Whlst- 
lerlan  poster-pictures  constitutes  a  similar  warning  to  analytic 
painters.  In  the  skatlng-pond  of  artistic  endeavor,  Lachman 
and  Dabo  are  the  danger-posts.  There  Is  an  intelligent  move- 
ment afloat  to  woo  inartistic  painters  from  "  high  art  "  to  crafts- 
manship, and  It  would  be  well  for  many  of  our  native  artists  to 
heed  the  call  of  the  profound  Doctor  who  Instigated  the  move- 
ment. 

Last  month  I  had  occasion  to  speak  of  Davey,  who  had  a 
canvas  In  the  Montross  show,  as  softly  poetic  and  Engllshly 
sentimental.  Since  then  I  have  seen  a  room  of  Daveys,  and 
my  original  opinion  has  been  strengthened.  Davey  comes  to 
us  from  Henri,  who  Is  descended  from  Manet,  who  In  turn 
comes  from  Velazquez.  In  the  evolution  from  Velazquez  to 
Davey,  Franz  Hals  has  put  In  appearance  also.  His  progressiis 
follows  that  line  of  painting  which  exists  for  the  sake  of  medium 
and  character — a  once  powerful  and  salutary  performance.  Its 
need  has  gone  now,  however;  Its  duty  Is  done;  but  Its  embers 
still  glow  In  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  nations.  Davey,  I  be- 
lieve, will  be  Its  last  exponent  to  achieve  fame.  I  was  dumb- 
founded, when  I  first  viewed  this  collection  of  his  works  at  the 
Macbeth  Gallery,  to  see  what,  to  me,  appears  to  be  an  accumula- 
tion in  one  man  of  all  those  qualities  held  dear  by  "  society  *'  as 
well  as  by  the  bourgeoisie.  The  unthinking  "  patrons  of  art  "  ad- 
mire the  simple  reverberators  of  emotion  like  Manet,  although 
he  Is  a  little  austere.  They  like  Henri,  although  he  Is  a  trifle 
brutal.  They  like  Hals,  despite  his  flagrant  vulgarity.  Velaz- 
quez comes  very  near  being  perfect  to  these  people,  although  he 
could  be  more  democratic. 
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Davey  possesses  what  these  other  painters  lack.  He  is  not 
brutal,  but  pretty  and  tender  like  a  feminized  and  weaker  Henri. 
He  is  not  vulgar,  but  has  a  veneer  of  daintiness  not  dissimilar 
to  the  lace  cover  on  milady's  dressing-table.  Furthermore,  his 
art  is  democratic.  He  has  just  the  adequate  refinement,  the 
necessary  charm,  the  requisite  plebeian  appeal  which  will  satisfy 
the  wealthy  buyers'  craving  for  likenesses  of  themselves  about 
the  walls.  Davey's  color,  they  will  no  doubt  argue,  makes  him 
modern;  therefore  they  will  suffer  no  qualms  about  their  tastes 
being  reactionary.  Needless  to  say,  his  works,  aesthetically,  are 
inferior  to  their  inspirations.  They  lack  the  accentuation  of 
salient  traits,  known  as  "  character,"  so  sought  after  by  the 
potential  Sargents  in  the  Art  Students'  Leagues.  They  certainly 
are  not  painted  so  well  as  a  Velazquez;  and  the  acute  vitality 
of  Hals  is  never  present.  As  patterns,  they  fall  far  short  of 
Manet.  And  yet,  these  shortcomings  will  never  be  noticed,  be- 
cause Davey  possesses  that  strong  quality  which  dazzles  and 
blinds  the  critic  and  buyer  alike — the  quality  of  gloss  and  finish, 
large  brush  strokes,  and  prettiness  of  effect.  Even  so,  they  are 
more  emotional  than  the  much  overrated  Spelcher  and  the  swash- 
buckling Bellows.  I  predict  for  Davey  a  great  demand.  He  has 
undoubtedly  chosen  painting  as  a  profession,  and  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  his  profession.  Mr.  William  Chase,  whose  mustachios, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  are  as  noted  as  his  high  lights,  should 
look  to  his  laurels.  It  will  take  all  his  ancient  force  to  keep 
popular  step  with  this  new  disciple  of  the  people's  taste. 

In  the  next  room  Hayley  Lever  is  shown.  This  "  advanced  '* 
painter  is  an  Impressionist  who  retains  much  academism;  and 
his  disguise  of  raucous  and  inharmonious  color  cannot  hide  this 
patent  fact.  Here  we  have  more  **  effects,"  though  not  pretty 
like  Davey's.  Some  of  his  water-colors  are  so  metallic  in  their 
color  that  they  recall  Signac's  pseudo-scientific  canvases;  and  his 
technique  occasionally  brings  to  mind  the  enthusiastic  hashures 
of  the  crazy  Van  Gogh. 

At  "  291  "  we  have  a  man  of  entirely  different  calibre. 
Bluemner  is  a  serious  searcher  after  reality.  For  this,  let  us 
praise  him.  He  is  working  out  a  problem  which  he  says  will 
take  him  twenty  years  to  solve.     His  problem  is  to  express,  by 
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abstract  means,  an  almost  photographic  representation  of  na- 
ture's effect  on  us.  Already  he  has  undoubtedly  made  advances 
towards  his  goal.  My  first  impression,  on  entering  the  room, 
was  one  of  being  before  a  number  of  colored  photographs.  Not 
that  his  works  in  any  way  resemble  photographs ;  but  such  is  the 
flashing  reaction  got  from  them.  His  painting  is  done  in  broad 
planes  of  almost  pure  pigments,  heavily  outlined  and  tonally  con- 
trasted. His  themes  are  all  landscapes  in  which  are  houses  and 
streams  and  factories.  His  color,  as  such,  is  unpleasant,  and 
his  drawing  insensitive,  although  he  feels  an  emotion  before  his 
subject.  For  Bluemner  there  is  little  criticism  possible.  He  is 
in  process  and,  as  yet,  has  not  entered  fully  upon  his  life  route. 
The  most  we  receive  from  his  work  now  is  a  sense  of  sincerity  in 
purpose.    This,  of  course,  is  not  enough. 

Many  critics  hold  that  good  intentions  are  interesting  and 
that,  when  a  man  expresses  personality  of  vision,  he  is  of  impor- 
tance. This  is  too  broad  and  elastic  a  precept  for  one  to  go  on. 
The  opinions  of  all  people  may  differ  slightly  from  those  of  their 
neighbors,  but  if  one  spent  his  time  searching  out  and  listening 
to  these  petty  divergencies,  he  would  undoubtedly  die  in  ignor- 
ance. So  it  is  with  painters.  The  significance  of  opinions  is  all 
that  should  interest  us — the  result  of  an  artist's  directed  creative 
ability,  his  greatness  of  expression.  The  mere  truth  of  a  thing 
does  not,  in  all  cases,  arouse  our  admiration.  If  one  should  con- 
voke the  populace  to  a  great  amphitheatre  in  order  to  expound 
the  fact  that  New  York  City  is  in  the  State  of  New  York,  or 
that  houses  were  generally  erected  for  the  sake  of  habitation  and 
storage,  the  populace,  while  recognizing  the  truth  of  such  state- 
ments, would  only  resent  the  impertinence  of  the  man  who  had 
wasted  their  time. 

The  sincerity  of  some  painters  is  analogous.  Their  ideas 
are  their  own  greatest  joy;  and  if  the  results  in  concrete  ex- 
pression are  not  inherently  great  or  interesting,  why  should  their 
weakness  be  condoned  and  their  intentions  apotheosized?  What 
is  demanded  of  art  is  not  good  intentions,  but  significant  results; 
and  Bluemner  has  not  yet  arrived  at  these  results.  It  is  under- 
stood, of  course,  that  he  deserves  less  obloquy  than  the  facile 
men  who  paint  as  a  trade;  but  are  these  latter  performers  not 
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beneath  consideration?  A  man  who  Is  frankly  a  craftsman  and 
does  not  pretend  to  "  art "  Is  far  more  useful  and  productive : 
he  at  least  gives  something  In  return  for  his  pay-envelope.  The 
men  who  stand  In  the  way  of  serious  artists,  masquerading  as 
creators  and  scoffing  at  the  things  they  do  not  understand,  are 
merely  Impostors.  Let  us  scorn  failure,  recognize  sincerity,  re- 
spect promise  and  revere  achievement. 

Among  the  purely  artistic  Illustrative  works  of  the  world, 
synthetic  as  to  mental  attitude  toward  both  subject-matter  and 
treatment,  few  stand  higher  than  those  of  Gauguin.  Literary, 
as  all  these  works  necessarily  are,  his  are  merely  starting-points. 
Impetuses  toward  flights  of  the  imagination  on  the  part  of  the 
spectator — flights  In  which  there  is  a  yearning  for  hot,  tropical 
foliage,  adventures  in  unfamiliar  lands,  the  spell  of  exotic  coun- 
tries, the  allurement  of  strange  peoples.  Gauguin  made  his  pic- 
tures with  this  psychological  desire  ever  In  mind.  Consequently, 
they  are  highly  emotional.  To  compete  with  an  artist  like  this 
Indian-Frenchman  on  his  own  ground,  even  though  one  be  a 
better  artist,  Is  a  thankless  enough  task.  But  to  attempt  to  run 
parallel  with  him  when  one  lacks  all  his  bigness  and  freedom  and 
liberty  and  has  only  a  small  talent  for  pattern.  Is  worse  than 
futile. 

This  latter  task  is  just  what  Stephen  Haweis  has  set  himself. 
In  his  exhibition  at  the  Berlin  Photographic  Gallery  there  are 
124  works  In  oil  and  water-color,  ranging  from  servile  Imitations 
of  Whistler  to  Inspirations  from  the  early  juvenile  work  of  the 
Italian  Futurists.  Haweis  cannot  be  criticized  from  the  stand- 
point of  significant  painting,  although  his  preface  would  lead 
one  to  believe  he  aims  at  profound  work.  Always  he  is  the 
dainty,  light-fingered  illustrator,  more  at  home  in  water-color 
than  In  the  more  masculine  medium  of  oils.  Some  of  his  work 
has,  strangely  enough,  the  whimsical  prettiness  of  the  fairy-book 
Illustrations  of  Arthur  Rackham.  His  drawing  of  the  human 
figure  has  been  conned  from  the  prints  of  the  Japanese.  It  has 
become  with  him  a  facile  trick,  a  repetitious  operation  that  is 
little  better  than  a  habit  of  linear  pronunciation.  In  the  appli- 
cation of  these  tricks,  Haweis's  simplifications  are  always  the 
same  (how  unlike  Matisse  I)  ;  and  they  are  devoid  of  aesthetic 
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interest  because  they  are  simple  and  nothing  more.  When  we 
see  his  expressed  love  for  the  Japanese  Whistler,  Condor,  the 
fan  maker,  and  Rackham  we  know  immediately  the  quality  of  his 
temperament  and  talent. 

Such  pictures  as  Florentine  Gardens  and  Papeete  at  Night 
serve  only  to  accentuate  his  feminine  gift  of  charm  and  attrac- 
tiveness— a  gift,  alas !  too  common  among  Anglo-Saxons  and 
highly  decadent  Latins.  When  Hawels  tries  to  depict  light  he 
fails  because  of  his  lack  of  fearlessness  in  using  bold  colors.  The 
beautiful  fishes  and  sea  vegetation  of  which  he  speaks  in  his 
pamphlet,  are,  as  a  general  rule,  painted  in  greys,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, we  receive  little  idea  of  their  purity  and  beauty.  In  his 
more  advanced  frames,  where  he  has  cut  palms  trees  and  multi- 
plied arms  for  the  sake  of  kinematic  movement,  his  vision  is 
crude  and  chaotic.  Will  painters  never  learn  that  only  through 
subjective  processes  can  movement  be  expressed  on  a  static  sur- 
face? Hawels's  undersea  effects  fall  short  even  of  SoroUa's, 
and  some  of  his  water-colors,  when  similar  to  Homer's,  are  not 
in  a  class  with  the  latter  painter.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  some  of  his  work  has  impelling  charm  in  a  flat,  pretty  and 
insignificant  way,  and  that  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  fans,  screens 
and  vases.  In  this  line  of  applied  craftsmanship  Hawels  would 
do  some  exquisite  things ;  and  I  cannot  help  hoping  that  the  time 
will  come  when  I  shall  see  these  useful  articles  made  more  beau- 
tiful than  they  are  to-day  by  the  men  of  such  genuine  talent  as 
Haweis  undoubtedly  has  for  this  task. 

In  the  past  I  have  written  much  against  Van  Gogh,  and 
yet  after  struggling  through  the  cloying  prettiness  and  stupid 
diablerles  of  some  recent  American  painters,  the  work  of  this 
Dutchman  comes  as  a  welcome  respite.  A  great  artist — no ! 
But  a  colossus,  none  the  less,  when  compared  with  the  Zorachs, 
the  Sterns,  the  Lachmans,  the  Spelchers  and  the  Haweisesl. 
There  are  some  excellent  examples  of  his  work  now  on  view 
at  the  Modern  Gallery — a  very  early  study  of  a  peasant  woman, 
like  an  Israels,  but  far  better,  and  not  dissimilar  to  a  Daumler; 
a  landscape  full  of  air  and  enthusiasm,  done  toward  the  tragic 
end;  a  large  portrait  of  a  woman,  one  of  his  very  best  canvases; 
and  another  landscape,  a  snow  scene,  which  is  like  a  more  solid 
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and  impetuous  Monet.  For  those  who  care  to  rest  In  the  shadow 
of  secondary  greatness  and  high  fervor  this  little  gallery  is  a 
mecca.  At  least  Van  Gogh  had  convictions  and  was  not  a  stodgy 
imitator  of  others.  His  faults  were  not  children  of  a  mind 
which  followed  Inferior  men.  He  knew  what  he  wanted  to  do, 
and  achieved  his  end.  That  it  was  not  greater  is  not  due  to  an 
ignorant  harking  after  false  gods,  but  because  his  goal  was  the 
highest  one  his  fanatical  mind  could  visualize.  His  great  love 
of  concrete  nature  as  an  unsurpassable  reflection  of  the  divine 
will,  was  his  conscious  aesthetic  stumbling-block.  He  had  force, 
but  it  was  the  force  of  personality  and  enthusiasm,  not  of  the 
intelligence.  As  a  man  we  must  love  and  pity  him.  As  an  ar- 
tist, he  was  a  fanatic  who,  through  lack  of  other  outlets,  chose 
painting  as  a  safety-valve  for  a  deep  and  unorganized  emotion. 

Of  Child  Hassam,  the  ardent  devotee  of  the  generation  of 
1870,  there  is  little  to  say,  save  that  he  is  the  best  of  his  clan 
to  be  seen  in  this  country.  He  has  just  as  much  composition  as 
most  of  his  predecessors,  and  his  color  adheres  to  the  gamut 
of  Monet.  I,  for  one,  have  grown  tired  of  those  pictorial  ap- 
proximations to  nature's  cliffs  and  waves  and  woods,  from  which 
the  profounder  artistic  qualities  are  absent.  Personally,  I  prefer 
a  good  photograph  or,  still  better,  nature  at  first-hand.  Impres- 
sionism has  outgrown  its  utility,  not  to  say  its  originality.  The 
study  of  light,  once  so  necessary  to  naturalistic  decoration,  has 
been  completed  forever  by  Renoir.  Hassam's  work  will  bring 
back  the  famlhar  scenes  of  European  galleries  of  twenty  years 
ago. 

But  what  possible  excuse  can  painters  advance  for  clinging 
to  the  antiquated  methods  of  an  experimental  era  which  has 
served  its  usefulness?  Impressionism  was  but  a  step  in  the  evo- 
lution of  new  means — a  preoccupation  with  the  problems  of 
pleinairisme.  I  cannot  Imagine  anyone  to-day  choosing  to  cross 
the  western  desert  In  a  canvas-top  pioneer  wagon  when  a  luxuri- 
ous transcontinental  railway  is  available.  Yet,  the  adherence 
to  the  primitive  means  of  a  defunct  art  epoch  is  no  mere  reac- 
tionary. All  true  art  aims  to  express  the  same  sesthetic  emotion 
through  rhythmic  forms,  and  when  a  painter  has  access  to  meth- 
ods which  will  intensify  his  expression,  he  Is  denying  progress 
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and  handicapping  his  vision  when  he  refuses  to  make  use  of 
them.  We  are  still  receiving  books  on  the  Barbizon  school  I 
And  many  of  our  most  talented  painters  are  unaware  that  Im- 
pressionism is  a  corpse.  I  doubt  if,  in  any  other  line  of  human 
endeavor,  there  exists  so  colossal  and  abysmal  an  ignorance 
of  the  underlying  factors  of  progress.  We  are  In  the  midst  of 
the  splendid  beginnings  of  a  new  Renaissance  in  art — an  epoch 
whose  means  and  discoveries  have  opened  the  door  on  an  in- 
finitude of  possibilities.  But  painters  are  still  clinging  to  a 
musty  and  unvital  past,  serenely  unconscious  of  the  great  march 
of  events.  Let  our  young  men,  just  blossoming  into  the  strength 
of  their  talent,  heed  the  signs. 


UNDERSTANDING  GERMANY* 

Max  Eastman 

PERHAPS  the  most  important  thing  we  can  do  in  America 
at  this  moment  is  to  understand  Germany.  Most  of  us, 
who  are  not  of  German  birth,  desire  the  defeat  of  the 
Kaiser's  arms.  And  we  desire  this  because  we  love  liberty,  and 
the  German  people  do  not  seem  to  love  it.  They  submit  them- 
selves devotedly  to  an  imperial  master,  and  they  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  negative  commandments  under  the  rule  of  a  feudal 
caste:  We  dread  lest  their  victory  should  mean  the  spreading 
of  that  atmosphere  and  that  way  of  living  over  the  world. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  however,  that  the  babies  of  Germany 
are  born  with  as  strong  a  lov€  of  liberty  as  the  babies  of  Anglo- 
Saxondom.  They  are  not  of  a  different  race.  What  we  call 
races,  in  our  loose  conversation  and  journalism,  are  not  races  at 
all,  but  merely  groups  of  people  who  live  under  certain  tradi- 
tional ideas.  And  the  people  who  live  under  German  ideas  have 
the  same  native  desire  to  feel  free  that  we  have. 

Luther  is  worshipped  in  Germany  as  the  champion  of  liberty 
for  the  individual  conscience  against  the  dictates  of  the  Roman 
Church.  Goethe's  Faust  is  the  classic  of  the  mind's  liberation 
from  dogmatic  scholarship.  Kant's  philosophy  is  a  monumental 
apparatus  for  establishing  "  God,  freedom  and  immortality " 
in  the  face  of  mathematical  law  and  the  causal  determinism  of 
modern  science.  Schiller's  "  Hymn  to  Liberty "  is  almost  a 
domestic  song.  Heine  cast  loose  from  every  bond  that  he  could 
think  of  in  his  day.  And  Nietzsche  thought  of  more.  He  cast 
loose  from  the  bond  of  Christian  ethics.  There  is  no  fuller  rec- 
ord of  the  ideal  love  of  liberty  than  is  furnished  by  these  heroes 
of  Germany's  culture.  And  until  we  feel  ourselves  kindred  to 
the  Germans  in  this  deep  impulse,  we  shall  not  understand  them. 

When  a  man  loves  a  woman,  and  he  can  not  have  her  in  the 
fashion  of  the  flesh,  he  becomes  so  much  the  more  enamored  of 
her  spirit,  and  builds  up  a  little  universe  of  ideal  and  emotional 
experience  in  which  she  is  the  queen.    It  was  so  that  Dante  loved 
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Beatrice.  It  was  so  that  the  mediaeval  saints  loved  the  Mother 
of  God.    It  is  so  that  the  Germans  love  liberty. 

Through  accident  or  the  caprice  of  history,  and  not  through 
any  quality  of  their  nature,  the  German  people  have  issued  into 
the  new  age,  with  the  bonds  of  feudalism  still  on  them.  Because 
the  King  of  Prussia  had  a  domain  of  his  own,  and  did  not  depend 
upon  them  for  money  support,  his  barons  never  united  in  hand- 
ing him  a  Magna  Charta.  Because  commerce  and  the  industrial 
arts  were  so  late  to  flourish  there,  the  bourgeois  wealth  of  Prus- 
sia never  yet  marshaled  the  common  people  in  one  of  those 
democratic  revolutions  that  altered  the  face  of  politics  in  Eng- 
land and  France.  Through  the  exigencies  of  international  war 
for  survival,  it  became  imperative  for  the  freer  states,  and  the 
republican  cities,  within  German  territory  to  unite  under  Prussia 
as  under  an  imperial  power.  For  such  reasons  as  these  it  hap- 
pened that  all  those  north  European  kindred  of  ours,  with  their 
emotional  love  of  liberty,  became  patriotic  members  of  an  empire 
which  subjects  them  to  its  own  ends,  the  ends  of  a  feudal  nobility 
in  Prussia. 

Is  it  not  natural  that  a  people  who  love  liberty  as  we  do, 
and  yet  are  induced  by  the  accidents  of  their  evolution  to  pay 
honor  of  devotion  to  such  a  government,  should  manufacture 
their  liberty  in  an  ideal  world  of  the  spirit?  And  having  manu- 
factured, must  they  not  inevitably  overassert  its  glories?  It 
seems  to  me  quaintly  characteristic  of  all  human  nature  that  these 
people,  dwelling  beside  us  under  a  feudal  authority,  should  sug- 
gest to  themselves  that  the  intense  spirituality  of  their  freedom  is 
the  mark  of  a  superior  race.  There  was  never  a  disappointed 
lover  who  did  not  congratulate  his  soul  upon  its  soulfulness. 
There  was  never  a  consecrated  saint  who  escaped  entirely  the 
mood  of  self-righteousness.  It  is  by  such  analogies  that  we  in 
America  can  understand  the  zeal  with  which  patriotic  subjects  of 
an  emperor  march  out  to  death  believing  that  they  defend  a 
freedom  of  the  soul  of  man  which  is  the  unique  heritage  of  their 
"  race." 

The  master  expression  of  the  German  attitude  to  life  Is  the 
philosophy  of  Immanuel  Kant,  expounded  in  two  books  the  de- 
tailed understanding  of  which  Is  In  Itself  a  liberal  profession. 
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John  Dewey,  in  his  "German  Philosophy  and  Politics,"  says: 
"  It  is  a  precarious  undertaking  to  single  out  some  one  thing  in 
German  philosophy  as  of  typical  importance  in  understanding 
German  national  life.  Yet  I  am  committed  to  the  venture.  My 
conviction  is  that  we  have  its  root  idea  in  the  doctrine  of  Kant 
concerning  the  two  realms,  one  outer,  physical  and  necessary,  the 
other  inner,  ideal  and  free.  To  this  we  must  add  that  in  spite  of 
their  separateness  and  independence,  the  primacy  always  lies  with 
the  inner.  As  compared  with  this,  the  philosophy  of  a  Nietzsche, 
to  which  so  many  resort  at  the  present  time  for  explanation  of 
what  seems  to  them  otherwise  inexplicable,  is  but  a  superficial 
and  transitory  wave  of  opinion.  Surely  the  chief  mark  of  dis- 
tinctively German  civilization  is  its  combination  of  self-conscious 
idealism  with  unsurpassed  technical  efficiency  and  organization 
in  the  varied  fields  of  action." 

This  statement  of  the  heart  of  German  philosophy,  with  the 
rest  that  you  will  find  in  John  Dewey's  little  book,  extends  that 
avenue  to  an  understanding  of  Germany  which  opened  in  our 
recognizing  that  German  people  have  the  same  instinctive  nature 
that  we  have.  It  tells  us  by  what  mighty  edifices  of  intellectuality 
and  art  they  have  sought  to  satisfy  that  nature.  And  if  we  enter 
these  structures  with  sympathy,  we  can  see  how  easily  we  too 
should  have  become  laboriously  soulful  in  our  attainment  of 
the  feeling  of  freedom,  if  we  had  not  been  blessed  with  that  little 
modicum  of  "  civil  liberty  "  upon  which  we  have  so  long  exercised 
our  love.  For  this  subtle  interior  device  by  which  the  mind  com- 
pensates with  a  theory  when  the  body  is  disappointed  of  a  fact, 
is  not  peculiar  to  any  people.  It  is  a  universal  trick  of  man's 
nature.    It  is  the  key  to  most  systems  of  philosophy. 

There  is  another  theory,  too,  and  another  fact  which  helps 
the  people  of  Germany  to  enjoy  their  kind  of  freedom.  The 
theory  is  that  the  state  is  a  good  in  itself,  more  important  than 
the  destiny  of  any  number  of  individuals.  The  state  is  created 
by  the  individuals  using  themselves  as  material,  and  the  very 
best  thing  that  can  befall  an  individual  is  to  become  the  material 
of  a  noble  and  harmonious  state.  And  this  theory  has  been  so 
well  employed  by  the  ruling  classes  in  Prussia,  that  almost  any 
German  who  is  not  a  revolutionist  will  tell  you,  as  Professor 
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Miinsterberg  does,  that  he  is  absolutely  and  really  free,  but  he 
chooses  in  his  freedom  to  make  the  aims  of  the  state  paramount 
to  his  own. 

A  professor  in  a  German  university  who  is  very  fond  of  ultra- 
modern music  refrained  from  attending  a  celebrated  opera  be- 
cause his  emperor  (emperor  of  his  university)  had  withheld 
approval  from  it.  He  attended  the  opera  in  Paris.  But  he  was 
eager  to  explain  to  the  Parisians  that  in  not  attending  in  Berlin 
he  was  acting  as  a  free  agent  who  loved  the  ideal  of  an  ordered 
state. 

We  need  not  imagine  that  this  ideal  would  be  so  much  loved 
in  Germany,  however,  if  the  state  were  not  exceedingly  well 
ordered.  And  that  is  the  material  fact,  which  makes  all  these 
rather  insubstantial  ideals  acceptable  to  so  many.  The  ruling 
caste  in  Germany  have  known  how  not  only  to  preach  the  theory 
of  well-being  in  a  disciplined  state — every  ruling  caste  has  done 
that — -but  they  have  been  wise  enough  actually  to  produce  a  little 
of  the  well-being.  And  that  is  the  triumph  they  are  celebrating 
now.  The  masses  of  the  people  are  better  off  in  Germany  than 
they  are  anywhere  else.  The  government  is  authoritative,  but 
also  it  is  social.  As  Frederic  C.  Howe  says  of  the  worker: 
*'  His  education,  his  health,  and  his  working  efficiency  are  matters 
of  constant  concern.  He  is  carefully  protected  from  accident 
by  laws  and  regulations  governing  factories.  He  is  trained  in 
his  hand  and  in  his  brain  to  be  a  good  workman  and  is  insured 
against  accident,  sickness,  and  old  age.  When  idle  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  work  is  frequently  found  for  him.  When 
homeless,  a  lodging  is  offered  so  that  he  will  not  easily  pass  to 
the  vagrant  class.  When  sick,  he  is  cared  for  in  wonderful  con- 
valescent homes,  tuberculosis  hospitals,  and  farm  colonies. 
When  old  age  removes  him  from  the  mill  or  the  factory,  a  pen- 
sion awaits  him."  And  this  policy  of  the  German  state  has 
been  knowingly  adopted  by  its  rulers,  in  order  to  deaden  the  de- 
mand of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  people  for  a  more  realis- 
tic liberty. 

"  His  majesty  hopes,"  said  the  speech  from  the  throne  in 
1881,  "that  the  measure  [accident  insurance]  will  in  principle 
receive  the  assent  of  the  federal  governments,  and  that  it  will 
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be  welcomed  by  the  Reichstag  as  a  complement  of  the  legislation 
affording  protection  against  Social-Democratic  movements." 

Whether  this  people  continue  to  conquer  or  come  finally  to 
the  end  of  their  power,  they  have  already  demonstrated  their 
superior  energy  and  capability  in  united  action.  They  have 
taught  the  value  of  popular  welfare  insured  by  a  centralized  gov- 
ernment to  those  who  wish  to  rule  in  any  country.  Care  for  your 
people  if  you  want  them  to  fight.  Care  for  them  if  you  want 
them  to  work.  It  pays.  That  is  a  policy  of  German  culture  that 
will  become  the  common  heritage  of  the  world,  whatever  way 
the  war  goes.  That  policy  not  only  the  Social-Democrats  in 
Germany,  but  the  lovers  of  real  liberty  in  all  countries,  will  have 
to  meet  and  understand. 

It  is  not  beyond  possibility  that,  with  a  sufficient  advance  in 
material  welfare  and  "  social  consciousness,"  the  masses  of  the 
people  in  our  own  country  might  be  led  to  substitute  a  liberty 
that  was  merely  political  form  and  historic  emotion,  for  the  true 
independence  which  is  economic.  Such  independence  for  the 
masses  is  not  yet  established  in  any  country.  It  is  our  task  for 
the  future.  We  have  to  construct  a  true  and  a  free  society  out 
of  the  conflict  of  that  state-socialism,  attended  by  paternal  disci- 
pline, which  is  the  political  contribution  of  Germany  to  the  world, 
and  that  individualistic  capitalism,  attended  by  want  and  misery, 
which  is  the  contribution  of  England.  For  this  reason  it  behooves 
us  to  understand  Germany. 


THE  UNDESIRED 

Anna  Spencer  Twitchell 

AN  unloved  burden  carried  through  the  weary  months. 
Another  babe, 
Unwelcome,  undesired. 
To  drink  the  bitter  milk 
From  a  reluctant,  meagre  breast; 
To  suck  in  with  the  scant,  thin  stream 
The  poison  bred  of  loathing 
And  the  hot  shame 
Of  motherhood  defiled; 

To  come  in  time  to  know  the  look  of  grey  despair 
In  the  dull  eyes. 
The  sullen  resignation 
Of  the  spiritless,  broken  thing 
That  suffers  numbly  with  no  outward  sign. 

Nothing  of  joy  in  that  life  at  her  heart. 

Nothing  of  sweet,  dear  planning,  holy  awe. 

For  the  great  miracle  of  love  made  flesh; 

No  high  inheritance  of  dreams. 

No  warm  and  yearning  arms — 

Only  the  mother-cry  of  agony. 

And  the  worn  face  that  looks  .  .  .  and  turns  away. 
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A    Study  in  the  Psychology  of  the   Combatant,   Based   on 
First-hand  Documents  and  Interviews.* 

Hereward  Carrington 

OF  what  does  the  soldier  going  into  battle  think? 
During  those  long,  weary  weeks  of  waiting  and 
watching  in  the  trenches,  what  occupies  the  soldier's 
mind?  What  feelings  animate  him  when  he  attacks — when  he 
fires,  charges,  or  runs  his  bayonet  into  the  quivering  flesh  of  an 
antagonist?  These  are  questions  universally  asked,  but  rarely 
answered!  Yet  their  answer  would  provide  us  with  unique  and 
valuable  scientific  knowledge — would  supply  a  chapter  in  the 
psychology  of  the  human  mind  never  before  opened. 

In  our  endeavor  to  answer  the  questions  we  have  just  asked 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  go  back  to  a  period  prior  to  the 
opening  of  hostilities,  while  peace  yet  reigned  in  the  world  (how 
long  ago  it  seems  I) ,  for  in  this  way  only  can  we  trace  the  gradual 
transition  which  takes  place  in  a  man's  mind, — transforming  him 
from  a  "  civilian  "  to  a  "  soldier  " — and  trace  the  subtle  change 
from  the  civilian-consciousness  to  the  soldier-consciousness. 

In  one  sense,  it  may  be  said  that  the  present  war  was  pre- 
cipitated upon  Europe  so  suddenly  that  one  had  hardly  time  to 
realize  it  before  war  was  upon  the  stricken  land;  half  Germany's 

*  [Note. — The  facts  contained  in  the  following  article  may  be  relied  upon 
as  being  absolutely  authentic, — having  been  obtained  at  first  hand  from  soldiers 
on  the  field  or  in  the  trenches;  or  from  wounded  men  who  had  just  returned 
from  the  front, — before  their  minds  had  had  a  chance  to  become  confused  and 
"contaminated"  by  the  semi-civil  life  into  which  they  had  been  re-plunged.  I 
have  based  this  article  partly  upon  such  personal  investigations,  and  partly  upon 
the  splendid  work  of  M.  J.-M.  Lahy,  who  wrote  primarily  upon  the  French 
soldier.  The  soldiers  questioned  fought  in  the  first  battles  in  Belgium,  on  the 
Meuse,  the  Marne  and  the  Aisne;  in  the  Argonne  and  Champagne.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  for  them  to  have  created  or  to  have  imagined  these  ac- 
counts,— particularly  the  men  who  were  wounded,  and  whose  minds  were  still 
confused  and  weakened  by  the  strain  they  had  undergone.  Moreover,  the  agree- 
ment and  unanimity  proves  their  authenticity.  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
this  article  gives  the  first  detailed  and  authentic  account  of  the  psychology  of 
the  soldier  which  has  yet  appeared,  and  that  it  portrays  with  scientific  accuracy 
the  psychology  of  the  combatant  under  modern  conditions  of  warfare.    H.  C] 
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plan  and  power  lay  in  striking  quickly  I  Yet,  for  some  days 
prior  to  the  opening  of  hostilities,  the  tension  had  been  rapidly 
growing  between  the  opposing  countries,  and  it  was  becoming 
more  and  more  evident  that  a  peaceful  settlement  was  not  likely 
or  possible.  This  found  its  response  in  a  like  tension  in  the  mind 
of  our  potential  soldier;  and  this  tension  grew  as  events  became 
more  exciting, — until  finally  he  began  "  to  fizz  inside  like  a  bot- 
tle of  champagne,"  as  one  soldier  expressed  it.  The  order  for 
mobilization  and  the  ensuing  declaration  of  war  came  almost  as 
a  relief.  Emotions  had  reached  their  most  exalted  state;  the 
psychological  tension  had  reached  the  "  exploding  point,"  and 
a  state  of  "  mental  equilibrium  "  was  found  to  ensue  when  this 
tension  was  removed, — by  certainty,  instead  of  uncertainty, — 
conviction  rather  than  rumor.  From  that  moment,  when  the 
civilian  donned  his  soldier's  clothes,  and  cast  his  life  into  the 
scales,  began  a  subtle  change  in  his  consciousness ;  the  individual 
became  submerged,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  society,  in  the  state; 
he  ceased  to  be  an  important  element  in  the  community;  hence- 
forward he  was  merely  a  cog  in  the  wheel,  an  infinitesimal  speck 
in  the  vast  human  machine  which  had  just  begun  to  move. 

From  that  moment,  our  soldier  enters  upon  a  new  life. 
Little  by  little,  as  we  shall  see,  the  world  he  has  left  fades  from 
his  view,  and  even  from  his  memory.  The  past  becomes  blurred 
and  unreal.  The  present — the  vital  present — assumes  the  place 
of  unique  importance.  The  simple  and  strict  life,  the  monotony 
of  repeated  acts  done  over  and  over  again,  the  discipline,  the 
constant  straining  of  the  senses,  the  clouding  of  the  finer  sensi- 
bilities, the  continued  fight  for  life,  the  lack  of  all  truly  intellectual 
stimulation  or  companionship,  the  lack  of  any  possibility  of  in- 
itiative or  individual  action — so  frequent  and  important  in  our 
daily  lives — all  tend  to  reduce  the  mental  activities  to  their  low- 
est possible  level,  and  induce  a  state  of  simple  childishness  and 
even  vacuity  which  is  strongly  in  contrast  to  the  state  of  the  same 
man's  mind  under  normal,  civil  conditions. 

Man's  hereditary  personality  is  deep-rooted  and  deep-seated. 
But  he  is  greatly  influenced  and  changed  by  exterior  conditions 
and  circumstances.  His  personality  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  be 
the  result  of  the  interplay  between  his  exterior  environment  and 
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his  interior  being.  As  these  external  circumstances  alter,  so  the 
man  is  found  to  alter  also — quickly  or  gradually,  according  to 
the  mental  make-up  of  the  individual  soldier.  But  he  is  changed 
under  all  circumstances.  He  must  be !  And,  in  the  case  of  the 
common  soldier,  this  change  Is  profound.  No  environmental 
change  in  his  life  has  ever  been  so  vast  and  so  radical  as  this. 
Army  manoeuvres,  which  approached  it  the  most  nearly,  were 
but  feeble  in  comparison, — and  brief  rather  than  protracted. 
Nothing  can  disturb  the  existing  environment  as  war  does.  For 
here  the  surrounding  country  is  destitute,  desolate,  burned;  the 
railways  are  torn  up;  buildings  are  razed,  crops  destroyed,  and 
every  semblance  of  order  and  civilization  gone.  Nothing  short 
of  actual  war  can  possibly  imitate  this,  even  faintly.  It  is  a  dif- 
ferent world;  and  this  In  turn  creates  a  different  mental  world  in 
the  being  dwelling  in  such  an  altered  zone. 

As  one  leaves  the  life  of  the  city,  and  approaches  the  front, 
one  passes  through  two  spheres  or  "  zones.''  The  foremost  is 
the  "  war-zone,*'  which  gradually  shades  off  into  the  "  civil  zone," 
as  the  rear  of  the  first  zone  is  approached.  Insensibly  they  shade 
off  into  one  another.  When  a  wounded  soldier  leaves  the  firing- 
line  and  is  transported  to  the  rear,  he  passes  from  the  war-zone 
to  the  civil-zone,  and  notices  the  difference  at  once.  At  the 
same  time,  he  carries  the  atmosphere  of  the  former  zone  with 
him  (if  newly  arrived),  and  particularly  is  this  the  case  if  he  is 
badly  wounded,  and  has  had  no  opportunity  of  observing  the 
gradual  stages  of  transition  through  which  he  has  passed.  One 
can  see  from  this,  then,  the  importance  of  obtaining  interviews 
with  soldiers  at  once,  upon  their  return  from  the  front, — for 
they  would  be  apt,  otherwise,  to  begin  to  change  immediately  in 
their  viewpoints,  on  again  emerging  into  normal  life,  in  the 
civil  zone  of  activities. 

As  the  soldier  leaves  the  civil  zone,  on  the  contrary,  and 
passes  to  the  front,  everything  becomes  altered  for  him.  He 
notices  the  altered  conditions  of  the  country.  Women  and  chil- 
dren become  more  and  more  scarce,  and  finally  disappear  alto- 
gether. Civil  life  vanishes;  only  military  life  is  anywhere  en- 
countered. Everyone  he  meets  thinks  as  he  does,  about  the 
same  subjects,  in  the  same  way;  everyone  is  dressed  alike;  every- 
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one's  thought  runs  In  the  same  narrow  groove.  There  is  no 
longer  the  clash  of  opinion,  the  Interchange  of  rival  thoughts. 
Gradually,  Imperceptibly,  the  Images  and  thoughts  of  ordinary 
civil  life  begin  to  fade;  thoughts  of  home,  wife,  friends,  even, 
begin  to  grow  dim  and  recede  In  the  memory.  The  present,  the 
vital  present,  occupies  and  grips  the  mind.  Intellect  gives  way 
to  sense  impressions.  The  mind  of  the  civilian  has  given  place 
to  that  of  the  combatant.  Henceforth,  we  must  study  the  mind 
of  the  soldier  as  a  thing  apart, — as  separate  and  distinct  from 
that  of  any  other  human  being.  He  both  thinks  and  acts  dif- 
ferently from  any  other  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  studying  the  psychology  of  the  soldier,  howeyer,  we  are 
approaching  a  big  problem;  and  In  order  to  study  it  thoroughly 
and  systematically,  we  must  divide  up  our  subject  into  three  or 
four  sub-headings.  We  shall  first  of  all  see  how  the  mind  of 
the  soldier  *' works"  in  the  rest-camps,  or  so-called  ''Canton- 
ments " ;  then  we  shall  consider  the  soldier  in  the  general 
trenches ;  then  in  the  Isolated  trenches ;  and  finally  we  shall  come 
to  the  mind  of  the  soldier  who  is  actually  attacking,  and  see 
what  is  in  his  mind,  under  these  altered  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions. 

§  I.  In  the  Cantonment. — The  sojourn  In  the  rest-camp 
or  cantonment  varies  considerably.  In  point  of  time,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  soldier's  abode  varies  proportionately.  Those  oc- 
cupied but  a  brief  time  are  usually  built  of  branches  and  twigs; 
those  occupied  for  considerable  periods  are  quite  elaborate,  and 
may  even  be  supplied  with  drains,  electric  lights  and  numerous 
contrivances  for  the  comfort  of  their  occupants.  In  these  can- 
tonments a  unique  and  intense  social  life  exists.  They  are  prob- 
ably the  most  ideally  cooperative  communities  in  the  world.  Each 
man  gives  and  does  what  he  can  for  the  good  of  all.  The  brick- 
layer builds;  the  pipe-maker  makes  pipes  (from  the  enemy's 
empty  cartridge  cases,  very  often!)  ;  the  electrician,  the  plumber, 
the  carpenter — every  trade  and  profession.  In  fact,  finds  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  to  the  common  cause  and  common  comfort. 
Flower-pots  are  made  from  exploded  shells ;  pictures  are  painted 
by  the  artist;  even  journals  are  edited  and  printed  by  the  literary 
members  of  the  community.     The  cantonment  is,   in  fact,   a 
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veritable  hive  of  Industrial,  manual  activity.  There  is,  more- 
over In  all  that  Is  done,  an  element  of  joy,  of  fun,  which  Is  lack- 
ing at  ordinary  times.  Each  man  contributes  what  he  can,  from 
what  he  knows.  Generals  and  privates  alike  contribute  to  the 
general  fund  or  **  pool.'*  There  Is  a  state  of  perpetual  anima- 
tion— and  yet  It  Is  a  limited  animation,  strictly  circumscribed, 
admitting  of  no  great  change,  rarely  stepping  beyond  certain 
well-defined  limits.  The  work  being  nearly  all  manual,  the  body 
begins  to  assume  a  prominent,  even  predominant  place  In  the 
thoughts, — while  the  mind  assumes  a  second-rate  Importance. 
The  great  regularity  and  discipline,  also,  tend  to  make  the  mind 
simple  and  rhythmical;  its  even  flow  is  disturbed  only  by  the 
arrival  of  some  general  or  high  official,  for  whom  special  prep- 
arations are  necessary.  This  alone  breaks  the  monotony,  and 
places  the  men  In  touch, — for  a  few  moments,  as  it  were, — with 
the  outside  world.  But  on  their  departure,  the  same  monotonous, 
rigid,  rhythmic  life  begins  anew. 

All  this  tends  to  make  the  mind  simple,  primitive,  almost 
vacuous.  Original  thinking  Is  gradually  obliterated;  all  the 
thinking  Is  done  by  the  officers.  The  soldiers  have  only  to  obey 
orders  I  They  gradually  fall  into  this  habit  of  letting  others  do 
their  thinking  for  them,  and  merely  follow  Instructions.  Ter- 
rible as  this  picture  may  appear  to  the  reader.  It  nevertheless  has 
Its  bright  side,  as  we  shall  presently  see;  and  it  may  be  said 
that  one  of  the  great  lessons  which  the  present  war  has  taught 
us  is  this:  that  too  great  resource  and  Initiative  In  a  soldier  is 
not  to  he  desired.  Only  on  certain  occasions  is  this  beneficial; 
at  other  times,  simple  obedience  will  serve  the  soldier  best. 

It  Is  a  psychological  fact  of  great  importance  and  significance, 
that  those  at  the  front  have  the  greatest  confidence.  The  nearer 
the  front  we  penetrate,  the  greater  this  feeling  of  confidence 
becomes.  These  men  know  that  they  can  resist  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy;  they  have  done  so  before,  and  they  feel  that  they 
can  again.  As  one  approaches  the  rear,  this  feeling  of  confi- 
dence gradually  wanes,  until  we  reach  its  antithesis  in  the  civil 
zone,  where  the  feeling  of  personal  fearlessness  and  confidence 
Is  almost  entirely  lacking.  It  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  prize- 
fighter, trained  for  the  ring.     He  himself  Is  supremely  confident 
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of  the  result  of  the  contest.  Only  those  who  have  never  fought 
have  this  feehng  of  fear,  of  lack  of  confidence.  Physical  train- 
ing gives  confidence  to  a  man.  His  confidence  In  himself  In- 
creases in  precise  ratio  to  his  physical  condition.  And  this  is 
one  of  the  great  reasons  why  a  prolonged  system  of  military 
training  is  necessary, — to  fit  the  modern  soldier  for  war.  Its 
effects  are  mental  and  moral  no  less  than  physical  and  physio- 
logical. Superbly  fit,  he  feels  that  nothing  can  withstand  him, 
as  he  marches  of!  to  war.  At  the  same  time,  this  fact  should  also 
show  us  the  utter  unreasonableness  of  depending  upon  a  rapidly- 
raised  volunteer  force  to  meet  veterans  trained  In  war.  No  mat- 
ter how  bravely  they  might  fight,  even  In  superior  numbers,  they 
would  be  bound  to  go  down  in  defeat  before  seasoned  veterans, 
whose  training  and  experience  had  caused  them  to  have  a  pro- 
found confidence  in  their  own  prowess, — no  less  than  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  game  of  war. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  Cantonment.  Limited  as  the 
men  are  In  their  mental  horizon,  the  physical  energies,  doubled 
by  the  healthy  outdoor  life  and  simple  food,  must  find  vent  for 
their  expression.  Constant  drill,  marching  and  exercising  work 
off  part  of  it;  manual  work  of  various  kinds  also  affords  an  out- 
let; but  the  pent-up  energies  must  find  still  other  channels,  and 
in  the  enforced  absence  of  sexual  life  or  gratification,  this  finds 
Its  outlet  in  playfulness, — in  gossip,  joking,  horseplay,  pleasantry, 
gaiety,  practical  jokes,  or  at  times  in  fighting,  much  as  school 
boys  would  fight  among  themselves.  It  forms  an  outlet  for  their 
exuberant  energies;  there  is  no  deep-seated  hatred  for  the  rival. 
Fortunately,  however,  these  fights  are  comparatively  rare;  and 
the  latent  energy  generally  finds  a  more  useful  and  less  danger- 
ous channel  for  its  expenditure. 

In  these  cantonments,  many  humorous  circulars  are  printed 
and  even  weekly  journals  are  Issued.  They  are  typical  of  the 
mind  of  the  soldier,  and  represent  the  collective  soul  of  the  com- 
batants. The  French  particularly  have  excelled  in  this.  For 
example,  they  have  issued  a  periodical,  in  the  Champagne,  en- 
titled Le  Poilu,  which  defines  itself  as  "  A  journal,  humorous, 
literary,  and  artistic,  of  the  life  of  the  troglodytes;  to  appear 
when  and  where  it  can."     It  contains  impressions  of  the  war, 
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messages  from  home,  news  and  bulletins,  Rabelaisian  sonnets  and 
other  material.  Another,  entitled  La  Gazette  des  Tranchees 
(issued  in  the  Argonne),  "an  organ  founded  to  maintain  the 
spirit  of  mirth  in  France,"  gives  scraps  of  Parisian  life,  of  the 
Boulevards,  etc.,  in  the  character  of  a  general  "  Revue."  An- 
other, UEcho  des  Marmites,  has  as  a  sub-title,  "  The  only 
Daily- — No  connection  with  Berlin  1"  Still  another,  Le  Petit 
Voisognardy  gay  and  sprightly  in  tone,  contains  a  variety  of 
quaint  and  humorous  material.  In  addition  to  these  periodicals, 
issued  from  the  camps  and  trenches,  the  soldiers  have  organized 
concerts,  theatricals,  "  revues,"  and  many  other  forms  of  enter- 
tainment, to  which  each  contributes  something  (often  excellent 
talent)  and  printed  programmes  are  issued  for  the  most  ambi- 
tious of  these. 

The  soldiers  have  also  invented  or  coined  a  number  of  new 
words  and  phrases  of  their  own,  so  that  they  now  have  a  regu- 
lar "  jargon," — all  but  unintelligible  to  the  unitiated.  Thus,  the 
French  have  introduced  such  words  as  gringy  pinard,  etc. ;  while 
the  English  soldiers  speak  of  '*  Black  Marias,"  *'  Jack  Johnsons," 
of  being  "  spiffed,"  *'  put-in-a-bag,"  etc.;  and  doubtless  the  Italian 
and  Russian  soldiers  have  done  much  the  same  thing.  Every 
trade  or  profession  has  coined  such  terms,  which  the  outsider 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  know! 

While  the  foregoing  may  seem  to  indicate  a  great  fund  of 
surface-gaiety  among  the  soldiers  (and  indeed  there  is  a  good 
deal,  at  times),  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  subdued  tension  and 
gravity,  which  runs  as  an  undercurrent  through  their  entire  life. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  French  soldiers.  They  no  longer 
gather  'round  the  camp  fire  and  tell  stories  as  they  did  in  the 
war  of  1870.  Then,  long  romances  in  serial  form  were  narrated 
by  a  good  story-teller.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  all  this  surface 
pleasantry  seems  to  find  expression  in  writing, — in  the  periodicals 
which  are  circulated  in  the  cantonments  and  trenches.  Now, 
when  the  soldiers  talk  together,  it  is  usually  of  passing  events, 
simple  remarks  and  pleasantries,  originating  on  the  surface,  and 
rarely  or  never  do  these  conversations  touch  upon  "  deep  "  topics 
— religious,  domestic,  emotional,  etc.  One  might  be  tempted  to 
imagine  that,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  with  death  so 
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near,  men's  minds  would  seem  to  turn  naturally  to  the  more 
serious  phases  of  life;  they  do  not  seem  to.  The  deeply  intel- 
lectual life  seems  dormant,  entranced,  in  abeyance.  The  monot- 
ony of  the  daily  occupation  has  temporarily  killed  it.  Sensory 
and  physical  interests  have  usurped  its  place.  Yet  this  fact,  too, 
should  be  noted.  Very  rarely  is  the  language  of  the  men  ob- 
scene. It  is  rather  trivial  and  egoistic.  It  seems  to  revolve 
around  each  man's  own  needs — his  own  feelings  and  personal 
safety.  Curiously  enough,  too,  but  little  is  said  about  the  war 
en  Hoc  in  these  cantonments.  The  soldiers  are  occupied  with 
their  own  particular  sphere  of  activity  and  interests.  Broader 
thinking  seems  to  be  left  to  the  superior  officers. 

Contrary  to  v/hat  one  would  expect,  all  the  men  who  have 
passed  a  considerable  period  of  time  in  the  cantonments  assert 
that  time  seemed  to  pass  quickly  there — in  spite  of  the  extreme 
monotony  of  the  life.  It  was  rarely  found  to  "  drag."  Prob- 
ably this  was  on  account  of  the  monotony  of  the  impressions. 
A  cat  or  a  dog  does  not  seem  to  get  "  bored"  with  the  length 
of  his  day, — no  matter  how  little  he  may  be  busied  with  life.  At 
such  times,  men  seem  to  become  like  these  animals — content  to 
live  without  thinking,  with  empty  minds,  living  on  the  impres- 
sions of  the  senses.  They  do  not  suffer  mentally;  only  physically. 
They  go  to  services  or  mass  regularly,  even  if  they  are  not  at  all 
religious,  and  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  at  home.  They  dis- 
play, in  short,  an  extreme  docility  and  lack  of  personal  criticism. 
They  feel  sad  when  the  dead  are  brought  in;  but  feel  a  curiously 
detached  attitude  towards  them,  and  look  upon  this  more  as  a 
historical  event  than  as  a  personal  affair,  in  which  they  too  may 
be  destined  soon  to  play  the  principal  role.  Each  soldier  has  seen 
but  a  small  and  limited  portion  of  the  field  of  battle,  it  must  be 
remembered,  and  for  this  reason  his  consciousness  is  contracted. 
In  nearly  all  cases  this  curious  state  of  abstraction  or  absent- 
mindedness  is  noticed  among  men  living  in  the  trenches  or  can- 
tonments. 

In  these  rest-camps,  the  soldiers  often  tend  to  chafe  under 
the  strict  discipline  enforced,  but  as  soon  as  the  advance  begins, 
these  same  men  instinctively  feel  its  necessity  and  fall  into  line 
readily.     With  the  advance,  they  adapt  themselves  at  once  to 
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war.  Even  the  older  men,  who — one  would  think — might  be 
tempted  to  rebel  at  the  leadership  of  far  younger  men  than  them- 
selves, fail  to  experience  this  feeling  in  the  least.  Instinctively, 
the  soldier  realizes  the  all-importance  of  instruction  and  disci- 
pline. Of  course,  this  only  holds  good  in  those  cases  where  the 
officers  treat  the  men  fairly  and  justly,  and  are  honored  and 
beloved  by  them.  When  a  case  of  unjust  provocation  arises,  in- 
dignation is  at  once  shown.  Fortunately,  however,  such  cases 
are  few  in  the  English  and  French  armies. 

We  may  sum-up,  then,  by  saying  that  the  mind  of  the  average 
soldier,  in  the  cantonments,  undergoes  a  temporary  degeneration, 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  acts  in  vacancy,  instead  of  attaching  itself 
to  things;  the  monotony  of  the  stimuli  act  in  a  hypnotic  manner, 
causing  the  mind  to  become  simple  and  vacuous.  The  sentiments 
undergo  the  same  oscillations  as  the  thoughts.  Soldiers  become 
like  children;  they  have  frequent  disputes,  which  they  refer  to 
their  officers  for  settlement.  The  officer  who  can  settle  such 
disputes  justly  and  satisfactorily  to  both  disputants  is  adored  by 
his  men.  While  these  rules  do  not,  of  course,  apply  to  all  the 
men  alike,  it  may  be  said  confidently  that  they  represent  accur- 
ately the  mind  of  the  average  soldier  in  the  cantonment,  during 
periods  of  relative  inaction.  We  must  now  study  the  psychology 
of  the  soldier  in  the  trenches — both  the  inter-communicating  and 
the  isolated  trenches.  This  may  be  said  to  be  a  sort  of  inter- 
mediate step  between  the  camp,  and  the  soldier  in  actual  combat. 

§  2.  In  the  Trenches. — The  movement  and  noise  in  the 
advanced  trenches  is  terrific  and  incessant.  The  whistle  of  bul- 
lets, the  roar  of  bursting  shells,  etc.,  impinge  upon  the  brain 
incessantly, — giving  it  no  rest  or  peace.  The  mind  is  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  excitement.  The  soldier  is  continually  on  the  look- 
out for  the  enemy.  There  may  be  momentary  pangs  of  fear  or 
uncertainty,  but  these  are  dispelled  by  the  feeling  of  proximity 
of  comrades,  and  in  proportion  to  the  familiarity  of  the  environ- 
ment. Here,  as  ever,  "  familiarity  breeds  contempt."  The' 
soldiers  soon  become  indifferent  to  the  scream  of  shells  and  the 
"  whirr  "  of  bullets — as  much  as  they  do  to  the  sight  of  blood 
or  of  dead  men  being  brought  in  on  stretchers.  When  the  mo- 
ment arrives  for  the  men  to  advance  into  the  trenches, — to  the 
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firing-line,— authority  automatically  asserts  itself.  Silence  and 
discipline  are  at  once  observed  and  are  continually  maintained. 
The  soldiers  themselves  feel  the  necessity  for  this.  As  death 
becomes  nearer  and  more  real,  the  feeling  of  self-preservation 
becomes  stronger  and  stronger;  the  soldier  feels  that  his  disci- 
pline is  one  of  the  surest  means  of  escaping  death.  Instinctively 
this  is  observed.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  a  column  was  marching 
down  an  unfrequented  lane,  when  a  shell  exploded  quite  close  to 
it.  The  column  paused  for  an  instant,  as  if  in  surprise,  then 
pushed  forward  again  in  perfect  rhythm  and  order,  "  with  the 
gleam  of  hate  on  their  faces."  The  individual  had  vanished — 
swallowed  up  in  the  group.  Personal  psychology  had  given  way 
to  the  psychology  of  the  crowd — individual  to  collective  con- 
sciousness. 

As  to  the  light  which  may  be  thrown  upon  the  psychology  of 
fear,  in  the  present  war,  there  is  perhaps  little  to  say.  Men 
assert  that  they  rarely  experience  this  feeling — least  of  all  while 
on  the  firing-line.  Sometimes  they  will  run  into  extreme  danger 
at  night,  and  at  dawn  are  astonished  at  having  escaped  almost 
certain  death.  Then,  sometimes,  a  shiver  of  reminiscent  appre- 
hension runs  through  them  I  But  nearly  every  soldier  feels  a 
sort  of  inner  conviction  that  he  will  not  be  killed — that  he  will 
escape,  by  some  miraculous  good  fortune.  Some,  it  is  true,  do 
not  experience  this  feeling;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority 
do  experience  it. 

The  first  thing  which  the  men  do,  on  occupying  new  ad- 
vanced trenches,  is  to  take  mental  and  moral  possession  of  them, 
no  less  than  physical  possession.  Almost  invariably,  they  criti- 
cize the  state  of  the  trenches  they  occupy,  and  pass  uncompli- 
mentary remarks  about  their  former  owners,  who  had  left  them 
in  such  a  condition!  (It  reminds  one  of  moving  into  a  new 
house!)  On  settling  in  the  trench,  each  soldier  places  his  knap- 
sack in  a  small  cut-out  hole  in  front  of  him,  places  his  rifle  and 
cartridges  ready  to  hand,  assures  himself  that  the  parapet  di- 
rectly in  front  of  him  is  safe  and  in  good  condition,  places  boards 
or  pieces  of  wood  at  convenient  angles,  so  that  he  may  stand  upon 
them  (to  keep  his  feet  dry),  and  takes  a  general  view  of  the 
situation,  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  his  surroundings. 
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Of  course,  in  this  reconnaissance,  he  cannot  look  over  the  top 
of  the  trenches,  or  peep  at  the  enemy;  if  he  did,  he  would  be 
shot  instantly  for  his  pains  by  the  "  snipers  "  in  the  opposing 
trenches.  Consequently,  a  temporary  fear  of  the  unknown  sets 
in,  which  is  dispelled  as  soon  as  he  becomes  oriented  to  his  sur- 
roundings, and  familiar  with  the  general  *'  lay-out "  of  his 
trenches.  As  time  passes,  and  he  still  cannot  see  or  hear  the 
enemy  (whom  he  knows,  nevertheless,  to  be  so  near  him),  an 
overpowering  curiosity  takes  possession  of  him.  He  wishes  to 
look — to  have  "  just  a  peep  " — at  the  opposing  earthworks. 
Some  are  foolhardy  enough  to  do  this,  contrary  to  the  strict 
commands  of  their  officers, — and  many  a  man  has  been  killed  in 
just  this  way.  Others  content  themselves  with  testing  the  prox- 
imity of  the  enemy  by  displaying  caps,  helmets,  etc.,  on  the  end 
of  bayonets,  over  the  edge  of  the  trenches, — and  usually  seeing 
a  hole  shot  in  it  instantly  I  Still  others  endeavor  to  observe  the 
enemy-positions  by  the  aid  of  "  trench-periscopes,"  but  these  are 
generally  shattered  at  once  by  enemy  rifle  fire.  (Their  own 
well-placed  snipers  are,  of  course,  doing  the  same  thing  In  the 
case  of  the  enemy.)  But  the  majority  of  the  men  try  to  con- 
quer this  all-pervading  curiosity.  They  either  resist  the  tempta- 
tion until  it  is  their  turn  to  observe  from  the  observation-post; 
or,  failing  this,  they  question  others  likely  to  know,~the 
wounded,  the  doctors,  the  incoming  snipers, — and  display,  as  one 
soldier  expressed  it,  "  more  curiosity  than  a  woman  "  as  to  the 
movements  and  disposition  of  the  enemy.  In  these  trenches, 
silence  is  the  rule;  the  men  are  not  allowed  to  talk;  but  this  rule 
is  not  always  obeyed.  Constant  alertness  is  essential.  If  the 
men  talk,  it  is  usually  about  immediate  and  relatively  inconse- 
quential things — the  country,  the  weather,  a  late  adventure,  etc. 
As  one  sergeant  said,  speaking  of  his  soldiers :  "  Nothing  inter- 
ests them;  they  are  absorbed  in  every  little  thing  which  comes 
up."  They  live,  in  short,  in  the  senses, — which  are  trained  to 
be  constantly  on  the  alert.  If  a  gun  is  fired,  the  soldiers  follow 
the  course  of  the  shell  and  observe  the  volume  of  smoke  it  throws 
up;  if  an  aeroplane  is  seen,  its  flight  Is  watched  with  bated  breath; 
the  men  count  the  number  of  bombs  It  drops;  the  number  of 
shrapnel-shells  bursting  round  it,  etc.    This  is  repeated,  no  mat- 
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ter  how  many  times  a  day  the  same  event  takes  place.  The  men 
even  repeat  the  same  words,  make  the  same  gestures,  etc.,  on 
each  occasion,  without  knowing  that  they  do  so.  They  display 
no  signs  of  uneasiness;  on  the  contrary,  a  feeling  of  absolute 
assurance  seems  to  pervade  the  trenches.  If  the  soldier  is  given 
food  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  tobacco,  he  gives  himself  up  to  the 
sensuous  life  completely,  and  henceforth  ceases  to  be  a  "  thinking 
animal." 

It  is  the  officer  upon  whom  falls  the  responsibility  for  his 
men ;  he  It  Is  who  must  do  the  thinking  for  the  entire  army.  The 
men  look  to  him  for  everything.  The  importance  of  having 
trained  and  experienced  officers  is  thus  very  apparent — men 
whose  Intellect  Is  of  a  high  order,  and  whose  mental  and  moral 
forces  are  at  their  highest  point  of  efficiency  at  the  opening  of 
hostilities. 

Occasionally,  in  slack  times,  the  men  engage  in  some  occu- 
pation, to  keep  themselves  employed;  but  these  are  always  manual 
occupations,  easily  performed  with  the  hands.  Conversation  be- 
comes less  and  less  frequent  as  the  days  go  by;  and  when  it  does 
occur,  it  is  always  about  simple  things.  Living,  as  he  does,  in 
a  new  world,  In  constant  danger  of  Immediate  death,  tlie  soldier 
feels  detached  from  other  men,  from  the  world,  and  even  from 
his  own  family.  He  begins  to  feel  that,  after  all,  he  is  the 
important  and  essential  factor  In  the  community;  that  the  world 
centres  about  him  and  observes  his  actions.  This  feeling  is  not 
consciously  egotistical;  the  soldier  merely  feels  himself  to  be  the 
centre  of  Interest.  Each  man  lives  only  for  himself,  in  his  Inner 
thoughts, — his  own  Interests,  as  distinct  from  those  of  others. 
He  feels  no  interest  in  his  past  work  or  profession  or  its  future 
possibilities.  He  simply  cannot  think  of  it;  he  now  lives  in  a 
different  world  entirely.  Letters  from  home,  and  journals,  as 
they  arrive,  afford  some  slight  mental  stir  and  commotion,  for 
a  time;  but  even  these  seem  to  leave  no  durable  trace  upon  the 
mind,  and  their  Images  and  memories  are  soon  obliterated.  Thus, 
a  young  corporal,  in  trying  to  analyze  his  impressions  at  the 
time,  said:  "  I  am  not  sure  that  I  thought  of  my  family  par- 
ticularly, even  when  writing  home  I     There  seemed  somehow  to 
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be  a  veil  between  us,  shutting  off  all  communion  of  feeling  and 
interest  between  us." 

In  the  military  journals,  the  men  seek  to  find  encouraging  or 
favorable  results;  they  are  not  Interested  in  military  movements 
and  manoeuvres,  as  such;  only  in  the  results  actually  accom- 
plished. They  think  little  of  war  in  abstract;  or  (curiously 
enough)  of  the  enemy.  They  think  rather  of  themselves.  They 
do  not  forget  the  enemy;  they  simply  do  not  think  of  him. 
(This,  of  course,  is  when  they  are  not  actively  engaged  In  ob- 
serving.) All  the  men  questioned  agree  upon  these  three  essen- 
tial points;  viz.,  (i)  That  they  do  not  speak  of  the  enemy  or 
think  of  him,  except  when  an  alarm  is  given;  (2)  or  after  an 
attack;  or  (3)  when  the  patrols  return;  that  is,  each  time  his 
presence  is  vividly  recalled  to  consciousness.  At  such  times,  the 
same  acts  and  ideas  are  repeated  on  nearly  every  occasion. 

When  the  trenches  are  under  fire  from  the  enemy,  the  mind 
centres  upon  one  thing — how  to  defend  the  trench  and  resist  the 
adversary.  The  men  fire,  as  It  were,  to  protect  themselves,  as 
much  as  to  kill.  For  this  reason  they  often  fire  badly,— especially 
at  first.  They  have  a  sort  of  subconscious  impression  that  this 
noise  will  terrify  the  enemy;  and  seek  to  add  to  this  din  In  all 
sorts  of  ways — by  cries,  shouts.  Incessant  firing,  etc.  And  there 
is  no  doubt  that  all  this  does  have  a  certain  mental  and  moral 
effect  upon  the  enemy,  in  nearly  all  cases. 

Although  they  cannot  see  one  another,  the  men  frequently 
hurl  threats  back  and  forth, — between  the  opposing  trenches. 
Thus,  the  French  soldiers  will  call  out,  ''  Bring  your  Emperor 
William  over  here  I"  To  which  the  German  soldiers  reply, 
^^  A  Paris;  a  Paris!  '^  The  French  call  back,  "  You  will  never 
get  to  Paris,  you  Bochesf  '^  The  Idea  of  "  Paris  "  affects  soldiers 
from  all  parts  of  France  equally.  The  simple  word  seems  to 
have  an  effect  upon  them  which  is  paralleled  by  none  other. 

In  the  trenches,  everyone  knows  everyone  else ;  and  good  and 
bad  rumors  soon  spread.  The  men  are  fond  of  music,  but  are 
not  particular;  and  while  the  Marseillaise  stirs  the  French,  they 
have  been  known  to  advance  with  patriotic  fervor  to  some  popu- 
lar music-hall  song,  such  as  ''  Embrasse-moi,  Ninette!  '^ 

In  the  Isolated  Trenches. — In  these  advanced  positions. 
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the  men  seem  to  form  a  more  united  and  homogeneous  group. 
They  are  swayed  more  readily  by  one  impulse,  by  a  single  word, 
or  gesture.  The  example  of  the  commanding  officer  here  is  of 
the  supremest  importance.  In  these  trenches,  the  men  do  not 
know  what  is  going  on  to  the  right  or  left  of  them,  in  front 
or  to  the  rear.  They  might  be  utterly  abandoned  by  the  rest 
of  the  army,  for  all  they  know.  This  thought — they  have  been 
abandoned — is  apt  to  cause  temporary  demoralization  in  soldiers 
newly  arrived  at  the  front  who  enter  these  positions  for  the  first  i 

time.  M.  Lahy  points  out  the  importance  of  keeping  the  sol- 
diers in  these  trenches  in  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  and 
particularly  with  their  near-by  comrades.  At  the  moment  of 
attack  this  is  especially  essential.  At  such  times,  M.  Lahy  insists, 
the  soldier  should  know  what  support  he  is  having,  and  the 
object  of  his  attack.  Were  this  support  given  him,  his  morale 
would  be  greatly  heightened.  Soldiers  who  have  occupied  these 
trenches  assert  that  time  passes  more  rapidly  here  than  in  the 
cantonments.  The  mind  has  become  even  more  empty  and 
blank:  the  less  it  is  occupied,  the  more  rapidly  does  time  seem 
to  fly  I 

§  3.  The  Attack. — Of  all  the  events  of  the  war,  it  is  this 
which  persists  most  strongly  in  the  mind  of  the  soldier.  The 
impressions  are  the  most  vivid,  and  doubtless  the  traces  are  most 
deeply  imprinted  upon  the  nervous  system, — hence  the  depth  of 
the  impressions.  At  such  times,  the  soldiers  seem  to  be  sustained 
and  inspired  by  lofty  but  purely  subconscious  feelings  and  im- 
pressions— country,  family,  God,  all  are  there  in  spirit,  and  form 
a  background  of  superior  emotions  and  feelings, — none  of  which, 
however,  are  sensed  consciously.  If  a  soldier  who  has  actually 
taken  part  in  an  attack  be  questioned  as  to  his  state  of  mind 
at  the  time,  he  invariably  replies  that  he  was  not  conscious  of 
any  images  or  impressions  outside  those  which  had  reference 
to  the  immediate  object  of  the  offensive — no  matter  what  the 
duration  of  the  struggle  may  have  been.  The  mind  remains  at- 
tached to  the  sole  image  or  impression  of  the  possible  "  mortal 
shock," — and  the  means  of  escaping  it  I  In  other  words,  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  has  assumed  supreme  sway.  The 
following  case  will  give  an  example  of  this: — 
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A  young  sergeant  (who  in  consequence  was  later  made  an 
adjutant)  was  sent  to  observe  a  German  trench.  He  advanced 
confidently  to  within  about  ten  metres  of  it  (at  night)  when  he 
was  suddenly  subjected  to  a  terrific  rain  of  bullets.  He  had  been 
discovered  I  Surprised,  and  suddenly  seized  with  uncontrollable 
terror,  he  rushed  back  to  the  French  trenches,  but,  owing  to  the 
storm  of  fire,  dared  not  climb  over  the  parapet.  For  three  hours 
he  was  obliged  to  lie  flat  on  the  ground,  crouched  and  flattened 
against  the  projecting  earth-work.  During  all  that  time^  when 
he  expected  death  every  minute,  he  thought  neither  of  his  family, 
his  friends,  of  God,  duty,  nor  patriotism, — but  only  of  how  to 
escape  death  (yet  he  was  naturally  a  religious  man,  and  devoted 
to  his  family).  His  reason  never  deserted  him  for  one  instant; 
he  spoke  to  his  comrades  constantly  on  the  other  side  of  the 
trench,  and  received  encouragement  and  consolation  from  them. 
But  his  mind  clung  to  the  one  thought — how  to  escape  and  attain 
shelter!  This  instructive  incident  shows  us  the  extremely  prim- 
itive state  of  mind  reached  by  the  soldier  on  the  battlefield,  and 
should  serve  to  dispel  many  sentimental  illusions  as  to  the  "  agony 
of  soul "  from  which  the  soldier  on  the  battlefield  is  supposed  to 
suffer! 

A  critic  might  object,  here,  that  such  a  case  is  exceptional ;  or 
that  this  man  may  have  suffered  from  an  illusion  of  memory, — 
and  really  thought  of  many  more  things  than  he  thought  he  did. 
However,  practically  every  soldier  tells  the  same  story;  and  if 
they  think  of  anything  else,  these  thoughts  do  not  rise  into  the 
conscious  mind  with  sufficient  strength  to  be  recognized.  Such  a 
state  of  mind  as  that  noticed  is  characterized  by  its  unity, — by  its 
fixed  limits, — in  which  one  image,  and  one  only,  fills  the  mind. 
This  is  technically  termed  a  state  of  "  monoideism.''  In  such  a 
state  thought  seems  to  follow  the  bodily  action  instead  of  vice 
versa.  It  is  the  body  which  has  become  supreme;  and  the  mind 
a  mere  "  epiphenomenon." 

Just  prior  to  the  attack,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mind  reaches 
a  certain  state  of  tension,  which  finds  its  only  avenue  of  expres- 
sion in  bodily  activity.  Thought  must  find  relief  in  action! 
Thus,  one  soldier  who  had  risen  above  the  trench  and  become  a 
mark  for  the  enemy,  experienced  what  he  called  a  brief  *'  lucid 
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interval,"  followed  by  an  overwhelming  desire  to  leap  over  the 
parapet  and  attack  the  enemy !  Just  before  an  attack,  the  officers 
frequently  have  to  calm  the  men,  restrain  them,  to  keep  them  in 
check.  iVt  the  moment  of  the  attack  the  soldier  thinks  nothing 
but,  "  we  must  go,  we  must  go — now,  we  goT'  As  they  chmb 
over  the  parapet  their  only  thought  is  to  get  at  the  enemy  as 
quickly  as  possible — not  so  much  with  the  object  of  killing  him, 
strange  to  say,  as  from  the  desire  of  saving  their  own  skins. 
They  sweep  across  the  fire-swept  ground,  thinking  only  of  taking 
cover,  if  any  offers  itself,  or  of  reaching  the  enemy  as  quickly  as 
possible.  In  a  bayonet  attack  a  man  becomes  for  the  time  being 
a  "  beast-brute."  All  his  higher  instincts  and  feelings  are  in  abey- 
ance. He  becomes  simply  an  instinctive  animal,  bent  on  preserv- 
ing his  own  life,  by  killing  as  many  of  the  enemy  as  possible.  At 
such  times  the  crisis  of  excitement  runs  high;  the  men  cry  out, 
they  shout,  they  brandish  their  arms.  When  the  action  is  keen 
the  feelings  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body  seem  to  become 
diffused;  they  become  unified  only  in  the  brain.  One  idea,  and 
one  only,  floods  the  consciousness  and  the  whole  being  of  the 
soldier,  self-preservation.  This  sweep  of  a  single  state  of  con- 
sciousness over  the  entire  being  of  the  attacking  soldier  is  ren- 
dered easier  by  reason  of  the  previous  empty  mental  life  which 
he  has  lead  in  the  cantonments  and  trenches.  There  the  soldier 
has  become  so  used  to  being  monopolized  by  a  single  idea  that  it 
takes  place  quite  naturally,  and  without  the  internal  resistance 
which  would  be  exercised  by  a  man  "  new  at  the  game."  As  this 
feeling  surges  through  him  he  also  feels  that  he  masters  danger; 
in  the  same  way  that  an  expert  feels  the  master  of  some  sport  in 
which  he  has  excelled.  And  as  he  experiences  this,  the  feeling  of 
danger  vanishes. 

Pushing  our  analysis  of  the  soldier's  internal  mental  life  a 
little  deeper,  we  perceive,  perhaps,  the  true  nature  of  heroism. 
In  some  cases,  to  be  sure,  it  may  be  conscious  valor;  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  almost  certainly  not  so.  The  man  who 
performs  some  heroic  feat  is  unaware  at  the  time  that  he  is  doing 
anything  extraordinarily  brave.  Certain  psychical  elements  have 
found  themselves  so  stimulated  by  action,  after  the  continued 
inaction,  that  the  feat  is  performed  almost  without  knowledge; 
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the  man  is  carried  out  of  himself  by  the  very  excess  of  his  vitality. 
And  this  effect  is  still  further  heightened  by  the  psychology  of 
the  crowd — of  joint  action.  "  When  we  all  advance,  no  one  is 
afraid,"  a  soldier  once  said.  There  may  be  the  passing  thought, 
"  Am  I  going  to  be  killed?  "  but  he  advances  without  fear,  none 
the  less. 

An  under-officer,  in  discussing  the  mind  of  the  soldier,  said  to 
me  not  long  ago :  "  When  a  man  advances,  he  is  like  one  pushed 
forward  in  spite  of  himself;  it  may  be  displeasing,  but  he  does 
it.  There  is  a  motor  force  in  one,  which  drives  one  forward. 
There  is  an  unconscious  desire  to  place  oneself  in  the  right  place. 
We  find  our  right  places  and  keep  them,  as  the  result  of  previous 
discipline.'* 

The  influence  of  the  officer  is  all-important  at  the  moment  of 
attack.  He  determines  the  mental  and  moral  tone  of  his  soldiers. 
The  soldier,  for  his  part,  seeks  only  to  perform  those  acts  which 
seem  to  him  most  suited  to  gain  the  desired  end.  He  falls  into 
place  automatically;  he  refuses  to  make  a  detour,  except  when 
necessary;  he  has  a  stern  sense  of  duty.  This,  and  his  desire  to 
execute  orders — even  at  the  risk  of  his  life — makes  the  ideal 
soldier.  One  who  stops  and  questions  is  acting  contrary  to  his 
own  best  interests, — no  less  than  to  those  of  his  country.  The 
soldier  reflects  and  should  reflect  but  little.  Ideas  of  patriotism 
come  only  upon  reflection.  Heroic  acts  are  rarely  or  never  due 
to  this  feeling.  Such  influences  are  doubtless  unconsciously  at 
work  in  the  soldier,  but  he  does  not  perceive  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, one  idea  which  is  most  important  is  the  constantly  increas- 
ing hatred  of  the  enemy.  In  the  case  of  the  French  soldiers,  and 
more  particularly  the  English,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
war,  there  was  but  little  personal  animosity;  but,  as  time  went  on, 
and  the  soldiers  perceived  the  frightful  wrongs  which  had  been 
perpetrated  by  the  enemy,  and  the  evils  which  had  befallen  their 
own  country,  the  feeling  of  hate  has  gradually  increased,  until 
to-day  it  is  certainly  a  formidable  force — though  of  relatively 
recent  origin. 

In  making  a  bayonet  attack  the  end  and  aim  of  every  soldier 
is  the  complete  destruction  of  the  enemy.  They  look  upon  their 
actions  in  such  circumstances  as  praiseworthy,  moral  and  per- 
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fectly  justifiable,  and  have  no  thought  of  murder  or  homicide  in 
connection  with  them.  When  it  is  pointed  out  to  them  that  this 
same  action  on  their  part  in  times  of  peace  would  be  considered 
a  crime,  they  seem  quite  *'  taken  aback.''  They  have  been  trained 
for  so  long  to  kill  that  it  has  become  second  nature  to  them. 
They  reason  thus:  "  Each  soldier  killed  lessens  my  own  chance 
of  being  killed.  Hence  it  is  perfectly  justifiable;  I  kill  in  self- 
defence."  A  soldier  always  attacks  the  whole  group  of  the 
enemy,  and  not  any  individual  in  that  group.  He  feels  no  indi- 
vidual animosity  and  no  individual  pity  for  the  man  he  has  killed. 
In  a  fight,  the  object  he  wishes  to  obtain  is  that  of  killing  off 
the  entire  enemy-group.  When  this  is  accomplished  he  feels  that 
a  good  piece  of  work  has  been  done. 

I  questioned  a  man  not  long  ago  as  to  his  sensations  and 
impressions  during  an  actual  bayonet  fight.  **  What  were  your 
feelings,"  I  said,  "when  you  drove  your  bayonet  into  the  soft 
flesh  of  your  antagonist?  Did  you  not  feel  horrified  and  re- 
volted? "  "  Not  at  all,"  he  replied;  "  I  had  a  curious  sensation 
in  my  arms  as  I  felt  the  soft  body,  and  I  grew  fatigued  with  con- 
tinued fighting.  But  the  action  was  of  such  short  duration,  and  I 
felt  all  the  time  so  keenly  that  I  was  fighting  for  my  life,  and 
seeking  only  to  preserve  myself,  by  killing  the  enemy,  that  I  gave 
no  thought  to  him."  The  act  of  killing  does  not  shock;  that  is 
established  beyond  doubt.  Even  humanitarian  men  feel  no  re- 
pugnance at  the  moment  of  killing  an  adversary  in  this  manner. 
"  One  kills  without  pain  or  fear,"  said  another  soldier  to  me, 
"  a  man  simply  feels  that  he  is  defending  himself."  The  feelings 
of  the  non-combatant  seem  useless  and  silly  to  the  soldier  in  the 
time  of  action. 

It  is  probable  that  the  average  soldier  has  but  little  time  or 
inclination  to  make  psychological  analyses  at  the  moment  he  is 
attacking  an  enemy  with  the  bayonet !  The  attack  must  be  made 
so  quickly,  and  is  over  so  soon — that  one  has  hardly  realized  it. 

Such  examples  as  these  serve  to  show  us  the  relative  empti- 
ness of  the  soldier's  mind — the  vacuity  of  thought  and  feeling — 
at  the  moment  of  making  an  attack.  Intuition,  custom,  duty,  dis- 
cipline, take  the  place  of  reason.  The  soldier  feels  that  the  more 
he  kills  the  less  chance  he  himself  has  of  being  killed.    Thus,  the 
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fighter's  mind  may  be  divided,  psychologically,  into  three  states 
or  divisions :  ( i )  Monoideism,  or  the  presence  of  images  re- 
calling a  single  idea;  (2)  moral  exaltation;  and  (3)  subordina- 
tion to  discipline.  In  many  ways,  then,  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
more  machine-like  the  soldier  the  better.  If  this  be  true,  the 
Germans  are  right  and  the  rest  of  the  world  is  wrong  in  their 
methods  of  training— to  judge,  at  least,  by  the  psychological 
analyses  of  the  soldiers  examined. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  mental  activity  of  the  soldier  is  con- 
siderably lessened  by  his  life  in  the  cantonments;  and  is  still  fur- 
ther reduced  by  life  in  the  trenches.  Here  even  manual  work  is 
very  rarely  undertaken;  conversation  is  limited,  and  the  bodily 
or  physical  acts  occupy  the  place  of  prime  importance.  The 
senses  and  the  attention  must  be  constantly  on  the  alert  and  keen 
— though  certain  "  oscillations  "  naturally  take  place  here  also. 
Nevertheless,  the  soldier  constantly  strains  to  keep  them  intact. 
His  personal  salvation,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  his  comrades,  de- 
pends upon  his  ability  to  do  so.  When  he  attacks,  this  tension  of 
the  inner  being  reaches  its  climax;  and  the  mind  becomes  almost 
empty.  Such  reasoning  as  takes  place  is  of  the  most  simple  and 
primitive  character — such  as  how  best  to  save  one's  own  life, 
seek  shelter,  etc.  At  such  moments  the  value  of  example — the 
effects  of  imitation — are  all-important,  hence  the  necessity  for 
carefully  trained  officers.  Threats  or  brutality  of  language  will 
not  stir  the  men  at  such  times;  what  the  officer  should  seek  to  do 
is  to  throw  into  the  minds  of  his  men,  at  the  psychological  mo- 
ment, an  idea  or  an  image  capable  of  invading  the  entire  con- 
sciousness, and  taking  possession  of  the  very  being.  The  officer 
thus  stands  for  his  country,  for  the  flag,  for  patriotism,  for  every- 
thing impelling.  An  example  of  bravery  on  the  part  of  an  officer 
will  inspire  his  men  as  nothing  else  will  or  can.  The  men  obey 
their  commanding  officers  implicitly, — feeling  that  their  own 
lives  depend  largely  upon  following  orders.  They  feel  that  they 
are  as  liable  to  be  killed  in  any  one  place  as  in  another,  but  that, 
if  they  obey  orders,  these  chances  may  perhaps  be  diminished, — 
and  then,  too,  the  soldier  will  die  doing  his  duty — a  feeling  which 
remains  very  keen  among  all  the  men  at  the  front,  on  whatever 
battle-line, 
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When  the  soldier  has  been  In  the  trenches  for  some  time  he 
gradually  loses  his  good  manners.  Cleanliness,  personal  care, 
etc.,  are  largely  disregarded;  but  these  moral  feelings  very 
quickly  revive  upon  the  return  of  the  soldier  to  the  civil  zone, 
and  the  activities  of  normal  life.  As  one  soldier  expressed  it,  "  it 
Is  like  being  born  again.''  Nevertheless,  it  Is  possible  that  the 
habits  of  inactivity  and  relative  idleness  which  have  been  engen- 
dered in  the  soldier  may  persist  more  or  less  through  life;  and  if 
this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  it  will  certainly  have  a  detrimental 
effect  upon  the  community  Inhabited  by  him. 

The  psychology  of  the  combatant  may,  therefore,  be  summed 
up  as  follows:  life  in  the  trenches  tends  to  make  the  mind  child- 
ish, simple,  vacuous;  the  senses  are  stimulated;  the  will  rendered 
Intense;  the  thoughts  are  centred  upon  one  Idea — of  dominating 
the  enemy.  Aspirations,  regrets.  Ideas,  all  find  their  place  taken 
by  bodily  sensations  and  activities.  The  soldier  stands  ready  to 
execute  his  orders  at  the  right  moment,  without  reflection.  In 
whatever  he  does  his  acts  and  thoughts  become  one.  The  most 
primitive  of  all  our  Instincts — the  instinct  of  self-preservation — 
that  which  we  share  equally  with  everything  that  lives — comes  to 
the  fore,  and  assumes  a  vital,  a  dominating  position.  All  the 
centuries  of  intervening  civilization  are  swept  away  in  an  instant; 
and  we  see  before  us,  not  the  cultured  gentleman  of  yesterday, 
but  a  primitive  brute-beast,  fighting  for  his  existence  and  his  life 
in  precisely  the  same  way  that  his  ancestors  fought — and  with 
no  other,  higher  ideals  in  mind!  That,  perhaps,  is  the  most  In- 
structive item  of  all.  It  shows  us  at  once  and  graphically  the 
effects  upon  the  mind  of  war — and  proves  to  us  that  it  leads,  not 
only  to  material  destruction,  and  to  mental  and  moral  deteriora- 
tion, but  also  to  the  very  extinction  of  the  spirit  of  man  itself — 
In  the  almost  Instant  reversion  of  civilized  man  to  savagery. 
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Fighter  and  Administrator 

Carlo  de  Fornaro 

IN  a  former  article  I  gave  an  analysis  of  the  great  Mexican 
Revolution  which  had  come  to  a  victorious  end  a  few  weeks 
before.  I  mentioned  some  of  the  men  who  had  worked 
hand  in  hand  towards  the  success  of  the  revolution.  It  is  my 
intention  in  a  series  of  articles  to  tell  of  the  lives  and  achieve- 
ments of  some  of  the  new  Mexico's  representative  men,  for 
these  same  men  will  continue  the  task  of  reconstructing  their 
country,  and  it  is  well  that  the  American  public  should  become 
acquainted  with  their  names  and  deeds. 

The  political,  social  and  financial  regeneration  of  Mexico  is 
being  carried  out  by  its  younger  generation,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest,  of  the  civilians  as  well  as  the  military  chiefs.  I 
will  begin  with  the  military  leaders,  for  without  them  the  suc- 
cessful revolution  would  have  been  impossible.  Nevertheless 
one  significant  fact  must  be  pointed  out,  and  that  is  that  most  of 
the  military  chiefs  have  become  leaders  through  sheer  native 
genius  of  a  military  and  organizing  kind.  Generals  like  Alvaro 
Obregon,  Pablo  Gonzalez,  Manuel  Dieguez,  Jacinto  B.  Trevino, 
Plutarco  Elias  Calles,  Francisco  Murguia,  Francisco  Coss,  and 
Candido  Aguilar,  are  not  the  result  of  an  education  in  the  Cha- 
pultepec  mihtary  school,  as  are,  for  example,  General  Huerta 
and  his  thousand  and  one  assistant  generals;  they  are  not  pro- 
fessional soldiers,  but  civilians  from  the  most  varied  walks  of 
life;  mostly  farmers,  business  men,  small  ranchers,  professional 
men,  clerks,  etc.  They  were  without  money,  arms  or  organiza- 
tion but  they  created  all  these  and  defeated  the  professional 
federal  generals  at  their  own  game.  The  thousands  of  officers 
and  soldiers  who  fought  under  these  leaders  will  go  back  to  their 
farms,  their  businesses,  their  professions,  their  former  occupa- 
tions, knowing  full  well  that  they  can  protect  their  country  from 
its  enemies,  no  matter  how  powerful  and  greedy  those  enemies 
may  be. 
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In  this  first  article  I  will  speak  of  General  Salvador  Alvarado, 
because  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  begin  and  to  devote  himself 
to  the  work  of  reconstruction  in  the  state  of  Yucatan,  which  was 
always  known  as  one  of  the  most  conservative  states  in  Mexico; 
a  state  in  which  the  revolution  had  been  frowned  upon  by  the 
wealthy  and  powerful  planters;  where  slavery  was  rampant; 
and  where  it  seemed  impossible  to  initiate  any  reforms  except 
those  wanted  by  the  ruling  classes.  I  will  give  only  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  reforms  achieved,  for  a  thorough  review  would  require 
more  than  an  article. 

Public  Instruction 

This  reform  and  the  agrarian  reform  were  the  two  most 
Important  ones,  for  liberty  without  education  is  a  misnomer, 
and  people  who  can  read  and  write  are  less  likely  to  be  deceived 
by  faithless  leaders.  In  Yucatan  the  wealthy  people  can  all  read 
and  write,  but  the  peons  in  the  haciendas  were  not  permitted  to 
go  to  school  as  it  would  have  spoilt  their  docility  and  their 
infinite  patience  before  injustice  and  oppression.  The  first  thing 
that  General  Alvarado  did  when  he  became  governor  of  Yuca- 
tan was  to  create  rural  schools  all  over  the  state,  and  at  present 
there  are  over  1,200  of  these  schools,  with  over  800  of  the  best 
teachers  from  Mexico,  and  all  the  material  necessary,  such  as 
buildings,  desks,  books,  etc.  There  have  been  created  also 
schools  for  arts  and  crafts  as  well  as  schools  for  agriculture, 
and  schools  for  domestic  arts  for  Mexican  girls  so  that  they  could 
learn  to  become  independent  and  go  out  into  the  world  fitted  by 
training  to  engage  in  the  struggle  for  life. 

These  arts  and  crafts  schools  are  certain  to  develop  a  great 
artistic  and  industrial  life,  as  anybody  who  has  been  in  Mexico 
knows  how  wonderfully  efficient  are  the  middle  class  working- 
men  and  Indians  in  all  kinds  of  skilled  manual  work;  in  fact, 
they  are  as  efficient  as  the  Chinese  and  Japanese. 

In  addition,  over  300  night  schools  have  been  established, 
and  these  make  it  possible  for  many  people  to  take  the  courses 
who  could  not  go  to  the  day  schools.  General  Alvarado  has 
also  created  experimental  agricultural  stations,  similar  to  those 
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In  the  United  States,  for  Yucatan  has  up  to  the  present  dedicated 
itself  almost  exclusively  to  the  culture  of  henequen.  Everything 
else  has  had  to  be  imported,  even  agricultural  products;  and  it 
has  been  discovered  that  there  is  an  enormous  untouched  wealth, 
in  the  flora  of  Yucatan. 

The  Agrarian  Question 

The  agrarian  question  was  very  difficult  of  solution,  for 
the  reason  that  all  the  "  egidos,"  or  communal  lands,  which  are 
now  going  to  be  returned  to  their  original  owners,  are  occupied 
by  the  great  henequen  planters.  From  the  time  of  Spanish  rule 
the  Indians  had  property  and  communal  rights  to  certain  tracts 
of  land  adjoining  their  villages.  Slowly  these  lands  have  been 
absorbed,  all  over  Mexico,  by  the  great  landowners.  The  gov- 
ernor of  Yucatan  appointed  sixteen  commissions  of  engineers  to 
study  this  question,  one  commission  for  each  county,  and  two 
general  commissions,  and  these  commissions  found  a  way  out. 
The  question  of  the  ''  egidos  "  was  not  solved  by  the  Madero 
administration  but  has  finally  been  solved  by  the  Constitutional- 
ists. 

The  Labor  Question 

Under  Porfirio  Diaz  Mexican  workingmen  were  not  permit- 
ted to  organize  in  any  shape  or  form.  Strikes  under  the  "  Czar 
of  Mexico  "  meant  very  often  imprisonment  and  death,  and  as 
a  result  the  workingmen  were  at  the  mercy  of  their  employers. 
The  government  of  Yucatan  not  only  permitted  but  helped  the 
wage  earners  to  organize  in  what  they  call  the  "  Casa  del  Obrero 
Mundial,"  the  House  of  the  Workers  of  the  World.  This  or- 
ganization is  composed  of  26  syndicates  or  unions  which  are 
legally  recognized,  and  it  also  includes  cooperative  societies. 
The  governor  gave  this  joint  organization  a  large  building  in 
one  of  the  most  popular  streets  in  Merida. 

Legislation 

The  penal  code  of  the  state  of  Yucatan  was  one  of  the  most 
feudal  in  Mexico.     There  was  no  loophole  for  any  libertarian 
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velleities  or  democratic  initiative.  If  a  newspaper  incurred  the 
enmity  of  any  government  official,  everybody  from  manager  to 
office  boy  was  clapped  into  jail,  and  even  the  newsboys  suffered 
imprisonment. 

Commissions  have  been  created,  one  to  provide  for  the  re- 
form of  the  civil  code  and  judicial  proceedings,  another  to  study 
the  laws  for  the  municipalities.  These  municipalities  are  here- 
after to  be  self-governing,  the  idea  which  is  the  foundation  for 
all  liberties  in  Mexico.  Under  Porfirio  Diaz  the  municipalities 
were  under  the  rule  of  a  ''  jefe  politico,"  who  was  responsible 
only  to  the  governor  of  his  state,  who  in  his  turn  was  responsible 
to  Porfirio  Diaz.  Now  the  municipalities  of  all  villages  and 
cities  will  be  responsible  to  their  voters.  A  department  of  social 
legislation  has  also  been  created  and  by  this  time  the  work  of  all 
these  commissions  has  ended. 

Financial  Questions 

When  General  Alvarado's  forces  arrived  in  Merida  after  de- 
feating Ortiz  Argumedo  it  was  discovered  that  the  public 
treasury  had  been  looted  of  every  cent  of  the  people's  money, 
and  the  governor  had  to  borrow  100,000  pesos  for  current  ex- 
penses from  a  private  individual.  This  sum  has  been  repaid, 
and  there  is  now  In  the  treasury  a  surplus  of  2,000,000  pesos. 
The  Commission  Reguladora  was  founded  with  a  capital  of 
5,000,000  pesos,  over  1,000,000  pesos  were  spent  for  public 
instruction,  for  new  school  buildings,  salaries  and  material.  A 
campaign  against  smallpox,  which  was  happily  successful,  cost 
over  100,000  pesos.  The  campaign  against  the  locust  plague 
came  to  25,000  pesos.  The  salaries  of  the  government  employees 
were  raised  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  living;  that  alone  meant  an 
outlay  of  400,000  pesos.  The  Interest  on  the  railroad  indebted- 
ness was  paid  and  the  railroad  material  and  rolling  stock  which 
had  been  destroyed  was  at  once  replaced.  Public  service  com- 
missions were  created  to  Inspect,  supervise  and  regulate  rail- 
roads, street  cars,  telephones  and  paving  companies,  as  well  as 
schools  for  agriculture,  commerce  and  industries.  The  work- 
ingrnen,  the  peons,  the  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers,  are  receiv- 
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ing  four,  and  sometimes  eight,  times  the  salaries  they  were  earn- 
ing under  the  Diaz  regime.  There  are  no  idle  workmen,  as 
the  demand  for  labor  is  much  greater  than  the  supply.  Most 
planters  have  paid  their  debts  and  the  good  crops  have  brought 
good  times  to  all  classes.  The  thronged  places  of  amusement 
are  the  best  proof  of  this  prosperity. 

Slavery 

Under  the  pretending  revolutionist  governor,  Avila,  a  decree 
was  published  ostensibly  freeing  all  peons  from  slavery  and  debt, 
but  a  joker  was  cunningly  inserted  in  the  decree  which  nullified 
its  effect;  and  the  peons  were  not  liberated.  After  the  defeat  of 
Ortiz  Argumedoj,  General  Alvarado  had  an  investigation  made 
of  labor  conditions  in  Yucatan,  and  the  result  was  the  actual 
freeing  of  the  peons,  but  not  before  a  few  powerful  and  recalci- 
trant planters  were  imprisoned  to  show  them  that  the  governor 
meant  what  he  said.  Now  the  Indian  has  lifted  his  bowed  head 
to  a  realization  of  his  manhood,  and  has  proved  his  independence 
by  protesting  to  the  civil  and  military  authorities  whenever  at- 
tempts were  made  against  his  liberty. 

A  peculiar  form  of  slavery  existed  in  Yucatan.  In  most  of 
the  households  there  were  female  servants,  anywhere  from  two 
to  as  many  as  thirty,  according  to  the  wealth  and  importance 
of  the  person  who  was  in  effect  their  owner.  These  unfortunate 
servants  were  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  proprietors  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  and  night,  and  were  forbidden  to  go  out  except 
on  Sunday,  and  then  accompanied  by  a  female  Cerberus.  The 
offspring  of  these  servants  were  adopted  by  their  masters,  who 
owned  them  "  body  and  soul,"  and  their  debts  were  inherited  by 
their  children  and  grandchildren.  These  rich  people  were  thus 
getting  a  life  service  for  nothing.  This  has  all  been  stopped. 
Salaries  now  have  to  be  paid  to  the  servants  and  they  work  for 
whomever  they  please.  According  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  state,  girls  could  not  leave  their  homes  except  to  get  mar- 
ried, and  only  after  the  age  of  thirty  could  they  go  out  into  the 
world  with  the  father's  consent.  General  Alvarado  has  con- 
voked a  feminine  congress  wherein  women  can  organize  for  their 
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benefit  and  advancement,  and  demand  and  defend  their  rights  as 
women. 

Alcoholism 

The  new  law  regulating  the  sale  of  alcohol  brought  imme- 
diate and  astonishing  results.  The  workers  in  the  field,  who 
received  their  meagre  salary  weekly,  literally  spent  it  in  getting 
drunk  and  staying  so  from  Saturday  night  until  Monday  morning. 
In  this  manner  their  debts  grew  so  large  that  a  lifetime  was  not 
sufficient  to  pay  them.  At  present  the  sale  of  alcohol  has  been 
forbidden  in  the  haciendas,  and  in  the  villages  and  cities  the 
saloons  are  open  only  from  9  A.  M.  to  i  P.  M.  and  from  4 
P.  M.  to  7  P.  M.,  with  the  exception  of  Sundays,  when  they  are 
kept  closed. 

The  bullfights  and  lotteries  were  suppressed  by  a  decree,  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  people  did  not  seem  to  care  enough  to  protest. 

This  is  only  a  rough  outline  of  the  reforms  enacted  in  less 
than  a  year.  Figuratively  speaking,  Yucatan  was  taken  apart 
and  made  over  on  modern  lines,  and  the  Yucatecans  seem  to  like 
it  and  are  quite  astonished  to  see  the  prosperity  which  has  come 
in  the  wake  of  this  organized  revolution  with  its  sweeping  re- 
forms. The  seemingly  impossible  was  achieved  smoothly  and 
successfully,  in  the  manner  of  routine  work.  And  the  man  who 
carried  through  this  gigantic  task  is  a  native  of  the  state  of 
Sinaloa  and  resident  of  the  state  of  Sonora,  who  had  never  be- 
fore in  his  life  set  foot  in  Yucatan;  and  Yucatan  is  as  different, 
racially,  socially  and  politically,  from  Sonora  as  Connecticut  is 
from  North  Carolina. 

It  seems  a  strange  happening,  and  almost  like  poetic  justice, 
this  young  knight  of  St.  George  coming  from  the  north  to  liberate 
the  hundreds  of  Yaqui  Indians  who  had  been  captured  and  sold 
into  slavery  with  the  connivance  of  the  highest  officials  of  the 
Diaz  regime.  General  Salvador  Alvarado  was  born  thirty-five 
years  ago  in  Culiacan,  state  of  Sinaloa,  but  he  made  his  home 
in  Guaymas,  in  the  Yaqui  region,  where  he  received  his  educa- 
tion. 

Alternately  he  was  a  railroad  contractor,  a  lumber  dealer 
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and  later  a  merchant.  He  lived  and  studied  for  a  while  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  result  is  that  he  speaks  and  reads  English 
very  fluently  and  has  great  admiration  for  the  organizing  ability 
and  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  Americans. 

Salvador  Alvarado  was  a  merchant  in  Cananea  when  Madero 
began  his  campaign  against  the  reelection  of  Porfirio  Diaz  and 
Ramon  Corral.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  realize  the  futility 
of  a  constitutional  and  peacful  opposition  to  the  Diaz  regime; 
and  he  joined  the  Maderistas.  Later  on  he  had  to  flee  into  the 
United  States  but  he  returned  quickly  to  Mexico,  and  his  first 
feat  at  arms  took  place  at  Agua  Prieta.  When  Orozco  rebelled 
against  Madero,  Salvador  Alvarado  organized  an  expedition  to 
suppress  the  anti-Madero  revolt.  In  two  battles  at  Ojitos  and 
Cumbre  he  showed  his  military  ability.  After  Orozco's  defeat 
he  was  called  upon  to  fight  the  Indian  rebellion  in  Sonora. 
While  he  was  busy  in  this  state  the  news  of  the  Huerta  treachery 
was  received.  The  chamber  of  deputies  in  Sonora,  the  legisla- 
tive body,  the  foreign  consuls,  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  Her- 
mosillo  and  Guaymas,  and  the  entire  conservative  element, 
brought  great  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  state  government  to  have 
Huerta  recognized  as  president  de  jure  and  de  facto.  After 
hours  of  fruitless  discussions,  and  after  everybody  else  had 
spoken,  Salvador  Alvarado  got  up  and  said:  "Gentlemen,  I 
shall  tell  you  exactly  what  I  think.  Everything  that  has  been 
said  here  is  only  prattle  and  vain  talk.  The  only  possible  solu- 
tion is  to  go  out  and  fight  the  '  pelones'  (federal  soldiers),  and 
the  cientificos  who  have  not  been  court-martialled  and  shot  must 
be  ruined  and  made  harmless." 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  battles 
in  which  Alvarado  took  part.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  was 
second  in  command  under  General  Alvaro  Obregon  and  that  he 
took  part  in  the  decisive  battles  of  Santa  Rosa  and  Santa  Maria ; 
he  besieged  and  kept  the  federals  cooped  up  in  Guaymas  for 
over  a  year  and  after  its  evacuation  he  went  to  Mexico  City  and 
later  to  Vera  Cruz.  He  was  sent  to  Yucatan  to  suppress  the 
revolt  under  Ortiz  Argumedo,  and  after  the  defeat  and  flight 
of  the  ex-federal  rebel  he  became  governor  of  the  state  of  Yu- 
catan. 
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Physically  Salvador  Alvarado  is  of  medium  height,  typical 
of  the  northern  Mexican — bronzed,  healthy,  straight,  decisive 
and  forcible  in  his  movements.  He  impresses  one  with  his  mag- 
netic personality  and  his  youthful  good  looks;  his  physiognomy 
denotes  the  student  as  well  as  the  leader  of  men. 

His  characteristics  are  a  great  love  for  his  own  people,  the 
Indians,  the  workingmen,  the  middle  class  merchants;  and  an 
ardent,  almost  unquenchable  thirst  for  civic  liberty  for  all.  For 
he  firmly  believes  with  Mazzini  that  "  tyranny  is  evil  because 
it  is  impossible  under  it  that  the  genius  of  a  people  should  de- 
velop and  have  free  play."  His  tenacity  is  proverbial,  as  was 
exemplified  during  the  year  in  which  he  besieged  the  federal 
troops  in  Guaymas. 

Loyal  to  his  friends  and  to  his  superiors,  he  obeys,  but  ex- 
pects obedience  in  return;  and  he  has  a  great  faculty  for  discov- 
ering and  surrounding  himself  with  capable  and  talented  men. 
Tactful,  suave  and  diplomatic,  nevertheless  he  will  not  brook 
incompetent  assistants;  when  he  gives  an  order  he  wants  it  car- 
ried out  in  the  shortest  and  most  efficient  manner  possible.  His 
trained  mind  sweeps  all  chaff  aside  and  goes  to  the  kernel  of 
the  matter;  at  once  he  sees  the  main  point,  the  important  outline. 

A  gentleman  brought  him  once  a  very  complicated  scheme 
for  his  approval  and  when  he  was  half  through  General  Al- 
varado interrupted  him  and  said:  **  I  understand!  How  soon 
can  it  be  done?  "  "But  I  am  not  through  yet,''  exclaimed  the 
astonished  gentleman. 

This  instantaneous  perception  of  the  main  question,  ignoring 
side  issues,  together  with  his  great  capacity  for  mastering  de- 
tails, makes  him  a  perfectly  balanced  personality.  A  powerful 
will,  great  intellectual  power  and  that  great  self-control  which 
enables  him  successfully  to  control  others,  are  characteristics 
of  General  Alvarado;  they  are  the  qualities  necessary  to  states- 
men and  national  leaders. 

Although  perfectly  loyal  to  his  friends  he  will  not  permit 
dishonest  deals,  or,  as  we  say,  graft,  in  public  affairs;  and  he 
would  rather  lose  a  beloved  friend  through  death  than  find  him 
involved  in  doubtful  transactions. 

He  is  an  omnivorous  reader  of  historical  works,  also — and 
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especially— of  sociology  and  finance.  His  knowledge  of  history 
is  so  wide  and  clear  that  he  can  always  illustrate  some  point  in 
conversation  by  some  apt  historical  incident  or  anecdote.  The 
things  he  likes  best  to  read,  perhaps,  are  the  philosophical  works 
of  Gustave  Le  Bon,  the  literary  works  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Emile 
Zola;  but  he  also  likes  English  and  German  literature,  and 
these  things  also :  music,-  flowers,  beautiful  women  and  landscapes. 
In  everyday  life  he  is  intensely  active  and  therefore  abstemi- 
ous; being  of  a  very  evenly  balanced  temperament,  he  cannot 
stand  excesses  of  any  kind  in  food  or  in  drink;  he  eats  a  quantity 
of  fruit  in  the  morning,  a  very  moderate  meal  at  midday,  and 
at  night  he  is  satisfied  with  a  cup  of  tea  and  some  cake. 

This  is  a  sketchy  outline  of  the  character  of  the  man  who 
revolutionized  and  reorganized  the  state  of  Yucatan  from  top 
to  bottom ;  who  took  away  a  great  many  privileges  from  the  rul- 
ing classes  and  rehabilitated  the  oppressed  masses;  who  levelled 
society  and  made  everybody  like  it.     In  the  beginning  all  classes 
were  afraid  of  General  Alvarado;  they  expected  confiscations, 
revenges,  terrible  punishments.     But  instead  of  wasting  time  in 
useless,  petty  retaliations,  he  girded  his  loins  to  a  mightier  and 
more  useful  task.     The  peons  and  the  workingmen  were  in  the 
grip  of  greedy  employers ;  he  released  the  grip :  the  haciendados 
were  helpless  under  a  powerful  monopoly;  he  destroyed  it.    And 
now  the  Indians,  the  workingmen,  the  middle  class  people  swear 
by  him;  and  even  the  once  all-powerful  planters  say:     **  We 
only  pray  that  General  Alvarado  may  stay  a  little  longer  with 
us;  he  is  our  best  friend.*'    And  verily  he  is  the  ideal  democratic 
ruler,  although  he  is  a  military  governor  with  practically  un- 
limited power;  he  is  the  best  friend  of  the  haciendados,  the  pro- 
fessionals, the  workingmen,  the  peons.     He  has  given  the  Yu- 
catccans  for  the  first  time  in  their  history  a  taste  and  a  substance 
of  freedom;  he  has  set  the  clock  of  progress  forward  by  thrust- 
ing survivals  of  the  dark  ages  back  into  the  past  where  they 
belong;  and  he  has  started  a  pace  whick  must  be  kept  up  by  the 
governors  who  later  will  be  elected  by  popular  vote  in  Yucatan. 
For  how  can  a  democratically  elected  governor  take  back  the 
right  of  freedom  when  a  revolutionary  dictator  gave  all  a  boun- 
tiful liberty? 
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The  work  done  by  General  Alvarado  in  Yucatan  ought  to 
be  written  in  golden  letters.  It  is  a  perfect  example  of  what 
can  be  done  and  is  being  done  with  the  rest  of  Mexico.  What 
was  achieved  for  one  of  the  most  conservative  states  in  Mexico 
can  be  likewise  done  for  the  other  twenty-seven  states,  for  the 
republic  in  general.  It  is  the  best  refutation  of  the  accusation 
made  by  Americans  that  the  Mexicans  have  no  constructive 
ability. 


WITH  MALICE  AFORETHOUGHT 

Martha  Gruening 

JOHNSON  did  not  wish  to  live.  He  had  made  this  per- 
fectly clear  to  those  about  him,  without,  however,  im- 
pressing them  with  the  importance  of  his  wishes  in  the 
matter.  He  came  out  of  his  apathy  at  times  to  marvel  a  little 
at  the  resolute  patience  and  cheerfulness  with  which  they  kept 
at  the  tedious  task  of  keeping  him  alive,  despite  his  manifest 
disinclination  to  help  them.  They  had  always  to  contend  with 
the  dogged  if  passive  resistance  which  was  all  he  could  oppose 
to  their  ministrations. 

One  night,  however,  when  he  had  become  more  than  usually 
exasperated  by  all  this,  he  managed  to  sever  an  artery  with  a 
bit  of  broken  glass  and  to  lose  a  quantity  of  blood  before  he 
was  discovered.  They  rushed  him  to  the  hospital  and  worked 
over  him  for  hours  with  all  the  resources  at  their  command. 
For  days  his  life  hung  in  the  balance,  but  at  last  he  began  slowly 
to  improve  and  to  his  disgust  was  pronounced  on  the  road  to 
recovery.  After  that  he  was  never  left  alone.  They  feared 
that  he  would  try  it  again,  but  their  fear  was  a  mistaken  one. 
They  had  proven  themselves  too  strong  for  him.  He  was  re- 
signed to  the  care  with  which  they  surrounded  him,  almost 
ready  to  accept  the  life  which  had  been  forced  upon  him.  He 
scarcely  resented  the  fact  that  he  was  constantly  watched. 

One  morning,  some  four  weeks  later,  when  he  was  well 
enough  to  be  up  and  about,  there  came  to  him  not  only  the  soli- 
tary watcher  to  whom  he  had  grown  accustomed,  but  others. 
There  was  the  doctor,  whose  untiring  efforts  had  brought  him 
back  from  death  that  night,  the  priest  who  had  given  him  the 
sacrament  when  there  had  seemed  to  be  no  hope,  and  others 
whom  he  had  learnt  to  know  well  in  those  weeks  of  struggle 
against  his  fate.  When  he  saw  them,  Johnson  knew  quite  defi- 
nitely that  he  wished  to  live  and  so  he  told  them,  but  his  wishes 
seemed  to  matter  as  little  as  ever  to  them.  They  were  grave 
and  gentle  with  him,  just  as  they  had  been  when  they  frustrated 
him  before.     And  they  were  quite  as  patient  and  resolute  and 
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methodical,  if  less  cheerful.  Gently  and  implacably,  as  they 
might  have  led  a  fractious  child,  they  led  him  through  the  little 
door  and  to  the  big  clumsy  chair.  All  the  while,  Johnson  was 
trying  to  make  them  understand  that  he  was  ready  to  live,  while 
the  nightmare  feeling  of  impotence  grew  and  closed  in  on  him. 
It  seemed  incredibly  absurd  and  horrible  to  him.  He  simply 
couldn't  believe  that  these  gentle,  deliberate  men  were  going  to 
kill  him,  because  of  something  that  had  happened  in  a  brawl 
one  night  months  and  months  ago.  They  looked  and  spoke 
just  as  they  had  when  they  came  to  his  bedside  at  the  hospital 
to  ask  how  he  was,  or  to  know  if  he  needed  anything,  and  they 
had  the  same  air  of  doing  something  which  would  be  good  for 
him.  The  priest  was  praying  for  him  while  one  of  the  others 
adjusted  the  straps.  In  another  moment,  he  felt,  he  would  be 
able  to  get  it  across  to  them  that  it  was  all  a  hideous  mistake 
— and  just  then  one  of  the  quiet  methodical  men  threw  the  switch. 
That  night  the  paper  said:  "  Frank  Johnson,  the  murderer, 
was  executed  at  Wrayburn  prison  to-day.  It  is  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  the  prison  authorities  that  he  lived  to  see  the  electric 
chair.  It  was  feared  for  a  time  that  he  would  succeed  in  taking 
his  own  life,  and  since  his  last  attempt  he  has  been  constantly 
guarded." 
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MR.   BUTLER'S   COMMENTS 

THIS  Is  one  of  the  most  trenchant  and  powerful  of  Her- 
bert Spencer's  essays  on  political  subjects.  He  wrote 
with  English  conditions  In  mind,  and  some  portions  of 
his  argument  are  not  applicable  to  conditions  as  they  existed  and 
still  exist  in  the  United  States,  where  civil  liberty  is  defined  in  a 
written  constitution  and  is  protected  by  the  courts  from  invasion 
alike  by  the  stronger  or  more  self-seeking  individual  and  by  the 
government  itself.  During  recent  years  there  has  been  a  marked 
tendency  in  the  United  States  to  throw  more  emphasis  on  the 
action  of  government  and  to  lay  less  stress  on  the  importance 
of  civil  liberty  than  was  formerly  the  case.  The  thoroughly 
obscurantist  and  reactionary  doctrine  is  now  taught — and  curi- 
ously enough  it  is  taught  under  the  name  of  progress — that  the 
individual  has  no  rights  save  those  which  society  confers  upon 
him  and  that  society  may  by  majority  vote  to  do  what  it  pleases 
with  him.  This  doctrine  Is  the  oldest  prop  of  despotism  and 
autocracy,  and  the  despotism  and  autocracy  Is  none  the  less  des- 
potic or  autocratic  because  for  an  individual  monarch  there  has 
been  substituted  a  temporary  and  fortuitous  majority. 

The  Great  Political  Superstition  is  that  somewhere  in  the 
nation  there  is  a  sovereign  who  can  do  as  he  likes  with  the 
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life,  the  occupation  and  the  property  of  every  individual  citi- 
zen. In  the  last  analysis  this  doctrine  rests  all  government  not 
upon  right  but  upon  force,  and  the  devil  may  take  the  hind- 
most. It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  form  of  political  teaching 
more  at  variance  than  this,  with  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  the  American  nation  was  founded  and  upon  which  it  has 
been  built  up.  Those  fundamental  principles  received  their  classic 
statement  in  these  words  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence : 

**  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that  to  secure  these  rights,  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed;  that  whenever  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  govern- 
ment, laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its 
powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect 
their  safety  and  happiness." 

These  natural  rights,  which  are  set  forth  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  which  are  amplified  and  defined  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  are  an  attribute  of  human 
personality.  A  human  being  is  a  person  and  a  person  is  an  end 
and  not  a  means  to  an  end.  Personality  is  morally  inviolable, 
and  into  its  sacred  precincts  no  despot,  whether  monarch  or 
majority,  has  any  right  to  enter. 

The  amazing  notion  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  privacy, 
that  all  of  a  man's  doings  and  sayings  and  thinkings  and  havings 
are  matters  of  public  concern  and  are  rightfully  subject  to  public 
inspection  and  control,  is  the  determined  enemy  of  personal 
freedom  and  of  civil  liberty. 

The  tendencies  which  Herbert  Spencer  was  combating  when 
he  wrote  "  The  Great  Political  Superstition  "  are  much  stronger 
now  than  they  were  then.  It  is  true  that  in  his  zeal  for  the  thesis 
which  he  was  upholding,  Spencer  went  too  far  and  laid  down  a 
doctrine  of  laissez  faire  that  is  not  only  unnecessary  to  per- 
sonal freedom  and  to  civil  liberty,  but  that  stands  in  the  way 
of  that  collective   action   and  that  collective   responsibility  in 
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which  personality  finds  Its  fullest  opportunity  for  expression 
and  for  exercise.  Nevertheless,  Spencer's  warnings  are  im- 
portant for  the  people  of  the  United  States  In  this  day  and  gen- 
eration. He  abhorred,  and  we  should  abhor,  the  creation  of  a 
great  army  of  functionaries,  paid  by  the  state,  withdrawn  from 
the  producing  classes,  to  do  clumsily  and  Ineffectively  what  pri- 
vate initiative  and  private  enterprise  can  do  far  more  effectively 
and  with  much  better  results  to  the  public  Interest.  Experience  has 
marked  off  with  some  precision  and  definlteness  the  field  in 
which  governmental  action  Is  expedient  or  wise,  and  in  which 
It  may  be  carried  on  without  Interference  with  the  widest  op- 
portunity of  the  individual  citizen.  The  burden  of  proof  is  al- 
ways on  those  who  would  transfer  any  form  of  activity  from 
the  field  of  liberty  to  the  field  of  government.  The  piling  up 
of  huge  mountains  of  public  Indebtedness,  which  some  day  will 
have  to  be  either  paid  or  repudiated.  Is  a  monument  to  govern- 
mental recklessness,  wastefulness  and  inefficiency.  The  increas- 
ing recourse  to  indirect  taxation  to  meet  the  cost  of  government 
conceals  from  the  tax-payer  the  cost  to  him  of  the  various  en- 
terprises that  are  so  lightly  entered  upon. 

The  next  generation  and  the  generation  after  that  will  have 
a  curiously  different  opinion  and  judgment  of  what  Americanism 
means  from  that  which  their  grandfathers  and  their  fathers  had, 
unless  the  great  political  superstition  is  displaced.  Legisla- 
tures are  now  judged  not  by  the  wisdom  of  their  enactments, 
but  by  their  number.  Men  rise  in  their  places  in  legislative 
halls  to  propose  statutes  on  the  most  trivial  topics  and  to  mul- 
tiply crimes  through  difference  of  taste  or  judgment  or  of  tem- 
perament. The  desire  to  mind  other  people's  business  is  be- 
coming a  disease,  and  with  its  spread  the  real  duty  of  govern- 
ment and  the  real  tests  of  its  effectiveness  are  being  lost  sight 
of.  The  field  of  government  is  wide  enough  and  important 
enough  to  occupy  the  best  minds  of  the  nation  on  truly  public 
concerns  and  in  the  solution  of  truly  public  problems.  Surely 
there  is  no  need  to  turn  aside  to  reenact  the  sumptuary  laws  of 
long  ago  and  to  regulate  in  the  minutest  way  all  sorts  and  kinds 
of  activities  which  are  far  better  alone.  Nature's  cure  for  most 
social  and  political  diseases  is  better  than  man's,  and  without 
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the  strongest  reasons  the  government  should  withhold  Its  hand 
from  everything  that  Is  not,  by  substantially  common  consent,  a 
matter  of  governmental  concern  and  governmental  action. 

The  restriction  of  governmental  control  does  not  mean  the 
loss  of  public  oversight.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  public 
men  are  not  officials;  that  all  public  action  Is  not  governmental; 
and  that  all  public  expression  Is  not  to  be  found  In  statutes  and  In 
judicial  decisions.  Those  men,  those  acts  and  those  expressions 
are  public,  whether  made  by  men  In  private  station  or  not,  which 
voice  the  reflection,  the  feeling  and  the  aspiration  of  the  public. 
Public  control  through  the  enforcement  of  moral  standards  and 
through  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  public  opinion  is  far  more 
effective  than  governmental  control  through  penal  statute  and  po- 
lice regulation.  The  whole  aim  and  purpose  of  public  education  is 
to  help  men  to  help  themselves,  to  develop  initiative,  to  seek  out 
and  to  train  capacity  and  to  build  up  a  generation  of  good  citizens. 
The  more  our  social  and  political  system  entrusts  to  the  sphere  of 
civil  liberty,  the  more  It  calls  upon  individual  citizens  for  effort 
and  for  service,  the  richer  and  the  fuller  will  be  its  life. 

Herbert  Spencer's  political  philosophy  In  all  its  details  is 
certainly  not  suited  to  the  United  States  of  19 15;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  words  of  warning  are  just  as  much  needed  now 
and  here  as  they  were  needed  in  England  a  generation  ago. 

THE   GREAT    POLITICAL   SUPERSTITION 

The  great  political  superstition  of  the  past  was  the  divine  right  of 
kings.  The  great  political  superstition  of  the  present  is  the  divine  right 
of  parliaments.  The  oil  of  anointing  seems  unawares  to  have  dripped 
from  the  head  of  the  one  on  to  the  heads  of  the  many,  and  given  sacred- 
ness  to  them  also  and  to  their  decrees. 

However  irrational  we  may  think  the  earlier  of  these  beliefs,  wc  must 
admit  that  it  was  more  consistent  than  is  the  latter.  Whether  we  go 
back  to  times  when  the  king  was  a  god,  or  to  times  when  he  was  a  de- 
scendant of  a  god,  or  to  times  when  he  was  god-appointed,  we  see  good 
reason  for  passive  obedience  to  his  will.  When,  as  under  Louis  XIV., 
theologians  like  Bossuet  taught  that  kings  "  are  gods,  and  share  in  a 
manner  the  Divine  independence,"  or  when  it  was  thought,  as  by  our 
own  Tory  party  in  old  days,  that  *'  the  monarch  was  the  delegate  of 
heaven ; "  it  is  clear  that,  given  the  premise,  the  inevitable  conclusion 
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was  that  no  bounds  could  be  set  to  governmental  commands.  But  for 
the  modern  belief  such  a  warrant  does  not  exist.  Making  no  preten- 
sion to  divine  descent  or  divine  appointment,  a  legislative  body  can  show 
no  supernatural  justification  for  its  claim  to  unlimited  authority;  and 
no  natural  justification  has  ever  been  attempted.  Hence,  belief  in  its 
unlimited  authority  is  without  that  consistency  which  of  old  characterized 
belief  in  a  king's  unlimited  authority. 

It  is  curious  how  commonly  men  continue  to  hold  in  fact,  doctrines 
which  they  have  rejected  in  name — retaining  the  substance  after  they 
have  abandoned  the  form.  In  Theology  an  illustration  is  supplied  by 
Carlyle,  who,  in  his  student  days,  giving  up,  as  he  thought,  the  creed 
of  his  fathers,  rejected  its  shell  only,  keeping  the  contents;  and  was  proved 
by  his  conceptions  of  the  world,  and  man,  and  conduct,  to  be  still  among 
the  sternest  of  Scotch  Calvinists.  Similarly,  Science  furnishes  an  in- 
stance in  one  who  united  naturalism  in  Geology  with  supernaturalism  in 
Biology— Sir  Charles  Lyell.  While,  as  the  leading  expositor  of  the 
uniformitarian  theory  in  Geology,  he  ignored  only  the  Mosaic  cosmogony, 
he  long  defended  that  belief  in  special  creations  of  organic  types,  for 
which  no  other  source  than  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  could  be  assigned;  and 
only  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  surrendered  to  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Darwin.  In  Politics,  as  above  implied,  we  have  an  analogous  case.  The 
tacitly-asserted  doctrine,  common  to  Tories,  Whigs,  and  Radicals,  that 
governmental  authority  is  unlimited,  dates  back  to  times  when  the  law- 
giver was  supposed  to  have  a  warrant  from  God;  and  it  survives  still, 
though  the  belief  that  the  law-giver  has  God's  warrant  has  died  out. 
"  Oh,  an  Act  of  Parliament  can  do  anything,"  is  the  reply  made  to  a  citi- 
zen who  questions  the  legitimacy  of  some  arbitrary  State-interference;  and 
the  citizen  stands  paralyzed.  It  does  not  occur  to  him  to  ask  the  how,  and 
the  when,  and  the  whence,  of  this  asserted  omnipotence  bounded  only  by 
physical  impossibilities. 

Here  we  will  take  leave  to  question  it.  In  default  of  the  justifica- 
tion, once  logically  valid,  that  the  ruler  on  Earth  being  a  deputy  of  the 
ruler  in  Heaven,  submission  to  him  in  all  things  is  a  duty,  let  us  ask 
what  reason  there  is  for  asserting  the  duty  of  submission  in  all  things 
to  a  ruling  power,  constitutional  or  republican,  which  has  no  Heavenly- 
derived  supremacy.  Evidently  this  inquiry  commits  us  to  a  criticism  of 
past  and  present  theories  concerning  political  authority.  To  revive  ques- 
tions supposed  to  be  long  since  settled,  may  be  thought  to  need  some 
apology;  but  there  is  a  sufficient  apology  in  the  implication  above  made 
clear,  that  the  theory  commonly  accepted  is  ill-based  or  unbased. 

The  notion  of  sovereignty  is  that  which  first  presents  itself;  and  a 
critical  examination  of  this  notion,  as  entertained  by  those  who  do  not 
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assume  the  supernatural  origin  of  sovereignty,  carries  us  back  to  the  ar- 
guments of  Hobbes. 

Let  us  grant  Hobbes's  postulate  that,  "  during  the  time  men  live 
without  a  common  power  to  keep  them  all  in  awe,  they  are  in  that  con- 
dition which  is  called  war  ...  of  every  man  against  every  man ;  "  * 
though  this  is  not  true,  since  there  are  some  small  uncivilised  societies  in 
which,  without  any  "  common  power  to  keep  them  all  in  awe,"  men  main- 
tain peace  and  harmony  better  than  it  is  maintained  in  societies  where 
such  a  power  exists.  Let  us  suppose  him  to  be  right,  too,  in  assuming 
that  the  rise  of  a  ruling  man  over  associated  men,  results  from  their  desires 
to  preserve  order  among  themselves;  though,  in  fact,  it  habitually  arises 
from  the  need  for  subordination  to  a  leader  in  war,  defensive  or  offensive, 
and  has  originally  no  necessary,  and  often  no  actual,  relation  to  the 
preservation  of  order  among  the  combined  individuals.  Once  more,  let 
us  admit  the  indefensible  assumption  that  to  escape  the  evils  of  chronic 
conflicts,  which  must  otherwise  continue  among  them,  the  members  of  a 
community  enter  into  a  ''  pact  or  covenant,"  by  which  they  all  bind  them- 
selves to  surrender  their  primitive  freedom  of  action,  and  subordinate 
themselves  to  the  will  of  an  autocrat  agreed  upon :  f  accepting,  also,  the 
implication  that  their  descendants  for  ever  are  bound  by  the  covenant 
which  remote  ancestors  made  for  them.  Let  us,  I  say,  not  object  to 
these  data,  but  pass  to  the  conclusions  Hobbes  draws.     He  says: — 

"  For  where  no  covenant  hath  preceded,  there  hath  no  right  been  transferred, 
and  every  man  has  a  right  to  everything;  and  consequently,  no  action  can  be 
unjust.  But  when  a  covenant  is  made,  then  to  break  it  is  unjust:  and  the  defi- 
nition of  INJUSTICE,  is  no  other  than  the  not  performance  of  covenant.  .  .  . 
Therefore  before  the  names  of  just  and  unjust  can  have  place,  there  must  be 
some  coercive  power,  to  compel  men  equally  to  the  performance  of  their  covenants, 
by  the  terror  of  some  punishment,  greater  than  the  benefit  they  expect  by  the 
breach  of  their  covenant."  | 

Were  people's  characters  in  Hobbes's  day  really  so  bad  as  to  warrant 
his  assumption  that  none  would  perform  their  covenants  in  the  absence 
of  a  coercive  power  and  threatened  penalties?  In  our  day  "the  names 
of  just  and  unjust  can  have  place  "  quite  apart  from  recognition  of  any 
coercive  power.  Among  my  friends  I  could  name  several  whom  I  would 
implicitly  trust  to  perform  their  covenants  without  any  "  terror  of  such 
punishment;"  and  over  whom  the  requirements  of  justice  would  be  as 
imperative  in  the  absence  of  a  coercive  power  as  in  its  presence.  Merely 
noting,  however,  that  this  unwarranted  assumption  vitiates  Hobbes's  ar- 
gument for  State-authority,  and  accepting  both  his  premises  and  con- 
clusion,  we  have   to  observe  two  significant   implications.      One  is  that 

*T.  Hobbes,  Collected  Works,  vol.  iii»  pp.  112-13. 

f  Ibid.,  p.  159. 

t  Hobbes,  Collected  Works,  vol.  iii,  pp.  130-1. 
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State-authority  as  thus  derived,  is  a  means  to  an  end,  and  has  no  validity 
save  as  subserving  that  end:  if  the  end  is  not  subserved,  the  authority,  by 
the  hypothesis,  does  not  exist.  The  other  is  that  the  end  for  which  the 
authority  exists,  as  thus  specified,  is  the  enforcement  of  justice — the  main- 
tenance of  equitable  relations.  The  reasoning  yields  no  vi^arrant  for  other 
coercion  over  citizens  than  that  w^hich  is  required  for  preventing  direct 
aggressions,  and  those  indirect  aggressions  constituted  by  breaches  of  con- 
tract; to  which,  if  we  add  protection  against  external  enemies,  the  entire 
function  implied  by  Hobbes's  derivation  of  sovereign  authority  is  com- 
prehended. 

Hobbes  argued  in  the  interests  of  absolute  monarchy.  His  modern 
admirer,  Austin,  had  for  his  aim  to  derive  the  authority  of  law  from  the 
unlimited  sovereignty  of  one  man,  or  a  number  of  men,  small  or  large 
compared  with  the  whole  community.  Austin  was  originally  in  the  army; 
and  it  has  been  truly  remarked  that  "  the  permanent  traces  left  "  may 
be  seen  in  his  Province  of  Jurisprudence.  When,  undeterred  by  the  ex- 
asperating pedantries — the  endless  distinctions  and  definitions  and  repeti- 
tions— which  served  but  to  hide  his  essential  doctrines,  we  ascertain  what 
these  are,  it  becomes  manifest  that  he  assimilates  civil  authority  to  mili- 
tary authority;  taking  for  granted  that  the  one,  as  the  other,  is  above 
question  In  respect  of  both  origin  and  range.  To  get  justification  for 
positive  law,  he  takes  us  back  to  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  power 
imposing  it — a  monarch,  an  aristocracy,  or  that  larger  body  of  men  who 
have  votes  in  a  democracy;  for  such  a  body  also,  he  styles  the  sovereign, 
in  contrast  with  the  remaining  portion  of  the  community  which,  from 
incapacity  or  other  cause,  remains  subject.  And  having  affirmed,  or, 
rather,  taken  for  granted,  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  body,  simple  or 
compound,  small  or  large,  which  he  styles  sovereign,  he,  of  course,  has 
no  difficulty  in  deducing  the  legal  validity  of  its  edicts,  which  he  calls 
positive  law.  But  the  problem  Is  simply  moved  a  step  further  back  and 
there  left  unsolved.  The  true  question  Is — Whence  the  sovereignty? 
What  Is  the  assignable  warrant  for  this  unqualified  supremacy  assumed 
by  one,  or  by  a  small  number,  or  by  a  large  number,  over  the  rest?  A 
critic  might  fitly  say — "  We  will  dispense  with  your  process  of  deriving 
positive  law  from  unlimited  sovereignty:  the  sequence  is  obvious  enough. 
But  first  prove  your  unlimited  sovereignty." 

To  this  demand  there  is  no  response.  Analyze  his  assumption,  and 
the  doctrine  of  Austin  proves  to  have  no  better  basis  than  that  of  Hobbes. 
In  the  absence  of  admitted  divine  descent  or  appointment,  neither  single- 
headed  ruler  nor  many-headed  ruler  can  produce  such  credentials  as  the 
claim  to  unlimited  sovereignty  Implies. 

"  But  surely,"  will  come  In  deafening  chorus  the  reply,  "  there  is  the 
unquestionable  right  of  the  majority,  which  gives  unquestionable  right  to 
the  parliament  it  elects." 
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Yes,  now  we  are  coming  down  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  divine 
right  of  parliaments  means  the  divine  right  of  majorities.  The  funda- 
mental assumption  made  by  legislators  and  people  alike,  is  that  a  majority 
has  powers  which  have  no  bounds.  This  is  the  current  theory  which  all 
accept  without  proof  as  a  self-evident  truth.  Nevertheless,  criticism  will, 
I  think,  show  that  this  current  theory  requires  a  radical  modification. 

In  an  essay  on  "  Railway  Morals  and  Railway  Policy,"  published  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  for  October,  1854,  I  had  occasion  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  a  majority's  powers^  as  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  public 
companies;  and  I  cannot  better  prepare  the  way  for  conclusions  presently 
to  be  drawn,  than  by  quoting  a  passage  from  it: — 

"  Under  whatever  circumstances,  or  for  whatever  ends,  a  number  of  men 
co-operate,  it  is  held  that  if  difference  of  opinion  arises  among  them,  justice 
requires  that  the  will  of  the  greater  number  shall  be  executed  rather  than  that 
of  the  smaller  number;  and  this  rule  is  supposed  to  be  uniformly  applicable,  be 
the  question  at  issue  what  it  may.  So  confirmed  is  this  conviction,  and  so  little 
have  the  ethics  of  the  matter  been  considered,  that  to  most  this  mere  suggestion 
of  a  doubt  will  cause  some  astonishment.  Yet  it  needs  but  a  brief  analysis  to 
show  that  the  opinion  is  little  better  than  a  political  superstition.  Instances  may 
readily  be  selected  which  prove,  by  reductio  ad  ahsurdum,  that  the  right  of  a 
majority  is  a  purely  conditional  right,  valid  only  within  specific  limits.  Let  us 
take  a  few.  Suppose  that  at  the  general  meeting  of  some  philanthropic  associa- 
tion, it  was  resolved  that  in  addition  to  relieving  distress  the  association  should 
employ  home-missionaries  to  preach  down  popery.  Might  the  subscriptions  of 
Catholics,  who  had  joined  the  body  with  charitable  views,  be  rightfully  used  for 
this  end?  Suppose  that  of  the  members  of  a  book-club,  the  greater  number, 
thinldng  that  under  existing  circumstances  rifle-practice  was  more  important  than 
reading,  should  decide  to  change  the  purpose  of  their  union,  and  to  apply  the 
funds  in  hand  for  the  purchase  of  powder,  ball,  and  targets.  Would  the  rest 
be  bound  by  this  decision?  Suppose  that  under  the  excitement  of  news  from 
Australia,  the  majority  of  a  Freehold  Land  Society  should  determine,  not  simply 
to  start  in  a  body  for  the  gold-diggings,  but  to  use  their  accumulated  capital  to 
provide  outfits.  Would  this  appropriation  of  property  be  just  to  the  minority? 
and  must  these  join  the  expedition?  Scarcely  anyone  would  venture  an  affirmative 
answer  even  to  the  first  of  these  questions;  much  less  to  the  others.  And  why? 
Because  everyone  must  perceive  that  by  uniting  himself  with  others,  no  man  can 
equitably  be  betrayed  into  acts  utterly  foreign  to  the  purpose  for  which  he  joined 
them.  Each  of  these  supposed  minorities  would  properly  reply  to  those  seeking 
to  coerce  them: — 'We  combined  with  you  for  a  defined  object;  we  gave  money 
and  time  for  the  furtherance  of  that  object;  on  all  questions  thence  arising  we 
tacitly  agreed  to  conform  to  the  will  of  the  greater  number;  but  we  did  not 
agree  to  conform  on  any  other  questions.  If  you  induce  us  to  join  you  by  pro- 
fessing a  certain  end,  and  then  undertake  some  other  end  of  which  we  were  not 
apprised,  you  obtain  our  support  under  false  pretences;  you  exceed  the  expressed 
or  understood  compact  to  which  we  committed  ourselves;  and  we  are  no  longer 
bound  by  your  decisions.'  Clearly  this  is  the  only  rational  interpretation  of  the 
matter.  The  general  principle  underlying  the  right  government  of  every  incor- 
porated body,  is,  that  its  members  contract  with  one  another  severally  to  submit 
to  the  will  of  the  majority  in  all  matters  concerning  the  fulfilment  of  the  objects 
for  which  they  are  incorporated;  but  in  no  others.    To  this  extent  only  can  the 
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contract  hold.  For  as  it  is  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  a  contract,  that  thos« 
entering  into  it  must  know  what  they  contract  to  do;  and  as  those  who  unite 
with  others  for  a  specified  object,  cannot  contemplate  all  the  unspecified  objects 
which  it  is  hypothetically  possible  for  the  union  to  undertake;  it  follows  that  the 
contract  entered  into  cannot  extend  to  such  unspecified  objects.  And  if  there 
exists  no  expressed  or  understood  contract  between  the  union  and  its  members 
respecting  unspecified  objects,  then  for  the  majority  to  coerce  the  minority  into 
undertaking  them,  is  nothing  less  than  gross  tyranny." 

Naturally,  if  such  a  confusion  of  Ideas  exists  in  respect  of  the  powers 
of  a  majority  where  the  deed  of  incorporation  tacitly  limits  those  powers, 
still  more  must  there  exist  such  a  confusion  where  there  has  been  no  deed 
of  incorporation.  Nevertheless  the  same  principle  holds.  I  again  em- 
phasize the  proposition  that  the  members  of  an  incorporated  body  are 
bound  "  severally  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  majority  in  all  matters 
concerning  the  fulfilment  of  the  objects  for  which  they  are  incorporated; 
but  in  no  others/'  And  I  contend  that  this  holds  of  an  incorporated 
nation  as  much  as  of  an  incorporated  company. 

"  Yes,  but,"  comes  the  obvious  rejoinder,  "  as  there  is  no  deed  by 
which  the  members  of  a  nation  are  incorporated — as  there  neither  is,  nor 
ever  was,  a  specification  of  purposes  for  which  the  union  was  formed, 
there  exist  no  limits;  and,  consequently,  the  power  of  the  majority  is 
unlimited." 

Evidently  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  social  con- 
tract, either  under  the  shape  assumed  by  Hobbes  or  under  the  shape  as- 
sumed by  Rousseau,  is  baseless.  Nay  more,  it  must  be  admitted  that  even 
had  such  a  contract  once  been  formed,  it  could  not  be  binding  on  the 
posterity  of  those  who  formed  it.  Moreover,  if  any  say  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  those  limitations  to  its  powers  which  a  deed  of  incorporation 
might  imply,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  majority  from  imposing  its 
will  on  a  minority  by  force,  assent  must  be  given — an  assent,  however, 
joined  with  the  comment  that  if  the  superior  force  of  the  majority  is 
its  justification,  then  the  superior  force  of  a  despot  backed  by  an  ade- 
quate army,  is  also  justified;  the  problem  lapses.  What  we  here  seek 
is  some  higher  warrant  for  the  subordination  of  minority  to  majority 
than  that  arising  from  inability  to  resist  physical  coercion.  Even  Austin, 
anxious  as  he  is  to  establish  the  unquestionable  authority  of  positive  law, 
and  assuming,  as  he  does,  an  absolute  sovereignty  of  some  kind,  mon- 
archic, aristocratic,  constitutional,  or  popular,  as  the  source  of  its  un- 
questionable authority,  is  obliged,  in  the  last  resort,  to  admit  a  moral 
limit  to  Its  action  over  the  community.  While  insisting,  in  pursuance 
of  his  rigid  theory  of  sovereignty,  that  a  sovereign  body  originating  from 
the  people  "  is  legally  free  to  abridge  their  political  liberty,  at  its  own 
pleasure  or  discretion,"  he  allows  that  "  a  government  may  be  hindered 
by  positive  morality  from  abridging  the  political  liberty  which  it  leaves 
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or  grants  to  its  subjects."  *  Hence,  we  have  to  find,  not  a  physical  justi- 
fication, but  a  moral  justification,  for  the  supposed  absolute  power  of  the 
majority. 

This  will  at  once  draw  forth  the  rejoinder — "  Of  course,  in  the 
absence  of  any  agreement,  with  its  implied  limitations,  the  rule  of  the 
majority  is  unlimited;  because  it  is  more  just  that  the  majority  should 
have  its  way  than  that  the  minority  should  have  its  way."  A  very  rea- 
sonable rejoinder  this  seems  until  there  comes  the  re-rejoinder.  We 
may  oppose  to  it  the  equally  tenable  proposition  that,  in  the  absence  of 
an  agreement,  the  supremacy  of  a  majority  over  a  minority  does  not  exist 
at  all.  It  Is  co-operation  of  some  kind,  from  which  there  arise  these 
powers  and  obligations  of  majority  and  minority;  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  agreement  to  co-operate,  such  powers  and  obligations  are  also  absent. 

Here  the  argument  apparently  ends  in  a  deadlock.  Under  the  ex- 
isting condition  of  things,  no  moral  origin  seems  assignable,  either  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  majority  or  for  the  limitation  of  its  sovereignty.  But 
further  consideration  reveals  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  For  if,  dis- 
missing all  thought  of  any  hypothetical  agreement  to  co-operate  hereto- 
fore made,  we  ask  what  would  be  the  agreement  into  which  citizens  would 
now  enter  with  practical  unanimity,  we  get  a  sufficiently  clear  answer; 
and  with  it  a  sufficiently  clear  justification  for  the  rule  of  the  majority 
inside  a  certain  sphere  but  not  outside  that  sphere.  Let  us  first  observe 
a  few  of  the  limitations  which  at  once  become  apparent. 

Were  all  Englishmen  now  asked  if  they  would  agree  to  co-operate 
for  the  teaching  of  religion,  and  would  give  the  majority  power  to  fix 
the  creed  and  the  forms  of  worship,  there  would  come  a  very  emphatic 
"  No  "  from  a  large  part  of  them.  If,  in  pursuance  of  a  proposal  to  re- 
vive sumptuary  laws,  the  Inquiry  were  made  whether  they  would  bind 
themselves  to  abide  by  the  will  of  the  majority  in  respect  of  the  fashions 
and  qualities  of  their  clothes,  nearly  all  of  them  would  refuse.  In  like 
manner  if  (to  take  an  actual  question  of  the  day)  people  were  polled  to 
ascertain  whether,  in  respect  of  the  beverages  they  drank,  they  would 
accept  the  decision  of  the  greater  number,  certainly  half,  and  probably 
more  than  half,  would  be  unwilling.  Similarly  with  respect  to  many  other 
actions  which  most  men  now-a-days  regard  as  of  purely  private  concern. 
Whatever  desire  there  might  be  to  co-operate  for  carrying  on,  or  regu- 
lating, such  actions,  would  be  far  from  a  unanimous  desire.  Manifestly, 
then,  had  social  co-operation  to  be  commenced  by  ourselves,  and  had  its 
purposes  to  be  specified  before  consent  to  co-operate  could  be  obtained, 
there  would  be  large  parts  of  human  conduct  in  respect  of  which  co- 
operation would  be  declined;  and  in  respect  of  which,  consequently,  no 
authority  by  the  majority  over  the  minority  could  be  rightly  exercised. 

Turn  now  to  the  converse  question — For  what  ends  would  all  men 

*  Th9  Province  of  Jurisprudence  Determined.    Second  edition,  p.  241. 
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agree  to  co-operate?  None  will  deny  that  for  resisting  invasion  the 
agreement  would  be  practically  unanimous.  Excepting  only  the  Quakers, 
who,  having  done  highly  useful  work  in  their  time,  are  now  dying  out,  all 
would  unite  for  defensive  war  (not,  however,  for  offensive  war) ;  and 
they  would,  by  so  doing,  tacitly  bind  themselves  to  conform  to  the  will 
of  the  majority  in  respect  of  measures  directed  to  that  end.  There  would 
be  practical  unanimity,  also,  in  the  agreement  to  co-operate  for  defence 
against  internal  enemies  as  against  external  enemies.  Omitting  criminals, 
all  must  wish  to  have  person  and  property  adequately  protected.  Each 
citizen  desires  to  preserve  his  life,  to  preserve  things  which  conduce  to 
maintenance  and  enjoyment  of  his  life,  and  to  preserve  intact  his  liberties 
both  of  using  these  things  and  getting  further  such.  It  is  obvious  to  him 
that  he  cannot  do  all  this  if  he  acts  alone.  Against  foreign  invaders  he 
is  powerless  unless  he  combines  with  his  fellows;  and  the  business  of 
protecting  himself  against  domestic  invaders,  if  he  did  not  similarly  com- 
bine, would  be  alike  onerous,  dangerous,  and  inefficient.  In  one  other 
co-operation  all  are  interested — use  of  the  territory  they  inhabit.  Did 
the  primitive  communal  ownership  survive,  there  would  survive  the  primi- 
tive communal  control  of  the  uses  to  be  made  of  land  by  individuals  or 
by  groups  of  them;  and  decisions  of  the  majority  would  rightly  prevail 
respecting  the  terms  on  which  portions  of  it  might  be  employed  for  rais- 
ing food,  for  making  means  of  communication,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Even  at  present,  though  the  matter  has  been  complicated  by  the  growth 
of  private  landownership,  yet,  since  the  State  is  still  supreme  owner  (every 
landlord  being  in  law  a  tenant  of  the  Crown)  able  to  resume  possession, 
or  authorise  compulsory  purchase,  at  a  fair  price;  the  implication  is  that 
the  will  of  the  majority  is  valid  respecting  the  modes  in  which,  and  con- 
ditions under  which,  parts  of  the  surface  or  sub-surface,  may  be  utilized: 
involving  certain  agreements  made  on  behalf  of  the  public  with  private 
persons  and  companies. 

Details  are  not  needful  here;  nor  is  it  needful  to  discuss  that  border 
region  lying  between  these  two  classes  of  cases,  and  to  say  how  much  is 
included  in  the  last  and  how  much  is  excluded  with  the  first.  For  present 
purposes,  it  is  sufficient  to  recognize  the  undeniable  truth  that  there  are 
numerous  kinds  of  actions  in  respect  of  which  men  would  not,  if  they 
were  asked,  agree  with  anything  like  unanimity  to  be  bound  by  the  will 
of  the  majority;  while  there  are  some  kinds  of  actions  in  respect  of  which 
they  would  almost  unanimously  agree  to  be  thus  bound.  Here,  then, 
we  find  a  definite  warrant  for  enforcing  the  will  of  the  majority  within 
certain  limits,  and  a  definite  warrant  for  denying  the  authority  of  its 
will  beyond  those  limits. 

But  evidently,  when  analyzed,  the  question  resolves  itself  into  the 
further  question — What  are  the  relative  claims  of  the  aggregate  and  of 
its  units?     Are  the  rights  of   the  community   universally   valid   against 
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the  individual?  or  has  the  individual  some  rights  which  are  valid  against 
the  community?  The  judgment  given  on  this  point  underlies  the  entire 
fabric  of  political  convictions  formed,  and  more  especially  those  convic- 
tions which  concern  the  proper  sphere  of  government.  Here,  then,  I  pro- 
pose to  revive  a  dormant  controversy,  with  the  expectation  of  reaching 
a  different  conclusion  from  that  which  is  fashionable. 

Says  Professor  Jevons,  in  his  work,  The  State  in  Relation  to  Labor, — 
"  The  first  step  must  be  to  rid  our  minds  of  the  idea  that  there  are  any 
such  things  in  social  matters  as  abstract  rights."  Of  like  character  is  the 
belief  expressed  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  in  his  article  on  Copyright: — 
"  An  author  has  no  natural  right  to  a  property  in  his  production.  But 
then  neither  has  he  a  natural  right  to  anything  whatever  which  he  may 
produce  or  acquire."  *  So,  too,  I  recently  read  in  a  weekly  journal  of 
high  repute,  that  "  to  explain  once  more  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
*  natural  right '  would  be  a  waste  of  philosophy."  And  the  view  expressed 
in  these  extracts  is  commonly  uttered  by  statesmen  and  lawyers  in  a  way 
implying  that  only  the  unthinking  masses  hold  any  other. 

One  might  have  expected  that  utterances  to  this  effect  would  have 
been  rendered  less  dogmatic  by  the  knowledge  that  a  whole  school  of 
legists  on  the  Continent,  maintains  a  belief  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
maintained  by  the  English  school.  The  idea  of  Natur-recht  is  the  root- 
idea  of  German  jurisprudence.  Now  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  held 
respecting  German  philosophy  at  large,  it  cannot  be  characterised  as  shal- 
low. A  doctrine  current  among  a  people  distinguished  above  all  others 
as  laborious  inquirers,  and  certainly  not  to  be  classed  with  superficial 
thinkers,  should  not  be  dismissed  as  though  it  were  nothing  more  than  a 
popular  delusion.  This,  however,  by  the  way.  Along  with  the  propo- 
sition denied  in  the  above  quotations,  there  goes  a  counter-proposition 
affirmed.  Let  us  see  what  it  is;  and  what  results  when  we  go  behind  it 
and  seek  its  warrant. 

On  reverting  to  Bentham,  we  find  this  counter-proposition  openly  ex- 
pressed. He  tells  us  that  government  fulfils  its  office  "  by  creating  rights 
which  it  confers  upon  individuals:  rights  of  personal  security;  rights  of 
protection  for  honor ;  rights  of  property ;  "  &c.t  Were  this  doctrine  as- 
serted as  following  from  the  divine  right  of  kings,  there  would  be  nothing 
in  it  manifestly  incongruous.  Did  it  come  to  us  from  ancient  Peru, 
where  the  Ynca  "  was  the  source  from  which  everything  flowed ;"  :|:  or 
from  Shoa  (Abyssinia),  where  "  of  their  persons  and  worldly  substance  he 
[the  King]    is  absolute  master ;"1[  or  from   Dahome,  where  "all  men 

*  Fortnightly  Review,  1880,  vol.  xxvli,  p.  392. 
f  Bentham's  Works  (Bowring's  edition),  vol.  i,  p.  301. 
%  W.  H.  Prescott,  Conquest  of  Peru,  bk.  1,  ch.  i. 
tl  J,  Harris,  Highlands  of  uEthiopio,  ii,  94. 
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arc  slaves  to  the  king;  "*  ft  would  be  consistent  enough.  But  Bentham, 
far  from  being  an  absolutist  like  Hobbes,  wrote  in  the  interests  of  popular 
rule.  In  his  Constitutional  Code  t  he  fixes  the  sovereignty  in  the  whole 
people;  arguing  that  it  is  best  "  to  give  the  sovereign  power  to  the  largest 
possible  portion  of  those  whose  greatest  happiness  is  the  proper  and  chosen 
object,*'  because  "  this  proportion  is  more  apt  than  any  other  that  can  be 
proposed  "  for  achievement  of  that  object. 

Mark,  now,  what  happens  when  we  put  these  two  doctrines  together. 
The  sovereign  people  jointly  appoint  representatives,  and  so  create  a 
government;  the  government  thus  created,  creates  rights;  and  then,  hav- 
ing created  rights,  it  confers  them  on  the  separate  members  of  the  sov- 
ereign people  by  which  it  was  itself  created.  Here  is  a  marvellous  piece 
of  political  legerdemain!  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  contending,  in  the  ar- 
ticle above  quoted,  that  "  property  is  the  creation  of  law,"  tells  us  to 
beware  of  the  "  metaphysical  phantom  of  property  in  itself."  Surely, 
among  metaphysical  phantoms  the  most  shadowy  is  this  which  supposes  a 
thing  to  be  obtained  by  creating  an  agent,  which  creates  the  thing,  and 
then  confers  the  thing  on  its  own  creator! 

From  whatever  point  of  view  we  consider  it,  Bentham's  proposition 
proves  to  be  unthinkable.  Government,  he  says,  fulfils  its  office  "  by 
creating  rights."  Two  meanings  may  be  given  to  the  word  "  creating." 
It  may  be  supposed  to  mean  the  production  of  something  out  of  nothing; 
or  it  may  be  supposed  to  mean  the  giving  form  and  structure  to  some- 
thing which  already  exists.  There  are  many  who  think  that  the  pro- 
duction of  something  out  of  nothing  cannot  be  conceived  as  effected  even 
by  omnipotence;  and  probably  none  will  assert  that  the  production  of 
something  out  of  nothing  is  within  the  competence  of  a  human  govern- 
ment. The  alternative  conception  is  that  a  human  government  creates 
only  in  the  sense  that  it  shapes  something  pre-existing.  In  that  case,  the 
question  arises — *'  What  is  the  something  pre-existing  which  it  shapes  ?  " 
Clearly  the  word  **  creating  "  begs  the  whole  question — passes  off  an  illu- 
sion on  the  unwary  reader.  Bentham  was  a  stickler  for  definiteness  of 
expression,  and  in  his  Book  of  Fallacies  has  a  chapter  on  "  Impostor- 
terms."  It  is  curious  that  he  should  have  furnished  so  striking  an  illus- 
tration  of   the  perverted   belief   which   an   impostor-term   may   generate. 

But  now  let  us  overlook  these  various  impossibilities  of  thought,  and 
seek  the   most  defensible  interpretation  of  Bentham's  view. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  totality  of  all  powers  and  rights,  originally 
exists  as  an  undivided  whole  in  the  sovereign  people;  and  that  this  un- 
divided whole  is  given  in  trust  (as  Austin  would  say)  to  a  ruling  power, 
appointed  by  the  sovereign  people,  for  the  purpose  of  distribution.  If, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  proposition  that  rights  are  created  is  simply  a  figure 

*  R.  F.  Burton,  Mission  to  Oelele,  King  of  Ddhome,  i,  p.  226. 
f  Bentham's  Works,  rol.  ix,  p.  97. 
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of  speech;  then  the  only  intelligible  construction  of  Bentham's  view  is 
that  a  multitude  of  individuals,  who  severally  wish  to  satisfy  their  desires, 
and  have,  as  an  aggregate,  possession  of  all  the  sources  of  satisfaction, 
as  well  as  power  over  all  individual  actions,  appoint  a  government,  which 
declares  the  ways  in  which,  and  the  conditions  under  which,  individual 
actions  may  be  carried  on  and  the  satisfactions  obtained.  Let  us  observe 
the  implications.  Each  man  exists  in  two  capacities.  In  his  private 
capacity  he  is  subject  to  the  government.  In  his  public  capacity  he  is  one 
of  the  sovereign  people  who  appoint  the  government.  That  is  to  say,  in 
his  private  capacity  he  is  one  of  those  to  whom  rights  are  given;  and  in 
his  public  capacity  he  is  one  of  those  who,  through  the  government  they 
appoint,  give  the  rights.  Turn  this  abstract  statement  into  a  concrete 
statement,  and  see  what  it  means.  Let  the  community  consist  of  a  mil- 
lion men,  who,  by  the  hypothesis,  are  not  only  joint  possessors  of  the  in- 
habited region,  but  joint  possessors  of  all  liberties  of  action  and  appropri- 
ation :  the  only  right  recognized  being  that  of  the  aggregate  to  everything. 
What  follows?  Each  person,  while  not  owning  any  product  of  his  own 
labor,  has,  as  a  unit  in  the  sovereign  body,  a  millionth  part  of  the  owner- 
ship of  the  products  of  all  others'  labor.  This  is  an  unavoidable  impli- 
cation. As  the  government,  in  Bentham's  view,  is  but  an  agent;  the  rights 
it  confers  are  rights  given  to  it  in  trust  by  the  sovereign  people.  If  so,  such 
rights  must  be  possessed  en  bloc  by  the  sovereign  people  before  the  gov- 
ernment, in  fulfilment  of  its  trust,  confers  them  on  individuals;  and,  if 
so,  each  individual  has  a  millionth  portion  of  these  rights  in  his  public 
capacity,  while  he  has  no  rights  in  his  private  capacity.  These  he  gets 
only  when  all  the  rest  of  the  million  join  to  endow  him  with  them;  while 
he  joins  to  endow  with  them  every  other  member  of  the  million! 

Thus,  in  whatever  way  we  interpret  it,  Bentham's  proposition  leaves 
us  in  a  plexus  of  absurdities. 

Even  though  ignoring  the  opposite  opinion  of  German  and  French 
writers  on  jurisprudence,  and  even  without  an  analysis  which  proves  their 
own  opinion  to  be  untenable,  Bentham's  disciples  might  have  been  led 
to  treat  less  cavalierly  the  doctrine  of  natural  rights.  For  sundry  groups 
of  social  phenomena  unite  to  prove  that  this  doctrine  is  well  warranted, 
and  the  doctrine  they  set  against  it  unwarranted. 

Tribes  all  over  the  world  show  us  that  before  definite  government 
arises,  conduct  is  regulated  by  customs.  The  Bechuanas  are  controlled 
by  "  long-acknowledged  customs."  *  Among  the  Koranna  Hottentots, 
who  only  "  tolerate  their  chiefs  rather  than  obey  them,"  f  "  when  ancient 
usages  are  not  in  the  w^ay,  every  man  seems  to  act  as  is  right  in  his  own 
eyes."  %    The  Araucanians  are  guided  by  "  nothing  more  than  primordial 

*  W.  J.  Burchell,  Travels  into  the  Interior  of  Southern  Africa,  vol.  i,  p.  544. 

f  Arbousset  and  Daumas,  Voyage  of  Exploration,  p.  27. 

t  G.  Thompson,  Travels  and  Adventures  in  Southern  Africa,  vol.  ii,  p.  30. 
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usages  or  tacit  conventions."  *  Among  the  Kirghizes  the  judgments  of 
the  elders  are  based  on  "  universally-recognized  customs."  t  Similarly 
of  the  Dyaks,  Rajah  Brooke  says  that  "  custom  seems  simply  to  have 
become  the  law:  and  breaking  custom  leads  to  a  fine.":]:  So  sacred  are 
immemorial  customs  with  the  primitive  man,  that  he  never  dreams  of 
questioning  their  authority;  and  when  government  arises,  its  power  is 
limited  by  them.  In  Madagascar  the  king's  word  suffices  only  "  where 
there  is  no  law,  custom,  or  precedent."  H  Raffles  tells  us  that  in  Java  "  the 
customs  of  the  country  "  I|  restrain  the  will  of  the  ruler.  In  Sumatra,  too, 
the  people  do  not  allow  their  chiefs  to  *'  alter  their  ancient  usages."  § 
Nay,  occasionally,  as  in  Ashantee,  "  the  attempt  to  change  some  customs  " 
has  caused  a  king's  dethronement.**  Now,  among  the  customs  which  we 
thus  find  to  be  pre-governmentai,  and  which  subordinate  governmental 
power  when  it  is  established,  are  those  which  recognize  certain  individual 
rights — rights  to  act  in  certain  ways  and  possess  certain  things.  Even 
where  the  recognition  of  property  is  least  developed,  there  is  proprietor- 
ship of  weapons,  tools,  and  personal  ornaments;  and,  generally,  the  recog- 
nition goes  far  beyond  this.  Among  such  North-American  Indians  as 
the  Snakes,  who  are  without  Government,  there  is  private  ownership 
of  horses.  By  the  Chippewayans,  "  who  have  no  regular  government," 
game  taken  in  private  traps  "  is  considered  as  private  property."  ft  Kin- 
dred facts  concerning  huts,  utensils,  and  other  personal  belongings,  might 
be  brought  in  evidence  from  accounts  of  the  Ahts,  the  Comanches,  the 
Esquimaux,  and  the  Brazilian  Indians.  Among  various  uncivilized  peo- 
ples, custom  has  established  the  claim  to  the  crop  grown  on  a  cleared  plot 
of  ground,  though  not  to  the  ground  itself;  and  the  Todas,  who  are 
wholly  without  political  organization,  make  a  like  distinction  between 
ownership  of  cattle  and  of  land.  Kolff's  statement  respecting  '*  the  peace- 
ful Arafuras  "  well  sums  up  the  evidence.  They  "  recognize  the  right 
of  property  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  without  there  being  any 
[other]  authority  among  them  than  the  decisions  of  their  elders,  ac- 
cording to  the  customs  of  their  forefathers."  :|::|:  But  even  without  seeking 
proofs  among  the  uncivilized,  sufficient  proofs  are  furnished  by  early 
stages  of  the  civilized.  Bentham  and  his  followers  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  our  own  common  law  is  mainly  an  embodiment  of  "  the  customs  of 

*  G.    A.    Thompson,    A  Icedo's    Oeo graphical    and    Historical    Dictionary    of 
America,  vol.  i,  p.  405. 

f  Alex.  Michie,  Siberian  Overland  Route,  p.  248. 

ijrC.  Brooke,  Ten  Years  in  Sardwak,  vol.  i,  p.  129. 

IT  W.  Ellis,  History  of  Madagascar,  vol.  i,  p.  377. 

II  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles,  History  of  Java,  i,  274. 

§  W.  Marsden,  History  of  Sumatra,  p.  217. 

**  J.  Beecham,  Ashantee  and  the  Gold  Coast,  p.  90. 

ft  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  Expedition  to  the  Sources  of  the  Mississippi  River,  v.  177. 

Xt  G.  W.  Earl's  Kolff's  Voyage  of  the  Dourga,  p.  161. 
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the  realm."  It  did  but  give  definite  shape  to  that  which  it  found  existing. 
Thus,  the  fact  and  the  fiction  are  exactly  opposite  to  what  they  allege. 
The  fact  is  that  property  was  well  recognized  before  law  existed;  the 
fiction  is  that  "  property  is  the  creation  of  law."  These  writers  and  states- 
men who  with  so  much  scorn  undertake  to  instruct  the  ignorant  herd, 
themselves  stand  in  need  of  instruction. 

Considerations  of  another  class  might  alone  have  led  them  to  pause. 
Were  it  true,  as  alleged  by  Bentham,  that  Government  fulfils  its  office 
"by  creating  rights  which  it  confers  on  individuals;"  then,  the  impli- 
cation would  be,  that  there  should  be  nothing  approaching  to  uniformity 
in  the  rights  conferred  by  different  governments.  In  the  absence  of  a 
determining  cause  over-ruling  their  decisions,  the  probabilities  would  be 
many  to  one  against  considerable  correspondence  among  their  decisions. 
But  there  is  very  great  correspondence.  Look  where  we  may,  we  find 
that  governments  interdict  the  same  kinds  of  aggressions;  and,  by  impli- 
cation, recognize  the  same  kinds  of  claims.  They  habitually  forbid  homi- 
cide, theft,  adultery:  thus  asserting  that  citizens  may  not  be  trespassed 
against  in  certain  ways.  And  as  society  advances,  minor  individual  claims 
are  protected  by  giving  remedies  for  breach  of  contract,  libel,  false  wit- 
ness, &c.  In  a  word,  comparisons  show  that  though  codes  of  law  differ 
in  their  details  as  they  become  elaborated,  they  agree  in  their  fundamentals. 
What  does  this  prove?  It  cannot  be  by  chance  that  they  thus  agree. 
They  agree  because  the  alleged  creating  of  rights  was  nothing  else  than 
giving  formal  sanction  and  better  definition  to  those  assertions  of  claims 
and  recognitions  of  claims  which  naturally  originate  from  the  individual 
desires  of  men  who  have  to  live  in  presence  of  one  another. 

Comparative  Sociology  discloses  another  group  of  facts  having  the  same 
implication.  Along  with  social  progress  it  becomes  in  an  increasing  degree 
the  business  of  the  State,  not  only  to  give  formal  sanction  to  men's  rights, 
but  also  to  defend  them  against  aggressors.  Before  permanent  government 
exists,  and  in  many  cases  after  it  is  considerably  developed,  the  rights  of 
each  individual  are  asserted  and  maintained  by  himself,  or  by  his  family. 
Alike  among  savage  tribes  at  present,  among  civilized  peoples  in  the  past, 
and  even  now  in  unsettled  parts  of  Europe,  the  punishment  for  murder 
is  a  matter  of  private  concern ;  "  the  sacred  duty  of  blood  revenge  "  de- 
volves on  some  one  of  a  cluster  of  relatives.  Similarly,  compensations  for 
aggressions  on  property  and  for  injuries  of  other  kinds,  are  in  early  states 
of  society  independently  sought  by  each  man  or  family.  But  as  social 
organization  advances,  the  central  ruling  power  undertakes  more  and 
more  to  secure  to  individuals  their  personal  safety,  the  safety  of  their 
possessions,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  enforcement  of  their  claims  established 
by  contract.  Originally  concerned  almost  exclusive  with  defence  of  the 
society  as  a  whole  against  other  societies,  or  with  conducting  its  attacks 
on  other  societies,  Government  has  come  more  and  more  to  discharge  the 
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function  of  defending  individuals  against  one  another.  It  needs  but  to 
recall  the  days  when  men  habitually  carried  weapons,  or  to  bear  in  mind 
the  greater  safety  to  person  and  property  achieved  by  improved  police- 
administration  during  our  own  time,  or  to  note  the  facilities  now  given  for 
recovering  small  debts,  to  see  that  the  insuring  to  each  individual  the  un- 
hindered pursuit  of  the  objects  of  life,  within  limits  set  by  others*  like 
pursuits,  is  increasingly  recognized  as  a  duty  of  the  State.  In  other  words, 
along  with  social  progress,  there  goes  not  only  a  fuller  recognition  of  these 
which  we  call  natural  rights,  but  also  a  better  enforcement  of  them  by 
Government:  Government  becomes  more  and  more  the  servant  to  these 
essential  pre-requisites  for  individual  welfare. 

An  allied  and  still  more  significant  change  has  accompanied  this.  In 
early  stages,  at  the  same  time  that  the  State  failed  to  protect  the  individual 
against  aggression,  it  was  itself  an  aggressor  in  multitudinous  ways.  Those 
ancient  societies  which  advanced  far  enough  to  leave  records,  having  all 
been  conquering  societies,  show  us  everywhere  the  traits  of  the  militant 
regime.  As,  for  the  effectual  organization  of  fighting  bodies,  the  soldiers, 
absolutely  obedient,  must  act  independently  only  when  commanded  to  do 
it;  so,  for  the  effectual  organization  of  fighting  societies,  citizens  must  have 
their  individualities  subordinated.  Private  claims  are  overridden  by  public 
claims;  and  the  subject  loses  much  of  his  freedom  of  action.  One  result 
is  that  the  system  of  regimentation,  pervading  the  society  as  well  as  the 
army,  causes  detailed  regulation  of  conduct.  The  dictates  of  the  ruler, 
sanctified  by  ascription  of  them  to  his  divine  ancestor,  are  unrestrained  by 
any  conception  of  individual  liberty;  and  they  specify  men's  actions  to  an 
unlimited  extent — down  to  kinds  of  food  eaten,  modes  of  preparing  them, 
shaping  of  beards,  fringing  of  dresses,  sowing  of  grain,  &c.  This  omni- 
present control,  which  the  ancient  Eastern  nations  in  general  exhibited,  v^^as 
exhibited  also  in  large  measure  by  the  Greeks;  and  was  carried  to  its 
greatest  pitch  in  the  most  militant  city,  Sparta.  Similarly  during  mediaeval 
days  throughout  Europe,  characterized  by  chronic  warfare  with  its  appro- 
priate political  forms  and  ideas,  there  were  scarcely  any  bounds  to  Gov- 
ernmental interference;  agriculture,  manufactures,  trades,  w^ere  regu- 
lated in  detail ;  religious  beliefs  and  observances  were  imposed ;  and  rulers 
said  by  whom  alone  furs  might  be  worn,  silver  used,  books  issued,  pigeons 
kept,  &c.,  &c.  But  along  with  increase  of  industrial  activities,  and  implied 
substitution  of  the  regime  of  contract  for  the  regime  of  status,  and  growth 
of  associated  sentiments,  there  went  (until  the  recent  reaction  accompany- 
ing reversion  to  militant  activity)  a  decrease  of  meddling  with  people's 
doings.  Legislation  gradually  ceased  to  regulate  the  cropping  of  fields, 
or  dictate  the  ratio  of  cattle  to  acreage,  or  specify  modes  of  manufacture 
and  materials  to  be  used,  or  fix  wages  and  prices,  or  interfere  with  dresses 
and  games  (except  where  there  was  gambling),  or  put  bounties  and  pen- 
alties on  imports  or  exports,  or  prescribe  men's  beliefs,  religious  or  political, 
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or  prevent  them  from  combining  as  they  pleased,  or  travelling  where  they 
liked.  That  is  to  say,  throughout  a  large  range  of  conduct,  the  right  of 
the  citizen  to  uncontrolled  action  has  been  made  good  against  the  preten- 
sions of  the  State  to  control  him.  While  the  ruling  agency  has  increasingly 
helped  him  to  exclude  intruders  from  that  private  sphere  in  which  he 
pursues  the  objects  of  life,  it  has  itself  retreated  from  that  sphere;  or,  in 
other  words — decreased  its  intrusions. 

Not  even  yet  have  we  noted  all  the  classes  of  facts  which  tell  the  same 
story.  It  is  told  afresh  in  the  improvements  and  reforms  of  law  itself; 
as  well  as  in  the  admissions  and  assertions  of  those  who  have  effected  them. 
"  So  early  as  the  fifteenth  century,"  says  Professor  Pollock,  "  we  find  a 
common-law  judge  declaring  that,  as  in  a  case  unprovided  for  by  known 
rules  the  civilians  and  canonists  devise  a  new  rule  according  to  *  the  law 
of  nature  which  is  the  ground  of  all  laws,'  the  Courts  of  Westminster  can 
and  will  do  the  like."  *  Again,  our  system  of  Equity,  introduced  and  de- 
veloped as  it  was  to  make  up  for  the  shortcomings  of  Common-law,  or 
rectify  its  inequities,  proceeded  throughout  on  a  recognition  of  men's 
claims  considered  as  existing  apart  from  legal  warrant.  And  the  changes 
of  law  now  from  time  to  time  made  after  resistance,  are  similarly  made 
in  pursuance  of  current  ideas  concerning  the  requirements  of  justice;  ideas 
which,  instead  of  being  derived  from  the  law,  are  opposed  to  the  law. 
For  example,  that  recent  Act  which  gives  to  a  married  woman  a  right  of 
property  in  her  own  earnings,  evidently  originated  in  the  consciousness  that 
the  natural  connexion  between  labor  expended  and  benefit  enjoyed,  is  one 
which  should  be  maintained  in  all  cases.  The  reformed  law  did  not  create 
the  right,  but  recognition  of  the  right  created  the  reformed  law. 

Thus,  historical  evidences  of  five  different  kinds  unite  in  teaching  that, 
confused  as  are  the  popular  notions  concerning  rights,  and  including,  as  they 
do,  a  great  deal  which  should  be  excluded,  yet  they  shadow  forth  a  truth. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  the  original  source  of  this  truth.  In  a 
previous  paper  I  have  spoken  of  the  open  secret,  that  there  can  be  no  social 
phenomena  but  what,  if  we  analyze  them  to  the  bottom,  bring  us  down  to 
the  laws  of  life ;  and  that  there  can  be  no  true  understanding  of  them  with- 
out reference  to  the  laws  of  life.  Let  us,  then,  transfer  this  question  of 
natural  rights  from  tlie  court  of  politics  to  the  court  of  science — the  science 
of  life.  The  reader  need  feel  no  alarm :  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  facts 
will  suffice.  We  will  contemplate  first  the  general  conditions  to  individual 
life;  and  then  the  general  conditions  to  social  life.  We  shall  find  that 
both  yield  the  same  verdict. 

Animal  life  involves  waste;  waste  must  be  met  by  repair;  repair  im- 
plies nutrition.     Again,  nutrition  presupposes  obtainment  of  food;  food 

* "  The  Methods  of  Jurisprudence:  an  Introductory  Lecture  at  University 
College,  London,"  October  31,  1882. 
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cannot  be  got  without  powers  of  prehension,  and,  usually,  of  locomotion; 
and  that  these  powers  may  achieve  their  ends,  there  must  be  freedom  to 
move  about.  If  you  shut  up  a  mammal  in  a  small  space,  or  tie  its  limbs 
together,  or  take  from  it  the  food  it  has  procured,  you  eventually,  by  per- 
sistence in  one  or  other  of  these  courses,  cause  its  death.  Passing  a  certain 
point,  hindrance  to  the  fulfilment  of  these  requirements  is  fatal.  And  all 
this,  which  holds  of  the  higher  animals  at  large,  of  course  holds  of  man. 
If  we  adopt  pessimism  as  a  creed,  and  with  it  accept  the  implication  that 
life  in  general  being  an  evil  should  be  put  an  end  to,  then  there  is  no  eth- 
ical warrant  for  these  actions  by  which  life  is  maintained :  the  whole  ques- 
tion drops.  But  if  we  adopt  either  the  optimist  view  or  the  meliorist 
view — if  we  say  that  life  on  the  whole  yields  more  pleasure  than  pain;  or 
that  it  is  on  the  way  to  become  such  that  it  will  yield  more  pleasure  than 
pain;  then  these  actions  by  which  life  is  maintained  are  justified,  and  there 
results  a  warrant  for  the  freedom  to  perform  them.  Those  who  hold  that 
life  is  valuable,  hold,  by  implication,  that  men  ought  not  to  be  prevented 
from  carrying  on  life-sustaining  activities.  In  other  words,  if  it  is  said 
to  be  **  right  "  that  they  should  carry  them  on,  then,  by  permutation,  we  get 
the  assertion  that  they  "  have  a  right  "  to  carry  them  on.  Clearly  the  con- 
ception of  "  natural  rights  "  originates  in  recognition  of  the  truth  that  if 
life  is  justifiable,  there  must  be  a  justification  for  the  performance  of  acts 
essential  to  its  preservation;  and,  therefore,  a  justification  for  those  liberties 
and  claims  which  make  such  acts  possible. 

But  being  true  of  other  creatures  as  of  man,  this  is  a  proposition  lacking 
ethical  character.  Ethical  character  arises  only  with  the  distinction  be- 
tween what  the  individual  may  do  in  carrying  on  his  life-sustaining  activi- 
ties, and  what  he  may  not  do.  This  distinction  obviously  results  from 
the  presence  of  his  fellows.  Among  those  who  are  in  close  proximity,  or 
even  some  distance  apart,  the  doings  of  each  are  apt  to  interfere  with  the 
doings  of  others;  and  in  the  absence  of  proof  that  some  may  do  what  they 
will  without  limit,  while  others  may  not,  mutual  limitation  is  necessi- 
tated. The  non-ethical  form  of  the  right  to  pursue  ends,  passes  into  the 
ethical  form,  when  there  is  recognized  the  difference  between  acts  which 
can  be  performed  without  transgressing  the  limits,  and  others  which  cannot 
be  so  performed. 

This,  which  is  the  a  priori  conclusion,  is  the  conclusion  yielded  a  pos- 
teriori, when  we  study  the  doings  of  the  uncivilized.  In  its  vaguest  form, 
mutual  limitation,  of  spheres  of  action,  and  the  ideas  and  the  sentiments 
associated  with  it,  are  seen  in  the  relations  of  groups  to  one  another. 
Habitually  there  come  to  be  established,  certain  bounds  to  the  territories 
within  which  each  tribe  obtains  its  livelihood;  and  these  bounds,  when 
not  respected,  are  defended.  Among  the  Wood-Veddahs,  who  have  no 
political  organization,  the  small  clans  have  their  respective  portions  of 
forest;  and  "these  conventional  allotments  are  always  honorably  recog- 
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nized."  *  Of  the  ungoverned  tribes  of  Tasmania,  we  are  told  that  "  their 
hunting  grounds  were  all  determined,  and  trespassers  were  liable  to  at- 
tack." t  And,  manifestly,  the  quarrels  caused  among  tribes  by  Intrusions 
on  one  another's  territories,  tend.  In  the  long  run,  to  fix  bounds  and  to 
give  a  certain  sanction  to  them.  As  with  each  Inhabited  area,  so  with  each 
inhabiting  group.  A  death  In  one,  rightly  or  wrongly  ascribed  to  some- 
body in  another,  prompts  "  the  sacred  duty  of  blood-revenge;  "  and  though 
retaliations  are  thus  made  chronic,  some  restraint  is  put  on  new  aggres- 
sions. Like  causes  worked  like  effects  in  those  early  stages  of  civilized 
societies,  during  which  families  or  clans,  rather  than  individuals,  were  the 
political  units;  and  during  which  each  family  or  clan  had  to  maintain  itself 
and  its  possessions  against  others  such.  These  mutual  restraints,  which 
in  the  nature  of  things  arise  between  small  communities,  similarly  arise 
between  individuals  in  each  community;  and  the  ideas  and  usages  appro- 
priate to  the  one  are  more  or  less  appropriate  to  the  other.  Though 
within  each  group  there  is  ever  a  tendency  for  the  stronger  to  aggress  on 
the  weaker;  yet.  In  most  cases,  consciousness  of  the  evils  resulting  from 
aggressive  conduct  serves  to  restrain.  Everywhere  among  primitive 
peoples,  trespasses  are  followed  by  counter-trespasses.  Says  Turner  of  the 
Tannese,  "  adultery  and  some  other  crimes  are  kept  in  check  by  the  fear 
of  club-law."  I  FItzroy  tells  us  that  the  Patagonian,  "  if  he  does  not 
injure  or  offend  his  neighbour,  Is  not  Interfered  with  by  others;  "  If  personal 
vengeance  being  the  penalty  for  injury.  We  read  of  the  Uapes  that  "  they 
have  very  little  law  of  any  kind;  but  what  they  have  is  of  strict  retalia- 
tion— an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  ||  And  that  the  lex 
talionis  tends  to  establish  a  distinction  between  what  each  member  of  the 
community  may  safely  do  and  what  he  may  not  safely  do,  and  consequently 
to  give  sanctions  to  actions  within  a  certain  range  but  not  beyond  that 
range,  is  obvious.  Though,  says  Schoolcraft  of  the  Chlppewayans,  they 
"  have  no  regular  government,  as  every  man  is  lord  in  his  own  family,  they 
are  influenced  more  or  less  by  certain  principles,  which  conduce  to  their 
general  benefit :  "  §  one  of  the  principles  named  being  recognition  of  private 
property. 

How  mutual  limitation  of  activities  originates  the  ideas  and  sentiments 
implied  by  the  phrase  "  natural  rights,"  we  arc  shown  most  distinctly 
by  the  few  peaceful  tribes  which  have  either  nominal  governments  or  none 
at  all.  Beyond  those  facts  which  exemplify  scrupulous  regard  for  one  an- 
other's claims  among  the  Todas,  Santals,  Lepchas,  Bodo,  Chakmas,  Jakuns, 

*  Sir  J.  E.  Tennant,  Ceylon:  an  Account  of  the  Island,  Sj;c.,  ii,  440. 

f  J.  Bonwick,  Daily  Life  and  Origin  of  the  Tasmanians,  p.  83. 

j- Nineteen  Years  in  Polynesia,  p.  86. 

T[  Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle,  ii,  167. 

II  A.  R.  Wallace,  Travels  on  Amazon  and  Bio  Negro,  p.  499. 

§  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  Expedition  to  the  Sources  of  the  Mississippi,  v.  177. 
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Arafuras,  &c,,  we  have  the  fact  that  the  utterly  uncivilized  Wood-Veddahs, 
without  any  social  organization  at  all,  "  think  it  perfectly  inconceivable 
that  any  person  should  ever  take  that  which  does  not  belong  to  him,  or 
strike  his  fellow,  or  say  anything  that  is  untrue."  *  Thus  it  becomes  clear, 
alike  from  analysis  of  causes  and  observation  of  facts,  that  while  the  posi- 
tive element  in  the  right  to  carry  on  life-sustaining  activities,  originates 
from  the  laws  of  life,  that  negative  element  which  gives  ethical  character 
to  it,  originates  from  the  conditions  produced  by  social  aggregation. 

So  alien  to  the  truth,  indeed,  is  the  alleged  creation  of  rights  by  gov- 
ernment, that,  contrariwise,  rights  having  been  established  more  or  less 
clearly  before  government  arises,  become  obscured  as  government  develops 
along  with  that  militant  activity  which,  both  by  the  taking  of  slaves  and 
the  establishment  of  ranks,  produces  status;  and  the  recognition  of  rights 
begins  again  to  get  definiteness  only  as  fast  as  militancy  ceases  to  be  chronic 
and  governmental  power  declines. 

When  we  turn  from  the  life  of  the  individual  to  the  life  of  the  society, 
the  same  lesson  is  taught  us. 

Though  mere  love  of  companionship  prompts  primitive  men  to  live  in 
groups,  yet  the  chief  prompter  is  experience  of  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  co-operation.  On  what  condition  only  can  co-operation  arise? 
Evidently  on  condition  that  those  who  join  their  efforts  severally  gain  by 
doing  so.  If,  as  in  the  simplest  cases,  they  unite  to  achieve  something 
which  each  by  himself  cannot  achieve,  or  can  achieve  less  readily,  it  must 
be  on  the  tacit  understanding,  either  that  they  shall  share  the  benefit  (as 
when  game  is  caught  by  a  party  of  them),  or  that  if  one  reaps  all  the 
benefit  now  (as  in  building  a  hut  or  clearing  a  plot),  the  others  shall 
severally  reap  equivalent  benefits  in  their  turns.  When,  instead  of  efforts 
joined  in  doing  the  same  thing,  different  things  are  effected  by  them — 
when  division  of  labor  arises,  with  accompanying  barter  of  products, 
the  arrangement  implies  that  each  in  return  for  something  which  he 
has  in  superfluous  quantity,  gets  an  approximate  equivalent  of  some- 
thing which  he  wants.  If  he  hands  over  the  one  and  does  not  get  the 
other,  future  proposals  to  exchange  will  meet  with  no  response.  There  will 
be  a  reversion  to  that  rudest  condition  in  which  each  makes  everything 
for  himself.  Hence  the  possibility  of  co-operation  depends  on  fulfilment  of 
contract,  tacit  or  overt. 

Now  this  which  we  see  must  hold  of  the  very  first  step  towards  that 
industrial  organization  by  which  the  life  of  a  society  is  maintained,  must 
hold  more  or  less  fully  throughout  its  development.  Though  the  militant 
type  of  organization,  with  its  system  of  status  produced  by  chronic  war, 
greatly  obscures  these  relations  of  contracts,  yet  they  remain  partially  in 

*  B.  P\  Hartshorne  in  Fortnightly  Revitw,  March,  1876.    See  also  H.  C.  Sirr, 
Ceylon  and  Ceylonese,  u,  £19. 
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force.  They  still  hold  between  freemen,  and  between  the  heads  of  those 
small  groups  which  form  the  units  of  early  societies;  and,  in  a  measure, 
they  still  hold  w^ithin  these  small  groups  themselves;  since  survival  of  them 
as  groups,  implies  such  recognition  of  the  claims  of  their  numbers,  even 
when  slaves,  that  in  return  for  their  labors  they  get  sufficiencies  of  food, 
clothing,  and  protection.  And  when,  with  diminution  of  warfare  and 
growth  of  trade,  voluntary  co-operation  more  and  more  replaces  compulsory 
co-operation,  and  the  carrying  on  of  social  life  by  exchange  under  agree- 
ment, partially  suspended  for  a  time,  gradually  re-establishes  itself;  its  re- 
establishment  makes  possible  that  vast  elaborate  industrial  organization  by 
which  a  great  nation  is  sustained. 

For  in  proportion  as  contracts  are  unhindered  and  the  performance  of 
them  certain,  the  growth  is  great  and  the  social  life  active.  It  is  not  now 
by  one  or  other  of  two  individuals  who  contract,  that  the  evil  effects  of 
breach  of  contract  are  experienced.  In  an  advanced  society,  they  are  ex- 
perienced by  entire  classes  of  producers  and  distributors,  which  have  arisen 
through  division  of  labor;  and,  eventually,  they  arc  experienced  by  every- 
body. Ask  on  what  condition  it  is  that  Birmingham  devotes  itself  to  man- 
ufacturing hardware,  or  part  of  Staffordshire  to  making  pottery,  or  Lan- 
cashire to  weaving  cotton.  Ask  how  the  rural  people  who  here  grow  wheat 
and  there  pasture  cattle,  find  it  possible  to  occupy  themselves  in  their 
special  businesses.  These  groups  can  severally  thus  act  only  if  each  gets 
from  the  others  in  exchange  for  its  own  surplus  product,  due  shares  of 
their  surplus  products.  No  longer  directly  effected  by  barter,  this  obtain- 
ment  of  their  respective  shares  of  one  another's  products  is  indirectly 
effected  by  money;  and  if  we  ask  how  each  division  of  producers  gets  its 
due  amount  of  the  required  money,  the  answer  is — by  fulfilment  of  contract. 
If  Leeds  makes  woollens  and  does  not,  by  fulfilment  of  contract,  receive 
the  means  of  obtaining  from  agricultural  districts  the  needful  quantity  of 
food,  it  must  starve,  and  stop  producing  woollens.  If  South  Wales  smelts 
iron  and  there  comes  no  equivalent  agreed  upon,  enabling  it  to  get  fabrics 
for  clothing,  its  industry  must  cease.  And  so  throughout,  in  general  and 
in  detail.  That  mutual  dependence  of  parts  which  we  see  in  social  organi- 
zation, as  in  individual  organization,  is  possible  only  on  condition  that  while 
each  other  part  does  the  particular  kind  of  work  it  has  become  adjusted  to, 
it  receives  its  proportion  of  those  materials  required  for  repair  and  growth, 
which  all  the  other  parts  have  joined  to  produce:  such  proportion  being 
settled  by  bargaining.  Moreover,  it  is  by  fulfilment  of  contract  that  there 
is  effected  a  balancing  of  all  the  various  products  to  the  various  needs — 
the  large  manufacture  of  knives  and  the  small  manufacture  of  lancets;  the 
great  growth  of  wheat  and  the  little  growth  of  mustard-seed.  The  check 
on  undue  production  of  each  commodity,  results  from  finding  that,  after 
a  certain  quantity,  no  one  will  agree  to  take  any  further  quantity  on  terms 
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that  yield  an  adequate  money  equivalent.  And  so  there  is  prevented  a  use- 
less expenditure  of  labor  in  producing  that  w^hich  society  does  not  w^ant. 

Lastly,  wt  have  to  note  the  still  more  significant  fact  that  the  condi- 
tion under  which  only,  any  specialized  group  of  v^^orkcrs  can  grow^  w^hen 
the  community  needs  more  of  its  particular  kind  of  w^ork,  is  that  contracts 
shall  be  free  and  fulfilment  of  them  enforced.  If  w^hen,  from  lack  of  ma- 
terial, Lancashire  failed  to  supply  the  usual  quantity  of  cotton-goods, 
there  had  been  such  interference  w^ith  the  contracts  as  prevented  Yorkshire 
from  asking  a  greater  price  for  its  v^^oollens,  which  it  was  enabled  to  do 
by  the  greater  demand  for  them,  there  would  have  been  no  temptation  to 
put  more  capital  into  the  woollen  manufacture,  no  increase  in  the  amount 
of  machinery  and  number  of  artisans  employed,  and  no  increase  of  wool- 
lens: the  consequence  being  that  the  whole  community  would  have  suf- 
fered from  not  having  deficient  cottons  replaced  by  extra  woollens.  What 
serious  injury  may  result  to  a  nation  if  its  members  are  hindered  from  con- 
tracting with  one  another,  was  well  shown  in  the  contrast  between  Eng- 
land and  France  in  respect  of  railways.  Here,  though  obstacles  were  at 
first  raised  by  classes  predominant  in  the  legislature,  the  obstacles  were  not 
such  as  prevented  capitalists  from  investing,  engineers  from  furnishing  di- 
rective skill,  or  contractors  from  undertaking  works;  and  the  high  interest 
originally  obtained  on  investments,  the  great  profits  made  by  contractors, 
and  the  large  payments  received  by  engineers,  led  to  that  drafting  of 
money,  energy,  and  ability,  into  railway-making,  which  rapidly  developed 
our  railway-system,  to  the  enormous  increase  of  our  national  prosperity. 
But  when  M.  Thiers,  then  Minister  of  Public  Works,  came  over  to  in- 
spect, and  having  been  taken  about  by  Mr.  Vignoles,  said  to  him  when 
leaving: — "  I  do  not  think  railways  are  suited  to  France,"  *  there  resulted, 
from  the  consequent  policy  of  hindering  free  contract,  a  delay  of  "  eight 
or  ten  years  "  in  that  material  progress  which  France  experienced  when 
railways  were  made. 

What  do  these  facts  mean  ?  They  mean  that  for  the  healthful  activity 
and  due  proportioning  of  those  industries,  occupations  and  professions, 
which  maintain  and  aid  the  life  of  a  society,  there  must,  in  the  first  place, 
be  few  restrictions  on  men's  liberties  to  make  agreements  with  one  another, 
and  there  must,  in  the  second  place,  be  an  enforcement  of  the  agreements 
which  they  do  make.  As  we  have  seen,  the  checks  naturally  arising  to  each 
man's  actions  when  men  become  associated,  are  those  only  which  result 
from  mutual  limitation;  and  there  consequently  can  be  no  resulting  check 
to  the  contracts  they  voluntarily  make:  interference  with  these  is  interfer- 
ence with  those  rights  to  free  action  which  remain  to  each  when  the  rights 
of  others  are  fully  recognized.  And  then,  as  we  have  seen,  enforcement  of 
their  rights  implies  enforcement  of  contracts  made;  since  breach  of  con- 

*  Address  of  C.  B.  Vignoles,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  on  his  election  as  President  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Session  1869-70,  p.  53. 
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tract  is  indirect  aggression.  If,  when  a  customer  on  one  side  of  the  counter 
asks  a  shopkeeper  on  the  other  for  a  shilling's  worth  of  his  goods,  and, 
while  the  shopkeeper's  back  is  turned,  walks  off  with  the  goods  without 
leaving  the  shilling  he  tacitly  contracted  to  give,  his  act  differs  in  no  essen- 
tial way  from  robbery.  In  each  such  case  the  individual  injured  is  de- 
prived of  something  he  possessed,  without  receiving  the  equivalent  some- 
thing bargained  for;  and  is  in  the  state  of  having  expended  his  labor  with- 
out getting  benefit — has  had  an  essential  condition  to  the  maintenance  of 
life  infringed. 

Thus,  then,  it  results  that  to  recognize  and  enforce  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals, is  at  the  same  time  to  recognize  and  enforce  the  conditions  to 
a  normal  social  life.     There  is  one  vital  requirement  for  both. 

Before  turning  to  those  corollaries  which  have  practical  applications, 
let  us  observe  how  the  special  conclusions  drawn  converge  to  the  one  gen- 
eral conclusion  originally  foreshadowed — glancing  at  them  in  reversed 
order. 

We  have  just  found  that  the  pre-requisite  to  individual  life  is  in  a 
double  sense  the  pre-requisite  to  social  life.  The  life  of  a  society,  in  which- 
ever of  two  senses  conceived,  depends  on  maintenance  of  individual  rights. 
If  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  sum  of  the  lives  of  citizens,  this  implication 
is  obvious.  If  it  consists  of  those  many  unlike  activities  which  citizens 
carry  on  in  mutual  dependence,  still  this  aggregate  impersonal  life  rises 
or  falls  according  as  the  rights  of  individuals  are  enforced  or  denied. 

Study  of  men's  politico-ethical  ideas  and  sentiments,  leads  to  allied 
conclusions.  Primitive  peoples  of  various  types  show  us  that  before  gov- 
ernments exist,  immemorial  customs  recognize  private  claims  and  justify 
maintenance  of  them.  Codes  of  law  independently  evolved  by  different 
nations,  agree  in  forbidding  certain  trespasses  on  the  persons,  properties, 
and  liberties  of  citizens;  and  their  correspondences  imply,  not  an  artificial 
source  for  individual  rights,  but  a  natural  source.  Along  with  social  de- 
velopment, the  formulating  in  law  of  the  rights  pre-established  by  custom, 
becomes  more  definite  and  elaborate.  At  the  same  time,  Government  un- 
dertakes to  an  increasing  extent  the  business  of  enforcing  them.  While  it 
has  been  becoming  a  better  protector,  Government  has  been  becoming  less 
aggressive — has  more  and  more  diminished  its  intrusions  on  men's  spheres 
of  private  action.  And,  lastly,  as  in  past  times  laws  were  avowedly  modi- 
fied to  fit  better  with  current  ideas  of  equity;  so  now,  law-reformers  are 
guided  by  ideas  of  equity  which  are  not  derived  from  law  but  to  which 
law  has  to  conform. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  politico-ethical  theory  justified  alike  by  analysis 
and  by  history.  What  have  we  against  it?  A  fashionable  counter-theory, 
purely  dogmatic,  which  proves  to  be  unjustifiable.  On  the  one  hand,  while 
we  find  that  individual  life  and  social  life  both  imply  maintenance  of  the 
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natural  relation  between  efforts  and  benefits;  we  also  find  that  this  nat- 
ural relation,  recognized  before  Government  existed,  has  been  all  along 
asserting  and  re-asserting  itself,  and  obtaining  better  recognition  in  codes 
of  law  and  systems  of  ethics.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who,  denying 
natural  rights,  commit  themselves  to  the  assertion  that  rights  are  artifi- 
cially created  by  law,  are  not  only  flatly  contradicted  by  facts,  but  their 
assertion  is  self-destructive:  the  endeavor  to  substantiate  it,  when  chal- 
lenged, involves  them  in  manifold  absurdities. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  re-institution  of  a  vague  popular  conception  in  a 
definite  form  on  a  scientific  basis,  leads  us  to  a  rational  view  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  wills  of  majorities  and  minorities.  It  turns  out  that 
those  co-operations  in  which  all  can  voluntarily  unite,  and  in  the  carrying 
on  of  which  the  will  of  the  majority  is  rightly  supreme,  are  co-operations 
for  maintaining  the  conditions  requisite  to  individual  and  social  life.  De- 
fence of  the  society  as  a  whole  against  external  invaders,  has  for  its  remote 
end  to  preserve  each  citizen  in  possession  of  such  means  as  he  has  for  satis- 
fying his  desires,  and  in  possession  of  such  liberty  as  he  has  for  getting 
further  means.  And  defence  of  each  citizen  against  internal  invaders,  from 
murderers  down  to  those  who  inflict  nuisances  on  their  neighbors,  has  obvi- 
ously the  like  end — an  end  desired  by  every  one  save  the  criminal  and  dis- 
orderly. Hence  it  follows  that  for  maintenance  of  this  vital  principle, 
alike  of  individual  life  and  social  life,  subordination  of  minority  to  majority 
is  legitimate;  as  implying  only  such  a  trenching  on  the  freedom  and  prop- 
erty of  each,  as  is  requisite  for  the  better  protecting  of  his  freedom  and 
property.  At  the  same  time  it  follows  that  such  subordination  is  not  legiti- 
mate beyond  this;  since,  implying  as  it  does  a  greater  aggression  upon 
the  individual  than  is  requisite  for  protecting  him,  it  involves  a  breach 
of  the  vital  principle  which  is  to  be  maintained. 

Thus  we  come  round  again  to  the  proposition  that  the  assumed  divine 
right  of  parliaments,  and  the  implied  divine  right  of  majorities,  are  super- 
stitions. While  men  have  abandoned  the  old  theory  respecting  the  source 
of  State-authority,  they  have  retained  a  belief  in  that  unlimited  extent  of 
State-authority  which  rightly  accompanied  the  old  theory,  but  does  not 
rightly  accompany  the  new  one.  Unrestricted  power  over  subjects,  ration- 
ally ascribed  to  the  ruling  man  when  he  was  held  to  be  a  deputy-god,  is 
now  ascribed  to  the  ruling  body,  the  deputy-godhood  of  which  nobody 
asserts. 

Opponents  will,  possibly,  contend  that  discussions  about  the  origin  and 
limits  of  governmental  authority  are  mere  pedantries.  "  Government," 
they  may  perhaps  say,  "  is  bound  to  use  all  the  means  it  has,  or  can  get, 
for  furthering  the  general  happiness.  Its  aim  must  be  utility;  and  it  is 
warranted  in  employing  whatever  measures  are  needful  for  achieving  useful 
ends.    The  welfare  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law;  and  legislators  are 
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not  to  be  deterred  from  obeying  that  law  by  questions  concerning  the 
source  and  range  of  their  power."  Is  there  really  an  escape  here?  or  may 
this  opening  be  effectually  closed? 

The  essential  question  raised  is  the  truth  of  the  utilitarian  theory  as 
commonly  held ;  and  the  answer  here  to  be  given  is  that,  as  commonly  held, 
it  is  not  true.  Alike  by  the  statements  of  utilitarian  moralists,  and  by  the 
acts  of  politicians  knowingly  or  unknowingly  following  their  lead,  it  is 
implied  that  utility  is  to  be  directly  determined  by  simple  inspection  of  the 
immediate  facts  and  estimation  of  probable  results.  Whereas,  utilitarian- 
ism as  rightly  understood,  implies  guidance  by  the  general  conclusions 
which  analysis  of  experience  yields.  "  Good  and  bad  results  cannot  be 
accidental,  but  must  be  necessary  consequences  of  the  constitution  of 
things;"  and  it  is  *' the  business  of  Moral  Science  to  deduce,  from  the 
laws  of  life  and  the  conditions  of  existence,  what  kinds  of  action  necessarily 
tend  to  produce  happiness,  and  what  kinds  to  produce  unhappiness."  * 
Current  utilitarian  speculation,  like  current  practical  politics,  shows  inade- 
quate consciousness  of  natural  causation.  The  habitual  thought  is  that,  in 
the  absence  of  some  obvious  impediment,  things  can  be  done  this  way  or 
that  way;  and  no  question  is  put  whether  there  is  either  agreement  or 
conflict  with  the  normal  working  of  things. 

The  foregoing  discussions  have,  I  think,  shown  that  the  dictates  of 
utility,  and,  consequently,  the  proper  actions  of  governments,  are  not  to  be 
settled  by  inspection  of  facts  on  the  surface,  and  acceptance  of  their  prima 
facie  meanings;  but  are  to  be  settled  by  reference  to,  and  deductions  from, 
fundamental  facts.  The  fundamental  facts  to  which  all  rational  judg- 
ments of  utility  must  go  back,  are  the  facts  that  life  consists  of,  and  is  main- 
tained by,  certain  activities;  and  that  among  men  in  a  society,  these  activi- 
ties, necessarily  becoming  mutually  limited,  are  to  be  carried  on  by  each 
within  the  limits  thence  arising,  and  not  carried  on  beyond  those  limits: 
the  maintenance  of  the  limits  becoming,  by  consequence,  the  function  of  the 
agency  which  regulates  society.  If  each,  having  freedom  to  use  his  powers 
up  to  the  bounds  fixed  by  the  like  freedom  of  others,  obtains  from  his  fel- 
low-men as  much  for  his  services  as  they  find  them  worth  in  comparison 
with  the  services  of  others — if  contracts  uniformly  fulfilled  bring  to  each 
the  share  thus  determined,  and  he  is  left  secure  in  person  and  possessions 
to  satisfy  his  wants  with  the  proceeds;  then  there  is  maintained  the  vital 
principle  alike  of  individual  life  and  of  social  life.  Further,  there  is 
maintained  the  vital  principle  of  social  progress;  inasmuch  as,  under  such 
conditions,  the  individuals  of  most  worth  will  prosper  and  multiply  more 
than  those  of  less  worth.  So  that  utility,  not  as  empirically  estimated  but 
as  rationally  determined,  enjoins  this  maintenance  of  individual  rights; 
and,  by  implication,  negatives  any  course  which  traverses  them. 

Here,  then,  we  reach  the  ultimate  interdict  against  meddling  legislation. 

*  Data  of  Ethics,  §  21.    See  also  §§  66-63. 
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Reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  every  proposal  to  interfere  with  citizens' 
activities  further  than  by  enforcing  their  mutual  limitations,  is  a  proposal 
to  improve  life  by  breaking  through  the  fundamental  conditions  to  life. 
When  some  are  prevented  from  buying  beer  that  others  may  be  prevented 
from  getting  drunk,  those  who  make  the  law  assume  that  more  good  than 
evil  will  result  from  interference  with  the  normal  relation  between  conduct 
and  consequences,  alike  in  the  few  ill-regulated  and  the  many  well-regu- 
lated. A  government  which  takes  fractions  of  the  incomes  of  multitudinous 
people,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  to  the  colonies  some  who  have  not 
prospered  here,  or  for  building  better  industrial  dwellings,  or  for  making 
public  libraries  and  public  museums,  &c.,  takes  for  granted  that,  not  only 
proximately  but  ultimately,  increased  general  happiness  will  result  from 
transgressing  the  essential  requirement  to  general  happiness — the  require- 
ment that  each  shall  enjoy  all  those  means  to  happiness  which  his  actions, 
carried  on  without  aggression,  have  brought  him.  In  other  cases  we  do 
not  thus  let  the  immediate  blind  us  to  the  remote.  When  asserting  the 
sacredness  of  property  against  private  transgressors,  we  do  not  ask  whether 
the  benefit  to  a  hungry  man  who  takes  bread  from  a  baker's  shop,  is  or  is 
not  greater  than  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  baker:  we  consider,  not  the  spe- 
cial effects,  but  the  general  effects  which  arise  if  property  is  insecure. 
But  when  the  State  exacts  further  amounts  from  citizens,  or  further  re- 
strains their  liberties,  we  consider  only  the  direct  and  proximate  effects, 
and  ignore  the  indirect  and  distant  effects.  We  do  not  see  that  by  accu- 
mulated small  infractions  of  them,  the  vital  conditions  to  life,  individual 
and  social,  come  to  be  so  imperfectly  fulfilled  that  the  life  decays. 

Yet  the  decay  thus  caused  becomes  manifest  where  the  policy  is  pushed 
to  an  extreme.  Any  one  who  studies,  in  the  writings  of  MM.  Taine  and 
de  Tocqueville,  the  state  of  things  which  preceded  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, will  see  that  that  tremendous  catastrophe  came  about  from  so  ex- 
cessive a  regulation  of  men's  actions  in  all  their  details,  and  such  an  enor- 
mous drafting  away  of  the  products  of  their  actions  to  maintain  the  regu- 
lating organization,  that  life  was  fast  becoming  impracticable.  The  em- 
pirical utilitarianism  of  that  day,  like  the  empirical  utilitarianism  of  our 
day,  differed  from  rational  utilitarianism  in  this,  that  in  each  successive  case 
it  contemplated  only  the  effects  of  particular  interferences  on  the  actions 
of  particular  classes  of  men,  and  ignored  the  effects  produced  by  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  such  interferences  on  the  lives  of  men  at  large.  And  if  we 
ask  what  then  made,  and  what  now  makes,  this  error  possible,  we  find 
it  to  be  the  political  superstition  that  governmental  power  is  subject  to  no 
restraints. 

When  that  *'  divinity  "  which  "  doth  hedge  a  king,"  and  which  has 
left  a  glamour  around  the  body  inheriting  his  power,  has  quite  died  away — 
when  it  begins  to  be  seen  clearly  that,  in  a  popularly  governed  nation,  the 
government  is  simply  a  committee  of  management;  it  will  also  be  seen 
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that  this  committee  of  management  has  no  intrinsic  authority.  The  inevi- 
table conclusion  will  be  that  its  authority  is  given  by  those  appointing  it; 
and  has  just  such  bounds  as  they  choose  to  impose.  Along  with  this  will 
go  the  further  conclusion  that  the  laws  it  passes  are  not  in  themselves  sa- 
cred; but  that  whatever  sacredness  they  have,  it  is  entirely  due  to  the 
ethical  sanction — an  ethical  sanction  which,  as  we  find,  is  derivable  from 
the  laws  of  human  life  as  carried  on  under  social  conditions.  And  there 
will  come  the  corollary  that  when  they  have  not  this  ethical  sanction  they 
have  no  sacredness,  and  may  rightly  be  challenged. 

The  function  of  Liberalism  in  the  past  was  that  of  putting  a  limit  to 
the  powers  of  kings.  The  function  of  true  Liberalism  in  the  future  will 
be  that  of  putting  a  limit  to  the  powers  of  Parliaments. 


MR.   MASTERS'   '^  SPOON  RIVER  AN- 
THOLOGY":  A  CRITICISM 

WiLLARD  Huntington  Wright 

THE  only  true  basis  of  artistic  judgment  is  aesthetic  form. 
All  other  methods  are  necessarily  superficial  and  de- 
pendent on  prejudice,  taste,  preference  and  a  whole 
suite  of  irrelevant  *'  appeals  "  which  emanate  from  the  individual 
and  do  not  touch  on  the  inherent  merit  or  demerit  of  the  work 
criticized.  Deny  this,  and  you  deny  psychology,  chemistry,  helio- 
tropism  and  biology — all  of  which  sciences  are  the  bases  of 
aesthetic  apperception.  Music  and  modern  painting  have  stead- 
ily approached  the  pure,  abstract  standard  of  valuation.  The 
tutored  art  lover  no  longer  demands  moods,  drama  and  illustra- 
tion in  music;  nor  does  he  demand  anecdote,  "  atmosphere," 
meticulous  objectivity  or  "  feeling"  in  painting.  Such  arbitrary 
characteristics  have  given  way  to  profounder  postulates.  Hence 
Cezanne  is  a  greater  painter  than  Whistler;  Beethoven  a  greater 
composer  than  Massenet.  But  in  literature,  the  most  laggard 
of  all  the  arts,  the  cultured  world  still  clings  to  the  shallow,  abe- 
cedary methods  of  judgment — methods  which  even  the  illiterate 
would  scorn  to  apply  to  music:  that  is,  we  still  judge  literature 
and  its  chlorotic  offspring,  poetry,  by  their  documentary,  illustra- 
tive, atmospheric,  meteorological  or  mimetic  accretions.  A  book 
or  a  poem  we  pronounce  good  or  bad  according  to  its  ability  to 
give  us  a  realistic  picture,  to  stir  up  our  associative  processes,  or 
to  inspire  in  us  specific  sentiments  such  as  joy,  sorrow,  pity,  re- 
venge, longing,  etc.  We  even  evade  important  qualities  of  art 
so  far  as  to  talk  of  the  teachings  or  philosophy  of  a  literary 
work.  Ff^t^ 

No  better  example  of  this  inadequate  and  irrelevant  system 
of  judgment  can  be  found  than  In  the  recent  babble  set  in  motion 
by  Mr.  Edgar  Lee  Masters'  book  of  vers  libre,  Spoon  River 
Anthology.  Not  even  the  author,  I  warrant,  would  claim  for  his 
efforts  any  strictly  aesthetic  merit,  namely,  that  they  follow  the 
empathlcal  form  and  rhythmic  organization  which  accord  with 
the  emotional  reactions  as  analyzed  and  recorded,  for  instance, 
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In  the  Wiirzburg  experiments.  If  he  should  make  such  a  claim  It 
would  be  to  confess  his  total  Ignorance  of  the  science  of  2esthetlcs. 
For  the  sesthetlclan,  the  man  who  Is  deeply  concerned  with  the 
larger  and  fundamental  Issues  of  art,  Mr.  Masters'  book  Is  of 
no  more  Interest  or  Importance  than  a  newspaper  obituary.  As 
art,  In  the  true  sense,  it  is  non-existent. 

But  let  us,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  the  book  from  the 
customary  points  of  approach — realism,  lyricism,  document,  pho- 
tography, philosophy,  psychology  (in  the  sense  of  trait-probing), 
poetic  diction,  atmosphere,  and  originality.  What  has  Mr. 
Masters  to  offer  to  the  lovers  of  such  minor  literary  appurte- 
nances? 

As  realism  the  book  obviously  will  not  stand.  It  Is  too  de- 
ficient in  details,  too  crowded  with  speculation  and  omniscient 
assumptions.  To  use  a  man's  or  a  woman's  real  name.  In  place 
of  "  he  "  and  "  she,"  Is  only  a  spurious  method  of  provoking  a 
pseudo-realism.  The  daily  newspapers  or  the  police  records  are 
far  more  realistic  in  Mr.  Masters'  own  manner,  for,  as  a  rule, 
they  give  the  definite  address  (house  number  and  street)  of  a 
man,  as  well  as  his  name  In  full.  But  even  considering  realism 
from  the  literary  viewpoint,  we  are  able  to  find  more  serious 
and  profound  realism  In  almost  any  paragraph  of  any  one  of 
Mr.  Theodore  Dreiser's  novels,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  a  hundred 
lesser  writers  beneath  the  intelligent  reader's  consideration. 

Lyricism,  that  precise  and  musical  form  of  writing,  Mr. 
Masters  has  frankly  avoided.  The  melodious  care  of  a  Swin- 
burne or  a  Shelley  Is,  by  implication,  to  him  anathema.  His 
lines  repudiate  scansion,  as  he  himself  repudiates  rhyme.  Sidney 
Lanier's  great  book  on  the  science  of  verse  has,  so  far  as  this 
author  is  concerned,  been  written  In  vain.  He  has  other  theories, 
other  means,  other  beliefs  concerning  prosody;  and  they  have  as 
their  evident  basis  meaningless  chaos.  If  this  Is  not  true,  Mr. 
Masters'  execution  Is  faulty. 

As  a  document  the  Spoon  River  Anthology  Is  unvltal  and 
cutaneous.  It  treats  exclusively  of  the  aspects  and  effects  of  hu- 
man actions  and  reactions:  never  of  the  underlying  causes,  of 
impulses  or  desires  to  which  one  could  apply,  even  casually, 
such  an  adjective  as  cosmic,  basic  or  protoplasmic.    Motives  are 
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not  advanced,  only  reasons,  such  as  religion,  breeding,  failure, 
love,  desire,  lust,  hatred,  maternalism,  and  the  like.  Each  one 
of  these  emotions  is,  in  itself,  the  surface  effect  of  a  subterra- 
neous cause.  Even  motherhood,  the  deepest  of  Mr.  Masters* 
actuating  impulses,  is  only  a  manifestation  of  a  greater  and  more 
cryptic  impulse  in  human  nature.  But  these  profounder  motiva- 
tions are  not  once  suggested:  the  biological  or  chemical  impera- 
tive, for  Mr.  Masters,  does  not  exist.  As  document,  therefore, 
his  book  is  the  sheerest  reportorialism. 

In  illustration — the  most  insignificant  of  all  literary  consid- 
erations— Mr.  Masters  makes  his  strongest  appeal.  He  gives 
us  pictures.  But  ask  yourself  if  these  pictures  are  one-tenth 
as  powerful  as  many  of  the  stories  of  the  better-class  war-cor- 
respondent. Are  they  as  complete  and  powerful,  in  fact,  as  the 
pictures  of  such  second-rate  novelists  as  Jack  London,  Rex  Beach 
and  Henry  Milner  Rideout?  Are  they  as  comprehensive  in  their 
depiction  of  the  social  life  of  a  small  city  as  a  dozen  novels 
you  can  name,  which  specialize  in  localized  characterizations? 
Even  Stephen  Leacock's  Sunshine  Sketches  show  up  the  many 
currents  and  cross-currents  of  a  community  with  as  able  and  in- 
cisive a  dexterity  as  the  Spoon  River  Anthology:  and  Leacock 
has  the  added  gift  of  attractive  humor. 

Philosophically  Mr.  Masters  has  nothing  to  offer,  unless  we 
are  to  accept  the  lesson  of  human  tolerance.  Such  a  preachment 
is  not  new;  it  is  a  platitude,  and  many  eminent  thinkers  have 
questioned  its  worth,  tracing  it  to  decadent  and  weakened  or- 
ganisms. We  find  it  in  nearly  every  issue  of  the  popular  maga- 
zines ;  and  even  were  it  an  established  truth,  it  would  be  scarcely 
enough  to  give  viability  to  a  nearly  defunct  literary  effort. 

In  the  matter  of  "  psychology  " — as  that  word  is  loosely  used 
in  connection  with  fiction — the  Spoon  River  Anthology  is  unable 
to  qualify  beyond  the  most  superficial  empiricism.  There  is  no 
observation  in  the  book  which  could  not  be  made  by  any  shrewd 
reporter  who  had  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  police  courts. 
"  A  grasp  of  human  nature  '* — as  the  phrase  goes — is  all  Mr. 
Masters  possesses;  but  this  gift  is  so  common,  even  among  seri- 
ous second-rate  writers,  that  one  cannot  assume  it  to  be  a  distin- 
guishing trait. 
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Consider,  next,  the  book's  diction.  You  may  search  In  vain 
for  Pater's  "  gypsy  phrase,"  for  any  Inevitable  juxtaposition  of 
words,  for  any  moving  figures  of  speech,  for  any  striking  ex- 
pressions which  lift  bald  prose  into  the  realm  of  beauty.  The 
following  "  poem  "  is  characteristic: 

"  I  was  the  only  child  of  Frances  Harris  of  Virginia  and 
Thomas  Greene  of  Kentucky,  of  valiant  and  honorable  blood 
both.  To  them  I  owe  all  I  became,  judge,  member  of  Con- 
gress, leader  in  the  State.  From  my  mother  I  Inherited  vivacity, 
fancy,  language;  from  my  father  will,  judgment,  logic.  All 
honor  to  them  for  what  service  I  was  to  the  people !  " 

Obviously,  not  only  is  this  not  poetic  diction,  but  it  is  not  even 
smooth  and  well-constructed  prose.  Mr.  Dreiser,  who  admit- 
tedly is  not  a  stylist  and  who  has  been  taken  severely  to  task 
for  his  dictional  slovenliness,  would  not  permit  such  an  awkward 
description  to  enter  one  of  his  novels;  and  in  Mr.  Masters'  book 
it  is  put  down  as  a  complete  poem — divided  into  unequal  lines, 
to  be  sure. 

Has  the  Spoon  River  Anthology  atmosphere?  Suppose  the 
point  Is  admitted:  does  that  give  its  author  any  claim  to  great- 
ness? As  any  literary  craftsman  knows,  atmosphere  Is  a  trick — 
a  thing  to  be  found  In  hundreds  of  books  which  no  one  pretends 
to  take  seriously.  It  is,  in  fact,  almost  Impossible  for  an  experi- 
enced author  to  write  of  a  locality  with  which  he  is  intimate 
without  "  creating  an  atmosphere."  The  trick  is  to  a  great 
extent  unconscious.  Oblivion  Is  peopled  with  makers  of  "  atmos- 
phere." The  lesser  painters  and  musicians  are  full  of  it.  It 
Is  perhaps  the  meagrest  of  all  artistic  appeals. 

We  come  now  to  the  subject  of  Mr.  Masters'  originality — 
a  quality  for  which  he  has  been  widely  acclaimed.  But  here  again 
we  must  deny  him  admittance.  Turn  back  to  Edwin  Arlington 
Robinson's  Children  of  the  Night,  copyright  in  1896  and  1897, 
and  published  In  1905,  and  you  will  find  the  undeniable  source  of 
this  new  author's  Ideas  and  inspiration — not  only  in  his  broad 
scheme,  but  down  to  the  smallest  general  details.  Mr.  Robinson, 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  did  almost  exactly  what  Mr.  Masters 
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has  done  this  year,  only  the  former  did  It  beautifully,  skilfully 
and  poetically.  Read  such  poems  of  Mr.  Roblnson^s  as  John 
Everaldown,  Richard  Cory,  Cliff  KUngenhagen,  Fleming  HeU 
phenstine,  Reuben  Bright  and  The  Tavern:  then  read  Mr.  Mas- 
ters' Eugene  Carman,  Richard  Bone,  Chase  Henry,  "  Butch '' 
Weldy,  Tom  Merrit  and  Barry  H olden.  The  parallels  between 
these  two  writers  is  too  close,  too  self-evident,  to  be  denied.  Mr. 
Masters  comes  direct  from  Mr.  Robinson;  just  as  Mr.  Robinson 
grew  out  of  George  Crabbe.  The  "  originality  "  of  the  Spoon 
River  Anthology  is  its  smallest  claim  to  our  attention. 

If  the  book,  then,  fails  consistently  in  all  these  tests,  what 
is  left?  .  .  .  Nothing.  But  why  should  it  have  created  so 
extensive  a  sensation,  and  gained  for  its  author  so  pleasant  a 
reputation?  The  answer  lies  in  the  very  faults  and  shortcom- 
ings of  the  book.  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  a  lover  of  superficial  spe- 
ciousness,  of  quasi-materialism,  of  cheap  novelty.  He  also  takes 
a  secret  delight  in  boldness  of  expression  and  morbid  sexual 
details — the  hypocritical  Freudian  reaction  to  a  zymotic  puritan- 
ism.  These  things  are  all  summed  up  and  emphasized  in  the 
Spoon  River  Anthology, 


"SPOON  RIVER  ANTHOLOGY" 

Bliss  Carman 

COMING  home  from  the  post  office 
in  New  Canaan, 
Carrying    "  The    Spoon    River    An- 
thology," 
Which  had  just  come  to  me  for  review, 
I  opened  it  by  chance  at  page  one  fifty-four. 
With  eager  enthusiasm 

To  find  something  new  and  beautiful  in  poetry, 
In  this  unusual  book  of  which  I  had  heard, 
There  I  read  the  following, 
(Walking  slowly  a  few  steps  at  a  time, 
The  better  to  enjoy  the  perusal). 

Enoch  Dunlap 

*  How  many  times  during  the  twenty  years 
I  was  your  leader,  friends  of  Spoon  River, 
Did  you  neglect  the  convention  and  caucus, 
And  leave  the  burden  on  my  hands 
Of  guarding  and  saving  the  people's  cause? — 
Sometimes  because  you  were  ill ; 
Or  your  grandmother  was  ill; 
Or  you  drank  too  much  and  fell  asleep; 
Or  else  you  said :    '  He's  our  leader, 
All  wiU  be  well,  he  fights  for  us; 
We  have  nothing  to  do  but  follow.* 
But  oh,  how  you  cursed  me  when  I  fell, 
And  cursed  me,  saying  I  had  betrayed  you, 
In  leaving  the  caucus  room  for  a  moment, 
When  the  people's  enemies,  there  assembled, 
Waited  and  Watched  for  a  chance  to  destroy 
The  Scared  Rights  of  the  People. 
You  common  rabble!     I  left  the  caucus 
To  go  to  the  urinal." 

First  I  gasped  with  a  cold  shock. 

Then  I  hooted  for  joy. 

Shades  of  Tennyson  and  Victoria  Almighty! 

Have  you  a  photograph  of  the  great  laureate 

Sending  a  copy  of  this  to  Windsor? 
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Can  it  be  possible  that  this  is  New  England, 
And  am  I  still  living  in  the  world  in  which  I 

was  born? 
Or  am  I,  too,  as  dead  as  all  these  people 
In  the  green  Spoon  River  Cemetery, 
A  relic  of  another  age  walking  round  like  a 

ghost  ? 
Very  likely. 

Anyhow,  it  made  me  catch  my  breath, 
This  terrible  frankness. 
But  after  the  first  momentary  astonishment, 
I  was  delighted.     Here  perhaps  was  something 
As  naive  and  grotesque  as  good  old  Walt, 
When  he  solemnly  tried  to  use  forbidden  words 
With  a  straight  face, 
And  only  succeeded  in  raising  a  grin. 
After  I  had  read  more  of  the  Anthology, 
And  had  got  the  unadorned  biographies 
Of  A.  D.  Blood,  and  Nellie  Clark, 
And  Georgine  Sand  Miner,  and  a  few  more 
Of  these  Spoon  River  townspeople, 
I  found  that  it  was  so, — that  Edgar  Lee  Masters 
Has  more  in  common  with  Walt  Whitman 

Than  just  a  lack  of  rhythm. 

He  can  touch  upon  Rabelaisian  topics. 

And  describes  scenes  of  Hogarthian  deviltry, 

Without  cracking  a  smile. 

In  spite  of  everything  he  remains 

As  wise  and  sober  as  an  owl. 

He  is  a  satirist  of  humanity. 

As  bitter  as  Swift  and  as  sombre  as  old  John 

Knox. 
This  is  his  record  of  graveyard  memories, 
Nearly  all  of  them  horrible,  tragic,  revolting. 
And  bleak  as  desolation. 

But  then,  what  would  you  have? 

Digging    among    graves    is    not    a    cheerful 

business. 
And  prying  into  poor  dead  people's  secrets 
Is  not  an  enlivening  occupation  for  a  spring 

morning. 
Still  there  have  to  be  undertakers,  and  autopsies, 
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Body-snatchers  and  bad  smells, 

As  well  as  new  moons  and  April  showers, 

And  love's  enchanted  dream. 

And  if  Mr.  Masters  was  willing  to  assume 

The  grisly  task,  let  us  give  him  his  fee 

With  a  "  No  more,  thank  you.** 

He's  the  spiritual  sexton  of  Spoon  River, 

He  lays  bare  all  the  hidden  life  of  the  town, 

With  all  the  freedom  of  the  dead,  who  know 

no  shame. 
Who  have  neither  reticences  nor  hope  any  mor$ 
He  uncovers  all  these  common  lives  for  our 

inspection. 
As  ruthlessly  as  a  hyena  among  shallow  graves. 
His  Anthology  is  a  morgue  of  souls, 
A  Charnel  house  of  decayed  characters. 

Page  after  page,  name  after  name, 
Common,  typical,  convincing  American  names, 
As  I  proceed  through  this  array  of  corpses, 
Each  tagged  with  its  unequivocal  epitaph. 
Often  terse  as  the  Greek  Anthology, 
Uncompromising  as  death  itself. 
Robbed  of  the  glamour  and  pride  of  life, 
I  am  sickened  by  the  uncovered  corruption 
Of  the  Elite  of  Spoon  River, 
And  wearied  by  the  dreadful  sameness 
Of  their  futility.    Their  lives  make  up  a  tale 
As  depressing  as  a  Russian  novel. 

Among  these  two  hundred  and  more  records, 
Every  one  of  them  a  plot  for  a  short  story, 
Only  a  few,  like  those  of  Caroline  Branson, 
And  Lucinda  Matlock,  allow  me  to  remain  glad 
Or  confident  about  life.    That  is  why 
I  should  never  want  to  read  the  book  a  second 

time, 
In  spite  of  its  fascination  and  power. 
You  tell  me  it  is  the  most  original  work 
Written  in  a  decade  in  American  letters. 
Very  well,  I  shall  not  dispute  with  you. 
But  you  must  kindly — excuse  me! 
Perhaps  you  will  question  whether  the  book 
Should  be  called  poetry.     There  are  people 

like  that. 
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But  if  you  don*t  want  to  read  it  a  second  time, 
It  doesn't  matter  whether  it's  poetry  or  not. 
And  if  you  want  to  read  it  a  dozen  times, 
And  keep  it  under  your  pillow,   it   doesn't 
matter  either. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  one  of  the  New  York  papers 

Printed  a  pen  picture  of  Theodore  Dreiser  the  novelist, 

A  brief  psychological  study  I  suppose  you  would  call  it, 

By  the  chronicler  of  Spoon  River. 

Very  realistic  it  was,  and  unsparing, 

As  brilliant  as  a  portrait  by  Sargent, 

And  about  as  complimentary. 

But  all  I  have  to  say  is, 

That  if  the  author  of  this  Anthology 

Is  going  to  start  on  a  peregrination. 

Dissecting  knife  and  fountain-pen  in  hand. 

Gathering  in  the  scalps  of  the  living. 

As  he  gathered  the  locks  of  the  dead, 

I  hope  to  God  he  won't  come  to  New  Canaan. 

I  feel  about  him  as  the  colored  people  in  the 

South 
Feel  about  the  "  night  doctors.'* 


"SPOON  RIVER  ANTHOLOGY" 

William  Stanley  Braithwaite 

WE  marvel  constantly  as  we  read  the  Spoon  River  An- 
thology, that  never  before  has  there  been  a  man 
to  do  this  thing;  a  man  endowed  with  sufficient  keen- 
ness of  insight  and  craft  of  portraiture.  It  Is  the  skilful  weld- 
ing together  of  the  arts  of  the  poet  and  the  novelist.  Indeed,  if 
we  leave  form  aside  the  book  comes  much  nearer  to  the  novel 
in  interest  than  any  other  poetry  which  American  literature  has 
produced.  There  is  the  complexity  of  plot,  a  complexity  of 
chance  rather  than  design,  and  the  especial  characterization 
which  the  novel  produces.  I  do  not  deny  the  poetry,  in  fact  the 
very  vivid  poetry  that  Illumines  these  Irregular  verses,  but  no 
modern  verse  has  ever  told  such  a  story  in  which  each  individual 
poem  is  like  a  chapter  of  fiction  In  Itself,  making  the  whole 
something  tremendous  and  sublime,  comparable  to  those  great 
pulsing  representations  and  moods  of  life  so  admirably  typified 
In  the  Russian  novel.  Mr.  Masters'  remarkable  power  of  ob- 
servation and  his  faculty  of  crystallizing  the  image  of  a  character 
Is  extraordinary.  The  simplicity  and  bareness  of  his  outlines  are 
done  with  strokes  that  visualize  an  Immense  depth  of  human 
nature.  He  has  made  real  for  us  not  one  man,  nor  a  half  dozen, 
but  an  entire  community  of  human  beings  as  diversified  in  nature 
as  those  one  may  discover  in  any  typical  American  village.  They 
live  before  us,  vital  and  vivid  as  actual  life  itself;  only  with 
these  people  of  Mr.  Masters'  creation  the  reticence  of  life. has 
dropped  away,  and  we  know  them  as  we  cannot  know  the  living. 
But  we  know  the  living  are  like  them,  are  these  very  same  people 
with  similar  forces  of  fate  and  circumstance  working  upon  and 
influencing  their  experiences. 

The  rhythms  of  free  verse  are  admirably  suited  for  Mr. 
Masters'  purposes,  and  In  his  use  of  them  he  has  created  a  more 
mobile  instrument  than  either  prose  or  rhymed  verse  could  be. 
Spoon  River  Anthology  Is  a  romance  of  the  dead,  who  speak 
freely  of  their  mortal  existence  with  a  trenchant  nakedness  of 
utterance.     Speaking  from  beyond  the  grave,  they  seem  glad  of 
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the  advantage  of  having  a  last  chance  to  tell  the  world  the  truth 
about  themselves.  In  this  there  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  irony, 
and  the  irony  of  life  was  never  more  poignantly  expressed.  The 
depth  of  Mr.  Masters'  conceptive  powers  is  shown  when  these 
former  Spoon  River  inhabitants  ironically  comment  upon  the 
inappropriate  epitaphs  carved  on  their  tombstones  and  monu- 
ments. 

Spoon  River  is  a  village  in  Illinois  overshadowed  by  the  fame 
and  memories  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  Anthology  gives  us  the 
impression  of  a  series  of  chronicles  which  make  a  great  and  con- 
nected story.  Indeed  Mr.  Masters  in  giving  us  The  Spooniad,  a 
fragment  of  what  might  have  been  an  eighteenth  century  satire, 
and  written  by  Jonathan  Swift  Somers,  the  laureate  of  Spoon 
River,  confirms  for  me  a  vague  prearrangement  of  the  fictional 
design  in  the  poems.  There  are  certain  of  the  predominating 
characters,  such  as  Thomas  Rhodes  who  ran  the  bank  and  the 
church,  and  whose  impress  is  so  lasting  that  a  large  number  of 
the  two  hundred  and  more  characters  speak  of  the  various  ways 
in  which  he  affected  their  lives.  Then  again  there  are  many 
cases  where  we  are  allowed  to  view  the  happenings  of  Spoon 
River  from  the  standpoint  of  each  of  the  participants,  and  in  a 
clearer  method  than  even  a  novel  permits.  Where  the  poet  in 
Mr.  Masters  rises  superior  to  the  novelist  is  in  his  strict  impar- 
tiality; he  never  bestows  his  sympathy  as  a  novelist  does;  stand- 
ing wholly  aloof  he  merely  exhibits  the  actors,  and  leaves  us 
to  our  own  opinions.  The  keen,  analytical  grasp  of  character, 
his  power  to  make  them  vivid  and  appeahng,  is  difficult  to  find 
elsewhere  throughout  the  entire  range  of  American  literature. 
It  is  certainly  in  this  that  Mr.  Masters  proves  his  greatness. 
There  may  be  those  to  whom  his  verse  lacks  the  harmony  of 
rhymed  poetry,  or  to  whom  his  grim  and  ironic  philosophy,  his 
bitter  humor,  is  not  always  pleasing,  but  there  can  be  none  who 
can  deny  his  undertsanding  of  human  nature,  his  fidelity  to  truth, 
and  his  canny  intuition  through  an  entirely  original  idea  in  re- 
incarnating the  ghosts  of  a  locality  into  the  passionate,  pulsing 
reality  of  a  village  life. 

All  this  is  gathered  up  in  the  symbolic  lines  of  "  Petit,  the 
Poet."    It  makes  one  shrink  a  little  from  its  fatalistic  conviction; 
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but  from  the  village  which  this  '*  local  poet  "  had  the  substance 
of  his  vision  we  get  more  than  a  picture  of  a  place:  the  great 
sad  epic  of  humanity  passes  In  the  procession  of  a  mood;  a  mood 
in  which  the  lamentation  of  the  individual  is  pitched  to  a  high 
and  piercing  key.     It  is  unforgettable,  this  voice. 

Seeds  in  a  dry  pod,  tick,  tick,  tick, 

Tick,  tick,  tick,  like  mites  in  a  quarrel — 

Faint  iambics  that  the  full  breeze  wakens — 

But  the  pine  tree  makes  a  symphony  thereof. 

Triolets,   villanelles,   rondels,   rondeaus. 

Ballades  by  the  score  with  the  same  old  thought: 

The  snows  and   the  roses  of  yesterday  are  vanished; 

And  what  is  love  but  a  rose  that  fades? 

Life  all  around  me  here  in  the  village: 

Tragedy,   comedy,  valor  and   truth, 

Courage,  constancy,  heroism,  failure — 

All  in  the  loom,  and  oh,  what  patterns! 

Woodlands,  meadows,  streams  and  rivers — 

Blind  to  all  of  it  all  my  life  long. 

Triolets,  villanelles,  rondels,  rondeaus, 

Seeds  in  a  dry  pod,  tick,  tick,  tick, 

Tick,  tick,  tick,  what  little  iambics, 

While  Homer  and  Whitman  roared  in  the  pines! 

It  is  a  great  achievement  for  an  author  to  have  gathered,  as 
Mr.  Masters  has  done,  such  diverse  impressions,  and  through 
more  than  two  hundred  pages  to  retain  the  keen  interest  of  his 
readers  in  the  life  stories  of  men  and  women  who  all  lie  beneath 
their  tombstones.  Small  and  insignificant  as  the  village  life  may 
be,  all  the  currents  of  life  sooner  or  later  meet  there.  On  that 
hillside  in  Spoon  River  are  gathered  men  and  women  whose 
names  have  counted  for  much  in  the  great  world,  lying  side  by 
side  with  those  whose  feet  have  never  strayed  beyond  the  nar- 
row village  boundaries.  Characteristic  American  literature  as  a 
rule  pulses  with  adventure  and  achievement,  with  all  the  ex- 
tremes of  life,  marking  even  more  definitely  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Masters  has  achieved  his  success  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  these  es- 
sentials. It  is  indeed  a  triumph — and  one  not  likely  to  be  dupli- 
cated— for  Spoon  River  Anthology  is  a  unique  as  well  as  a  great 
contribution  to  American  literature. 
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Shaemas  O  Sheel 

NOT  many  years  hence,  I  verily  believe,  they  will  be 
writing  whole  books  about  Edgar  Lee  Masters  and 
the  Spoon  River  Anthology,  But  if  the  man  and  the 
work  are  of  such  stature  and  ponderability,  how  shall  one  say  any- 
thing worth  while  about  them  in  two  pages? 

Like  some  Sphinx  suddenly  confronting  us  out  of  the  mists 
that  overhang  our  road.  Masters  appears,  out  of  the  murk  of 
wordy  literature,  stark  as  a  fact  of  life,  asking  these  terrible 
questions  and  teUing  these  parables,  terrible  and  tender.  We 
cannot  pass  on,  inattentive;  this  phenomenon  is  too  great  for  in- 
difference; and  when  we  pause  and  consider  this  Sphinx  from 
every  side,  weighing  its  words  and  probing  its  meaning,  it  grows 
tremendous  1 

Is  it  poetry?  If  poetry  be  the  inspired  revelation  of  the  great 
mysterious  forces  that  shape  the  flow  of  life,  and  the  noble  tell- 
ing of  the  struggles  of  passion  and  hope  to  shape  these  forces, 
regardless  of  form,  then  assuredly  Spoon  River  Anthology  is 
poetry.  It  is  no  longer  necessary,  of  course,  to  argue  that  regular 
metre  and  rhyme  are  not  essential  to  poetry;  but  I  am  not 
ready  to  abandon  the  idea  that  rhythm  is  the  indispensable  char- 
acteristic which,  without  prejudice  to  other  forms  of  literature, 
distinguishes  poetry  from  them  all.  Rhythm  Whitman  for  the 
most  part  had,  and  rhythm  Mr.  Masters'  creations  for  the  most 
part  have  not.  Therefore  I  do  not  call  Spoon  River  Anthology 
a  book  of  poems. 

It  has  been  called  a  novel,  but  this  seems  to  me  a  weak  sub- 
terfuge. A  novel  is  the  development  of  a  plot  with  continuity, 
coherence  and  logic.  Mr.  Masters'  work  will  not  be  squeezed 
into  those  limits.  Nor  is  it  a  drama,  for  after  all,  a  drama  is 
something  "  to  be  acted  by  actors  on  a  stage." 

What  then  is  Spoon  River  Anthology?  Let  me  humbly  sug- 
gest that  it  is  an  epic.  Humbly,  because  the  epic  is  much  out  of 
fashion  now — supposed  to  be  dead,  I  believe.  And  yet  life  is 
never  unepical;  it  is  we  that  have  not  the  vision  to  see  it  epically. 
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Where  great  vision  is,  there  is  the  epic.  Let  us  call  an  epic  that 
which  is  seen  greatly  and  told  greatly,  that  vision  in  which  the 
soul  battling  with  the  Fates  is  seen  behind  the  man  battling  with 
petty  things,  and  which  is  told  with  a  high  passion.  Such  vision 
is  possessed  by,  and  such  a  book  has  been  written  by  this  Middle 
West  lawyer,  so  suddenly  flashing  like  a  sun  through  the  sickly 
clouds  of  our  tawdry  literature. 

It  is  a  stirring  tale  of  souls  and  destiny.  Life  is  an  eternal 
struggle — did  it  ever  begin? — can  it  ever  end? — between  a  god- 
like, gleaming,  fiery  element  in  man,  flashing  and  burning  upward, 
seeking  its  kindred  fire  in  God;  and  a  vast  and  terrible  dark 
chaos,  hideous  with  beasts  and  demons,  choking  and  smothering 
the  fire  and  the  flame  under  its  inexorable  deadweight.  Time 
after  time  the  inwardness  of  this  tragedy  is  flashed  upon  our 
apprehensions  in  these  clairvoyant  pages.  Sometimes  the  flame 
conquers — burns  through  the  demoniac  element  triumphantly; 
but  generally  it  is  tragedy — tragedy  sometimes  seen  by  the 
world,  oftener  borne  secretly,  unguessed,  or  only  sneered  at  as 
mere  bestial,  tawdry  sin  and  failure.  To  Masters,  the  soul  is 
always  visible.  His  understanding  is  uncanny;  his  pity  beyond 
words;  his  irony  godlike.  Only  in  the  hypocrite  he  sees  no 
gleam  of  divinity.  The  unjust  judge,  the  callous  lawyer,  the 
capitalist  "  who  ran  the  church  as  well  as  the  store  and  the 
bank  "  and  wrecked  the  lives  of  a  score  of  fellow-beings,  these 
and  all  the  *^  whited  sepulchres  "  are  spewed  from  his  mouth 
with  the  loathing  of  Christ. 

The  words  that  come  to  mind  most  persistently  in  reading 
these  stories  are  "grim,"  "  tragic "  and  "  horrible."  They 
make  no  attempt  to  present  a  balanced  picture  of  life,  for  while 
life  in  Spoon  River  and  elsewhere  has  its  large  proportion  of 
happiness  and  content,  these  are  the  norm,  and  only  the  aber- 
rations from  that  norm  call  for  the  irony,  the  pity,  the  vision  of 
the  artist.  There  is  no  need  to  add  to  the  flattery  which  we  are 
wont  to  offer  ourselves  and  our  institutions.  But  look  at  these 
pictures,  drawn  by  an  inexorable  master-hand,  each  bearing  the 
signature  of  Truth  Terribly  in  Earnest.  Remember  that  this  is 
civilization;  Christian  civilization  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twen- 
tieth Centuries,  among  the  superior  white  people  of  Northern 
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European  stock,  in  the  Great  Republic  of  Freedom  and  Oppor- 
tunity. Read  of  these  girls  betrayed  and  hounded  to  hell  on  earth ; 
these  wives  and  husbands  consuming  each  other's  souls  through 
lingering  years  of  hatred;  these  men  and  women  made  mad  by 
loneliness  and  slander;  these  hypocrites  exalted  and  these  joyous 
souls  pushed  down  by  the  black  hand  of  puritanism  into  drunk- 
enness and  despair;  these  churches  arrayed  against  beauty  and 
joy,  and  these  political  institutions  bought  and  sold  amid  riot 
and  arson.  It  is  not  a  pretty  picture,  but  it  is  one  we  have  known 
aU  along  to  be  true;  and  it  is  a  picture  we  like  to  ignore.  Now 
comes  a  man  capable  of  bearing  the  pain  of  gazing  steadily  on  this 
tragic  welter  of  life,  capable  of  drawing  it  In  stark  reality,  touch- 
ing it  with  irony,  touching  it  with  pity.  For  my  part,  I  think  that 
this  Is  one  of  the  works  that  deserve  to  be  called  a  Book;  the  only 
Human  Book,  as  distinguished  from  cloudy  books,  and  pattern 
books,  and  fashion  books,  and  demon  books,  that  we  have  had 
in — let  Clio  say  how  long  a  time  1 

And  among  these  perfect  tragedies  which  compose  this  per- 
fect epic  of  the  burning  soul  battling  alone,  in  the  gloom  of  the 
humble  body  and  the  banality  of  Spoon  River,  against  the  Fates 
and  Furies,  there  are  gleams  of  philosophical  wisdom  compar- 
able. In  sense  and  Imagery,  to  anything  from  Plato  to  Goethe; 
doubting  this  praise,  read  Ernest  Hyde,  Ezra  Bartlett,  Alex- 
ander Throckmorton,  Widow  McFarlane,  Professor  Newcomer 
and  Ernest  Pollard. 

It  should  be  added,  even  in  so  brief  a  note  as  this,  that  the 
art  of  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  be  it  poetry  or  what,  is  in  its  kind 
perfect.  It  would  be  easy,  with  these  subjects  and  this  manner, 
to  become  banal,  redundant,  tiresome,  gaunt,  repulsive  and  lu- 
dicrous; but  Spoo7i  River  Anthology  has  infinite  variety,  crystal 
clarity,  unfailing  grip,  emotional  power,  and  the  dignity  of  a 
great  work  of  art.  It  demands  re-reading;  it  is  one  of  those 
books  which,  once  understood,  become  a  part  of  one's  life. 
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Andre  Tridon 

THIS  country  has  produced  a  bountiful  crop  of  art  critics; 
Willard  Huntington  Wright,  however,  is  our  first  aes- 
thetician.  By  which  I  mean  this :  we  have  conservative 
critics  who  watch  sedulously  the  advertising  columns  of  their  pub- 
lications, supply  purchasers  of  spurious  old  masters  with  senti- 
mental excuses  and  fill  up  the  blanks  left  on  the  art  page  after 
the  cards  of  galleries  have  been  set  with  lyric  outbursts  anent 
Turner's  "  deep  feeling,"  Delacroix's  "  dramatic  power  "  or  Car- 
riere's  "  restraint."  Then  there  are  the  rahrah  boys  who  remem- 
ber that,  after  hearing  the  Seventh  Symphony,  Weber  hastily 
adjudged  Beethoven  insane,  and  who,  in  order  to  be  and  to 
remain  "  dernier  cri,"  cheer  quite  as  loudly  a  Matissing  or  Gau- 
guining  faker  as  they  would  a  first-rate  revolutionist  of  art.  Sal- 
aried expert  and  chance  pamphleteer  alike  are  simply  jotting 
down  their  personal  impressions  couched  in  Walter  Pater  par- 
lance or  in  Gertrude  Stein  lingo.  Neither  of  them,  however, 
looks  under  the  externals  or  seeks  a  definite  basis  for  an  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  painting. 

This  is  the  aesthetician's  task;  this  Willard  Huntington 
Wright  has  set  out  to  do ;  Modern  Painting  *  is  the  result  of 
his  exertions.  A  book  of  that  sort  was  sorely  needed.  Realism 
is  dead,  and  so  is  subject  painting;  drawing  as  such  is  gasping  its 
last  even  on  57th  Street.  Color,  on  the  other  hand,  or,  I  should 
rather  say,  color-form  is  coming  into  its  own.  And  what  is  color 
after  all,  if  not  a  chemical  reaction  of  certain  nerve  ends  placed 
in  contact  with  certain  physical  vibrations?  The  *'  appeal"  of 
painting  might  be  a  sort  of  heliotropism.  Jacques  Loeb  and  A. 
R.  Moore  tell  us  of  organisms  disturbed  by  blue  and  yellowish 
green,  though  indifferent  to  red  and  yellow.  Hungry  caterpillars 
and  bees  in  love  are  slaves  to  light  rays  but  regain  their  freedom 
when  their  hunger  or  their  sexual  need  is  appeased,  or  when  they 
are  given  a  dose  of  strychnine  or  caffein.     And  then  German 

*  Modem  Painting :  Its  Tendency  and  Meaning;  by  Willard  Huntington  Wright 
Illustrated.    John  Lane  Company. 
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scientists  have  reported  very  disturbing  observations  as  to  the 
emotional  reactions  of  form  and  color. 

And  not  so  long  ago  a  Columbia  man,  Professor  Rood,  con- 
firmed through  his  experiments  on  the  intensity  of  unmixed  pig- 
ments the  soundness  of  the  divisionist  technique  which  Constable 
and  Turner  had  discovered  either  instinctively  or  accidentally. 
Science  and  art  are  near  neighbors. 

In  Modern  Painting  we  find  at  last  a  definite  rationale  of 
artistic  criticism.  All  the  evidence  submitted  by  the  author  has 
stood  the  test  of  physiological  and  psychological  research.  Wil- 
lard  Huntington  Wright  explains,  with  a  healthy  scorn  for  the 
pseudo-technical  jargon  of  art  shops  and  without  a  single  lapse 
into  lyricism  or  metaphysics,  what  constitutes  the  greatness  of 
certain  paintings  and  why  certain  other  canvases  from  the  brush 
of  the  same  masters  have  remained  minor  accomplishments. 
This  is,  in  a  word,  the  first  book  in  any  language  which  coordi- 
nates the  impulse  toward  rhythmic  organization  and  the  syn- 
thetic interpretation  of  nature's  manifestations. 

In  Wright's  hands  art  criticism  develops  into  an  exact  science. 
Wright  holds  that  the  lasting  beauty  of  a  work  of  art  does  not 
lie  in  its  power  to  make  us  recall  forgotten  scenes,  to  move  us  to 
tears  or  gaiety,  or  to  depict  strange  lands  or  idealized  types,  but 
in  its  expression  of  ordered  volumes  in  three  dimensions,  harmon- 
ized in  such  a  way  that  we  will  react  physically  to  the  picture's 
lines  and  weights.  It  is  only  when  plastic  expression  will  have 
been  purged  from  the  coloring  matter  superimposed  on  it  by  lit- 
erature, archaeology  and  illustration  that  our  interest  in  it  will 
be  aesthetic  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 

Ultramodern  as  he  is,  Wright  does  not  join  the  Futurists  in 
their  vituperation  of  everything  pertaining  to  the  past.  Indeed, 
he  holds  that  the  same  basic  system  of  composition  obtains  in  the 
masterpieces  of  yesterday  and  in  those  of  to-day.  He  even  con- 
cedes that  were  Rubens  and  Michelangelo  to  come  to  life  again 
in  Our  day  and  avail  themselves  of  all  the  technical  improvements 
we  have  devised,  they  would  leave  every  modern  artist  hopelessly 
outranked. 

The  new  men,  however,  fall  very  short  of  the  great  masters 
of  the  past;  if  they  have  not  equalled  them  yet  it  is  because  they 
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have  had  a  comparatively  very  short  time  in  which  to  carry  out 
all  the  new  art  theories. 

Wright  also  eschews  bigotry  In  treating  the  scientific  side  of 
painting.  He  tells  us  In  so  many  words  that  '*  if  taste  is  sensi- 
tive, it  win  be  verified  by  science.'*  In  other  words,  the  painter 
is  not  to  be  merely  a  clever  chromologlst;  nor  is  he  to  remain 
impervious  to  enthusiasm:  *'  A  work  of  art  must  be  done  coldly 
and  consciously  and  without  passion  for  the  model ;  all  enthusiasm 
should  only  come  from  the  progressing  work  itself.'*  This  much 
for  the  artist.  And  now  for  the  beholder :  "  Emotion  should 
be  provoked  only  by  a  plastic  poise  of  subjective  weights;  the 
balance  and  opposition  of  weights  and  volumes  when  rhythmi- 
cally organized  give  rise  to  complete  aesthetic  satisfaction." 

Wright  first  devotes  a  chapter  to  a  parallel  between  modern 
and  ancient  art  and  surveys  briefly  the  conditions  preceding  the 
appearance  of  Delacroix,  the  first  truly  modern  painter.  He 
explains  the  unrest  of  which  Delacroix's  many-sided  endeavors 
and  experiments  were  significant  symptoms  and  which  brought 
about  the  revival  of  composition.  It  is  to  the  great  romanticist 
that  we  are  after  all  indebted  for  the  unique  vision  of  modern 
times  which  became  purified  by  passing  through  Courbet  and 
Daumler. 

After  Nicolas  Poussin  composition  had  become  a  lost  art; 
painting  had  degenerated  into  a  mere  vehicle  for  political  propa- 
ganda. The  age  of  Delacroix  witnessed  the  reinstatement  of 
composition.  At  first  It  was  little  more  than  a  conscious  resump- 
tion of  Rubens's  and  Veronese's  methods.  Under  their  revital- 
izing Influence,  however,  men's  minds  grew  less  hazy  and  roman- 
tic, and  acquired  a  more  precise  and  realistic  perception.  Em- 
piricism was  replacing  rationalism.  The  fantasies  of  Walter 
Scott  and  Byron  gave  place  to  Zola's  and  Baudelaire's  solid  real- 
ities and  surer  technique.  Painters,  too,  came  to  realize  that  the 
life  of  which  they  were  a  part  was  more  important  and  more  vital 
than  Greek  myths  or  scenes  from  Roman  history.  Courbet  ap- 
peared and,  with  him,  a  definite  trend  toward  naturalism,  the 
second  battle  to  be  fought  by  modernism.  Scientists  of  the  Flam- 
marlon  type  revealed  to  the  masses  that  the  bare  facts  of  chem- 
istry and  physics  held  more  wonder  and  were  more  fascinating 
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than  the  Imaginings  of  fictionists ;  the  clamor  of  the  day  was  for 
more  precision  and  for  definite  reasons.  In  this  general  desire 
for  light  and  definition,  monotonous  browns  and  lacklustre  greys 
appeared  the  discarded  garments  of  another  age.  From  this 
blending  of  the  scientific  spirit  and  of  a  desire  for  higher  emo- 
tions, such  as  color  may  express  and  induce.  Impressionism  was 
born. 

Wright  devotes  much  space  to  the  Impressionists,  for  he  con- 
siders them  not  only  the  naturalistic  primitives  of  the  new  vision 
but  the  men  who  were  most  concretely  benefited  by  the  sys- 
tematic application  of  Delacroix's  scattered  theories. 

With  Cezanne  began  the  greatest  and  last  cycle  of  painting; 
Cezanne  bridged  the  chasm  between  the  modern  man's  conception 
of  form  and  that  of  the  old  masters.  He  made  color  and  form 
one  element,  leaving  the  further  development  of  his  technique  to 
those  who  came  after  him. 

Cezanne,  Wright  justly  thinks,  has  excelled  in  achievements 
all  other  painters  of  the  last  hundred  years.  The  chapter  on 
Cezanne  contains  the  first  lucid  and  dispassionate  presentation 
and  explanation  I  have  ever  read  of  the  various  psychological 
problems  which  have  puzzled  critics  whenever  they  have  dis- 
cussed the  master  of  AIx. 

Matisse,  the  Cubists,  the  Synchromlsts  and  others  carried 
forward  the  Impetus  given  by  Cezanne,  some  directly,  others 
tangentlally,  until  the  final  purification  of  form  has  been  at  last 
brought  about,  and  visual  materiality,  with  Its  deadening  im- 
pedimenta of  literature.  Illustration,  photography,  anecdote,  alle- 
gory and  sentimentalism,  has  been  eliminated. 

Wright  shows  that  every  modern  movement  is  a  direct  out- 
growth of  what  immediately  preceded  it  and,  at  the  same  time, 
an  indirect  result  of  the  forces  underlying  all  painting.  The  new 
schools  are  not,  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  Isolated  manifestations; 
they  are  indeed  direct  responses  to  the  inner  needs  and  prompt- 
ings of  the  creative  spirit  which  have  accompanied  all  human 
aspiration  from  the  very  beginning  of  autonomous  life. 

For  this  very  reason  Wright  characterizes  Futurists  and 
Neo-Impressionlsts  as  decadents;  they  have  made  no  eilort  to 
profit  by  the  latest  improvements  and  have  reverted  to  old  im- 
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pulses  Instead.  Notwithstanding  their  love  of  life  and  motion, 
the  Futurists  cling  to  the  superstition  of  subject  painting  and 
Illustration. 

Apropos  of  the  modern  painters  Wright  very  equitably  set- 
tles the  question  of  priority  and  credit.  Frenchmen  have  been 
commonly  credited  with  the  invention  of  every  modern  method 
In  painting.  The  truth  is,  Wright  tells  us,  that  "  Watteau  and 
Boucher  come  to  us  direct  out  of  the  corners  of  Rubens's  pictures. 
Daumier  and  Courbet  stem  from  the  Dutch  and  the  Spaniards. 
Cezanne  emanated  from  the  Dutch  and  the  Italians  via  Impres- 
sionism. Matisse's  procedure  is  little  more  than  a  modification 
of  that  of  the  Persians  and  the  early  Italians.  .  .  .  But  we 
should  not  confuse  discovery  and  employment.  Since  Monet  was 
French,  France  has  a  perfect  right  to  claim  the  results  of  color 
division.  The  honors  attaching  to  its  discovery  are  Turner's 
and  Constable's." 

Modern  Painting  Is  not  merely  an  expose  of  the  laws  of 
painting;  It  Is,  in  addition,  a  statement  of  anthropomorphic  aes- 
thetics based  upon  a  study  of  organic  and  emotional  reactions. 
It  formulates  a  system  of  aesthetic  philosophy  applied  to  the  art 
of  painting  and  more  especially  to  the  two  cycles  which  have  been 
completed  within  the  past  lOO  years — the  cycle  of  research  which 
began  with  Turner,  Constable  and  Delacroix  and  reached  Its 
culmination  in  the  later  canvases  of  Renoir  and  the  cycle  of  which 
Cezanne  was  the  primitive  and  which  found  realization  in  the 
abstract  statement  of  composed  volumes  represented  by  means 
of  organized  color  values. 

Modern  Painting  systematizes  the  scattered  snatches  of 
theory  one  had  to  seek  In  Meler-Graefe's  various  monographs, 
the  only  lucid  contributions  to  the  study  of  modern  art.  After 
Modern  Painting,  criticism  based  upon  "  personal  appeal,"  which 
treats  art  works  as  though  they  were  pleasant  or  unpleasant  ac- 
quaintances, and  which,  after  all,  Is  only  a  pretentious  elaboration 
upon  the  "  I-don't-know-much-about-art-but-I-know-what-I-lIke  " 
system,  dear  to  Whistler's  friend,  will  appear  more  than  Idle  and 
useless.  A  standard  of  criticism  has  been  set,  and  this  standard 
reposes  on  the  most  durable  foundation,  the  animating  purpose 
of  all  great  creative  expression. 
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WHAT  I  KNOW  ABOUT  SING  SING 

Donald  Lowrie 

{Recent  Private  Secretary  to  Warden  Thomas  Mott 

Osborne) 

ONCE  again  the  unscrupulous  and  moth-eaten  political 
trick  of  securing  an  indictment  against  an  '*  undesir- 
able "  public  office-holder  has  been  employed,  this 
time  against  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  warden  of  Sing  Sing  prison, 
the  accused.  Even  though  the  warden  eventually  be  acquitted, 
the  constructive  work  which  he  had  scarcely  begun  will  be  re- 
tarded, and  it  is  possible  that  the  ring  will  regain  control  of  a 
prison  which  it  has  made  the  most  notorious  in  America. 

Indicted!  To  the  grand  juryman  the  word  means  an  inci- 
dent: to  the  layman  It  brings  visions  of  imprisonment;  to  the 
newspaper  editor  It  presages  a  ''  story  "  ;  to  the  general  public, 
no  matter  what  follows, — for  an  Indictment  is  merely  a  formal 
charge — it  means  guilt;  to  the  accused  It  nearly  always  spells 
suffering,  humiliation  and  ruin.  Yes,  Thomas  Mott  Osborne 
has  been  indicted.  He  has  been  Indicted  because  he  had  the 
courage  of  his  beliefs;  because  his  mentality  was  Incapable  of 
descending  to  the  stenchy  depths  where  he  could  cope  successfully 
with  the  machinations  of  the  slimy  parasites  who  want  his  job 
and  the  patronage  of  Sing  Sing;  because  he  throttled  prison 
graft  and  gave  the  citizens  of  New  York  State  an  honest  admin- 
istration; because  he  Is  a  generation  or  two  ahead  of  his  time; 
because  this  is  not  yet  a  government  by  the  people  for  the  people, 
but  a  government  by  the  politicians  for — the  politicians. 

When  Thomas  Mott  Osborne  assumed  the  duties  of  warden 
of  Sing  Sing  thirteen  months  ago  the  writer  went  there  with  him 
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as  his  private  secretary.  One  of  the  first  orders  issued  by  the 
warden  was  that  there  were  to  be  no  locked  doors  in  his  resi- 
dence, and  that  the  prisoners  were  to  have  access  to  him  at  any 
time.  There  was  to  be  free  and  easy  entrance  to  every  room 
and  nook  in  the  warden's  quarters  for  those  who  resided  there, 
for  guests,  for  employees,  for  everyone.  Here  was  a  man  whose 
faith  in  human  nature  was  so  strong  that  he  eschewed  being 
suspicious  of  anybody  in  advance;  everything  he  did,  every 
movement  he  made  was  in  the  open,  free,  easy,  natural,  confi- 
dent, pure ; — and  he  has  been  Indicted  for  immorality !  No  locked 
doors,  no  concealments,  no  distrust;  everything  open  and  above 
board!  What  a  logical  and  ideal  setting  for  the  practice  of 
immorality  I 

No  worse  charge  than  this  can  be  lodged  against  any  public 
man.  No  matter  how  swift  and  positive  an  acquittal,  the  rotten 
memory  of  scandal  will  linger  long  In  the  sensitive  public  mind; 
and  in  the  minds  of  thousands  a  breath  of  suspicion  is  indelible. 
It  is  a  charge  easy  to  make.  It  is  a  charge  Impossible  to  eradi- 
cate. Even  though  it  be  utterly  unsubstantiated,  even  though 
damages  for  defamation  of  character  are  subsequently  awarded 
the  accused,  morbid  brains  will  continue  to  mull  the  morsel.  It 
is  the  most  despicable,  cowardly,  desperate  and  yet  telling  charge 
that  can  be  used. 

Two  months  after  Mr.  Osborne  took  charge  of  Sing  Sing  a 
man  high  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  United  States  and  especially 
cognizant  of  the  baleful  power  of  the  Inner  ring  of  southeastern 
New  York  State,  came  to  the  prison  and  urged  the  warden  to  be 
careful.  "  Be  especially  careful  in  your  personal  dealings  with 
prisoners,"  was  the  admonition.  "  They  [meaning  the  ring] 
intend  to  get  you  on  charges  of  Immorality!  " 

The  warden  half  rose  from  his  seat,  his  face  drawn  with 
mental  nausea,  his  hands  clenched  about  the  arms  of  his  chair. 
For  a  moment  it  looked  as  if  he  were  going  to  spring  at  the 
throat  of  his  advisor.  Then  he  settled  back,  crossed  his  legs, 
looked  absently  at  his  watch,  and  said: 

"  So  that's  the  lay !  Nothing  small  about  that.  No  chance 
to  get  me  for  dishonesty,  laziness,  neglect — none  of  the   trite 
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charges — but  *  Immorality '.  A  nice  pleasant  word,  isn't  it? 
Well,  damn  them,  let  them  come  on." 

Afterward  he  said  to  me :  "  The  miserable  curs !  I  knew 
when  I  took  the  job  they'd  fight  me.  Every  warden  this  place 
has  ever  had,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  a  Westchester  or 
Duchess  or  some  nearby  county  politician;  I'm  an  obstacle,  a 
marplot.  I  expected  opposition.  Intrigue,  underhandedness,  but 
I  didn't  anticipate  filth.  I  thought  there  was  still  a  shred  of 
manhood  lurking  somewhere  in  their  yellow  carcasses."  Then, 
squaring  his  shoulders:  "We've  got  to  face  this;  we  must  be 
particularly  circumspect.  I  want  you  to  be  on  the  alert  for 
frame-ups.  Be  especially  careful  that  no  woman  ever  comes 
into  this  house  save  by  my  order  and  as  my  guest." 

These  words  indicate  what  was  in  the  warden's  mind.  He 
had  not  even  a  glimmering  that  the  "  immorality  "  for  which 
he  was  to  be  "  got  "  was  any  other  than  the  common  kind.  His 
character  was  too  high  for  his  mind  to  think  lower.  My  mind, 
however,  was  not  so  immaculate.  I  had  spent  ten  years  in 
prison.  I  knew  the  latrine  ways  of  politicians,  and  I  knew  the 
abnormalities  that  weed  in  the  minds  and  moral  characters  of 
men  suppressed  for  long  years  in  cells.  I  knew  the  devious 
labyrinth  which  had  resulted  in  the  "  downfall  "  of  more  than 
one  "  interloping  reformer  ".  I  knew  the  connivance  of  pris- 
oners with  subordinate  officers,  and  how  a  frame-up  in  which 
they  were  the  pawns  and  knights  might  be  directed  from  the 
quiet  of  a  remote  hotel  suite.  I  knew  that  a  charge  of  "  immor- 
ality "  might  be  twisted  from  the  fact  that  the  warden  had  put 
his  arm  over  the  shoulder  of  a  weeping  convict  and  sympathized 
in  common  over  the  death  of  a  distant  baby.  I  knew  that  a 
reformer  should  not  be  human  save  when  alone,  or  with  his 
very  own ;  that,  at  all  other  times,  he  must  imprison  his  soul  and 
be  a  man  of  iron. 

Knowing  this,  and  rapidly  learning  that  Mr.  Osborne  was 
human  at  all  times  and  that  he  was  prone  to  deal  with  his 
warped  charges  personally  and  in  a  fatherly  way,  I  was  per- 
turbed; at  times  distressed.  I  wanted  to  tell  the  man  what  was 
in  my  mind,  but  didn't  dare.  The  more  I  saw  of  him  the  more 
I  realized  how  futile  would  be  the  slightest  suggestion  to  the 
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effect  that  the  personal-dealing  method  was  fraught  with  grave 
possibilities  of  furnishing  ammunition  to  his  enemies.  As  time 
went  on  and  the  signs  of  a  premeditated  and  cold-blooded  politi- 
cal murder  became  daily  more  apparent,  the  situation  became 
almost  unbearable.  In  such  close  contact  with  the  man,  with 
never  a  locked  door  between  us,  I  saw  and  knew  everything  he 
did,  and  I  knew  that  he  was  spotless,  that  his  moral  thinking  was 
pure,  that  he  was  too  busy  working  out  the  problems  confront- 
ing him — often  in  the  hours  before  dawn  when  the  world  was 
asleep — even  to  think  evil,  let  alone  commit  it.  I  did  not  reason 
this  out — I  didn't  have  to;  it  was  not  a  conclusion,  it  was  a 
growth.     It  was  not  belief,  it  was  knowledge. 

"  If  they  hope  to  get  him  on  a  charge  of  personal  immor- 
ality they'll  have  to  go  some,"  I  thought.  "  The  warning  must 
mean  that  they  plan  to  tangle  his  name  with  immorality  among 
the  prisoners.  That,  of  course,  is  possible,  for  no  prison,  no 
navy,  no  place  where  men  are  herded  to  the  exclusion  of  women 
for  any  length  of  time,  exists  without  immorality." 

That  instances  of  immorality  among  the  prisoners  came  to 
light  was  not  shocking.  Immorality  had  always  existed  in  the 
place,  and  it  was  not  to  be  stamped  out  merely  by  change  of 
wardens.  The  first  case  was  that  of  a  negro  who  confessed — in 
my  presence — before  Charles  H.  Johnson,  the  assistant  warden. 
Mr.  Osborne  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the  prison  on  business 
and  had  delegated  Mr.  Johnson  to  investigate  the  charges 
against  the  negro.  After  prolonged  questioning,  in  the  course 
of  which  it  became  evident  that  the  accused  was  feverishly  de- 
generate, he  was  taken  inside  and  locked  up.  Mr.  Johnson  and 
I  went  down  to  the  kitchen  and  made  some  strong  coffee. 

Another  case,  more  disgusting,  occurred  shortly  afterward. 
Mr.  Johnson  conducted  the  examination  of  this  man  also;  but 
the  prisoner  refused  to  admit  guilt  although  the  evidence  was 
overwhelming  and  positive.  Other  cases  came  up  from  time  to 
time. 

Upon  inquiry  and  examination  of  records  the  warden 
learned  that  such  offences  were  not  unusual  in  the  prison,  that 
they  had  occurred  under  his  predecessor  and  under  all  preceding 
administrations.    He  also  learned  that  prosecutions  in  the  crimi- 
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nal  court  of  the  county  had  not  been  customary.  Certain  news- 
papers were  seizing  on  every  possible  bit  of  lead  for  two-column 
headline  stuff  about  Sing  Sing.  It  would  serve  no  good  purpose 
to  give  publicity  to  such  happenings;  and  furthermore  it  had  not 
been  done  In  the  past.  The  warden  decided  to  follow  prece- 
dent, and  had  these  perverts  transferred  to  other  prisons  or  to 
the  asylum  for  the  criminal  insane.  Of  what  use  was  It  to  air 
unprintable  facts  In  the  courts?  Even  were  the  culprits  con- 
victed and  given  additional  sentences — as  had  been  done  on 
rare  occasions  during  past  years — it  would  not  eradicate  the 
evil;  the  records  proved  that.  It  must  be  stamped  out,  If  possi- 
ble, by  the  slow  process  of  education,  and  by  giving  the  prison- 
ers the  opportunity  to  employ  their  minds  normally. 

Had  Mr.  Osborne  been  a  professional  office-holder,  a  po- 
litical parasite  wallowing  in  graft,  nothing  inimical  to  his 
administration  would  have  resulted  from  his  "  following  prece- 
dent." But  "  they  "  were  after  him,  and  hopeless  of  ousting 
him  for  graft,  seized  on  such  cases  and  stored  them  away  for 
'^  count  one  ".  Whether  or  not  It  was  the  warden's  negative 
action  in  disposing  of  these  unnatural  prisoners  as  he  did.  that 
is  the  basis  of  the  vague  charge  of  "  immorality  "  remains  to  be 
seen.  If  these  cases  do  constitute  the  basis  for  the  charge,  then 
every  warden,  every  jailer,  every  ship  captain,  every  barrack 
commandant  in  the  world  is  "  immoral  ".  If  it  is  personal  im- 
morality that  is  charged,  then  perjury,  and  nothing  else,  can  be 
used  in  the  effort  to  establish  it. 

Early  in  the  administration  it  became  evident  that  the  war- 
den was  surrounded  by  spies,  by  men  among  the  guards  and 
officers  who  were  the  hirelings  of  the  ring.  Day  after  day  a 
certain  Poughkeepsie  newspaper  published  what  purported  to  be 
a  diary  of  Sing  Sing.  Most  of  the  stuff  was  fabrication,  but 
here  and  there  it  contained  Items  and  distorted  details  sufficient 
to  show  that  it  was  being  supplied  by  someone  employed  at  the 
prison.  Guards  were  dismissed  for  coming  on  duty  in  an  In- 
toxicated condition,  for  bringing  whiskey  and  drugs  to  prison- 
ers, and  for  laxity  in  permitting  two  or  three  prisoners  to  escape 
— though  It  is  noteworthy  in  passing  that  there  have  been  fewer 
escapes  during  the  thirteen  months  of  Warden  Osborne's  regime 
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of  quasi-autonomy  than  under  any  corresponding  period  when 
might  and  brutality  reigned.  It  was  fairly  well  established  that 
the  whiskey-bringing  guards  hoped  to  see  the  deadly  stuff  pre- 
cipitate riot  or  murder  within  the  walls.  Several  of  those  who 
were  discharged  made  ineffectual  efforts  to  compel  the  warden 
to  reinstate  them,  and  in  nearly  every  case  local  papers  reviled 
the  warden  and  openly  predicted  his  early  "  removal  ".  On  the 
slightest  pretext,  or  on  no  pretext,  these  bucolic  sheets  used  col- 
umns in  trying  to  Impress  upon  their  subscribers  that  Thomas 
Mott  Osborne  had  taken  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  dis- 
charged guards'  children,  that  he  was  the  greatest  scoundrel 
unelectrocuted.  Incidentally,  most  of  the  guards  who  were  thus 
discharged  wouldn't  know  a  child  If  they  saw  one — never  being 
sober  off  duty  long  enough  to  adjust  their  eyes  beyond  the  focus 
of  a  whiskey  glass. 

Plots  to  get  the  warden  Into  a  compromising  position,  or 
apparently  compromising  position,  were  brought  to  us  in  a 
monotonous  procession.  He  was  to  be  Inveigled  Into  saloons, 
or  Into  the  arms  of  a  deml-mondaine  and  snapped  before  wit- 
nesses. He  was  to  be  '*  caught "  in  a  questionable  resort  In 
New  York.  He  was  to  be  the  respondent  In  a  suit  for  damages 
based  on  domiciliary  *'  wreckage  ".  He  was  to  be  the  betrayer 
of  an  adolescent  innocent.  Some  of  these  reports  were  rooted 
in  actual  conspiracy;  others  were  figments  of  hare-brained  zeal- 
ots; but  that  the  man  was  in  danger  of  becoming  an  unwitting 
party  to  some  devilish  machination  could  not  be  disregarded. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Osborne  never  left  the  prison  alone;  he 
always  took  someone  with  him — someone  he  knew  and  trusted. 
This  was  not  calculation  on  his  part;  it  was  habit.  He  had  been 
doing  the  same  thing  for  years.  On  one  occasion  while  I  was 
traveUing  with  him,  he  said:  "I  always  like  to  have  someone 
with  me.  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  distressing  than  to 
meet  with  an  accident  or  to  die  alone,  and  I  feel  that  way  more 
and  more  the  longer  I  live.  At  my  age  I  feel  better  with  a 
friend  or  two  near  me  all  the  time." 

During  this  period  Mr.  Osborne  was  receiving  scores  of 
invitations  to  speak;  each  mail  brought  one  or  two  requests. 
His  personal  feeling  and  inclination  was  to  decline  to  speak,  be- 
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cause,  as  he  put  it,  "  the  prison  needed"  him,  and  he  wanted  to 
be  where  there  was  the  greatest  need.  ReaHzing  the  value  of 
gaining  public  support  for  a  constructive  and  honest  prison  sys- 
tem, the  warden's  friends  continually  urged  him  to  accept  lec- 
ture opportunities.  Reluctantly  he  did  so,  giving  three  or  four 
lectures  each  week,  most  of  them  within  a  nocturnal  return  to 
the  prison.  One  of  the  "  counts  "  in  the  indictment  against  the 
warden  is  ''  neglect  of  duty  "  in  that  he  did  **  wilfully  and  un- 
lawfully absent  himself  from  Sing  Sing  prison  on  an  average  of 
three  days  each  week  from  December  i,  19 14."  This  is  bun- 
combe and  nothing  else.  The  warden  was  never  west  of  Buf- 
falo, east  of  Boston  or  south  of  Philadelphia  during  the  time 
specified,  save  when  on  his  vacation.  It  is  true  that  he  spent 
week-ends  at  Auburn,  but  scarcely  ever  did  twenty-four  hours 
pass  without  a  telephonic  or  telegraphic  message  of  instruction 
to  the  assistant  warden,  and  an  inquiry  if  all  was  well.  Not 
once,  but  regularly,  the  warden  remained  in  his  office,  working 
on  documents  connected  with  administrative  affairs  of  the  prison, 
or  interviewing  prisoners  and  guards,  until  one,  two  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  No  warden  of  Sing  Sing  has  ever 
worked  one-half  so  hard  and  conscientiously  as  Thomas  Mott 
Osborne. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  Mr.  Osborne  dealt  with  the  prison- 
ers as  man  to  man,  frequently  interviewed  individuals  alone,  but 
never  behind  closed  doors,  or  without  the  possibility  of  one  of 
us  stepping  into  the  room  at  any  time.  During  these  interviews 
it  was  not  unusual  for  him  to  secure  confessions  or  to  elicit  con- 
fidences. Several  times  I  witnessed  prisoners  in  tears,  or  so  un- 
strung at  the  discovery  of  human  sympathy  for  their  deflections 
and  shortcomings  as  to  seize  the  warden's  hands  and  vow  eter- 
nal straightforwardness  and  fidelity.  More  than  once  I  have 
seen  the  warden's  arm  on  the  shoulders  of  a  broken  convict,  and 
more  than  once  I  have  heard  his  voice  vibrant  with  emotion  as 
he  entered  into  the  soul  cataclysm  of  a  hair-triggered  youth  or 
a  grey-haired  wreck.  Such  a  scene  on  the  stage  would  be  dra- 
matically lachrymal.  In  the  warden's  office  of  a  great  prison  in 
the  dead  of  night  it  could  be  construed  as  "  immoral  ",  though 
such  an  inference  is  enough  to  turn  any  decent  person's  soul  sick. 
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On  the  nineteenth  day  of  March,  19 15,  a  young  man  con- 
nected with  an  eleemosynary  organization  came  to  Sing  Sing  and 
asked  if  he  might  inspect  the  prison.  He  was  known  personally 
to  Warden  Osborne,  and  he  was  not  only  given  a  pass  to  visit 
all  parts  of  the  prison  but  he  was  received  as  a  guest  in  the 
warden's  house.  That  night  I  inadvertently  discovered  this 
guest  copying  a  personal  letter  which  lay  on  the  warden's  desk. 
He  was  unaware  of  what  I  had  seen,  and,  by  deliberately  watch- 
ing him,  I  afterward  saw  him  commit  other  acts  which  indicated 
that  we  were  entertaining  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  Later  in 
the  night  two  of  the  men  employed  in  the  warden's  residence 
came  to  me  with  the  information  that  they  had,  respectively, 
seen  this  man  prying  into  the  desk  in  the  warden's  bedroom  and 
rummaging  in  the  sideboard  of  the  dining-room.  The  warden 
was  in  New  York  for  the  night,  due  in  Philadelphia  the  next 
morning.  "  Canada  Blackie  ",  the  life  prisoner  who  had  been 
found  in  solitary  confinement  by  Mr.  Osborne,  and  who  had 
subsequently  proved  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  for  good 
among  the  prisoners,  was  dying  of  tuberculosis  in  a  room  on  the 
top  floor  of  the  house.  "  Blackie  "  had  been  pardoned  by  Gov- 
ernor Whitman  that  he  might  die  "  free  ".  We,  the  employees 
and  the  servants  in  the  house,  were  busy  and  distressed.  The 
gasps  of  the  dying  man  could  be  plainly  heard,  and  yet,  in  the 
midst  of  everything,  a  traitorous  guest  was  in  the  house.  We 
remained  up  all  night.  The  guest  had  purposely  been  assigned 
to  the  warden's  suite— even  though  he  had  been  seen  rummag- 
ing there  beforehand — because  it  was  more  open  than  any  other 
part  of  the  residence  and  he  could  easily  be  watched. 

At  four  o'clock  I  went  to  New  York  to  apprise  the  warden 
of  what  had  occurred,  but,  on  arriving  at  my  destination,  I 
changed  my  mind.  I  knew  the  warden  was  "  all  in  ",  that  he 
needed  sleep  sorely,  that  he  would  go  to  Philadelphia  with  an 
added  worry  if  I  saw  him,  so  I  took  the  next  train  back  to  Sing 
Sing.  During  my  absence  "  Blackie  "  had  died,  and  in  the  flurry 
consequent  upon  this  fact,  and  with  the  business  of  getting  the 
remains  out  of  the  house,  the  guest  was  forgotten,  and  departed. 
In  a  pseudo-report  which  he  wrote  concerning  Sing  Sing,  and 
which  was  properly  suppressed,  he  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  I, 
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along  with  two  or  three  of  the  prisoners,  drank  conee  from  a 
silver  pot  in  the  warden's  office.  This  puerile  criticism  of  the 
prison  administration  was  on  a  par  with  the  rest  of  the  report, 
and  was  based  on  the  fact  that  coffee  had  been  served,  in  the 
regular  pot,  in  the  office  pending  the  arrival  of  the  undertaker, 
and  in  lieu  of  breakfast. 

This  incident  goes  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  enemies 
of  the  warden  were  ready  to  go.  From  that  day  on  no  guest 
in  the  house  was  entirely  exempt  from  something  more  than 
casual  observation. 

Meanwhile  annoying  letters,  warning  the  warden  of  the  per- 
fidy of  this  or  that  employee,  were  being  received.  Also,  the 
tone  of  the  letters  from  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pris- 
ons at  Albany  began  to  be  patronizing,  imperative,  insulting. 
Trifling  incidents  inside  the  prison  were  communicated  to  the 
Albany  office  through  unknown  channels,  and  three-page  letters, 
pointing  out  the  warden's  remissness,  began  to  clutter  the  corre- 
spondence. Suggestions  and  inquiries  by  the  warden  remained 
unanswered,  or  were  curtly  dismissed,  until  it  was  patent  that 
the  Superintendent's  office  was  not  only  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
warden  but  positively  hostile.  Yet,  at  the  monthly  meeting  of 
the  parole  board,  when  the  sponsors  for  this  condition  of  affairs 
visited  the  prison  and  dined  with  the  warden,  the  social  ameni- 
ties of  good-fellowship  and  perfect  administrative  and  advisory 
accord  were  sedulously  observed.  It  was  like  dining  with  a 
lighted  bomb  under  the  table — a  bomb  the  existence  of  which 
everybody  knew,  but  which  everybody  was  determined  the  other 
fellow  should  first  proclaim. 

On  April  i,  19 15,  a  Mr.  Marsh  of  Buffalo  came  to  the 
prison  early  in  the  morning  and  asked  if  he  might  inspect  the 
place.  Mr.  Marsh  was  corpulent  and  stertorous.  He  was 
dressed  in  the  vintage  of  1880  and  his  eyes  were  hidden  behind 
heavy  goggles.  Both  Mr.  Osborne  and  Mr.  Johnson  were  tem- 
porarily absent,  and  Mr.  Molloy,  who  was  in  charge,  came  and 
voiced  the  opinion  that  the  would-be  visitor  was  a  "  suspicious 
character  ".  "  Won't  you  come  out  and  take  a  look  at  him  be- 
fore I  give  him  a  pass?  "  he  asked.  I  complied,  and  after  asking 
Mr.  Marsh  a  few  questions  decided  that  he  was  harmless.    Mr. 
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Molloy  wrote  the  pass,  and  the  visitor  went  inside.  He  was 
gone  two  hours,  and  I  afterward  learned  that  he  asked  a  great 
many  pointed  questions,  indicating  thorough  familiarity  with  the 
prison,  and  that  he  had  stopped  and  talked  with  a  number  of  the 
guards  and  prisoners.  It  was  one  of  the  warden's  rules  that 
visitors  should  have  every  reasonable  opportunity  to  learn  all 
they  could  about  Sing  Sing,  so  the  curiosity  of  Mr.  Marsh, 
although  unusual,  was  not  considered  menacing.  As  a  matter 
of  f.ict  there  was  nothing  to  be  concealed,  though  we  were  on 
the  lookout  continually  for  hirelings  of  the  ring  who  might  come 
in  the  guise  of  visitors  and  take  advantage  of  courtesy  and  trust 
to  introduce  contraband,  or  induce  sedition  among  the  inmates. 
But  when  Mr.  Marsh,  on  emerging  from  the  prison,  did  not 
leave,  but  asked  to  be  admitted  to  the  warden's  quarters,  I  be- 
came suspicious.  He  came  in,  questioned  me  quite  closely,  gazed 
about  continually,  and  was  not  over-gracious  in  his  demeanor. 
Frankly,  I  didn't  like  him,  and  after  he  had  finally  departed  one 
of  the  office  men  blurted,  *'  That  guy  was  phony.  He  was  here 
to  see  what  he  could  find  out!  " 

The  office  man  was  right,  for  Mr.  Marsh  was  none  other 
than  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  warden  of  Sing  Sing,  and  he  found 
out  considerable,  especially  as  to  the  attitude  of  certain  guards. 
The  warden  had  conceived  this  plan,  and  had  carried  it  out  suc- 
cessfully, in  order  to  satisfy  himself  just  where  he  stood.  To 
this  day  there  are  certain  ex-employees  of  Sing  Sing  who  are  un- 
able to  understand  how  their  perfidy  became  known  to  the  war- 
den. In  thus  going  through  the  prison  incognito  Mr.  Osborne 
was  merely  being  consistent  with  his  policy  not  to  employ  or 
listen  to  stool  pigeons,  realizing  that  the  stool  pigeon  system 
offered  all  sorts  of  temptations  to  unscrupulous  and  selfish  pris- 
oners, not  to  mention  employees. 

Meanwhile  the  opposition  of  the  Superintendent's  office  em- 
ployees in  Albany  had  grown  to  such  proportions  that  the  man- 
agement of  the  general  prison  affairs  became  more  and  more 
difficult  and  uncertain,  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  trouble  arising 
over  the  transfer  of  prisoners.  Sing  Sing,  be  it  known,  can  ac- 
commodate 1,400  prisoners,  but  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  number 
of  those  committed  to  the  state  prison  in  New  York  are  sen- 
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tenced  in  Greater  New  York,  and  are  first  received  at  Sing  Sing. 
The  total  prison  population  is  approximately  5,000,  so  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  Sing  Sing  is  always  overcrowded.  To  obvi- 
ate this  congestion  it  is  necessary  to  transfer  prisoners  to  Dan- 
nemora,  Auburn  and  Great  Meadow  continually.  These  trans- 
fers hav^e  always  been  troublesome,  and  always  will  be.  Danne- 
mora,  in  the  Adirondacks,  is  considered  a  *'  hard  "  prison,  and 
is  so  remote  as  to  practically  prohibit  visits  to  prisoners  from 
relatives.  Most  relatives  of  prisoners  are  poor  and  cannot 
afford  to  leave  their  work  or  spend  the  money  for  a  trip  to 
Dannemora.  Also,  in  the  effort  to  grade  the  four  prisons,  Dan- 
nemora  has  been  designated  by  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons 
as  the  place  where  recidivists  and  "  incorrigibles  ''  shall  be  con- 
fined. 

Auburn  prison,  in  central  New  York,  is  also  comparatively 
remote  from  the  district  which  furnishes  seventy  per  cent,  of 
the  prison  population,  and  where  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  relatives  of  the  prisoners  reside,  and  so  prisoners 
confined  there  are  also  unable  to  see  their  relatives. 

Great  Meadow,  south  of  Lake  George,  has  been  set  aside 
for  "  first  timers  "  and  for  prisoners  who  have  less  than  two 
years  to  serve. 

In  the  past  the  transfer  of  prisoners  from  Sing  Sing  was 
accomplished  much  the  same  as  a  herd  of  cattle  are  separated. 
Regardless  of  home  ties,  of  physical  condition,  of  mechanical 
value,  sixty-six  Sing  Sing  prisoners  would  be  "  cut  out  "  of  the 
grey  herd  and  shipped  unceremoniously  to  Dannemora,  Auburn, 
or  Great  Meadow.  Sixty-six  is  the  capacity  of  a  railroad  coach, 
hence  the  number.  In  cases  where  individual  prisoners  had  the 
right  kind  of  influence  their  names  would  be  segregated  from 
the  rest  at  the  Albany  office,  and  they  were  safe  from  molesta- 
tion. But  those  without  a  "  pull  "  never  knew  at  what  moment 
they  would  be  roughly  handcuffed  and  herded  away.  Wives, 
mothers,  lawyers,  children  were  all  in  torment,  not  knowing  at 
what  moment  they  would  be  parted,  perhaps  for  years,  perhaps 
for  life.  Not  only  this,  but  guards  who  took  dislikes  to  certain 
prisoners,  or  who  had  carried  illicit  traffic  in  drugs  or  intoxi- 
cants too  far  for  safety  to  themselves,  could,  by  a  mere  word, 
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secure  the  transfer  of  this  or  that  prisoner,  no  matter  how  long 
the  prisoner  had  been  at  Sing  Sing,  no  matter  what  his  physical 
condition  might  be,  no  matter  how  Innocent  of  any  Internal 
wrongdoing,  no  matter  what  his  home  ties.  It  Is  also  claimed 
on  reliable  authority  that  certain  attaches  of  the  Superintend- 
ent's office  would,  for  a  consideration,  place  the  name  of  any 
convict  on  the  non-transferable  list. 

Mr.  Osborne  determined  to  change  all  this,  so  far  as  It  lay 
in  his  power,  though  it  was  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  his 
already  heavy  duties.  To  pick  out  the  names  of  one  hundred 
prisoners  eligible  for  transfer  to  any  one  of  the  other  three 
prisons,  and  to  have  each  one  of  those  named  conform  with  the 
Superintendent's  rules,  was  in  itself  no  light  task.  The  Superin- 
tendent's office  demanded  eighty  or  a  hundred  names  in  each 
case,  from  which  to  select  the  final  sixty-six.  The  warden  de- 
cided to  Interview  personally  each  prisoner  who  was  to  be  trans- 
ferred; and  this  he  might  have  been  able  to  do  had  there  been 
but  one  transfer  each  month.  But  with  three  or  four  transfers 
every  thirty  days,  and  with  the  Superintendent's  office  arbitrarily 
rejecting  our  lists  and  continually  asking  for  more  names,  mat- 
ters became  so  confused  that  It  was  Impossible  for  the  warden  to 
carry  out  his  plan  of  personal  interviews.  Furthermore,  we 
soon  learned  that  the  preparation  of  transfer  lists  could  not  be 
delegated  to  the  regular  clerks,  because  on  one  occasion,  after 
sixty-six  prisoners  had  gone,  we  learned  that  a  number  of  them 
were  valuable  artisans  In  the  shops,  that  they  had  been  included 
for  spite,  or  In  order  to  cripple  the  Industries,  and  thus  make  it 
appear  that  the  warden  was  not  securing  the  same  amount  of 
products  from  the  shops — a  fact  which  would  tend  to  discredit 
him  in  the  eyes  of  the  taxpayers.  After  that  Incident  much  care 
was  exercised  In  preparing  transfers,  and  every  effort  was  made 
to  avoid  Including  men  valuable  to  the  administration,  or  who 
had  close  family  connections  living  nearby.  Presently  the  Super- 
intendent's office  began  placing  the  names  of  these  very  men  on 
the  transfer  lists,  and  quibbled  endlessly  over  the  warden's  ob- 
jections, until  at  last  a  newspaper  account  appeared  In  which  the 
Superintendent  of  Prisons  was  quoted  as  having  complained  that 
Sing  Sing  was  disgracefully  overcrowded,  and  that  the  warden 
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was  remiss  in  not  attending  to  transfers.  An  examination  of 
the  records  made  by  myself  disclosed  that  more  prisoners  had 
been  transferred  from  Sing  Sing  during  Warden  Osborne's  ad- 
ministration to  that  date  than  had  been  the  case  during  the  corre- 
sponding period  a  year  before,  and  that  the  population  of  the 
prison  was  only  twelve  above  what  it  had  been  on  the  corre- 
sponding date  in  19 14,  before  Mr.  Osborne  became  warden,  and 
under  the  general  superintendency  of  the  same  complainant  in 
Albany. 

Finally  the  Superintendent  authorized  three  of  his  deputies 
to  come  to  Sing  Sing  and  arbitrarily  make  up  transfers.  This 
was  done  against  the  warden's  strenuous  objection. 

As  indicating  why  Mr.  Osborne  is  detested  by  the  ring,  an- 
other angle  is  enlightening;  and  it  was  only  when  the  warden 
threatened  to  resign  and  disclose  the  facts  to  the  public  that  he 
won  his  point,  or  at  least  succeeded  in  frustrating  the  grafters. 
It  occurred  during  the  19 15  spring  session  of  the  legislature. 
Two  sites,  at  Beekman  and  Wingate,  were  under  consideration 
for  the  proposed  new  prison  farm.  One  of  these  sites,  which 
had  been  purchased  years  before  at  an  exorbitant  figure,  was 
little  more  than  a  swamp,  and  a  Duchess  county  architect,  it  is 
alleged,  had  used  up  $100,000  of  the  appropriation,  with  noth- 
ing to  show  for  the  expenditure  beyond  a  few  poorly  constructed 
and  incomplete  foundations.  The  politicians  of  the  period  had 
purchased  the  property  adjacent  to  this  site,  speculating  that  the 
State  would  one  day  want  to  enlarge  the  plant,  and  that  their 
holdings  would  accordingly  be  valuable.  The  other  site,  while 
unimproved,  was  larger,  and  offered  splendid  conditions  for  ex- 
tensive farming  operations,  had  a  good  water  supply,  and  a 
natural  central  elevation  for  buildings.  One  of  Warden  Os- 
borne's "  absences  "  from  the  prison  was  the  day  he  spent  in- 
specting these  two  places — a  trip  which  was  made  in  a  blinding 
storm  during  which  he  took  a  cold  which  subsequently  confined 
him  to  his  bed  for  several  days. 

There  was  no  question  whatever  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
the  two  sites,  and  the  warden  allied  himself  with  the  minority 
legislators  who  were  standing  for  an  honest  appropriation  and 
a  practical  prison.    There  was  a  deal  of  filibustering,  and  trav- 
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elling  back  and  forth  between  Albany  and  Sing  Sing  before  the 
matter  was  adjusted.  Owing  to  this  fight  for  spoils  on  the  part 
of  the  grafters,  nothing  was  done  toward  building  a  new  prison, 
though  at  one  time  it  looked  as  if  the  appropriation  for  the  un- 
desirable site  would  be  made.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the 
warden  played  his  last  card  on  the  side  of  public  decency  by 
threatening  to  resign  and  expose  the  whole  rotten  scheme.  To 
my  mind  the  politicians  thus  frustrated  are  directly  and  indi- 
rectly behind  the  present  desperate  effort  to  "  get  '*  Osborne;  for 
the  same  fight  for  a  prison  appropriation  is  to  come  up  at  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature,  and  the  people  can  be  trimmed 
with  more  ease,  and  without  unpleasant  interference  in  the  cut- 
ting of  the  pie  if  Osborne  has  been  proclaimed  a  pervert  and  is 
out  of  the  way.  Fortunately  for  the  people,  and  unfortunately 
for  these  unscrupulous  scoundrels — worse  by  far  than  the  men 
confined  in  Sing  Sing— Thomas  Mott  Osborne  is  a  fighter,  with 
all  his  human  sympathy  and  big-heartedness.  He  is  a  fighter 
whose  fight  Is  just;  and  though 

"  Round  and  round  we  run, 
Ever  the  truth  comes  uppermost, 
And  ever  is  justice  done." 

On  two  occasions  while  I  was  employed  at  Sing  Sing  by  Mr. 
Osborne  I  was  approached  by  the  accredited  representatives  of 
New  York  newspapers  and  offered  "  special  rates  "  for  "  exclu- 
sive stories  ".  The  idea  seemed  to  be  prevalent  among  news- 
papermen that  something  was  going  on  at  Sing  Sing  which  they 
were  not  getting.  This  Idea  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  crafty 
Innuendoes  of  political  enemies,  and,  though  I  not  only  declined 
to  betray  my  employer  and  told  the  emissaries  that  there  was 
nothing  to  betray,  they  would  not  be  convinced.  On  one  occa- 
sion a  special  writer  for  a  New  York  paper  remained  In  Ossi- 
nlng,  the  nearby  village,  for  several  days,  endeavoring  to  cook 
up  a  "  story  "  from  an  unfounded  rumor. 

The  time  came  when  matters  reached  such  a  pass  between 
the  warden  and  the  Superintendent's  office  that  certain  papers 
were  stolen  from  the  prison  by  the  Superintendent's  agent,  and 
In   recovering  them   on   the  station  platform  the   warden  was 
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assaulted  by  the  messenger.  A  warrant  was  sworn  out,  and  the 
man  was  tried  in  the  village  court.  He  was  acquitted,  and  was 
heard  to  say  that  he  had  "  only  just  begun  with  Osborne  '\ 

All  these  facts,  taken  with  other  circumstances,  point  un- 
waveringly to  conspiracy.  In  a  letter  published  in  the  Boston 
Herald  dated  December  30,  19 15,  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Eliot  uses 
these  words: 

"  The  indictment  of  Warden  Thomas  M.  Osborne  is  an  in- 
cident in  the  history  of  corrupt  and  commercialized  politics. 

"  The  sources  of  the  conspiracy  which  has  brought  about  this 
attack  upon  an  upright  public  servant  have  long  been  well 
known.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  given  himself  unreservedly  to 
the  thankless  task  of  reforming  the  iniquitous  prison  system  of 
New  York.  It  has  been  a  work  of  heroic  devotion  and  tenacity. 
It  has  involved  the  inevitable  opposition  of  the  politicians  and 
the  petty  office-holders  who  profited  by  the  old  system.  These 
men  have  stopped  at  no  calumny  or  slander.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  induce  convicts  to  commit  perjury  in  order  to  bring  charges 
against  the  warden.  Those  who  know  Tom  Osborne  and  the 
work  he  has  been  doing  have  no  fear  of  the  issue.  He  has  long 
been  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  attack  that  was  to  be  made 
upon  his  character  but  he  has  not  flinched.  It  is  well  for  the 
public  to  understand  that  it  is  not  really  Osborne  who  is  to  be 
put  on  trial;  it  is  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  State  of 
New  York."  * 

If  tears  constitute  immorality,  if  working  eighteen  hours  out 
of  each  twenty-four  is  neglect  of  duty,  if  following  established 
precedent  is  crime,  if  being  honest  in  public  office  is  so  unusual, 
then  by  all  means  let^s  indict  other  wardens  and  other  office- 
holders. 

Thomas  Mott  Osborne  may  be  placed  on  trial,  but  he  will  not 
need  defending.    The  invulnerable  cannot  be  injured. 

*  Italics  are  by  present  writer. 
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GLASTONBURY 

Vobis  Parta  Quies 

Stephen  H.  Hewett 

REY,  green,  and  grey  I     From  the  long  westward  hill 
By  what  strange  power  all  hues  and  influences 
Of  earth  and  heaven  in  one  deep  unison 
Are  blended!    And  one  presence  over  all 
Reigns,  and  a  single  spirit  of  lifeless  calm: 
The  sense  of  some  November  melancholy 
Unbroken,  in  a  lonely  place  of  dreams. 
Not  here  the  tapestries  of  summer  flame 
In  glory  of  purple,  miracles  of  blue; 
Here  is  no  spell  of  terror,  no  romance 
Of  mountain :  only  yonder,  dimly  seen, 
A  glint  of  silver,  and  (a  half  surmise) 
Far  waters  gleam  that  wash  the  iron  hold 
Of  Wales,  beyond  the  sundering  Severn  foam. 
Here  all  is  quiet,  where  in  anchorite  cell 
Oblivious  Autumn  fades,  and  every  voice, 
Each  flush  of  light,  discolors  and  subdues 
To  one  still  whisper  and  monotony 
Of  music  lost  in  thought,  color  in  vision, 
And  very  life  in  rest. 

Grey,  green,  and  grey,  and  flush  of  sunset-fire! 
Three  tokens  are  there  of  the  western  land: 
Grey-green  of  Autumn,  and  the  grey  of  mist. 
And  sunset-colors  of  the  dying  year, — 
Three  spirits :  but  not  in  self-sufliciency 
Diverse,  three  flowers  upon  a  single  stem. 
One  union  of  threefold  imagining. 
Yea,  there  is  one  dream  in  that  slumbering  earth, 
One  thought  in  rock  and  field  and  sunset-glow, 
A  spell  of  power  to  loose  the  tranced  hush 
In  soundless  harmony:    green  hills  look  down, 
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The  grey  road  plunges,  and  the  glimmering  plain 
Is  gathered  in  a  point:   one  rose  of  light 
That  blooms  on  Avalon  and  old  Glastonbury. 

There  lies  the  ruin,  and  the  Hill  of  Pain, 
At  peace  in  rays  of  morning,  clear  as  shone 
In  that  first  dawning  of  bright  English  days 
And  birth  of  our  proud  story,  when  from  South 
Out  of  the  plain  and  up  the  windy  hill. 
And  ever  onward,  came  the  march  of  men, 
Imperial  eagles  and  the  Law  of  Peace. 

How  often,  to  the  watcher  on  the  height, 
Yon  plain  is  darkened,  now  with  doubtful  skies 
In  restless  interchange  of  shadow  and  light. 
Now  with  the  dusky  fringes  of  a  storm 
Slow-moving,  like  dim  curtains  that  reveal 
Some  tragedy  beyond;  and  every  line 
Of  hill  and  well-known  woodland  vanishes 
In  swimming  vapor.    So  upon  a  time 
The  fame  and  beauty  that  was  Glastonbury 
Vanished,  with  blood  and  bitter  rain  of  tears. 
Beauty  and  sorrow!     Both  alike  are  dead; 
They  sleep  like  men  forgotten  in  the  grave. 
And  are  no  more;  yet  haunt  unhappily 
That  far-off  ruin,  where  the  arches  hang 
Broken,  and  in  the  choir  there  is  no  sound 
Of  singing,  and  no  vision,  and  no  light; 
Only  a  mower  mowing  in  the  grass. 
Down  the  long  aisle  he  goes,  and  in  his  track 
The  swathed  flowers  fall:  anon  he  stands 
Before  a  fairer  flower  of  carven  stone. 
The  Chapel  of  the  Maiden,  ruinous 
And  crushed  by  violence  of  the  hands  of  men. 

Long  labored  they  who  builded  in  that  place, 
Their  work  was  tried  and  proven;  now  their  pains 
Are  spent,  the  beauty  that  they  loved  is  gone, — 
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No  little  thing:   yet  little  in  those  eyes 
That  see  the  Light,  whose  tears  are  wiped  away. 
The  love  of  loveliness  that  in  their  toil 
Shone,  the  high  pattern  of  their  artistry. 
Failed  not;  but  all  the  more,  when  courage,  faith, 
Were  nobler  than  fair  forms,  they  did  fulfil 
Their  soul's  desire,  in  strong  humility 
Young-hearted,  as  a  child  that  on  the  shore 
Sees  the  frail  forts  and  castles  of  his  dream 
Flooded  with  frothing  foam,  and  builds  again. 
So  build  they  out  of  ruin,  with  broken  tools. 
Obedient  to  the  vision,  and  content 
If  but  a  moment's  labor  of  their  hands 
Be  not  unworthy  of  the  light  supreme. 
They  counted  not  the  cost,  but  gave  their  all. 
Whose  strength  was  as  the  strength  of  them  that 

strove 
(The  old  sea-hearted  masters  of  the  sea) 
For  Hellas'  sake,  when  home  and  country  burned,- 
And  recked  it  not,  knowing  that  liberty 
Is  higher  than  death,  and  man  the  lord  of  fate. 

And  as  night  gathers  on  the  rear  of  day. 
Dimming  the  stormy  sunset  o'er  the  Hill 
Of  Sorrow,  and  the  ruins  of  their  home. 
They  lie  in  silence,  at  their  battle-post, 
Nor  fear  the  shadows,  but  with  wakeful  heart 
Look  to  the  hills  of  morn,  as  though  they  dreamed 
That  Glastonbury  shall  be  built  anew; 
And  when  grey  dawn  goes  glimmering  into  day. 
An  eastward  tower  shall  rise  and  take  the  light 
High  on  the  Mendips  (when  the  Spirit  of  Joy 
Shall  flower  again,  and  find  her  home  again), 
Symbol  of  Peace  amid  a  world  at  war. 
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ONE    OF   THE   RING-LEADERS 

HELLO,  come  in,  Jack.  No,  rm  not  asleep,  and  it 
wasn't  necessary  to  come  tip-toeing  down  the  corridor. 
Sleeping  or  waking,  I  like  the  sound  of  marching 
heels— next  to  the  swish  of  skirts.  Sometimes  lying  here  in  this 
old  house  so  full  of  memories,  I  think  I  hear  the  rustle  of  the 
silken  flounces  of  Dolly  Madison.  There  was  a  woman — I 
daresay.  To  be  sure  I  recall  absolutely  nothing  about  her.  But 
what  a  fine  thing  to  have  left  to  posterity  a  name  of  piquant  pleas- 
antness like  that.  And  to  have  made  the  White  House  rosy 
with  it.  And  to  have  had  it  carved  on  the  corner  of  this  old 
club-house — for  the  cheering  of  several  generations  of  more  or 
less  homeless  men  like  me. 

Hitch  up  that  curtain.  Jack.  And  see  if  you  can  push  this 
bed  a  little  closer  to  the  window.  There,  that's  better.  I  get  a 
good  view  now  of  Kosciusko  out  there  in  the  park.  And  if  Free- 
dom should  shriek  again  I'll  be  on  hand — to  call  for  help. 
What  strange  notions  our  ancestors  had  about  freedom. 

Do  I  find  the  summer  hot  in  Washington?  Of  course  not — 
with  all  these  new-fangled  refrigerating  arrangements.  I  don't 
know  how  it  is  with  you  people  in  Chicago.  You  always  were  a 
little  slow.  But  here  we  can  pretty  nearly  turn  on  the  climate  to 
suit  our  temperaments. 

Naturally  the  Washington  of  fifty  years  ago  was  a  different 
matter.     Whew,   what  an  infernal  place   it  was   in  July   and 
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August.  I  remember  particularly  the  summer  of  19 14,  the  year 
the  big  war  broke  out.  The  President  was  game.  He  stayed 
right  through. 

Eh,  you  want  to  hear  that  old  story  about  the  presidential 
campaign  of  19 16?  You  impudent  beggar,  I  believe  you  mean 
to  be  disrespectful.  You  are  beginning  to  treat  me  like  a  dod- 
dering old  Parr,  with  nothing  but  a  memory.  I  tell  you  I'm  an 
engineer— and  I  haven't  got  this  city  built  yet. 

I  crawled  up  to  the  roof-garden  yesterday  and  looked  over 
the  town.  Jupiter,  it's  fine!  Pindar's  little  pile  of  bricks  was 
nothing  to  it.  Yet  he  had  the  right  words  for  it:  "  Oh,  thou 
shining,  violet-crowned  City  of  Song!    August  Athenae !  " 

It's  an  accomplished  fact,  Jack.  You  and  I  have  really  lived 
to  see  it.  It  needs  age,  I  suppose — and  rime.  Though  for  my 
part  the  charm  of  old  city-streets — like  Whitehall  or  the  Rue 
Richelieu — is  not  that  many  years  have  passed  over  them,  but 
that  much  passion  of  life  has  been  spent  there,  and  that  some- 
thing not  cheap  or  fleeting  in  the  heart  of  man  has  wrought 
upon  the  stones.  And  God  knows  that  this  place  has  not  been 
made  by  hucksters  or  whiffets. 

It's  good  to  live  in  these  spacious  years.  And  to  be  young 
in  them  is  better  still.  You  lucky  dog.  What  was  it  Shelley 
said?  "  Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive,  but  to  be  young 
were  very  heaven."  Poor  Shelley.  If  he  could  have  seen  how 
they  mussed  up  his  nineteenth  century — in  the  middle  of  it — 
with  their  Manchester  economics,  their  mid-Victorian  cant  and 
ugliness  and  their  hellish  poverty.  But  Shelley  had  his  song — 
in  spite  of  them — and  that  was  something. 

Well,  well,  I  give  you  your  youth,  boy,  without  envy.  I  am 
eighty  years  old  and  I  have  lived  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  life 
— since  19 16.  I  witnessed  the  Great  Mobilization,  and  was  a 
part  of  it.  I  was  at  the  gate  of  the  New  Age  with  those  that 
wedged  it  open.     I  helped  to  turn  the  hinge  of  universal  history. 

I  am  quite  happy  and  satisfied  about  it  all — and  very  com- 
fortable in  this  club,  I  thank  you. 

I  feel  like  the  Wife  of  Bath  in  Chaucer's  tale :    "  It  tickleth 
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me  about  my  heart-root,  that  I  have  had  my  world — as  in  my 


time." 


And  to  be  quite  frank  with  you,  Jack,  I'm  about  through.  I 
haven't  any  constitution  left.  None.  I'm  like  old  John  Jay — 
"  just  living  along — under  the  by-laws  I  " 

The  fact  is  I've  decided  to  quit  some  day — pretty  soon.  And 
I  shall  not  take  an  unconscionable  time  a-dying.  Just  drop  out 
of  the  game — like  a  man  of  sense — and  go  home.  Meanwhile 
you  may  not  get  down  again  from  Chicago.  And,  since  you 
mention  it,  I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  the  men  of  19 16.  And  I 
will  tell  it  with  nice  particularity,  too.  For  I  want  you  to 
remember  it.  I  want  you  to  write  it  down.  I  want  you  to  treas- 
ure it  for  your  children's  children — when  the  men  of  the  Great 
Time  are  all  gone. 


II 


THE   OLD-FASHIONED   BUSINESS-MIND 

Of  course.  Jack,  the  chief  difficulty  in  explaining  what  was 
done  in  19 16,  lies  in  the  fact  that  you  can't  possibly  understand 
— really  and  truly  understand — the  precise  quality  of  our  blith- 
ering foolishness  in  19 15.  That  is  the  stumbling-block  of  all 
history — the  difficulty  of  grasping  the  ineptitude  of  one's  an- 
cestors. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  we  kept  on 
in  this  country  trying  to  do  business  under  the  spell  of  the  politi- 
cal and  financial  superstitions  that  had  tangled  the  wits  of  the 
nineteenth.  The  war  that  wrecked  Europe  was  a  year  old  before 
we  in  the  United  States  seemed  to  do  much  serious  thinking 
about  the  cause  and  cure  of  that  sort  of  thing.  In  general  we 
didn't  suppose  that  the  war  concerned  us — except  as  moral  um- 
pires, passing  judgment  on  wicked  nations — and  making  a  little 
something  on  the  side.  We  slipped  along  gaily  down  the  river 
— like  a  Buffalo  picnic-party,  with  a  band,  and  full  dinner-pails — 
and  no  fear  of  the  Falls. 
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But  after  a  while  the  idea  got  abroad  that  the  United  States 
was  not  located  in  the  moon  or  under  the  rings  of  Saturn,  that  it 
lay  in  a  perfectly  accessible  place  between  sizzling  Europe  and 
seething  Asia— and  that  the  war  was  really  in  some  sense  our 
affair.  And  then  we  began  to  have  a  fear.  It  was  like  the  fear 
of  the  Lord;  it  was  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

A  man  named  Benjamin  Kidd  once  wrote  a  book  to  prove 
that  nothing  is  great  in  man  but  the  reach  of  his  will  and  intellect 
forward  into  futurity.  Now,  if  a  nation  can't  fill  its  thought  of 
the  future  with  a  great  faith,  I  suppose  a  great  fear  is  the  next 
best  thing.  Perhaps  the  fear  may  be  expected  to  breed  the  faith. 
At  least  that's  the  way  it  happened  with  us. 

At  a  dinner-table  in  Berlin  a  little  before  the  war,  while  some 
speech-maker  was  praising  what  he  called  "the  peaceful  prow- 
ess "  of  the  Germans,  the  mihtary  attache  of  the  American  em- 
bassy remarked  to  me  playfully  behind  his  hand  that  it  was  dif- 
ferent with  us,  that  we  were  *'  a  war-like  but  unmilitary  nation." 
So  it  was,  indeed.  The  American  people  had  the  swagger  and 
truculence  of  boy-scouts — in  the  days  of  those  sharp  diplomatic 
controversies  with  Germany,  Austria,  England  and  France.  We 
were  quite  careless  of  military  machinery.  We  gathered  behind 
the  President  with  a  curious  kind  of  disengaged  indignation — as 
if  he  were  our  all-sufficient  scout-master.  We  urged  him  to  go 
ahead  and  get  our  rights.  He  couldn't  put  it  too  strong  to 
please  us. 

But  after  a  while,  as  I  have  said,  we  got  scared  a  little.  The 
scaring  was  done  in  a  systematic  manner  by  the  trustees  of  the 
investing-class,  the  people  who  were  looking  out  for  foreign 
fields  of  financial  and  commercial  exploitation.  They  organized 
great  societies  at  short  order,  and  sent  missionaries  through  the 
land  to  tell  us  to  be  prepared  for  war.  These  did  their  work 
well.  Of  course  they  were  assisted  by  many  others  who  had  no 
axe  to  grind.  Altogether  there  was  created  in  the  seaboard  cities 
a  charivari  of  terror,  with  a  raw-head  and  bloody-bones  at  every 
window — a  dance  macabre  in  which  you  could  hear  the  rattle  of 
the  bones  of  battlefields. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  instigators  of  this  thing  were 
all  right — from  their  point  of  view.    They  were  shrewd  business- 
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men  of  the  antique  type.  They  didn't  mean  any  harm  to  the 
country.  On  the  contrary  they  were  patriotic,  according  to  their 
lights. 

Business-men  of  this  old-fashioned  sort  supposed  themselves 
to  be  hard-headed,  even  scientific,  in  insisting  that  business  was 
just  business— and  that  it  was  vain  to  try  to  put  any  social  sense 
into  it.  So,  naturally,  they  were  arrant  sentimentalists — on  the 
off-side  of  their  minds.  They  would  swoon  with  enthusiasm,  at 
big  chamber-of-commerce  dinners,  when  orators  turned  them- 
selves loose  on  the  idealisms  that  were  supposed  to  be  latent  in 
great  commerce  and  industry.  The  queer  thing  is  that  men 
of  this  sort  really  supposed  that  the  idealisms  ought  to  be  just 
latent.  They  had  no  notion  that  idealism  has  any  practical  use. 
They  imagined  that  somehow  in  the  nature  of  things,  all  the 
practical  work  of  civilization — the  subdual  of  the  land  and  sea 
and  the  building  of  cities — ought  always  to  be  carried  on  in  a 
sort  of  twilight  zone  of  pure  mathematics — bowelless  and  blame- 
less— equally  removed  from  the  passions  of  heaven  and  hell. 

No,  I  give  it  up.  Jack.  I  see  you  don't  understand.  Prob- 
ably you  never  will  understand.  Only  men  of  peculiar  genius, 
endowed  with  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  historical  imagination, 
will  ever  be  able  to  revive,  even  for  a  moment,  the  psychology 
of  the  business-man  of  the  nineteenth  century — its  detached  and 
abstract  patriotism,  its  affectionate  and  affluent  charity  and  its 
pathetic  faith  in  the  gold  standard  and  the  book  of  arithmetic. 

It  was  the  prevalence  of  this  psychology — in  Europe  as  in 
America — that  produced  the  great  war. 

I  spent  some  weeks  in  every  first-class  capital  In  Europe  dur- 
ing the  year  before  the  war  broke  out — on  an  errand  that 
brought  me  into  contact  with  many  of  the  men  of  large  affairs, 
the  financiers  and  cabinet  ministers,  who  made  the  war  and  man- 
aged the  waging  of  It.  I  found  no  malevolent  men  among  them 
— positively  no  hoofs  or  horns.  They  all  stumbled  into  the  war 
— and  groped  their  way  through  It. 

Nothing  is  so  blinding  as  the  belief  In  the  Importance  of 
bad  men.  If  they  exist  at  all,  they  are  negligible.  The  first  man 
of  the   modern   spirit   was   crucified  by   morbid  moralists   that 
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meant  well.  And  I  tell  you  that  with  half  a  regiment  of  honest 
rogues  like  you,  Jack,  I'd  engage  to  clear  all  the  real  rascals  off 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Civilization  has  been  balked  for  so  many  ages,  not  by  the 
wicked,  but  by  demned  good  people  who  didn't  believe  in  the 
practicability  of  their  own  ideals,  and  lacked  the  pluck  to  purge 
them  out  of  their  minds.  We  are  destroyed  by  ideals  that  are 
not  lived  up  to — ideals  that  split  our  lives  in  two,  because  we 
haven't  stamina  enough  either  to  obey  them  and  apply  them  or 
to  defy  them  and  get  rid  of  them. 

You  fellows  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  new  America 
have  been  taught  that  you  must  at  all  costs  achieve  the  integrity 
of  your  own  minds,  that  you  must  shrive  your  souls  of  this  pesti- 
lential sentimentality,  that  you  must  on  peril  of  moral  corrup- 
tion and  enfeeblement  of  will,  cut  ruthlessly  out  of  your  hearts 
every  fine  sentiment  that  you  don't  mean  to  use  in  your  business. 

But  in  the  early  days  of  the  century  the  pastors  and  guides 
of  education  in  this  country  seemed  to  have  no  inkling  of  this 
tremendous  truth.  We  actually  had  powerful  religious  and  cul- 
tural institutions  expressly  devoted  to  the  inculcation  of  excellent 
states  of  mind  and  fine  fashions  of  thinking  that  nobody  thought 
of  doing  anything  about. 

Our  whole  Western  civilization — before  the  war — was  sick 
with  a  plague  of  words.  Words,  words,  words — it  was  sup- 
posed that  every  social  and  political  problem  would  be  solved  if 
only  we  could  get  the  words  right  and  put  them  to  sealed  paper 
and  then  erect  an  irresistible  authority  to  enforce  the  formula. 
I  often  thought  in  those  times  that  the  chief  educational  need 
was  a  richly  endowed  school  of  professional  sophists,  on  the 
Greek  model,  to  disabuse  the  youth  of  the  land  of  its  faith  in 
formulas  by  showing  that  everything  and  nothing  can  be  proved 
by  perfect  logic. 

Now  this  awful  breach  between  the  realm  of  theory  and  the 
region  of  fact — between  intellect  and  will — played  the  very  deuce 
with  us  in  19 14. 

Consider  that  world-wide  organization  of  industry,  com- 
merce and  exchange  that  had  woven  its  marvellous  tissues  of  mu- 
tuality and  reciprocity  across  all  the  frontiers  of  nations,  during 
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the  fifty  years  that  preceded  the  war.  The  fact  was  august. 
There  was  in  it  the  making  of  a  fresh  civilization,  full  of  beauty 
and  order.  But  our  debauched  mentality  didn't  fit  it — wasn't  in 
any  settled  way  adjusted  to  it.  Its  axioms  were  entertained  as 
exquisite  ideals.  And  the  ideals  had  no  congruity  with  the  day's 
work.  The  case  was,  as  I  have  said — there  wasn't  a  board  of 
trade  within  the  whole  circle  of  commerce,  from  Hamburg  to 
Singapore,  that  didn't  on  occasion  drink  toasts  to  the  sentiment 
that  the  human  race  had  been  knitted  together  in  an  indissoluble 
community-of-interest.  There  was  no  doctor  of  economic  phi- 
losophy in  any  university  that  couldn't  prove  to  the  hilt  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  notion  that  a  nation  can  get  rich  by  making  another 
poor.  But  this  plain  truth  was  so  mixed  with  sentimentalities 
that  it  could  come  to  nothing. 

I  remember  that  a  gentleman  called  Norman  Angell  made 
himself  the  darling  of  everybody  but  the  soldiers  in  half  a  dozen 
countries  by  putting  this  agreeable  and  universally  acceptable 
proposition  into  very  good  lectures.  The  business-men  liked  Mr. 
Angell  because  he  said  so  well  the  thing  they  had  always  cheered 
in  the  toasts.  Not  only  was  it  cheerful  to  contemplate  the  idea 
that  the  interests  of  nations  were  identical,  but  also  everybody 
was  pleased  to  be  assured  that  the  idea  corresponded  exactly 
with  the  facts  of  nature  and  the  sound  principles  of  business. 
Yet — will  you  believe  me? — nobody  in  actual  practice  paid  the 
slightest  regard  to  these  acknowledged  facts  of  nature,  these 
sound  principles  of  business. 

In  every  country  it  was  assumed  that  no  other  country  would 
consider  such  matters.  And  it  was  deemed  imprudent  to  be  the 
first  to  begin  to  be  reasonable  and  play  fair.  Thus  each  country 
tried  to  over-reach  every  other.     And  the  result  was  war. 

.  You  see.  Jack,  the  whole  difficulty  was  to  find  a  country  that 
would  dare  lead  off  in  ways  of  artistic  and  scientific  international 
commerce.  There  was  one  country,  Germany,  that  did  indeed 
venture  to  put  idealism  into  its  work  at  home.  But  no  country 
was  more  narrow  and  particularist  than  Germany  in  its  foreign 
commercial  relations.  There  was  need  of  a  nation  high-spirited 
enough  to  do  Its  work  and  shape  its  policy  in  the  spirit  of  the 
university  and  on  a  basis  of  general  human  interest.    And  such  a 
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nation  was  not  found  in  Europe.     So  the  besom  of  destruction 
was  let  loose. 

Fm  not  blaming  the  Europeans.  I  think  I  understand  them. 
Mostly  their  big  business-men  were  like  our  own  people  in  Wall 
Street — only  more  sorely  tried.  The  European  countries  were 
crowded  so  close  together  that  it  would  have  taken  a  lot  of  cour- 
age there  for  any  one  country  to  break  loose  from  the  old  jeal- 
ousy and  fear. 

In  America  the  coasts  were  somewhat  clearer.  So  when  our 
leaders  of  finance  and  commerce  had  got  well  under  way  with 
their  propaganda  of  fearsomeness,  some  of  us  were  given  furi- 
ously to  think  about  these  matters.  Of  course,  they  were  all 
right,  as  I  have  said — from  their  point  of  view.  Not  much 
seemed  to  be  visible  from  that  viewpoint. 

The  big  business-men  of  the  United  States  were  quite  blind 
to  the  fact  that  a  day  of  judgment  had  fallen  upon  their  accus- 
tomed kind  of  business — that  the  rule  of  private  and  socially- 
irresponsible  finance  had  actually  come  to  an  end  in  Europe,  and 
couldn't  possibly  last  much  longer  in  this  country.  They  went 
right  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

They  took  It  for  granted  that  the  American  people  and  the 
government  of  the  United  States  would  back  them  up  in  vast 
schemes  of  business-belligerency  directed  against  foreign  lands. 
And  so,  of  course,  there  would  be  need  of  an  army  and  a  navy 
on  an  unprecedented  scale.  The  logic  seemed  flawless,  as  far  as 
It  went.  Certainly  I  for  one  was  free  to  concede  that  a  million 
recruiting  officers  and  drill-sergeants  with  a  thousand  shipyards 
and  munitions  mills — working  day  and  night,  in  three  shifts — 
couldn't  possibly  have  over-matched  by  a  single  cartridge  the 
envious  violence  that  would  one  day  have  been  launched  against 
us  from  Europe  and  Asia — if  we  had  followed  out  to  the  end 
the  Wall  Street  plan  of  seizing  spheres  of  financial  influence  from 
the  warring  nations  while  their  backs  were  turned. 

Ah,  when  I  think  of  that  abysmal  folly.  Jack,  and  how  near 
we  came  to  falling  Into  it — and  of  the  consequence — the  darken- 
ing of  this  age  of  light — the  disappointment  of  democracy — the 
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frustration  of  history — my  breath  comes  short.     Chuck  up  this 
pillow — and  let  me  rest — for  a  moment. .   There. 


Ill 

WHAT   MIGHT    HAVE    HAPPENED 

And  yet  on  reflection  I  think  that  even  if  we  had  missed  our 
way  in  19 16,  we  should  in  spite  of  all,  have  bettered  ourselves. 
There  was  nothing  else  to  do.  The  fact  was  we  had  struck  bot- 
tom. And  when  a  man  or  a  nation  has  struck  bottom  to  live  at 
all  is  to  rise. 

Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  the  United  States  had 
not  produced  a  single  satirist — no  Aristophanes,  no  Juvenal,  no 
Ibsen,  no  Shaw.  No  castigator  of  our  meannesses  and  hypocri- 
sies had  ever  obtained  a  literary  license  or  credential.  We  were 
absolutely  complacent.  Unbelievably  complacent.  You  can't  im- 
agine I     It  was  Byzantine  I 

You  have  lived  all  your  life.  Jack,  in  a  free  and  buoyant  city, 
full  of  bravery  and  airy  scorn  and  truth-speaking — with  no  sod- 
den caste  of  unmerited  misery — no  unrightable  wrongs.  You 
can  form  no  mental  image  of  the  Chicago  of  19 15. 

Imagine  a  place  in  which  one  had  to  be  a  kind  of  outlaw  in 
order  to  tell  the  truth  about  anything  important.  Imagine  a 
place  where  the  odor  of  poverty  steamed  up  out  of  vast  stews, 
like  the  fumes  of  a  witches'  broth— with  palaces  built  on  the  lid 
of  the  cauldron.  A  town  in  which  art  was  thought  of  as  some- 
thing to  be  bought  in  bulk,  and  put  into  a  show.  A  city  govern- 
ment whose  wires  ran  underground  from  bankers'  offices,  and 
were  crossed  by  ecclesiastical  intrigue,  fifty  kinds  of  lechery 
and  greed  and  the  caked  stupidity  of  atavistic  race-hate.  A  mar- 
vellous mechanism  of  newspapers,  ceaseless  cascades  of  print 
flowing  in  all  the  gutters — but  no  affirmative  news,  nothing  but 
fatalities  and  mental  vaudeville.  A  city  that  had  once  composed 
a  real  society — an  authentic  texture  of  brave  human  beings,  be- 
lieving in  each  other  and  devoted  to  a  common  purpose — but 
which  had  spawned  to  a  hundred  cliques  devoted  only  to  incom- 
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munlcable  kinds  of  fashions  In  clothes  and  furniture,  games, 
charities,  reforms,  unprecedented  volume  of  benevolences  and 
sentimental  propaganda.  A  universal  shudder  of  sociologic  agi- 
tation— but  no  society.  I  mean  there  was  no  house  left  that 
could  ask  an  obscure  man  of  genius  to  dinner,  and  so  set  him 
forward  toward  social  acceptance  of  his  work. 

It  was  a  vast  congeries  of  flying  human  fragments,  without 
organic  structure.  No  heart  or  centre,  except  the  underground 
and  anonymous  focus — the  invisible  government  of  money. 

This  we  called  democracy.  And — believe  me,  if  you  can. 
Jack — we  were  proud  of  it.  Things  were  about  the  same  in  the 
other  big  cities — and  in  the  country  towns.  Nearly  everywhere 
a  real  society  had  indeed  once  existed.  The  fine  firm  traditions 
of  old  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Virginia  were  matched  in 
most  of  the  other  States.  But  the  thing  the  traditions  stood  for 
had  rotted  out — with  the  development  of  our  plutocracy. 

In  Kankakee  or  Oskaloosa  the  centre  of  political  power  and 
social  credit  was  held  by  a  little  group  of  money-makers  or  trus- 
tees for  money-lenders — who  settled  everything.  They  were 
quite  well-meaning  men.  But  they  had  no  notion  of  any  respon- 
sibility that  was  not  statable  in  arithmetical  terms. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  a  young  lawyer  of  ability  could 
just  hang  out  his  sign — as  an  officer  of  the  court- — with  a  fair 
hope  of  clients.  But  that  was  past.  The  career  of  an  attorney- 
at-law  was  hopeless  until  after  he  had  related  himself,  in  a  kind 
of  feudal  fealty,  to  the  local  railroad  or  traction  company — or 
some  other  spoke  of  the  financial  hub. 

It  was  so  with  the  parson,  the  physician,  the  engineer,  the 
newspaper-man.  All  social  blessings  and  promotions  flowed 
from  a  nameless  and  irresponsible  financial  group.  And  to  quar- 
rel with  that  group  was  to  lose  your  chance  of  doing  good  or 
evil. 

Preposterous,  wasn't  it?  And  laughable,  too — when  you 
stand  of^  at  a  safe  distance.  But  it  was  not  laughable  then.  We 
had  humorists.  They  made  fun  of  everything  but  our  base  and 
painful  peonage.    They  dared  not  touch  the  real  sore. 

Strange,  how  hard  it  is  to  get  an  objective  view  of  the  social 
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system  one  is  living  in.     Few  of  us  supposed  we  had  struck  the 
bottom.    We  rather  fancied  we  were  near  the  top. 

Of  course  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  no  society  had  ever  sunk 
to  a  lower  level.  The  point  is  that  we,  being  such  as  we  were — 
the  pick  of  European  stocks — had  reached  our  maximum  of  faith- 
lessness, our  complete  moral  relaxation.  Considering  our  vast 
heredity  of  valor,  our  solid  historical  background,  I  saw  we  had 
struck  bottom. 

And  so — I  repeat — even  if  we  had  followed  the  blind  lead 
of  belligerent  business  into  the  universal  war-welter,  it's  most 
likely  that  we  should  have  got  an  improvement  out  of  it.  To  be 
sure,  in  that  case,  your  Chicago  wouldn't  have  been  as  it  is  to- 
day the  social  and  commercial  capital  of  Alberta  and  Saskatche- 
wan. And  Washington  wouldn't  be  the  centre  of  the  art,  the 
science  and  the  credit  of  the  world.  But  we  should  have  had  a 
new  deal.  We  should  have  made  an  end  of  the  plutocracies — 
everywhere — and  at  all  events. 

A  single  year  of  the  great  war  should  have  taught  any  man 
with  an  ounce  of  sociologic  understanding  that  the  political  rule 
of  private  finance  had  come  to  its  doomsday.  It  was  seen  to 
be  impracticable  for  any  country  subjected  to  the  stress  of  modern 
war,  to  leave  its  credit-system  in  the  hands  of  mere  money- 
makers— to  be  administered  solely  in  the  interest  of  a  creditor- 
class.  The  first  act  of  war  in  France  and  England  was,  in  effect, 
the  transference  of  the  credit-centre  of  the  country  to  hands  that 
were  socially  responsible — that  is,   to  the  government. 

Our  financiers  in  America  seemed  to  think  that  this  trans- 
ference was  temporary,  or  that  it  was  due  to  circumstances  pecu- 
liar to  Europe.  They  should  have  understood  that  it  was  perma- 
nent, that  it  announced  the  hopeless  failure  and  feebleness  of  the 
old  plutocracies.  And  that  the  same  thing  would  necessarily  hap- 
pen in  the  United  States  the  moment  we  were  confronted  with  a 
like  alternative — the  summons  to  he  strong  or  die. 

The  point  was  that  war  on  a  modern  scale  and  with  the  ter- 
rible modern  tools  could  not  be  carried  on  by  any  country  with 
a  working-system  controlled  for  mere  private  profit  and  for  other 
than  public  ends.     Thus  the  plutocracies  of  the  world  were  in 
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19 14  caught  on  the  horns  of  a  rending  and  destructive  dilemma. 
Nothing  could  save  the  regime  of  financial  egotism.  It  was 
certain  that  finance  would  have  to  be  socialized — somehow. 

What  was  left  to  be  settled  was  the  question  whether  this 
socialization  should  be  carried  out  on  democratic  terms — in  the 
spirit  of  art  and  science,  the  university  and  the  free  city,  and 
with  a  view  to  a  world-wide  community  of  interest — or  whether 
the  thing  should  be  done  on  an  autocratic  basis,  by  military  gov- 
ernments In  perpetual  arms  against  their  adversaries. 

Either  way,  and  at  the  worst  there  was  great  refreshment  for 
the  world — a  renewal  of  the  veracity  and  valor  of  the  race. 

And  yet  I  am  profoundly  contented  that  we  beat  the  reac- 
tionaries In  19 1 6. 

I  couldn't  stand  your  heels  in  the  hall  If  you  did  the  goose- 
step,  Jack. 

IV 

ATHENA   IN   THE   MACHINERY 

As  a  matter  of  the  mere  personal  equation  I  felt  no  drawing 
toward  Germany  in  those  days  before  the  war.  I  daresay  there 
was  much  of  the  boor  and  barbarian  In  all  of  us — Germans,  Eng- 
lishmen and  Americans.  But  barbarians  of  various  stripes  have 
their  natural  cross-affiliations.  And  I  sympathized  with  Bernard 
Shaw's  remark  that  the  British  and  the  Yankees  seemed  to  be 
much  the  same  kind  of  blackguards.  It  was  right  that  we  should 
hang  together — in  any  sense  you  like. 

I  belonged  to  two  or  three  London  clubs  then — and  do  to 
this  day — the  Engineers'  off  Victoria  street,  the  dear,  dull,  old 
Devonshire  in  St.  James'.  I  was  at  home  in  London,  and  I  never 
felt  that  way  In  Berlin. 

But  the  war  woke  up  all  really  sensible  men  to  the  fact  that 
the  Germans  were  a  good  long  jump  ahead  of  the  rest  of  us  in 
mere  modernity.  The  flat  truth  Is  that  Germany  was  the  first 
of  the  nations  to  discover  a  soul  in  the  machines. 

For  two  or  three  generations  the  world  had  been  developing 
in  elaborate  perfection  two  different  kinds  of  machinery — tp  do 
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business  with.  There  was  the  outer  mechanism  of  iron — driven 
by  electricity  and  steam.  And  there  was  the  inner  mechanism  of 
financial,  commercial  and  industrial  skills  and  customs — not  one 
whit  less  wonderful  and  revolutionary.  I  refer  principally,  of 
course,  to  the  universal  mental  fabric  of  capitalization,  credit, 
contract  and  corporate  organization — in  short,  to  what  was  called 
the  business-system. 

These  two  kinds  of  machinery  had  everywhere  taken  posses- 
sion of  our  outer  and  our  inner  life — so  that  the  vitality  of  man- 
kind had  undergone  a  practically  irreversible  change.  It  was  as 
if  new  organic  tissues  had  been  formed,  binding  men  together 
and  intensifying  alike  all  hurts  and  helps. 

The  enforced  mutuality  of  the  machine  conditioned  all  our 
acts  and  motions.  It  was  in  our  flesh  and  veins.  It  grooved  the 
categories  of  our  thought  and  shaped  the  convolutions  of  our 
brains. 

Now,  the  remarkable  thing  is  that  it  was  only  in  Germany 
that  the  spokesmen  of  philosophy,  culture  and  politics  came  to 
any  sort  of  terms  with  these  modern  mechanical  conditions  of  so- 
cial existence.  In  England,  France  and  the  United  States  the 
artists  and  school-masters,  the  poets  and  politicians  clung  to  the 
past — to  the  traditions  of  an  unmechanized  age,  an  age  without 
standardization  or  the  enforced  mutuality  of  the  machine.  They 
insisted  upon  thinking  of  the  fine  things  of  life  and  of  human 
rights  and  virtues  as  if  they  could  be  entirely  separated  from  the 
machineries  of  the  day's  work. 

Therefore,  life  in  these  countries  was  split  in  two.  The  ideas 
of  art  and  of  human  duty  and  destiny  were  cut  clean  out  of  busi- 
ness. That  is  why  the  German  conception  of  culture  as  a  spirit 
driving  the  engines  of  peace  and  war,  seemed  a  joke  in  western 
Europe  and  America. 

However,  the  facts  of  nature  will  have  their  way.  And  it 
was  revealed  by  the  war  that  idealism,  rightly  applied,  is  the 
thing  that  makes  the  wheels  go  'round  in  the  high-tensioned  me- 
chanical processes  of  modern  business. 

Modern  war,  as  we  saw  it  waged  then,  had  come  to  be  noth- 
ing but  an  inverted  kind  of  manufacture  and  commerce.  Hence 
it  followed  that  the  countries  whose  business  systems  were  com- 
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pletely  cut  off  from  their  political  and  cultural  systems,  couldn't 
fairly  expect  to  match  the  country  that  had  put  a  considerable 
percentage  of  its  poetry  and  patriotism  into  its  machines. 

Perhaps  the  German  Empire  was  able  to  lead  off  In  this  mat- 
ter simply  because  it  happened  to  be  in  a  sense  the  youngest  of 
the  nations.  Its  political  and  mental  constitution  was  formed 
after  the  beginning  of  the  machine  age.  The  opposite  was  the 
case  In  England,  France  and  the  United  States.  Thus  it  may  be 
that  It  was  easier  for  Germany  to  adapt  itself  to  the  great  change 
that  had  come  over  the  world. 

Certainly  it  should  be  admitted  that  the  adaptation  in  Ger- 
many was  partial  and  imperfect.  Germany  was  fettered  by  an 
ancient  feudalism,  and  was  narrowly  national  at  best — lacking  in 
world-vision. 

However,  the  fact  remains  that  the  German  nation  precipi- 
tated the  grand  crisis  of  modern  history  by  putting  a  measure  of 
passion  and  poetry  Into  the  machines.  It  was  discovered  that 
there  Is  a  spiritual  "  white  coal  '*  above  the  power  of  electricity 
and  steam.  That  the  arms  and  the  tools  belong  at  last  to  Pallas 
Athena. 

After  that  nothing  in  the  world  could  be  the  same  as  it  had 
been — culture-for-the-sake-of-culture  was  smitten  with  death. 
Nay,  was  felt  to  have  been  long  dead,  a  mummy-shape  smelling 
of  decay  under  the  spiced  swathlngs.  And  Buslness-that-was- 
just-buslness  went  staggering  blindfold  to  its  burial  In  the  same 
crypt. 

To  be  sure,  business-men  and  the  political  and  literary  men- 
tors In  London  and  Paris  and  In  Washington  and  New  York  were 
a  little  slow  In  taking  note  of  what  had  happened.  Mostly  they 
agreed  with  Mr.  Lloyd-George  that  being  a  little  slow  was  about 
all  that  was  the  matter.  They  supposed  that  the  western  world 
could  be  comfortably  restored  to  Its  former  duallstic  state — stark, 
bloodless  mechanism,  with  a  decorative  frieze  of  patriotism, 
charity  and  poetry — If  only  a  sufficient  heap  of  large  explosive 
shells  could  be  accumulated  to  throw  at  the  Germans. 

It  was  difficult  to  understand  that  the  whole  business  system 
had  to  be  made  over  on  a  social  plan — that  the  day  had  gone  by 
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in  which  effectual  fighting  could  be  done  by  a  people  accustomed 
to  work  only  for  private  profit,  and  to  spend  its  idealism  in  high 
abstractions. 

You,  Jack,  have  been  brought  up  in  an  Augustan  age  of 
democracy,  and  in  a  free  city  of  great  energy  and  arrogance  of 
spirit.  It  is  easy  for  you  to  understand  that  there  can  be  no  free- 
dom where  the  arts  do  not  flourish,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  arts, 
diffused  throughout  a  commonwealth,  is  the  source  of  that  crea- 
tive power  and  that  irresistible  dare-deviltry  in  all  adventures — 
for  which  your  town  is  famous.  But  this  truth  came  hard  to 
your  ancestors  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking. 

Some  of  them  would  have  it  that  the  Germans  were  strong 
because  they  were  worked  by  levers  and  pulleys,  that  their  power 
in  peace  and  war  was  pure  mechanism.  They  refused  to  see  that 
grand-scale  mechanical  processes  put  freedom  to  its  crucial  test, 
that  the  machinery  will  inevitably  clog  up  and  grind  its  own  cogs 
— if  the  men  that  work  it,  high  and  low,  have  not  each  a  measure 
of  discretion  and  initiative — if  in  a  word,  they  are  not  free. 
They  refused  to  see  that  pure  mechanism  was  to  be  found  rather 
in  the  financial  and  industrial  systems  that  centred  at  London 
and  New  York — and  that  it  was  the  lack  of  freedom  in  these 
systems,  the  lack  of  the  art-feeling,  that  made  them  weak.  So 
weak  were  they,  indeed,  that  they  couldn't  work  at  all  save 
through  wreckage  of  lives  and  a  trailing  misery — and  must  for- 
ever press  outward  for  fresh  lives  to  consume,  in  fresh  fields  of 
exploitation — on  peril  of  utter  panic  and  collapse. 

I'm  not  saying  that  the  contrast  between  German  business  and 
English  or  American  business  was  sharply  antithetical.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  probably  true  that  the  German  system,  as  it  stood 
before  the  war,  was  freer  and  less  mechanical,  by  only  a  narrow 
differential.  But  the  difference  was  enough  in  the  hour  of  fate — 
enough  to  demonstrate  the  principle  that  changed  the  face  of  the 
world.  It  was  found  on  trial  that  the  German  system  could  live 
beleaguered — entirely  shut  in — that  it  did  not  need  foreign  mar- 
kets and  therefore  could  take  them  on  its  own  terms;  above  all 
that  it  did  not  need  to  consume  its  own  people. 
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Here  Is  the  predicament  in  which  the  industrial  systems  of 
pure  mathematics  and  machinery — the  systems  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States — were  caught  as  in  a  vise : 

They  couldn't  live  without  expansion;  they  couldn't  expand 
without  war;  they  couldn't  fight  because  they  enfeebled  the 
workers. 

Ponder  that  thesis,  Jack.  The  new  world — your  world — Is 
built  upon  it.  Democracy  was  redeemed  by  it.  And  because  of 
the  terrible  revealing  truth  of  it,  this  city  of  Washington  has 
been  made  a  city  of  light  and  grace,  the  capital  of  a  universal 
friendship — a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  which  all  the  tribes  come  up, 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  STRENGTH 

To  understand  the  world-transforming  character  of  the  great 
war  one  must  seize  the  point  that  the  perfection  of  the  machine- 
process  had  brought  people  to  a  state  of  massive  and  fateful  to- 
getherness—a fixed  and  Irrevocable  solidarity — that  gave  a  new 
meaning  to  war.  The  effect  of  the  inner  and  outer  mechanism 
that  I  have  described  was  to  compel  people  to  get  their  living 
en  masse  or  to  perish  en  masse. 

The  machine-process  in  its  beginning  had  produced  a  class- 
struggle  In  every  land.  But  In  the  maturity  of  the  process  the 
struggle  of  class  against  class  became  altogether  futile  and  hope- 
less. The  control  of  the  machinery  carried  with  It  such  power 
over  the  livelihood  of  majorities  that  all  but  the  vainest  vision- 
aries gave  up  the  idea  of  a  proletarian  revolution. 

Thus  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  marked  the  end  of  the 
class-struggle.  Those  who  understood  what  had  happened  per- 
ceived that  thenceforward  civil  wars  could  have  no  considerable 
significance — within  the  circle  of  the  machine  economy.  The 
case  might  be  different  in  Russia,  In  Africa,  or  in  the  Far  East. 
But  the  countries  of  western  Europe  and  America  could  in  gen- 
eral count  upon  domestic  peace. 
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It  was  seen  by  discerning  men  that  for  the  future  the  life- 
struggle  must  be  a  struggle  between  nations.  And  this  fact  car- 
ried with  it  an  enormous  spiritual  gain,  for  under  the  machine 
economy  it  had  come  to  pass  that  international  wars  could  not 
have  a  character  of  meaningless  waste  and  moral  welter.  They 
could  not  be  soldiers*  wars.  They  must  needs  be  trials  of  artistic 
and  scientific  validity  between  competing  systems  of  Industry. 

Don't  you  see,  Jack?  Blind  beggars  that  we  were,  we  had 
stumbled  into  an  apocalypse.  We  stood  face  to  face  with  hell — 
but  we  could  see  green  fields  and  a  fair  city  beyond  the  flames. 
God  knows  It  was  a  shame  to  us — to  be  brought  to  the  vision  of 
the  sacred  walls  on  such  discreditable  terms.  But  we  were  glad  to 
see  them  on  any  terms. 

From  the  hour  this  truth  came  to  some  of  us  the  way  was 
plain.  We  knew  that  every  blow  would  tell — that  the  agony  was 
a  travail  of  redemption. 

It  was  such  a  heartening  thing,  to  understand  that  the  old, 
haggard,  malignant,  care-work  plutocracies  were  done  for,  and 
that  victory  thenceforth  was  in  the  hands  of  artists  and  engineers. 
We  were  sure  of  this — sure  that  In  the  trial  of  validity  and 
strength  between  rival  systems  of  industry,  the  plutocrats  and  the 
old-line  commercial  persons  were  out  of  the  running.  For  cer- 
tainly nothing  could  stand  in  the  presence  of  a  nation  that  had  put 
art-passion  and  the  creative  will  Into  its  machinery — except  a  na- 
tion that  was  still  more  resolute  to  master  the  inertia  and  bru- 
tality of  nature  under  the  hand  of  the  ideal. 

You  see?    Good. 

Well,  then,  let  me  lead  you  clear  to  the  top  of  our  hill  of 
vision,  where  there  was  a  wide  view  and  a  wind  of  heaven.  And 
then,  once  more,  I  must  rest  for  a  little  while. 

There  are  two  more  steps  to  take. 

First,  in  the  struggle  of  the  nations  for  preeminent  mastery  of 
the  machines,  we  saw  that  the  souls  of  the  people  would  be  set 
free.  The  nation  would  win  that  was  first  to  clear  its  politics 
and  business  of  the  last  rag  and  bauble,  the  last  precedent  and 
statute  of  arbitrary  power. 
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In  the  striving  for  the  subdual  of  brute  forces  to  the  uses  of 
the  human  spirit,  there  is  no  place  for  any  authority  that  is  not 
intrinsic  and  self-vindicating — the  authority  of  the  man  that  pro- 
duces the  real  goods.  Thus  the  triumph  of  art  and  engineering 
is  the  achievement  of  civil  liberty.     You  follow  me? 

Then  second — and  this  is  the  most  wonderful  and  beautiful 
thing  of  all:  If  a  nation  goes  deep  enough  into  the  stuff  and 
substance  of  reality,  if  it  frees  itself  from  all  authority  but  the 
intrinsic  right  of  the  earth-wrestler,  the  Creative  Man — it  arrives 
at  the  meaning  of  the  Incarnation, 

It  is  impossible  to  become  a  master  of  materials  without  be- 
coming a  Master  of  Arts.  And  the  arts  know  no  breeds  and  no 
boundaries.    They  are  very  human.    They  are  the  humanities. 

We  saw  that  the  nation  that  should  come  first  to  be  ruled  by 
artists  and  engineers — two  words  for  the  same  thing  at  bottom — 
would  be  a  kind  of  super-nation.  It  would  be  invincibly  strong. 
And  its  strength  would  be  spiritual — benignant. 

You  see  how  strong  we  are! 

We  could  drive  any  other  nation  off  the  land  and  into  the  sea. 
But  we  won^t. 

The  United  States  stands  for  a  universal  eirenicon — for  con- 
ciliation and  patience. 

fVe  are  the  Power  of  Peace, 


VI 


THE  ENGINEERS  AGAINST  THE  LAWYERS 

The  old  candle  gutters  down  in  the  socket.  It  seems  some- 
times as  if  a  breath  would  blow  out  the  light. 

I  will  hurry  on. 

You  do  not  miss  the  pith  of  what  I  have  been  saying?  You 
see,  do  you  not,  that  the  lines  were  forming — inevitably — for  a 
quite  unprecedented  kind  of  political  controversy?  That  the  old 
party-questions,  in  the  United  States  as  in  all  other  countries, 
were  necessarily  swept  away. 
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The  issue  had  shaped  itself  by  the  force  of  events.  It  was 
not  an  invention  of  thinkers — of  political  speculators.  All  that 
was  left  for  men  of  genius  to  discover  and  proclaim  was  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  issue  that  history  had  imposed  upon  the  world. 

It  was  through  the  application  of  science  to  industry  that  the 
Great  Machine  had  come  into  existence — the  visible  equipment 
of  cunning  tools  that  required  wide  cooperations  and  that  were 
useless  and  meaningless  save  for  social  action;  and  the  invisible 
equipment,  the  business-system — the  standardized  and  coordi- 
nated states  of  mind  that  had  been  developed  through  three  or 
four  generations  in  adaptation  to  the  vast  social  enginries. 

In  all  the  long  ages  that  slipped  by  before  the  rise  of  the 
Great  Machine,  wars,  civil  or  inter-social,  could  be  waged  without 
limit — for  mere  loot  or  In  deadly  moral  devotion  to  rival  theories 
of  theology  and  politics.  Such  wars  had  no  definite  tendency. 
They  swirled  in  dizzy,  bewildering  cycles — that  ended  mostly 
where  they  began. 

And  when  the  Machine  was  half-grown — in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century — every  nation  within  the  circle  of  the  "  great 
industry'*  was,  as  I  have  said,  rent  In  twain  by  a  class-struggle. 
The  lines  were  drawn  between  the  approprlators  of  the  Machine, 
who  used  it  without  art  or  high  intelligence — and  those  that 
looked  upon  it  as  an  engine  of  social  subjugation  that  deserved 
only  to  be  destroyed  and  supplanted  (at  least  in  its  inner  and 
intellectual  part)  by  some  form  of  pure  state-craft,  Greek,  Latin, 
or  Teutonic. 

The  class-wars  were  bitter  and  fruitless.  The  ceaseless  at- 
tacks of  those  who  hated  the  Machine  resulted  merely  In  making 
its  operations  more  completely  mechanical — more  utterly  void  of 
social  grace  and  virtue. 

It  was  found  to  be  impossible  for  Socialists,  Liberals,  or  Pro- 
gressives to  over-rule  the  Machine,  because  they  could  find  no 
adequate  fighting-base  outside  of  the  thing  itself.  They  could 
not  vote  the  Machine  out  of  existence  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  daily  bread  of  the  majority  depended  upon  its  not  being  even 
greatly  jarred. 
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During  the  prevalence  of  the  class-struggle  the  markets  of 
the  world  were  subjected  to  a  devastating  competition  between 
rival  groups  each  of  which  strove  against  the  other  to  raise  the 
price  of  goods  and  lower  the  price  of  men. 

Now,  in  its  essence  the  class-struggle  was  a  war  between 
idealism  and  mechanism — a  monstrous  and  abnormal  controversy 
that  could  not  end  otherwise  than  in  splitting  life  in  two.  Ideal- 
ism became  a  mere  wistfulness;  it  was  divested  of  all  practicality. 
And  the  machine-process  worked — sheer  and  cruel — in  a  moral 
vacuum. 

It  was  during  the  bleak  and  desolate  years  preceding  the  out- 
break of  the  great  war  that  the  aspect  of  the  world  was  most 
appalling — disheartening.  Since  everywhere  in  western  Europe 
and  America  the  obvious  tendencies  ran  toward  the  cheapening  of 
life  and  the  raising  of  the  cost  of  living,  it  was  as  if  the  hand  of 
man — after  striving  for  so  many  ages  to  master  the  natural  diffi- 
culties of  existence — were  gradually  relaxing  its  earth-grip. 

Economic  experts  and  statisticians  went  about  the  world  to 
find  reasons.  There  were  legislative  and  parliamentary  commis- 
sions. I  remember  particularly  a  discomforting  British  blue- 
book  published  in  June,  19 13.  But  the  explanation  was  plain 
enough.  The  rival  groups  who  ran  the  business  of  the  several 
communities  were  simply  succeeding.  They  were  accomplishing 
what  they  aimed  at.  They  were  making  goods  dear  and  men 
cheap. 

The  business-system  had  been  turned  upside  down.  The  ad- 
ministration of  credit,  which  is  the  soul  of  modern  business,  was 
working  against  civilization — for  the  aggrandizement  of  a 
creditor-class. 

Of  course  that  sort  of  thing  couldn't  go  on  Indefinitely.  The 
human  race  has  surprising  capacities  of  ineptitude.  But  there 
are  limits. 

The  big  war  broke  like  a  crashing  storm — and  cleared  the  air. 
So  sunk  had  we  been  In  mental  besotment  that  we  had  to  have 
our  thoughts  turned  to  the  possibilities  of  killing  each  other  across 
frontier  lines  before  we  could  be  brought  to  think  seriously  about 
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economizing  life  at  home.     It  seems  unbelievable,  as  I  say  it 
now.    But  it  was  so. 

You  see  it  was  because  of  the  maturing  of  the  machine-process 
and  the  consequent  abatement  of  the  old  class-antagonism  that 
the  schism  between  idealism  and  mechanism,  between  politics  and 
business,  between  art  and  science — began  to  close  up.  It  was 
that  mental  schism  that  had  made  such  fools  of  us ;  and  with  the 
healing  of  it  we  were  restored  to  sanity. 

The  machine-economy  first  came  to  maturity  in  the  German 
Empire.  It  was  there  that  the  class-antagonism  began  first  to 
abate.  And  it  was  there  that  the  emotion  of  creative  art  was 
first  applied  on  a  grand  scale  to  the  materials  of  science.  The 
forces  of  political  idealism  were  geared  to  the  machine  of  busi- 
ness. 

As  soon  as  this  prodigious  thing  happened  In  one  country  It 
was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  it  must  happen  in  all  countries. 
In  order  to  live  on  the  same  planet  with  Germany,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  United  States  should — 
with  whatever  reluctance — reverse  the  current  of  their  internal 
competition. 

It  became  necessary — absolutely  necessary — to  be  strong. 
And  no  nation  can  be  strong  if  the  main  drive  of  business  energy 
is  spent  in  making  goods  dear  and  men  cheap.  The  current  must 
work  the  other  way.  Life  must  be  economized,  must  be  held 
precious — must  be  made  as  dear  as  possible.  And  the  necessaries 
of  life  must  be  made  cheap. 

We  understood  that  Germany  had  barely  made  a  beginning 
in  this  economy  of  life — that  she  was  a  mere  limping  cripple  in 
the  race  for  strength.  But,  confound  It,  we  had  not  made  a  real 
beginning.    We  were  not  even  entered  for  the  race. 

We  determined  to  have  a  share  in  this  new  kind  of  competi- 
tion. And  It  was  only  necessary  to  look  at  Germany  to  discover 
the  principle  of  the  new  game — the  way  to  make  a  beginning  at 
it. 

The  problem  was,  of  course,  to  release  the  pent-up  creative 
forces  of  the  people — to  achieve  a  condition  of  the  freest  possible 
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personal  Initiative  In  all  kinds  of  productive  work — In  a  word, 
the  maximum  voltage  of  enterprise. 

Now  the  economic  discovery  that  Germany  had  made,  when 
searched  to  the  bottom,  turned  out  to  be  this:  In  order  to  in- 
tensify productive  competition  it  is  necessary  that  commercial 
competition  shall  be  socially  restricted. 

The  Germans  seem  to  have  stumbled  upon  this  discovery  by  a 
high  kind  of  instinct.  Their  men  of  large  affairs  had  hardly 
grasped  it  as  an  intellectual  proposition.  No  German  philoso- 
pher or  economist,  so  far  as  I  know,  expatiated  on  the  simple 
human  truth  that  it's  so  much  easier  to  make  money  by  trade  than 
by  work — so  much  easier  to  exploit  the  minds  of  men  than  the 
materials  of  nature — that  it  stands  to  reason  that  commercial 
competition  will  absorb  the  energy  of  personal  ambition  and  sap 
the  life  out  of  the  earth-struggle — in  any  country  where  trade  is 
"  free."  It  was  left  for  us  in  the  United  States  to  apply.  In  its 
vast  implications,  the  meaning  of  this  principle.  The  country  was 
already  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  ''  free  trade  "  issue  had  been 
falsely  posed  and  that  the  kind  of  social  restriction  of  trade  that 
had  been  achieved  In  our  protective  tariff  was  all  In  the  Interest  of 
the  traders  rather  than  the  workers.  However,  we  had  an  inkling 
of  the  right  idea  In  the  old  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  new  commission  on  Federal  Trade.  The  new  Federal  Re- 
serve banking  organization  also  carried  an  impressive  suggestion 
of  socialized  credit  and  commerce.  So,  altogether,  the  country 
was  prepared  for  a  clear  doctrine  on  the  whole  subject. 

You  realize,  I  suppose,  that  the  administration  of  credit — the 
banking  business — had  already  become  the  very  core  of  com- 
merce. Thus  the  socializing  of  trade  involved  the  socializing  of 
the  bank. 

Now,  Fm  going  to  give  you.  In  carefully  considered  words,  a 
succinct  statement  of  the  theory  of  the  new  economic  order  as  we 
worked  It  out — an  order  planned  to  beat  Germany  at  the  business- 
game,  by  long  odds. 

Please  listen  attentively,  and  remember  the  propositions,  If 
possible. 

Yes,  that's  good.    Fll  go  slow — while  you  write  it  down: 
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When  the  credit-commerce  process  Is  socialized  by  govern- 
mental fiat  and  on  a  gross,  national  scale — as  In  the  war-policy  of 
England  and  France — the  advantage  gained  Is  narrowly  limited 
by  the  fact  that  the  business  system  Is  not  naturally  amenable  to 
m^erely  external  and  arbitrary  laws. 

Second,  the  advantage  may  be  Increased  by  any  reduction  of 
the  area  of  the  socialized  unit  that  gives  the  natural  and  unofficial 
law  of  the  business  world  a  better  chance  to  operate.  Thus,  third, 
socialized  credlt-admlnlstratlon  can  be  best  engineered  from  the 
natural  centre  of  the  credit  and  commerce  of  some  such  local 
area  as  that  of  a  city,  county  or  small  State. 

Fourth,  such  an  area  should  be  regarded  as  a  self-contained 
economic  unit — a  municipal  business-plant — for  the  increase  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  a  day^s  work. 

Fifth,  as  a  matter  of  natural  selection  and  the  free  play  of 
social  forces,  the  persons  operating  the  municipal  credit-centre 
will  be  those  who  are  most  believed  in  and  trusted  for  practical 
purposes. 

Sixth,  they  will  constitute  In  effect  a  permanent  and  organic 
political  primary,  and  will  wield  the  real  power  of  local  govern- 
ment— whatever  the  official  forms  of  government  may  be. 

Seventh,  the  market  will  be  completely  subjected  to  organized 
public  intelligence.  The  whole  industrial  output  or  any  part  of 
it,  at  the  discretion  of  the  public  authority,  will  be  cartellzed — 
bought  and  sold  on  public  account.  And  a  similar  rule  will  be 
applied  to  goods  coming  into  the  community  from  outside. 
There  will  be  no  right  of  private  buying  and  selling  that  can  be 
maintained  against  the  public  right. 

Eighth,  the  result  will  be  a  competition  of  unexampled  in- 
tensity— among  individuals  to  win  wealth  and  credit  by  the  prose- 
cution of  every  possible  improvement  in  the  productive  process — 
and  among  rival  communities,  for  the  same  end. 

Ninth,  city  will  bid  against  city  for  population  and  for  the 
possession  of  the  most  capable  and  interesting  human  beings. 
They  will  be  compelled  to  do  so,  and  the  bidding  will  be  sharp 
and  high — because  under  such  conditions  men  can  and  will  refuse 
to  live  in  places  where  lives  and  talents  are  relatively  cheap  and 
cramped.    On  the  other  hand  Incompetence  and  dishonesty  In  the 
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administration  of  a  community  will  Invite  an  Influx  of  Incompetent 
and  dishonest  people,  and  will  be  registered  In  a  decline  In  real 
estate  and  in  all  invested  values. 

There,  that's  the  blueprint  we  worked  by.  And  you  can  see, 
by  looking  around  you,  that  we  kept  to  the  specifications.  We 
put  an  end  to  the  shambling,  sprawling  licentiousness  of  credit 
and  commerce  that  stifled  all  economic  liberty  in  the  nineteenth 
century  and  made  fruitful  competition  Impossible.  We  restored 
and  developed  the  ancient  rivalry  of  communities — the  kind  of 
competition  that  built  Athens  and  Alexandria,  Venice  and  Flor- 
ence and  all  the  free  cities  of  the  Renaissance. 

We  opened  a  career  once  more  for  great  personal  ambitions 
— the  generous  passion  for  fame.  For  wealth,  too.  Rockefeller 
and  Carnegie — you  have  heard  the  names,  I  think — were  beggars 
in  real  economic  power  compared  with  our  great  city-builders,  the 
credit-masters  of  Chicago,  New  York  and  Washington. 

I  remember  a  certain  banker  In  Wall  Street  in  those  old  days 
— a  man  with  a  universal  reputation.  I  won't  tell  you  his  name; 
it's  no  matter.  There's  nothing  about  him  memorable  now,  ex- 
cept that  he  understood — and  turned  away.  He  understood 
what  the  mass  of  the  bankers  and  brokers  did  not  understand — 
that  modern  wealth  does  not  consist  in  the  possession  of  gold  or 
goods,  but  wholly  and  solely  in  the  possession  of  credit.  He  had 
a  vision  of  the  new  and  world-renewing  career  that  was  possible 
to  him  if  he  could  free  himself  from  the  service  of  Shylock,  from 
the  wiles  of  oily  promoters  and  the  property-plaints  of  pampered 
widows  and  orphans.  He  saw  that  the  way  was  open  to  him 
— If  he  dared — to  become  a  really  first-rate  banker,  that  with 
such  faculties  as  his  one  might  in  the  new  day  that  was  coming 
be  a  master  of  creative  finance,  with  a  universal  credit  in  mate- 
rial affairs  like  Shakespeare's  in  the  realm  of  imagery.  He 
effaced  the  vision,  turned  away  and  is  forgotten. 

No,  the  men  that  established  the  new  credit-power  were  not 
from  Wall  Street.  Nor  were  their  minds  formed  in  the  grooves 
of  politics.  One  can't  even  say  that  the  present  financial  pre- 
dominance of  Washington  is  due  to  its  political  tradition — except 
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that  that  tradition  kept  the  District  of  Columbia  free  from  much 
that  was  petty  In  politics,  and  made  more  feasible  the  militant  uni- 
versity movement  of  1920 — which  quadrupled  the  area  of  the 
District  and  Instlt-uted  the  kind  of  municipal  government  that  has 
set  a  pattern  for  so  many  other  great  towns. 

But  I  am  much  too  discursive  and  am  wasting  my  strength. 
What  I  want  to  do  is  to  describe  to  you  the  thoughts^  the  motives, 
of  the  Great  Change.  You  have  heard  all  your  life  about  the 
events.  I  want  you  to  know  how  we  reasoned  and  how  we  felt 
about  it. 

So,  then,  I  have  given  you  some  sort  of  an  idea — with  all 
my  rambling — as  to  where  some  of  us  stood  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  19 16.  We  were  in  the  midst  of  the  "  preparedness  " 
movement.  Congress — the  whole  country — was  seething  with 
anxiety  about  the  question  how  to  make  the  nation  strong.  Nat- 
urally the  engineers  were  to  some  extent  called  on  to  give  advice. 
And  that  was  the  hour  for  our  tour  de  force. 

You  understand  that  the  engineering  profession  had  at  that 
time  already  developed  a  dozen  branches  and  spread  all  over 
the  field  of  chemistry  and  physics.  It  included  every  kind  of 
application  of  science  to  Industry.  American  engineers  were 
called  on  to  tackle  the  toughest  problems  In  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  We  were  full  of  pride  and  confidence  and  had  begun  to 
feel  that  the  machine-age  was  somehow  peculiarly  our  age,  that 
the  lawyers  and  the  clergy  had  had  their  turn  and  that  our  inning 
had  come. 

We  felt  the  constraint  of  financial  servitude — our  peonage  to 
corporation  underwriters  and  the  mere  desk-men  of  big  business, 
who  were  growing  every  year  more  abstract  and  documentary 
and  less  competent  in  the  outdoor  matters  of  constructive  enter- 
prise. Press,  pulpit,  platform  and  public  library  were  full  of  the 
praises  of  these  men — so  far  at  least  as  their  energy  and  intellect 
were  concerned.  It  was  left  for  a  later  generation  to  understand 
that  the  praises  were  like  those  of  the  soothsayers  of  Persian 
princes,  and  that  the  energy  and  intellect  stood  at  the  level  of  the 
flatterers. 

Of  course,  the  engineering  profession,  as  it  was  then,  can't  be 
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compared  in  social  prestige  and  civil  authority  with  its  present 
estate.  But  we  were  out  on  the  high-road.  We  had  formed  large 
associations  and  were  feeling  our  way  to  the  social  consciousness 
that  was  destined  later  to  play  so  striking  a  role  in  the  political 
history  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world. 

I  think  it  was  in  19 13  that  the  engineering  societies  of  the 
whole  country  were  moved  to  get  together  for  a  continuing  con- 
ference on  the  subject  of  education.  Our  feeling  was  that  the 
educational  system,  the  whole  cultural  outfit  of  the  country,  was 
too  clerical  and  classical;  it  failed  to  inculcate  what  seemed  to  us 
the  modern  spirit,  the  characteristic  American  spirit — the  spirit 
of  creative  enterprise. 

You  see,  there's  something  about  the  psychology  of  the  en- 
gineering business  that  was  prophylactic  against  the  current  po- 
litical and  financial  superstitions  of  that  time — and  prophetic  of 
the  new  age  that  was  trying,  through  such  travail,  to  get  itself 
born.  So  it  happened  that  through  all  our  palaver  about  the  war 
in  the  New  York  engineers'  clubs,  we  gradually  veered  away  from 
the  orthodox  Wall  Street  view  of  the  issues,  and  came  to  see  more 
or  less  clearly  most  of  what  I  have  been  telling  you. 

It  came  to  pass,  therefore,  that  when  this  "  preparedness  " 
question  became  the  engrossing  and  cleaving  issue  in  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  19 16,  when  all  the  old  party  lines  were 
pretty  nearly  sponged  out  and  the  mind  of  the  country  was  fixed 
on  the  single  question — "  How  to  be  strong  " — the  engineers 
were  ready  with  an  engineers'  answer. 

And  it  was  natural,  too,  that  the  lawyers — who  had  for  the 
most  part  ruled  our  politics  in  the  past — should  be  ready  with  a 
lawyers^  answer. 

The  presidential  issue  of  19 16  was  fought  out  on  lines 
marked  by  the  sharply  contrasting  mentality  of  these  two  pro- 
fessions. 

Of  course,  national  defence  meant  to  the  lawyers  the  defence 
of  vested  interests.  In  general,  their  one  thought  was  to  erect 
an  impenetrable  shield  behind  which  we  could  go  on  doing  busi- 
ness as  usual. 

The  engineers  rejected  that  view.    We  cited  considerations 
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made  so  obvious  by  contemporaneous  events  that  it  seemed  for  a 
moment  that  even  the  lawyers  might  be  impressed  by  them.  I 
don't  care  to  recount  those  considerations,  even  at  this  late  day. 
From  a  certain  point  of  view  they  were  unpleasant.  And  you 
know  I  still  belong  to  London  clubs. 

No — said  the  engineers — according  to  our  usual  ways  of  do- 
ing business,  we  are  not  capable  of  manufacturing  an  impene- 
trable shield.  Along  the  lines  we  are  working  on,  we  shall  make 
wars,  but  we  shall  not  win  them.  Our  business  is  belligerent. 
But  the  kind  of  fighting  machine  it  can  produce  is  fit  only  for 
peace  at  any  price.  They  said:  we  can't  hope  to  get  high-ten- 
sioned  working-  and  fighting-power  out  of  an  industrial  and 
commercial  system  managed  by  the  trustees  of  investors,  mainly 
in  the  interest  of  a  leisure  class  and  with  a  financial  strategy  that 
is  careless  of  physics  and  physiology  and  intent  only  on  building 
the  tallest  possible  stock-and-bond  tower  upon  a  shrinking  base 
of  real  values.  They  said:  we  must  change  all  that.  We  must 
renovate  the  system.  For  our  part  as  engineers  we  don't  quarrel 
with  the  machineries  of  production  as  they  stand.  We  modestly 
concede  they  are  great;  we  made  them  ourselves.  Nor  do  we 
disapprove  of  the  intellectual  mechanism  of  business — the  cate- 
gories of  capital,  credit,  contract  and  corporate  organization. 
They,  too,  are  scientific,  and  have  been  elaborated  in  accordance 
with  intrinsic  laws.  What  we  object  to  is  that  these  admirable 
machineries  in  their  ensemble  should  be  worked  by  lawyers, 
brokers  and  money-lenders — who  don't  understand  them.  This 
has  happened,  no  doubt,  largely  because  of  our  own  shortcom- 
ings. Engineers  in  the  past  have  been  unequal  to  the  demands  of 
civilization  in  its  larger  aspects.  But  we  have  decided  now  to 
grow.  We  are  going  to  be  more  social — more  human.  We  per- 
ceive that  we  have  got  to  grow — or  else  that  all  our  minor  works 
will  be  undone  by  bunglers.  Already  such  men  as  Goethals  and 
Gorgas,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  able  to  organize 
a  commonwealth  as  well  as  to  make  a  ditch  or  a  dam.  And  we 
now  accept  the  most  exacting  challenge  of  the  machine-age.  We 
propose  to  reorganize  the  working-system  of  the  United  States. 
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VII 

THE    GREAT   MOBILIZATION 

That's  what  we  said,  and  people  seemed  to  understand  that 
we  meant  well,  and  had  got  our  cuffs  turned  back. 

We  pitched  the  key  of  a  new  politics — frank,  hard — scornful 
of  the  old  slathering  sentimentalities  and  sneaking  subterfuges. 
We  laughed  at  the  idea  that  millions  of  honest  ballot-boxers, 
morally  disorganized,  scrupulously  atomized,  coming  together 
annually  at  the  shout  and  rally  of  two  or  three  kinds  of  profes- 
sional politicians — could  do  anything  political  except  legalize 
their  shame.  We  scattered  the  ''  scholars  In  politics,"  the  In- 
triguing and  pharisalc  "fusionists"  and  the  top-lofty  "good-gov- 
ernment "  clubs.  We  insisted  that  men  should  go  into  politics 
as  they  go  to  war — not  merely  with  their  ideas  and  aspirations, 
or  their  conscientious  tithes  of  social  duty — but  with  their  whole 
lives  and  fortunes  and  what  they  deem  their  honor.  Our  politics 
moved  with  the  spirit  of  the  barricade  and  the  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee. We  forced  everybody  out  Into  the  open  and  compelled 
him  to  stand  up  for  the  things  he  really  cared  about.  We  made 
the  invisible  government  visible.    It  had  to  show  its  hand. 

You  understand,  of  course,  that  the  hand  held  by  the  old-line 
men  of  large  affairs  was  not  altogether  what  the  sports  call  a 
"  four-flush  ".  There  were  men  among  them — not  many — who 
might  be  called  civlllzers,  even  according  to  historical  and  uni- 
versal standards.  But  the  actual  operators  of  large  business  con- 
cerns were  In  general  subjected  to  the  erratic  and  arbitrary  con- 
trol of  financiers  whose  science  and  social  Intelligence  expressed 
itself  In  a  highly  sophisticated  jargon  of  technical  phrases,  and 
was  about  as  futile  for  practical  purposes  as  the  lore  of  oriental 
yogis.  The  financiers  were.  Indeed,  thoroughly  oriental  In  their 
fatalism.  They  sat  waiting  and  watching  for  panic  or  prosperity 
as  the  ancient  augurs  contemplated  the  entrails  of  animals  or  the 
flight  of  birds.  Finance  was  regarded  as  a  great  mystery  and 
these  gentlemen  complacently  accepted  the  role  of  mystagogues. 
They  had  no  understanding  of  the  active  and  aflHrmatlve  principle 
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of  finance  as  a  social  science — no  notion  that  the  spasms  of  alter- 
nating business  "  confidence  *'  and  *'  timidity  "  constituted  a  cura- 
ble disease — no  conception  of  the  possibility  of  stabilizing  credit. 

But  I  wander  a  little.  The  point  I  started  to  make  is  that  the 
big  manufacturers  and  merchants  were  a  good  sort,  on  the  whole, 
that  they  were  not  unwilling  to  show  their  hand,  that  they  had 
endured  for  so  many  years  the  obscurant  and  mysterious  govern- 
ment of  "  high  finance ''  mainly  because  they  were  themselves 
under  the  thraldom  of  it  as  completely  as  were  the  engineers  and 
the  mechanic  class — and  finally  that  the  high  financiers  also  were 
the  victims  of  their  own  Ignorance  and  were  tangled  in  their  own 
complicated  rites  and  ceremonies  like  a  decadent  priesthood. 

Thus  when  we  set  up  our  standard  of  economic  politics — 
Inviting  men  to  mass  their  real  interests,  material  and  ideal,  for 
the  mobilizing  of  the  creative  forces  of  the  country — we  found 
that  America  was  full  of  Americans.  They  came  from  every 
class  and  from  all  quarters. 

We  pointed  out  the  fact  that  there  was  a  thing  called  a 
political  Machine  already  extant  in  most  American  towns.  We 
praised  the  realism  of  this  thing — its  manly  confession  that  peo- 
ple have  bodies  as  well  as  souls — submitting,  however,  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  competent  engineer,  it  was  a  mighty  poor 
machine.  We  took  that  thing — and  transformed  it.  We  made 
it  work  for  civilization — and  in  the  open  air. 

You  know  what  the  idea  was.  You  see  the  thing  now 
everywhere — only  much  greater,  much  finer  than  we  conceived. 
How  ideas  do  grow!  Like  gourds  I  When  they  are  rooted  in 
history  and  in  the  necessity  of  times  and  seasons.  Who  would 
have  thought  that  our  crude  adventure — a  thin  and  spindling 
stalk — like  the  sprouting  of  the  hope  of  Abelard,  in  his  loneliness 
and  exile — was  to  grow  into  a  revival,  a  fulfilment  of  the  pri- 
mary university-idea? 

Yet,  so  It  is,  as  you  see.  In  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
and  so  on — a  thousand  other  towns — made  quite  livable — quite 
human. 

You  have  an  association  of  engineers,  many  kinds  of  engi- 
neers— the  idea  much  deepened,  universalized — what  the  men  of 
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the  twelfth  century  called  magistrt  artium — a  perpetual  conspir- 
acy to  build  the  city  and  subdue  the  earth — and  to  arrest  the 
humbugs. 

We  called  the  thing — from  1920  onward — the  university 
militant.  And  it  is  indeed  militant,  to  this  day — altogether  fit  to 
fight.  Its  preparedness  is  unimpeachable.  We  liked  the  phrase, 
"  the  organic  political  primary  " — as  if  it  were  the  germ-cell  of 
society — all  alive.  It  did  very  well  without  buildings  or  endow- 
ments. It  can  exist — entire- — without  these.  And  that  is  why  it 
has  clothed  itself  gorgeously  and  has  become  the  creator  of  mar- 
vellous structures.  Such  buildings !  In  New  York,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco— finer,  I  think,  in  some  respects  than  Rheims  or  Chartres! 
What  would  Abelard  say,  if  he  could  see?  Or  Alcuin — and  his 
master,  Charlemagne? 

I'm  glad — I  helped. 

No,  no,  don't  move.  I  want  nothing — but  to  finish.  I  am 
perfectly  comfortable. 

I'm  afraid  I  must  hurry,  after  all — with  the  nub  of  the  story 
— how  we  won  the  fight  in  19 16 — though  we  seemed  for  a  time 
to  have  lost  it. 

We  backed  the  Administration — naturally.  Wilson  had 
seemed  to  some  of  us  a  little  slow.  But  he  was  gold  at  the  show- 
down. He  kept  the  line  of  the  Mobile  speech  and  followed  it  to 
the  end.  All  that  was  alive  in  the  universities — what  they  called 
universities  in  those  days — went  with  him.  That  was  his  old 
game.  He  was  master  in  it.  I  can  hear  the  yawp  of  the  college 
boys  in  Broadway:  "America  first — three  cheers  for  the  engi- 
neers I  "  It  was  years  afterward  that  they  began  to  say  what  is 
now  so  familiar:  "  The  University,  the  Free  City  and  the  Fed- 
eration of  the  World  I  " 

It  was  necessary  in  those  days  for  a  President  to  yield  a  good 
deal  to  the  financial  powers.  Really  there  was  no  other  current 
to  float  his  boat  on.  And  that  current  was  terribly  urgent.  But 
Wilson  in  19 16  wasn't  fighting  for  the  presidency.  He  was  fight- 
ing for  the  strength — the  life — of  the  country.  He  was  in  front 
of  everything.    He  bore  the  shock. 
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I  wish  I  had  breath  to  tell  you  the  whole  story. 

There  was  great  turmoil — much  violence — but  that  is  not  im- 
portant. Not  the  least.  They  thought  they  were  right,  I  sup- 
pose.   We  remembered  no  grudges. 

I  particularly  meant  to  tell  you  of  certain  extraordinary  moral 
features  of  that  unprecedented  year.  You  have  read  much  about 
it.  But  nobody  has  caught,  in  print,  the  soul  of  it — or  explained 
how  it  was  that  ideas,  once  so  inert,  sterile,  became  fecund,  pro- 
lific, at  the  touch  of  a  great  emotion. 

There  were,  for  example,  certain  words  of  Secretary  Lane's 
annual  report  to  the  President,  of  December,  19 15,  that  lived 
and  grew — like  a  flame.  The  immense  resources  of  the  country, 
lying  there  out-of-doors,  untouched — a  treasure  unclaimed.  The 
vast  latent  powers  of  the  public  credit,  unused  for  any  productive 
purpose — as  if  some  jealous  wizard  of  private  finance  had  cast 
a  prohibitive  spell  over  them. 

"  I  make  bold  to  hope  that  no  other  policy  of  this  government 
may  be  allowed  to  stay  the  internal  development  of  this  country." 
That's  the  way  Lane's  report  began.  I  remember  the  words  very 
well.  He  meant  to  say,  of  course,  that  the  kind  of  army  we 
needed  most  was  a  working  army — to  fight  the  deserts  and  the 
floods. 

The  New  York  Times  had  said  there  were  lands  as  wide  as 
kingdoms  in  the  United  States  that  had  "  never  heard  a  locomo- 
tive whistle  "  and  were  not  likely  to  hear  one — that  the  railroads 
that  might  have  been  built  here  were  going  to  be  built  with 
American  money  in  foreign  lands,  through  a  fifty-million-dollar 
corporation  that  had  just  been  formed  in  Wall  Street — because 
the  speculators  and  promoters  had  been  "cured  of  enterprise  at 
home  "  ("  cured  "  was  the  word;  that's  the  way  the  Times  peo- 
ple thought  of  it)  "  by  the  limitations  that  had  been  put  upon 
profits." 

I  suppose  it  was  Lane's  report  that  put  it  into  our  heads  that 
we  could  flank  the  big-army-and-navy  crowd  by  going  in  for  mili- 
tarism on  our  own  account,  and  in  our  own  way.  It  seemed  to 
us  absurd  to  say  that  the  public  credit  must  not  be  used  as  work- 
ing capital — must  not  be  invested  in  permanent  improvements — 
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must  not  be  touched  for  any  purpose  but  war  and  waste.  We 
proposed  to  use  it  to  finance  our  kind  of  a  fighting  force,  a  force 
organized  in  the  spirit  of  a  militant  art  and  science,  a  fighting 
university — cleared  of  the  cloister,  and  pressing  its  arms  and 
tools  out  against  the  frontiers  of  poverty  and  death. 

The  nation  had  wood  and  iron,  coal  and  oil,  nitrates  and 
phosphates — irrigable  deserts  and  arable  wildernesses — that  be- 
longed to  all  of  us — a  common  fortune.  Why  should  we  not  kill 
poverty — hunger,  rags,  houselessness — as  soldiers  kill  their  ad- 
versaries? 

That's  what  we  determined  to  do.  In  a  way  it  was  like  the 
beginning  of  the  Crusades — but  immeasurably  different.  Like  the 
origin  of  the  Order  of  Chivalry,  or  the  rise  of  the  earliest  uni- 
versities at  Bologna,  Salerno,  Paris — like  Mazzini's  preaching  of 
the  gospel  of  Young  Italy  and  Young  Europe — or  the  movement 
of  Lamennais,  Montalembert  and  Lacordaire.  But  all  such  his- 
torical comparisons  utterly  fail.  For  never  before,  I  think,  in  all 
the  world,  in  all  history,  had  the  faith,  the  passionate  idealism  of 
a  people,  taken  a  direction  so  grimly  realistic. 

There  was  no  touch  of  fanaticism.  The  leaders  were  a  dis- 
illusioned lot — hating  fine  words,  hypnotic  phrases — Utopias. 
Perhaps  the  whole  thing  is  best  understood  as  a  passionate  revolt 
from  Utopias, 

The  American  people  were  sick,  to  nausea,  of  platonic  poli- 
tics— eighteenth  century  formulas — Utopian  constitutions — the 
lawyers'  dream  of  passionless  justice  in  a  perfect  state.  The  war 
had  somehow  exposed  the  futility,  the  mockery  of  the  puristic 
ideology  that  was  represented  by  such  men  as  Eliot  of  Harvard, 
and  Elihu  Root.  The  time  had  fully  come  to  make  trial  of  a 
really  practical  politics.  The  ancient  a-priorism  that  had  domi- 
nated the  whole  world  of  politics  for  so  many  centuries,  gave  way 
at  last  to  the  modern  spirit.    Politics  became  pragmatic. 

We  abandoned  the  sentimental  kind  of  democracy,  the  mass- 
worship  and  all  that.  We  didn't  wait  for  the  crowd  to  say  what 
it  wanted.     Crowds  never  say. 

We  assumed  that  the  crowd  wanted  to  be  led  by  men  who 
knew  the  way.    We  knew  the  way.     And  we  were  intent  upon 
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getting  forward— not  upon  being  followed.  We  gave  the  crowd 
governors  that  were  not  out  to  master  men — but  materials. 

Such  servants  have  a  right  to  rule.  They  have  the  power 
also.  We  proved  it.  We  proved  that  men  bent  on  delivering 
the  real  goods  are  close  kin,  and  so  naturally  can  hang  together. 
There  is  no  bond  like  that.  Oaths  and  treaties  are  nothing  to  it. 
We  were  a  Macedonian  phalanx  in  every  town. 

*'  Consent  of  the  governed  " — of  course.  We  expected 
everybody  to  consent  to  that  kind  of  a  government. 

Everybody  did. 

Vm  afraid  I  must  give  it  up,  Jack.  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
explain  to  you  in  full — to-day — the  whole  process.  How  the 
centre  of  social  influence,  of  financial  credit,  of  political  power — 
came  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing — in  every  village.  It  didn't 
happen  in  a  year,  of  course.  But  swiftly — it  wasn't  planned  and 
labored  through — was  something  above  engineering — rather  like 
chemistry. 

I  haven't  strength  to  go  into  the  matter — how  this  new  and 
all-correlating  centre  of  the  life  of  American  communities  was 
felt  to  be  prefigured — long  prepared  for — by  the  public  school. 
Wilson  had  understood  it,  after  a  fashion — had  declared  it  years 
before.  But  it  was  a  thing  women  seemed  to  understand  better 
than  men.  The  romance,  the  thrill  of  it  is  felt  now — as  you 
know — in  the  name  of  Margaret  Wilson.  She  is,  to  this  genera- 
tion, the  best-remembered  lady  of  the  White  House.  Dolly 
Madison  has  become  so  shadowy — the  mere  rustle  of  a  silken 
gown. 

I  should  like  to  make  clear  how  the  national  movement,  in  the 
years  from  19 16  to  about  '25 — from  the  Federal  Government — 
was  met  and  interfused  with  another  movement  quite  different — 
spontaneous  and  unofficial — coming  up  out  of  the  towns. 

It's  difficult  for  you  to  understand  how  important  it  was — 
historically — our  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  mobile  state — 
immense  fluency — liberty  such  as  the  old  political  philosophers 
had  never  dreamed  of — and  yet  withal,  a  correlation  of  personal 
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and  local  forces,  far  more  perfect,  more  powerful  than  was 
ever  achieved  by  Prussia — or  by  Imperial  Rome. 

The  centre  of  credit  passed  from  Wall  Street  to  Washing- 
ton; and  Washington  became  the  clearing-house  of  the  whole 
world.  But,  understand,  the  power  of  Washington  is  so  great, 
so  incomparable,  simply  because  it  moves  and  works  in  accord- 
ance with  a  law  that  is  not  arbitrary — that  stands  for  no  advan- 
tage, no  privilege — but  is  written  in  the  nature  of  man  and  the 
nature  of  things. 

You  see  we  went  quite  to  the  root  of  the  disease.  No  mere 
medicating  of  the  symptoms  would  do.  We  set  out  to  create  a 
real  democracy — to  abolish  privilege.  And  privilege  is  only  an- 
other name  for  arbitrary  law. 

I  have  told  you  we  approved  of  the  business-system  in  its 
essential  meaning — its  ground-plan.  It  had  been  corrupted.  We 
restored  It  to  itself. 

For  we  saw  that  this  way  of  relating  men  to  each  other,  the 
way  of  credit  and  contract,  was  by  rights  the  most  effectual  way 
of  spiritual  renewal — that  is,  of  freedom.  It  liquefies  and  vapor- 
izes all  forms  of  arbitrary  law,  as  the  sun  melts  ice.  There  is  no 
place  in  It  for  privilege  or  involuntary  servitude— no  chance  for 
the  subjection  of  one  man's  will  or  fortune  to  another  man's. 

Thus,  the  United  States,  as  you  see  it  to-day,  would  seem  to 
one  coming  from  that  earlier  time  as  a  transfigured  system  of 
business — a  system  freed  not  only  from  fraud  and  duress,  but 
also  from  the  constraint  of  everything  that  he  would  call  politics. 
Its  springs  of  authority  and  governmental  power  are  not  in  the 
fitful  wills  and  fleeting  opinions  of  the  crowd.  Sovereignty  is 
lodged  In  the  local  centres  of  credit.  And  credit  is  scientifically 
— humanly — stabilized. 

No,  don't  worry.  Give  me  ten  minutes  more,  and  I  shall 
find  a  good  place  to  stop. 

It  was  in  the  administration  of  credit  that  we  found  the  living 
soul  of  the  business-system.  It  was  there — as  you  see — that  we 
invested  the  moral  valor  of  modern  life — the  imperious  passion 
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for  good  workmanship — the  categorical  imperative  of  the  crea- 
tive spirit. 

A  man^s  credit  at  the  bank  now  represents — as  you  can  bear 
witness — something  like  what  he  Is  really  worth — his  importance 
to  civilization.  He  has  social  and  political  influence  in  that  pro- 
portion. We  have  solved  the  social  problem  of  the  nineteenth 
century  by  making  wealth  unattainable  by  any  but  masters  of 
creative  forces  and  organizers  of  well-being.  After  that,  we  have 
consented  to  be  ruled  by  the  rich.    It's  very  simple. 

Yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  nobody  In  the  nineteenth  century  thought 
of  such  a  thing.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  wealth  must 
always  be  more  or  less  malignant — a  thing  to  be  guarded  against 
by  the  champions  of  the  people,  and  warded  off  by  the  massed 
action  of  the  blameless  poor.  This  is  the  point  I  want  to  impress 
upon  you.  This  is  the  quintessence  of  the  Great  Change.  We 
were  blinded  by  that  damnable  sham  culture  which  doted  on  the 
idea  of  an  eternal  severance  between  the  ideal  and  the  real,  be- 
tween right  and  might.  That's  why  the  nineteenth  century 
couldn't  conceive  of  such  a  thing  as  the  frank  legitimation  of  the 
power  of  riches. 

We  are  strong  in  this  country — strong  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
human  possibility- — because  we  have  a  union  in  which  every  man 
has  just  all  the  power  he  can  handle. 

We  took  the  advice  of  those  who  urged  us  in  19 16  to  make 
the  army  and  navy  useful  in  industry  and  commerce.  But  we 
hadn't  gone  far  before  we  discovered  that  we  had  got  the  thing 
upside  down.  You  cannot  graft  the  energy  of  the  arts  upon  a 
trunk  of  arbitrary  power.  Our  army  and  navy  had  to  be  made 
over  completely — on  another  plan. 

We  gave  up  trying  to  make  a  terrible  killing-machine — to  be 
used  between  whiles  for  ploughing  and  portage.  We  found  we 
were  more  formidable  to  the  enemies  of  liberty  when  the  killing 
business  was  made  quite  secondary.  We  proved  that  the  high- 
est power  is  purged  of  all  pugnacity. 

Thus  a  predominant  and  invincible  control  of  the  forces  of 
chemistry  and  physics  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  people  that 
forgot  its  enemies  and  engrossed  itself  in  the  practical  arts. 
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I'm  sorry  I  can't  tell  you  more  now  about  the  personalities  of 
the  Great  Time.  I  could  say  things  that  might  be  memorable — 
though  the  books  about  It  all  are  everywhere. 

Our  part — the  engineers  that  made  the  skeleton  of  the  thing 
— may  well  be  covered  up — forgotten.  We  don't  care.  We 
know  it's  there. 

It  was  a  good  job — every  girder  and  column  level  and  plumb. 
The  stress  and  strain — figured  with  proper  allowance  for  acci- 
dents— every  rivet  tight. 

No,  don't  bother.    What's  the  use?     I'm  done. 

It  was  really  a  particularly  good  job.  And  I  helped — con- 
siderably. That's  satisfactory.  There's  a  kind  of  immortality 
in  it.    A  very  good  kind. 

No,  no,  positively  I  won't.  Hang  up  the  receiver.  That's  a 
good  boy.    I'm  beyond  doctors.    Spun  out  to  the  finest  filament. 

You  see  we  didn't  have  to  fight  Germany  or  England  or 
Japan.    Not  at  all.    We  butchered  death  and  hell — at  home. 

We  gave  you  a  great  country.  Any  one  can  see  now  that  we 
were  not  the  Little  Americans.  It  was  the  other  fellows.  Most 
assuredly.    Roosevelt — and  the  rest. 

Are  you  there  still,  Jack? 

The  light — is  out. 

You  will  explain  to  the  youngsters — how  it  was. 


THE  MAN  OF  MYSTERY 

Edwin  Bjorkman 

THE  house  in  which  we  lived  at  the  time  occupied  one 
corner  of  a  block,  the  rest  of  which  lay  vacant.  The 
windows  of  our  main  rooms  were  on  the  side  of  the 
house,  set  at  right  angle  to  the  street.  My  desk  stood  by  one 
of  the  v/indows,  so  that  I  had  only  to  turn  my  head  in  order  to 
have  a  clear  view  of  the  street  up  to  the  avenue  and  beyond. 
Down  that  street  I  heard  and  saw  him  come  every  weekday 
for  a  year,  until  we  moved  to  another  place. 

Pedlars  of  every  kind  were  numerous  on  that  street,  and 
most  of  them  made  an  ugly  noise  of  some  kind.  I  hated  them 
all,  and  sometimes,  when  I  was  trying  very  hard  to  get  my  mind 
working  and  nothing  would  come,  my  hatred  of  those  intruders 
rose  to  a  murderous  pitch.  He  was  the  only  one  who  never 
seemed  to  annoy  me  in  any  respect.  And  yet  he  was  incessantly 
ringing  the  bell  carried  in  his  right  hand,  and  three  times  during 
his  passage  down  the  block  he  would  stop  and  blow  a  short, 
shghtly  dissonant  flourish  on  the  bugle  held  by  his  left  hand. 

I  can  still  recall  the  first  time  I  became  aware  of  his  ex- 
istence. We  had  only  been  in  the  house  a  few  days,  and  I  had 
not  yet  tried  to  get  to  work.  He  must  have  been  a  couple  of 
blocks  away  when  I  caught  the  first  faint  tinkle  of  his  bell. 
Thinking  it  might  be  a  fire  engine,  I  stopped  to  listen,  but  as  he 
drew  nearer,  the  regular  beat  of  the  bell  made  me  realize  my 
mistake.  That  strange,  almost  hypnotical  monotony  also 
aroused  my  curiosity,  however.  There  were  three  slow,  quaver- 
ing peals  of  the  bell,  and  then  one  quick,  sharp  stroke.  This 
figure  was  constantly  repeated  without  the  least  variation  in 
rhythm  or  sequence. 

Just  as  the  man  came  in  sight  at  the  end  of  the  block,  he 
stopped  for  a  moment,  ceased  swinging  the  bell  to  and  fro,  put 
a  bugle  to  his  lips  and  blew  a  rather  plaintive  flourish — a  dozen 
notes  in  all.  The  sound  of  it  was  not  unpleasant,  but  it  startled 
me  a  little  that  first  time,  I  remember.    Later  I  discovered  that 
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the  flourish  of  the  bugle  was  as  rigidly  fixed  as  the  ringing  of 
the  bell. 

We  were  living  on  the  fourth  floor,  whence  it  was  not  easy 
to  get  a  good  view  of  people  in  the  street.  It  was  rendered 
the  more  difficult  in  this  case  because  the  man  was  walking  with 
the  upper  part  of  his  body  awkwardly  bent  forward,  a  huge 
grinder's  wheel  being  suspended  on  his  back.  And  all  the  time 
he  kept  his  face  turned  downward,  so  that  I  could  see  nothing 
but  a  shapeless  cap  pushed  very  far  back  on  his  head  and  a  few 
wisps  of  light-colored  hair.  Even  when  he  stopped  to  blow 
his  bugle,  he  did  so  without  raising  his  head.  Then,  after  wait- 
ing about  thirty  seconds  in  silent  immobility,  he  would  resume 
the  ringing  of  his  bell  and  start  walking  at  the  same  time.  He 
walked  as  he  rang — like  a  machine. 

Day  after  day  I  watched  him.  The  sight  of  him  fascinated 
me.  I  caught  myself  looking  forward  expectantly  to  his  daily 
appearance.  At  first  my  attention  was  chiefly  held  by  the  clock- 
like precision  of  all  his  movements.  But  gradually  I  began  to 
speculate  about  him.  I  wondered  particularly  if  he  ever  had 
had  or  would  have  a  customer,  and  I  marvelled  at  his  patience. 
For  I  never  saw  anybody  pay  the  slightest  heed  to  him  while 
he  was  passing  along  the  street  below  our  windows.  Nor  did 
I  ever  see  him  betray  the  slightest  concern  at  this  lack  of 
patronage. 

The  blind  faith  of  the  man — what  I  took  to  be  his  never- 
dying  hope  that  some  day  somebody  might  open  a  window  over- 
head and  call  down  to  him  while  he  was  making  one  of  his  cus- 
tomary pauses — provoked  me  at  times,  but  more  often  it  filled 
me  with  admiration  and  envy.  I  came  to  look  upon  him  as  the 
one  true  optimist  in  a  world  too  much  given  to  doubt  and  de- 
spondency. But  as  a  rule  sheer  curiosity  predominated  in  my 
mind. 

It  seemed  ridiculous  that  the  block  in  which  we  lived  should 
be  the  only  one  that  never  offered  him  anything  to  do.  It  seemed 
even  more  ridiculous  that  he  should  wander  along  like  that, 
block  after  block,  day  after  day,  without  ever  getting  anything 
to  do.  In  such  a  case,  what  could  he  be  living  on?  And  why 
should  he  keep  up  a  perfectly  hopeless  pursuit?     In  the  end 
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this  itching  curiosity  became  irresistible.  One  day,  as  my  ear 
caught  the  distant  clangor  of  his  ever  busy  bell,  I  rushed  into 
the  hallway,  grabbed  a  hat  from  the  rack,  and  plunged  down- 
stairs. 

I  reached  the  street  door  in  plenty  of  time,  so  that  I  got  a 
good  look  at  him  as  he  approached — walking  and  ringing  me- 
chanically, monotonously — stopping  to  blow  his  bugle — then 
waiting  thirty  seconds  in  perfect  stillness — but  never  once  turn- 
ing his  head  to  look  solicitously  in  any  direction. 

Even  when  he  came  quite  close  to  me,  the  forward  bent  of 
his  head  prevented  me  from  seeing  anything  but  those  wisps 
of  light-colored  hair  and  a  pair  of  very  high  cheekbones  that 
protruded  like  pink  knobs  on  either  side  of  his  face.  The  hand 
that  held  the  bell  was  almost  black  with  dirt,  but  across  the 
back  of  it  a  fresh  scar  showed  redly.  His  clothing  was  poor, 
but  not  ragged,  and  evidently  of  American  make.  The  pointed 
shoes  alone  looked  as  if  they  might  be  foreign. 

When  he  had  passed  me — which  he  did  without  showing 
any  consciousness  of  my  presence — and  was  a  score  of  steps 
away,  I  began  to  follow  him.  For  more  than  half  an  hour  I 
kept  within  the  same  distance  of  him,  walking  when  he  walked 
and  stopping  when  he  stopped.  Whether  he  knew  himself  pur- 
sued I  cannot  tell,  but  I  hardly  think  it  probable.  At  least, 
there  was  no  indication  of  concern  in  his  behavior. 

His  route  zigzagged  through  the  neighborhood  as  I  had  ex- 
pected it  would.  Having  walked  five  or  six  blocks  straight  ahead, 
unheedingly  as  always,  he  would  suddenly  turn  to  the  right  or 
left  and  walk  a  couple  of  blocks  in  the  new  direction,  before 
he  turned  once  more  and  doubled  back  on  his  former  track, 
paralleling  it  along  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  blocks,  maybe — and 
so  on  endlessly,  until  my  soul  and  my  legs  grew  equally  weary 
of  it.  I  couldn't  make  out  whether  his  course  was  planned  with 
any  kind  of  method,  but  I  had  a  strong  impression  that  he  was 
shaping  it  haphazardly,  as  the  spur  of  the  moment  impelled  him 
this  way  or  that.  And  I  wondered  whether,  after  all,  those  fre- 
quent turns  might  not  be  the  outcome  of  some  vaguely  felt 
impatience  or  nervousness. 

At  last  a  new  impulse  of  my  own  caused  me  to  overtake 
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him.  As  I  drew  up  beside  him,  I  spoke  in  what  was  intended 
to  be  a  matter-of-course  tone.  But  for  some  inexplicable  rea- 
son my  lips  were  very  dry,  making  it  rather  hard  to  speak,  and 
my  voice  trembled  a  little. 

"  A  moment,  please,"  was  all  I  could  think  of  saying. 

At  the  sound  of  my  voice  he  made  an  abrupt,  yet  quiet,  turn 
that  brought  him  to  the  curb.  Even  then  he  moved  more  like 
an  automaton  than  a  man.  Stepping  from  the  sidewalk  into 
the  street,  he  jerked  the  big  wheel  from  his  back  and  placed 
it  near  the  curb  ready  for  operation.  Then  he  looked  up  at 
me  for  the  first  time  and  said  in  a  queerly  soft,  purring  voice: 

"  Grrrrind  k-nife?  " 

A  mass  of  light  hair  hung  down  his  low  forehead,  partly 
curtaining  his  eyes  without  causing  him  to  brush  it  away.  Eye- 
brows he  had  none,  so  far  as  I  could  see.  His  eyes  were  blue. 
I  had  expected  to  find  them  limpid  and  doglike,  but  instead 
they  were  very  pale,  very  clear,  and  very  steady.  They  seemed 
void  of  any  tangible  expression,  and  yet  there  was  in  them  none 
of  that  vacancy  which  betrays  the  defective  mind.  Their  glance 
met  my  searching  look  as  if  our  encounter  had  been  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  The  features  of  his  smooth-shaven 
face,  with  the  high  cheekbones  showing  rather  less  prominently 
in  the  new  position,  were  commonplace  and  told  very  little  about 
his  character,  though  they  carried  a  strong  suggestion  of  Fin- 
nish or  Slavonic  race.  When  he  spoke,  his  teeth  showed  very 
white  and  regular.    Apparently  he  was  a  man  of  about  thirty. 

Putting  my  right  hand  into  my  trousers  pocket  to  find  my 
knife,  I  asked: 

"You  speak  English,  don't  you?" 

"  Anyt'ing  grrrrind?"  he  rejoined,  leaving  me  as  wise  as 
before. 

I  tried  German,  French,  and  even  Swedish — for  if  he  were 
a  Finlander,  he  might  easily  know  a  few  words  of  the  last  men- 
tioned language — but  in  response  to  each  new  question  he 
merely  shook  his  head.  Then,  while  still  looking  straight  at 
me  in  the  same  placid,  expressionless  manner,  he  repeated  once 
more: 

"Grrrrind  k-nife?" 
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"  All  right/'  I  said,  pulling  out  my  knife.  "  I  think  it  needs 
it.     How  long  will  it  take,  do  you  think?  " 

Again  he  shook  his  head  as  he  took  the  knife  out  of  my  hand 
and  began  to  examine  its  three  blades.  Having  tried  them  on 
one  of  his  finger  nails,  he  proceeded  to  sharpen  them  with  un- 
mistakable expertness.  His  preoccupation  could  not  have  been 
more  complete  if  I  had  not  been  there  at  all.  And  I  waited 
in  silence,  wondering  how  he  would  manage  to  convey  the  price 
of  his  work. 

He  was  done  much  more  quickly  then  I  had  expected.  Then, 
before  giving  me  back  the  knife,  he  raised  his  clenched  hand, 
and  spread  and  closed  the  five  fingers  of  it  twice  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. Although  I  understood  that  he  was  asking  a  dime,  and 
although  I  had  one  available,  I  took  out  a  quarter.  He  stared 
at  it  a  moment  and  shook  his  head.    I  guessed  he  had  no  change. 

"  Never  mind  the  change,"  I  said,  but  without  letting  any 
movement  whatever  accompany  my  words. 

He  promptly  reached  out  his  hand  for  the  coin,  saying  as 
it  disappeared  into  one  of  his  pockets: 

"  rank." 

There  was  no  surprise,  no  joy,  no  eagerness  even,  either  in 
his  voice  or  In  his  manner.  And  before  I  could  say  another 
word,  he  was  sounding  his  customary  flourish  on  the  bugle  in 
renewed  forgetfulness  of  my  presence.  Not  knowing  what  else 
to  do,  I  walked  off  in  the  direction  of  my  home.  A  moment 
later  I  heard  the  familiar,  monotonous  beat  of  his  bell  fading 
away  gradually  in  the  distance. 

It  was  the  first  and  last  time  I  spoke  to  him.  It  was  the 
first  and  last  time  I  ever  saw  him  make  any  money.  On  two 
subsequent  occasions  I  tracked  him  across  a  considerable  part 
of  his  daily  route,  and  each  time  with  the  same  negative  result. 
Not  once  was  he  spoken  to  by  anybody.  Not  once  did  he  look 
to  the  right  or  left  in  search  of  work.  When  we  moved  out  of 
the  neighborhood,  he  was  still  making  his  daily  appearance  in 
the  block,  stopping  three  times  to  blow  his  bugle  as  he  passed 
along  it.  He  had  been  coming  down  that  street  in  the  same  way 
long  before  we  moved  into  It,  I  learned  from  other  people,  and 
for  all  I  know  he  may  still  be  covering  the  same  daily  route. 
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As  I  recall  him,  he  stands  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  puz- 
zling mysteries  it  has  ever  encountered.  Once  or  twice  I  have 
thought  seriously  of  taking  up  his  track  again  in  order  to  pursue 
it  to  the  day's  bitter  end,  no  matter  where  or  when  that  might 
come.  Thus  I  could  ascertain  with  reasonable  likelihood 
whether  he  ever  earned  anything  or  not.  And  I  have  been 
aching  to  find  out  where  and  how  he  lived,  what  he  did  when 
not  walking  the  streets,  what  friends  he  had,  if  any,  and  so  on. 
But  on  second,  sober  thought  the  task  has  always  been  abandoned 
as  too  arduous. 

More  frequently  I  have  thought  of  writing  a  story  that 
would,  in  a  striking  and  plausible  manner,  solve  the  mystery 
of  that  man  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  own  mind  at  least.  But 
in  the  end  I  have  invariably  found  the  mystery  itself  more  at- 
tractive than  any  pretended  solution.  And  in  that  state,  as  a 
mystery  defying  solution,  I  have  determined  to  leave  it. 


FRANK  HARRIS:  HIS  BOOK 

Michael  Monahan 

IN  his  bold  free-hand  sketch  of  Carlyle,  the  first  in  his  book 
of  "  Contemporary  Portraits,"  *  Frank  Harris  gives  a  cap- 
ital illustration  of  his  improved  Socratic  method  of  inter- 
viewing, or  rather  of  turning  journalism  into  Art.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting process  and  does  not  lack  its  hazards.  The  reader  shall 
judge  the  degree  of  his  success.  I  can  at  least  promise  him  that 
he  will  follow  Mr.  Harris  to  the  last  page — not  always  perhaps 
without  protest  or  exasperation. 

But  to  our  author's  method — his  modest  idea  of  sinking  the 
reporter  in  the  Artist.  It  is  clear  at  least  that  he  did  not  fail  to 
deal  himself  good  hands  in  his  play  with  the  great.  True,  he 
begins  rather  diffidently  with  Carlyle,  but  he  waxes  ever  bolder 
as  he  goes  on.  First  note  this  extract  in  which  he  gives  a  new 
version  of  Carlyle's  comparison  of  Jesus  and  Shakespeare : 

"  Do  you  think  Shakespeare  greater  than  Jesus?  "  I  asked. 

"  Indeed  I  do,"  was  the  emphatic  reply,  "  and  so  do  you."  I  shook 
my  head  but  he  persisted.  "  What  do  we  know  of  Jesus  ?  Just  naething 
and  learned  people  tell  us  that  all  the  best  phrases  put  in  his  mouth  were 
old  sayings  of  Jewish  sages,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Gospels  is  of  the 
weakest — altaegither  untrustworthy." 

"  I  do  not  want  any  testimony,"  I  cried.  "  The  best  sayings  of  Jesus 
all  belong  to  one  mind,  a  mind  of  the  rarest.  Greatness  is  its  own  proof. 
No  two  Jews  were  ever  born  who  could  have  said,  *  Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  me,'  or  *  Much  shall  be  forgiven  her  for  she  loved  much.'  " 

"  Humph,"  he  grunted,  "  I  prefer  Shakespeare;  he  was  larger,  richer." 

"  Perhaps,"  I  replied,  "  but  Jesus  went  deeper." 

"  I  don't  admit  it,"  he  persisted.  **  All  that  Jewish  morality  was 
tribal,  narrow;  *  an  eye  for  an  eye,'  stupid,  pedantic  formula,  and  the 
Christian  *  turn  the  other  cheek ' — mere  absurdity.  I  see  no  greatness  in 
any  of  it." 

He  that  is  without  sin  among  you  let  him  first  cast  a  stone,'  "  I 
replied,  "  is  great  enough,  and  modern  to  boot."  But  he  would  not  let 
me  continue;  he  had  got  the  decisive  argument  clear  at  last. 

"  Man,  he  had  no  humor,"  he  cried,  shaking  his  hand,  "  Jesus  had  no 

*  Contemporary  Portraits  by[Frank^  Harris.     Illustrated.^  Mitcheir  Kennerley. 
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Falstaff  in  him.     I  wadna  gie  the  ragged  company  for  all  the  disciples ;  " 
and  again  the  deep-set  eyes  danced. 

I  tried  to  put  forward  some  other  reasons,  but  he  would  not  listen; 
he  repeated,  "He  had  no  Falstaff  in  him,  no  FalstafE! " — and  he 
chuckled. 

It  may  be  worth  noting  that  Carlyle  has  nowhere  sponsored 
this  remarkable  (many  would  say  blasphemolis)  opinion  in 
print,  and  it  depends  on  hearsay,  though  doubtless  it  is  as  well 
authenticated  as  need  be.  The  version  attributed  to  Milburne 
the  blind  preacher  was  published  many  years  ago;  it  is  much 
briefer  and  has  less  "literature"  about  it  than  the  one  here 
given. 

Mr.  Harris  as  an  interlocutor  shows  up  still  stronger  in  the 
following  excerpt  from  the  same  paper  on  Carlyle. 

"  I  wonder  you  admire  Goethe  so  much,"  I  broke  out.  "  His  pose  as 
the  high  and  mighty  Trismegistus  kills  him  for  me  as  it  killed  him  for 
Heine.  I  always  see  him  in  his  court  dress,  bestarred,  beribboned,  be- 
powdered,  sitting  on  the  old  feudal  wall,  dangling  buckled  pumps  and 
plump  calves  above  the  heads  of  common  folk.  He  had  too  easy  a  time 
of  it  in  life,  had  Goethe.  .  .  .  You  remember  how  Beethoven  reproached 
Goethe  for  flunkyism.  The  great  man  should  not  play  flunky,  nor  have 
flunkies  about  him." 

Carlyle  looked  at  me.  "  Ye 're  a  born  rebel,"  he  said,  as  if  astonished ; 
"  but  there's  some  truth  in  what  ye  say.  Goethe  was  a  master  of  realities 
and  perhaps  paid  too  much  attention  to  them.  But  I  owed  him  a  great 
deal,  the  wide-eyed  one:  he  saw  everything,  accepted  everything,  con- 
quered everything — a  victorious  Bringer  of  the  Light;  our  modern  Pro- 
metheus." 

"  Prometheus  suffered  a  martyrdom,"  I  cried ;  **  the  light  came  from 
his  own  agony;  this  man  got  podgy  fat.  He  was  a  real  thinker,  of  course, 
a  great  man;  but  he  was  too  pompous  and  self-admiring  to  be  a  hero. 
He  might  have  stood  on  his  feet  outside  the  feudal  castle;  but  he  climbed 
up  the  wall  with  strain  of  hands  and  toes,  and  sat  there  contentedly; 
while  Heine — well,  you  know  what  Heine  did  to  the  feudal  wall,"  and  I 
laughed  irreverently. 

"Heine!"  cried  Carlyle,  stopping  abruptly  in  his  walk:  "Heine 
was  a  dirty  Jew  pig!  "... 

"Heine,"  I  burst  out,  "  Heine  was  the  first  of  the  moderns;  one  of 
the  divine;  a  master  of  wit  and  poetry;  a  lord  of  laughter  and  of  tears." 

"A  dirty  Jew  pig!  "  He  repeated  the  words  as  if  speaking  imperson- 
ally: he  loved  argument  as  only  a  Scot  can  love  it. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  cried. 
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"  He  was  animal,  dirty,"  repeated  Carlyle,  and  I  remarked  his  long 
obstinate  upper  lip. 

"  Dirty  as  you  and  I  and  all  men  are  dirty,"  I  replied:  "  you  remember 
the  French  proverb — bon  animal^  bon  hommef 

"  Your  French  are  dirty,  too,"  he  persisted,  "  but  not  I  nor  all  men." 

There  Is  more  of  this,  give  and  take  to  the  end,  and  the  effect 
Is  bewildering  to  many  persons  who  perhaps  thought  that  they 
knew  their  Carlyle.  I  confess  to  being  one  of  the  astounded 
many  who  find  It  difficult  to  accept  this  variant  of  the  Carlylean 
legend.  Remembering  so  much  that  we  have  read  concerning 
the  anfractuosltles  of  Tammas  the  Tetchy,  we  can  but  marvel 
at  his  forbearance  with  Mr.  Harris — surely  not  a  brother  Titan! 
In  truth  the  exhibition  hardly  seems  In  character  with  the  Car- 
lyle pictured  by  Froude  and  others,  whose  habit  It  was  not  to 
brook  dissent  from  any  one  and  who  loved  to  storm  contradiction 
into  silence.  But  perhaps  Mr.  Harris  has  played  the  artist 
rather  than  the  reporter  (his  own  phrase)  In  producing  this  In- 
terview. The  reader  has  no  right  to  complain  if  he  finds  It 
good  entertainment— and  It  must  be  allowed  that  Mr.  Harris 
rarely  fails  to  entertain. 

Mr.  Harris's  ''  portrait "  of  Whistler  is  very  engaging,  and 
the  assumption  of  personal  Intimacy  with  the  distinguished  sub- 
ject does  not  detract  from  Its  charm.  Mr.  Harris  Is  Indeed  never 
absent  from  the  picture,  and  In  some  of  the  portraits  he  bulks 
almost  as  large  as  his  proper  subject;  but  for  all  that  I  would 
not  say  that  he  abuses  his  privilege.  He  Is  adroitly  successful 
in  showing  us  the  mundane  side  of  Whistler — the  side  he  best 
understood  and  which  I  suspect  he  would  have  been  glad  to  copy. 
He  descants  upon  the  rapler-like  wit  of  the  artist,  his  "  fiery  com- 
batlveness  '*  in  asserting  his  favorite  esthetic  theories,  and  the 
fear  his  terrible  tongue  commanded  In  society.  Not  the  less, 
however,  he  records  a  personal  triumph  which  he,  Frank  Harris, 
enjoyed  over  the  noted  persifleur.  They  were  dining  out  and 
Whistler  had  jeered  him  on  his  appointment  as  editor  of  The 
Fortnightly  Review  and  his  mediocre  conduct  of  the  same,  to  the 
joy  of  the  whole  table.    Then  Harris  took  his  revenge. 

"  Strange,"  I  said,  *'  how  your  views  of  art,  Master,  are  echoed  in 
Paris.     I  was  talking  with  Degas  the  other  day;  you  know  he  too  is  a 
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great  painter,  with  a  tongue  for  a  whip.  I  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  English  painters,  and  he  made  fun  of  them:  he  wouldn't  hear  of 
Leighton,  nor  Millais,  nor  any  of  them,  and  at  last  I  said,  *  But  what  do 
you  think  of  Whistler?    Whistler  surely  is  a  master?* 

"  '  Vistlaire?  '  he  repeated,  *  connais  pas;  jamais  entendu  ce  nom-la. 
Que-f ait-il ?  '  (Whistler?  I  don't  know  him;  have  never  heard  the 
name.    What  does  he  do?) 

"  Of  course,  I  tried  to  explain  how  great  you  were.  Master ;  described 
your  marvellous  color-schemes,  amazing  arrangements:  impressions  like 
Hokusai;  but  Degas  only  shrugged  his  shoulders:  '  Connais  pas-Vist- 
laire,  connais  pas,  du  tout!'  (Don't  know  this  Whistler — don't  know 
him  at  all.) 

"  So  at  last  in  despair  I  told  him  that  you,  too,  were  a  wit,  as  he  was, 
with  a  bitter  tongue,  an  extraordinary  talent  of  speech,  the  wittiest  talker 
in  England. 

"  *  Dommage,'  Degas  broke  in,  *  he  should  paint  with  his  tongue — 
then  he  might  be  a  genius.'  " 

Everyone  laughed,  delighted  to  see  the  biter  bit;  but  it  was  some  time 
before  the  cordial  relations  between  Whistler  and  myself  were  restored. 

According  to  Mr.  Harris's  text,  this  incident  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  late  eighties — 1888  or  1889 — and  the  credit  of  his 
brilliant  retort  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  Degas  knew  noth- 
ing of  Whistler  at  that  time.  Now  about  1890  was  published 
(its  writing  was  of  course  anterior)  George  Moore's  "  Impres- 
sions and  Opinions,"  which  contains  a  notable  essay  on  Degas. 
In  this  paper  the  author  is  at  pains  to  set  forth  the  personal 
traits  of  the  great  French  artist  and  especially  his  hatred  of  the 
reclame  (as  we  would  say,  the  '*  spotlight ")  as  regarded  his 
art.    And  we  find  this : 

All  the  meanness  of  la  vie  de  parade,  so  persistently  sought  by  Mr. 
Whistler,  is  bitterly  displeasing  to  him.  Speaking  to  Mr.  Whistler  {sic) 
he  said,  "  My  dear  friend,  you  conduct  yourself  in  life  just  as  if  you 
had  no  talent  at  all."  Again  speaking  of  the  same  person  and  at  a  time 
when  he  was  having  numerous  photographs  taken.  Degas  said,  "  You 
cannot  talk  to  him;  he  throws  his  cloak  around  him  and  goes  off  to  the 
photographer." 

Evidently  there  is  a  kink  in  Mr.  Harris's  chronology,  but 
outside  of  that  (as  we  say  in  America)  his  story  is  a  good 
one  and  very  creditable  to  Frank  Harris. 
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The  study  of  Renan,  while  one  of  the  most  pretentious  in  the 
book  and  strongly  written  in  parts — the  fine  passionate  out- 
burst on  Paul,  for  example — to  my  mind  often  verges  on  cari- 
cature. It  fans  the  reader's  smoldering  discontent  to  a  flame 
and  presses  the  question  of  veracity  which  discounts  the  value 
of  too  many  of  these  "  portraits."  This  essay  also  displays  a 
sort  of  courage  in  Mr.  Harris  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  take 
on  his  own  say-so.  He  sometimes  gives  himself  the  upper-hand 
of  Renan  in  their  debates — not  an  unusual  proceeding  of  Mr. 
Harris  with  his  subjects,  by  the  bye.  He  gives  himself  the  best 
speeches  in  these  alleged  interviews  with  Renan — he,  the  rela- 
tively obscure  journahst,  who  should  have  been  thrilled  to  his 
marrow  with  the  pride  of  listening  to  the  greatest  liberal  scholar, 
the  most  eloquent  talker  in  Europe.  And  of  his  own  talk  he 
says:  "He  (Renan)  swallowed  it  all  greedily,  smiling  and 
twirling  his  thumbs.  .  .  .  But  it  was  not  worth  while  to  try 
to  correct  his  illimitable  conceit." 

This  is  "  going  some  "  indeed,  even  for  one  who  is  "  always 
artist  rather  than  reporter "  and  who  pretends  to  "  spiritual 
divination  and  not  to  verbal  accuracy." 

Mr.  Harris  is  at  pains  to  make  M.  Renan  (and  the  reader) 
listen  to  his  strictures  upon  the  Life  of  Jesus,  which  are  not 
remarkable  for  profundity;  and  he  pictures  Renan  as  eager  to 
hear  and  contest  them,  although  his  book  had  years  before  been 
attacked  from  every  standpoint  by  the  ablest  Christian  apologists 
in  Europe.  "  Renan's  longing  for  praise  seemed  to  me  almost 
childish,"  says  our  judicious  author.  "  What  can  praise  or  blame 
matter  to  one  who  knows  he  has  done  his  work?  His  cawing 
like  a  hungry  baby-rook  for  a  morsel  of  praise  stiffened  me." 
.  .,  .  Mr.  Harris  is  perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the  book  so  amus- 
ing as  in  this  paper  on  Renan.  And  surely  nowhere  else  does 
his  role  of  artistic  reporter  seem  to  bear  so  severe  a  strain. 

However,  there  is  a  worse  thing  than  his  "  patronizing"  of 
Renan,  and  that  is  his  caricaturing  of  him.  I  do  not  recall  ever 
having  read  so  gross  a  libel  and  travesty  upon  a  man  whose  life 
and  writings  were  known  to  all  the  world.  Mr.  Harris  denies 
the  virtue  of  truth  to  the  great,  man  who  chose  the  words  Feri- 
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tatem  dilext  (I  have  loved  the  truth)  for  his  tombstone.  He 
then  proceeds  to  more  painful  censures: — 

*'  Again  and  again  one  is  brought  up  with  a  shock  by  his 
(Kenan's)  extraordinary,  abnormal  sensuality.  Here  are  really 
the  two  poles  between  which  the  man  swings.  He  was  a  hope- 
less unbeliever,  and  at  the  same  time  given  over  to  all  pleasures, 
pleasures  of  thought,  pleasures  of  sentiment  (his  heroes  love  to 
weep  like  women),  pleasures  of  the  senses.  As  we  have  seen, 
he  was  gross  in  body,  indolent  physically;  altogether  unable  to 
appreciate  finely  either  an  athlete  or  a  saint,  much  less  a  hero." 

Again:  "He  (Renan)  takes  himself  for  a  measure  of  the 
Ideal,  and  he  is  not  justified.  The  reason  of  his  failure  is  un- 
mistakable. First  of  all,  he  is  a  Frenchman,  and  the  French 
are  somewhat  obsessed  by  the  sense  of  sex  (Oh,  Mr.  Harris!), 
apt  to  be  too  much  given  to  sensual  delights.  Then,  too,  Renan 
was  brought  up  as  a  priest  and  his  natural  desires  thereby  sub- 
jected to  unnatural  restraint.  In  consequence  of  this  he  seems 
to  have  found  sex-attraction  quite  irresistible;  he  is  weaker 
even  than  the  ordinary  Frenchman;  he  does  not  only  yield  to 
temptation;  he  seeks  it  out." 

All  this  seems  to  me  assertion  without  proof,  and  I  am  sure 
it  will  not  be  acquiesced  in  by  those  who  know  their  Renan. 
It  is  ridiculous  of  Mr.  Harris  to  take  the  play  of  UAhbesse  de 
Jouarre  as  proving  the  case  against  Renan.  Even  Father  Barry 
in  his  life  of  Renan,  anxious  as  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  should 
be  to  discredit  and  diminish  the  great  infidel  whom  other  priests 
did  not  scruple  to  call  the  Anti-Christ,  does  not  go  so  far.  He 
censures  the  work  indeed  (an  intellectual  exercise  of  the  author's 
old  age),  but  he  does  not  pretend  to  find  in  it  a  sure  ground  for 
postulating  Renan's  personal  immorality.  The  worst  that  Dr. 
Barry  can  bring  himself  to  say  is  this : 

*'  Himself  a  rare  example  of  hard  work,  sober,  studious, 
moderate,  decorous,  whose  life  hid  nothing  of  which  he  need  be 
ashamed,  he  followed  after  the  multitude,  not  to  sin  as  they  did, 
but  in  flowery  phrases  to  condone  their  sinning." 

Here  Father  Barry,  a  stern  theologian  of  the  faith  which 
Renan  abandoned,  reads  a  lesson  in  charity  to  Frank  Harris,  a 
writer  who  has  never  been  accused  of  slurring  the  sex-motive  in 
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his  productions.  The  true  explanation  is  that  Father  Barry  was 
better  informed  than  Mr.  Harris  both  as  to  the  literary  works, 
the  hermeneutic  labors,  and  the  personal  character  of  Renan. 
And  he  was  also  without  the  vices  of  "  snap  '^  judgment  and  hasty 
writing,  which  unfortunately  sometimes  pertain  to  the  '*  artist  as 
reporter." 

I  have  been  reading  Renan  for  twenty-five  years  and  still 
count  the  Souvenirs  de  ma  Jeunesse  as  marking  an  epoch  in  my 
intellectual  growth.  (It  is  one  of  the  books  I  reread  at  least 
every  other  year.)  I  believe  one  can  admire  him  prodigiously 
without  believing  that  he  destroyed  the  Christ  of  Revelation, 
and  that  one  may  dislike  the  freedom  of  certain  writings  of  his 
(I  don't  myself)  without  therein  finding  reason  to  impeach  the 
purity  of  his  life.  Now  having  been  a  student  of  Renan  all  those 
years  and  having  overlooked  nothing  of  real  credit  and  impor- 
tance that  has  been  written  about  him  in  French  or  English,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Mr.  Harris  will  do  well  to  expunge 
this  offensive  matter  from  future  editions  of  his  book.  It  is 
bad  criticism  besides,  marking  an  awkward  inconsistency  In  Frank 
Harris,  some  of  whose  essays  in  fiction  claim  a  large  tolerance 
on  moral  grounds.  Also  I  recommend  him  to  correct  throughout 
this  essay  the  superior  tone  which  he  maintains  toward  his  dis- 
tinguished subject: — it  is  truly  of  a  sort  to  make  the  judicious 
grieve  I 

Renan's  own  view  of  his  personal  morality  and  his  sense 
of  responsibility  in  that  regard  is  set  down  in  the  Souvenirs^ 
above  referred  to,  one  of  the  last  and  most  delightful  works  of 
his  pen,  which  he  clearly  intended  as  an  apologia  for  his  whole 
life.  The  candor  and  complete  honesty  of  the  following  state- 
ment have  never  been  questioned  by  the  fair-minded: — 

"  My  clerical  ideas  have  exercised  a  still  greater  influence  over  me  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  rules  of  morality.  I  should  have  looked  upon  it  as  a 
lack  of  decorum  if  I  had  made  any  change  in  my  habits  upon  this  score. 
The  world  at  large,  in  its  ignorance  of  spiritual  things,  believes  that  men 
only  abandon  the  ecclesiastical  calling  because  they  find  its  duties  too 
severe.  I  should  never  have  forgiven  myself  if  I  had  done  anything  to 
lend  even  a  semblance  of  reason  to  views  so  superficial.  With  my  extreme 
conscientiousness,  I  was  anxious  to  be  at  peace  with  myself,  and  I  continued 
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to  live  in  Paris  the  life  which  I  had  led  in  the  seminary.  .  .  .  Thus  it 
may  upon  the  whole  be  said,  that  I  have  come  short  in  little  of  my  clerical 
promises.  I  have  exchanged  spirituality  for  ideality.  I  have  been  truer 
to  my  engagements  than  many  priests  apparently  more  regular  in  their 
conduct." 

With  the  reservations  noted  above  in  no  captious  spirit,  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  there  remains  very  much  in  Mr.  Harris's 
book  to  fairly  challenge  the  critic  to  what  Swinburne  called  the 
"  noble  pleasure  of  praising."  The  sketch  of  Oscar  Wilde  Is 
admirably  clever,  even  dramatic,  full  of  pertinent  detail  and 
unstaled  anecdote;  while  the  sentiment  breathes  of  manly  friend- 
ship neither  weakened  by  apology  nor  made  suspect  by  affecta- 
tion. 

Mr.  Harris  shows  himself  as  Wilde's  friend  in  the  latter's 
darkest  days  (and  this  we  have  long  known  from  credible  wit- 
nesses) :  the  result  Is  good  both  for  art  and  human  nature. 

Less  cannot  be  said  of  the  few  and  pregnant  pages  devoted 
to  the  equally  unfortunate  De  Maupassant.  There  Is  some  writ- 
ing in  this  paper  which  exhibits  Mr.  Harris  at  his  best — when 
he  rises  from  super-journalism  to  literature.  It  may  be  that  he 
tells  us  too  much  or  too  little  In  regard  to  the  circumstances  of 
Maupassant's  downfall:  speaking  In  the  claimed  character  of  a 
personal  friend,  his  responslblhty  Is  not  a  light  one.  But  his  pity 
for  the  great  artist  caught  In  the  toils  of  a  most  sordid  tragedy, 
Is  depicted  with  moving  force  and  Indeed  affects  us  almost  too 
cruelly,  while  his  final  commentary  long  haunts  the  mind: — 

"  The  worship  of  the  great  goddess  Aselgela  is  sweet  Indeed, 
honey  to  the  lips ;  but  the  price  she  exacts  from  her  devotees  Is 
appalling.  How  many  of  them  I  have  known,  and  how  brilliant 
they  were:  her  victims  are  taken  from  the  most  gifted  of  the 
sons  of  men." 

The  Meredith,  too,  though  one  of  the  briefest  essays,  is  in- 
ferior to  none  In  point  of  penetrative  criticism,  sound  judgment, 
level  sympathy  and  just  appreciation.  Mr.  Harris's  manner 
toward  his  distinguished  subject  Is  all  that  we  have  a  right  to 
ask,  and  the  personal  beauty  of  Meredith  (Mr.  Harris  Is  very 
sensitive  to  beauty  in  man  or  woman)  fills  the  whole  picture  with 
light     The  estimation  of  Meredith  as  a  critic  points  us  to  an  in- 
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tellectual  trait  of  that  great  man  that  has  been  ill  recognized. 
There  is  nothing  more  valuable  in  Mr.  Harris's  book  and  it 
should  purchase  him  indulgence  for  his  worst  shortcomings. 
Meredith  had  shown  personal  kindness  to  our  author  and  was 
indeed  among  the  first  to  allow  his  extraordinary  talent  for 
short-story  writing  (of  which  he  has  made  too  little,  more's  the 
pity).  All  this  sweetens  the  tribute  and  attracts  something  of 
Meredith's  own  high  spirit  to  these  pages. 

Memorable,  and  not  less  true  than  memorable,  are  its  closing 
words : — 

"  He  was  the  one  writer  of  the  time  of  whom  we  were  all 
proud.  He  went  through  life  crowned,  and  nothing  he  said  or 
did  injured  his  reputation  or  tarnished  the  sovereign  lustre  of 
his  genius.  He  was  poor  with  dignity  and  a  friend  of  man  with- 
out affectation  or  snobbishness:  his  joy  in  living,  his  sympathy, 
his  happy  valiance  made  life  brighter  to  all  of  us." 

Swinburne,  Browning,  Matthew  Arnold,  Maeterlinck  and 
others  more  or  less  known  to  fame  are  touched  upon  in  Mr. 
Harris's  alert,  suggestive  style,  which  if  it  does  not  always  give 
delight,  is  none  the  less  useful  in  stimulating  the  spirit  of  dissent 
and  contradiction.  His  ruling  that  Keats  stands  higher  as  a  poet 
than  Milton,  is  typical  of  the  bravery  of  his  method.  Also 
his  observation  that  Swinburne's  prose  reminded  him  of  "  the 
little  wooden  painted  marionettes  of  a  child's  Noah's  Ark." 
The  pen-picture  of  Swinburne,  it  should  be  said,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  in  the  book. 

Of  capital  interest  also  is  the  concentrated  study  of  Anatole 
France,  whom  Mr.  Harris  aptly  names  the  wisest  and  most  ar- 
ticulate, if  not  the  strongest  or  noblest  of  living  Frenchmen.  As 
a  piece  of  artistic  reporting  this  calls  for  candid  praise;  not  the 
least  of  its  merits  is  its  transparent  veracity.  For  one  may  sus- 
pect some  of  these  interviews  to  be  more  or  less  apocryphal  (and 
none  the  worse  for  that) ,  but  this  with  France  has  the  accent  of 
sincerity.  The  talk  is  France,  and  Mr.  Harris  is  wise  enough 
to  leave  him  a  fair  moiety  of  it.  This  paper  will  be  read  with 
the  keener  interest  that  it  is  now  known  illness  and  senility  have 
put  a  period  to  the  literary  labors  of  Anatole  France.  Curi- 
ously, too,  it  seems  to  mark  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of 
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the  interviewer.  In  the  Carlyle  and  the  Renan  we  saw  him 
apparently  tender  of  the  religious  sentiment — not  going  the  full 
length  with  his  distinguished  interlocutors.  In  the  France  we 
have  this: — 

"  You  once  said,  cher  maitre,  that  religion  no  longer  existed  in  France: 
did  you  mean  that  literally?  " 

"  Religion  is  dead  in  France,"  he  repeated;  "  it  can  never  be  revived, 
nobody  cares  for  it  or  pays  any  attention  to  it;  v^^e  have  done  for  ever 
v^ith  monks  and  monkery.  Even  the  Church  is  only  a  means  of  political 
action,  or  rather  reaction,"  he  laughed.  "  But  in  England  religion  is  still 
alive,  is  it  not?  " 

"  In  England  one  can  still  find  the  corpse  by  one's  nose,"  I  remarked. 

France  laughed,  "  That's  the  very  w^ord ;  here  the  corpse  is  desseche; 
but  in  England  still  malodorous;  we're  a  hundred  years  ahead  of  you." 

The  assumption  seemed  to  me  daring.  "  But  is  religion  done  with  al- 
together, in  your  opinion  ?  "  I  asked  in  some  wonderment. 

"  Certainly,"  he  replied,  apparently  surprised  even  by  the  question. 
"  The  whole  paraphernalia  of  miracles  and  beliefs  in  a  life  after  death 
and  an  anthropomorphic  God — all  gone  for  ever,  swept  clean  away — 
and  a  good  thing  too." 

"Religion,  then,  is  rather  like  measles,  a  childish  complaint?"  I 
probed. 

"That's  it,  just  that,"  he  continued;  "and  we've  got  rid  not  only  of 
the  Christian  religion,  but  also  of  the  morality  as  well.  Of  course.  Chris- 
tian morality  was  absolutely  childish  and  contradictory :  we  had  to  get  quit 
of  it  all.'* 

"  But  surely,"  I  insisted,  "  one  of  these  days  we  shall  have  a  scientific 
morality.  The  laws  of  health  of  both  body  and  spirit  will  be  ascertained 
and  taught.  And  when  once  the  canon  is  accepted  and  established  it  will 
excite  emotion  and  gradually  become  sacred,  and  so  religion  will  again 
be  brought  back  into  life." 

"  I  see  no  need  of  it,"  he  retorted.  "  On  est  sage  en  France!*  he  went 
on  earnestly:  "We  have  the  race  quality  of  moderation  in  our  bones: 
it's  rather  an  esthetical  than  an  ethical  idea,  if  you  will;  but  we  are  mod- 
erate and  prudent  by  nature  in  everything,  and  that's  all  one  wants  in 
life." 

This  seems  to  be  veracious  enough,  though  the  reader  will 
think  it  a  rather  drab  philosophy  for  the  genial  creator  of  Maitre 
Jerome  Coignard.  But  is  it  the  whole  truth?  It  seems  to  me 
the  very  nature  of  Frenchmen  must  change  before  they  will  aban- 
don the  incomparable  romance  of  religion.     The  answer  will 
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come  undoubtedly  when  France  shall  have  emerged  from  the 
fiery  trial  through  which  she  is  now  passing.  I  think  she  will 
continue  to  do  homage  to  the  Saints  of  Faith  and  Infidelity — not 
the  least  favored  and  caressed  of  whom  will  be  the  charming 
St.  Anatole  I 

To  sum  up,  then:  a  good  sticking  reality  of  a  book  with  more 
blood  than  ink  in  the  making  thereof.  Frank  Harris  is  no  saint, 
pardie^  and  his  opinions  are  no  more  infallible  than  his  tastes  are 
esthetically  beyond  question  or  his  manners  always  unexception- 
able in  reporting  the  Great  Ones  he  has  met.  A  genuine  man 
withal,  who  knows  both  men  and  books  and  who  has  been  a 
profitable  observer  in  some  of  the  privileged  places  of  the  world. 
The  rebel  in  him  that  Carlyle  perceived  gives  a  tang  to  all  he 
writes.  His  book  will  not  be  slighted  by  the  discerning,  but  it  is 
anathema  to  literary  snobs. 


THAT  NIGHT  I  DANCED 

Wilton  Agnew  Barrett 

THAT  night  I  danced, 
And  he  was  still  only  a  little  while  in  the  earth. 
People,  if  they  had  known. 
Would  have  said  I  was  cold-hearted  and  did  not  care  much, 
But  all  that  day  I  had  been  seeing  his  face — 
The  face  shut  in  the  buried  coffin — 
And  the  pain  had  made  a  darkness  of  my  heart. 
So  to  whirl  and  wend  through  the  dancers  seemed  little  sin- 
To  give  over  to  the  music,  little  forgetfulness. 
For  the  dead,  if  they  have  the  power  to  remember, 
Have  the  gift  to  understand. 
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THE  .ESTHETIC  STRUGGLE 
IN  AMERICA 

WiLLAUD  Huntington  Wright 

FOR  several  months  there  have  been  rumors  of  a  new 
departure  In  the  art  world — the  establishment  of  an 
association  calling  Itself  the  People's  Art  Guild.  From 
time  to  time  articles  have  appeared  in  the  press,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  have  either  patronized  or  ridiculed  this  venture.  I 
believe  the  time  has  now  come  for  an  explanation  of  the  Guild's 
purpose  and  for  a  statement  of  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished. The  undertaking  is  a  serious  one  and  deserves  not  only 
serious  publicity  but  serious  encouragement.  Dr.  John  Weichsel, 
its  founder,  has  two  aims  in  view:  first,  to  permit  all  the  con- 
scientious painters  of  America  to  expose,  without  expense  to 
themselves,  often  and  in  the  company  of  their  more  advanced 
confreres;  and  secondly,  to  aid  the  great  majority  of  the  people, 
who  rarely  see  art  expressions,  to  witness,  without  cost  and  in 
comfort,  the  best  efforts  of  these  many  artists. 

With  the  socialistic  side  of  the  movement — that  is,  with  its 
attempt  to  democratize  painting — I  am  not  concerned.  But 
within  the  husk  of  a  dubious  political  idea  I  see  the  kernel  of 
ultimate  good.  To-day,  as  in  the  past,  the  most  deserving 
artists  are  very  seldom  the  ones  who  receive  the  greatest  credit. 
In  America  it  is  only  too  plainly  evident  that  the  majority  of  our 
critics  choose,  with  fatalistic  invariability,  the  inferior  and 
decadent  painters  on  which  to  spill  their  praise.  Contemplate  the 
market  value  of  such  artists  as  Dabo,  Davies,  Winslow  Homer, 
Hassam,  Sargent,  Weir  and  Cecilia  Beaux.  Then  consider  the 
almost  entire  lack  of  demand  for  the  works  of  Of,  Sheeler,  Mor- 
gan Russell,  Macdonald- Wright  and  Man  Ray.  I  actually  believe 
that  a  Homer  or  a  Sargent  would  bring  more  money  than  even 
a  Cezanne  or  a  Matisse.  The  pubhc,  in  the  main,  follows  the 
critics;  and  the  art  galleries,  which  are  commercial  institutions, 
adhere  to  public  taste.  Thus  we  see  the  works  of  men  who 
should  still  be  in  art  schools  or  devoting  their  energies  to  articles 
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of  utilitarian  or  decorative  destinies,  lauded  vehemently,  promi- 
nently exposed  and  bought  at  exorbitant  figures. 

It  is  high  time  some  method  was  devised  whereby  second- 
rate  painters  would  gain  only  second-rate  esteem  so  that  the 
field  might  be  left  clear  for  the  truly  strong  and  important  men 
who  devote  their  faculties  to  aesthetic  expression.  I  am  not 
enough  of  an  optimist  to  believe  that  our  art  critics  can  be 
dragged  from  out  their  conventional  wallow.  Every  advance 
and  innovation  in  the   evolution  of  painting  has  been  met  by 

i  ridicule  and  anathema,  and  history  shows  that  it  takes  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  for  the  average  critic  to  come  abreast  of 
the  activities  In  which  he  deals.     But  with  the  advent  of  the 

!  People's  Art  Guild  there  will  at  least  be  an  opening  for  these 
better  and  more  serious  painters  whose  progress  has  outrun  the 
ponderous  minds  of  critics,  or  who  have  incurred  the  enmity  of 
the  art  cliques  which  dominate  New  York.  The  great  obstacle 
which  confronts  the  deserving  painter  in  America  is  his  inability 
to  get  a  showing.  This  year,  because  of  the  obvious  difliculty 
of  obtaining  work  from  abroad,  the  local  galleries  have  reluc- 
tantly thrown  their  doors  open  to  modern  American  painters, 
with  the  result  that  many  good  men,  heretofore  unknown,  have 
come  to  the  fore  and  made  sales. 

After  all,  the  encouragement  the  painter  needs  Is  a  chance 
to  expose,  so  that  he  may  make  a  direct  appeal  to  those  visitors 
who  are  able  to  comprehend  him.  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
artist — the  conscientious  seeker  for  significant  plastic  expres- 
sion— has,  by  the  very  choice  of  his  life  work,  set  himself,  in  a 
measure,  outside  the  struggle  for  existence.  Always  he  lives  in 
the  hope  that  someone  will  see  and  appreciate  and  aid  his  en- 
deavors, although  he  knows  that  even  under  these  circumstances 
there  is  little  chance  of  his  attaining  to  that  degree  of  luxury 
which  the  man  of  mere  commerce  enjoys.  He  Is  ever  the  Instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  a  great  force  which,  while  urging  him  on 
to  renewed  efforts,  withholds  from  him  material  usufructs  and 
benefits.  Of  course,  I  am  not  referring  here  to  those  talents 
who  choose  painting  as  they  would  a  commercial  career.  For 
such  men  I  have  no  respect.  But  I  believe  that  those  other 
painters  who  struggle  and  experiment  and  try  to  carry  forward 
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the  standard  of  their  art,  should  be  given  an  opportunity  of 
reaching  those  capable  of  understanding.  So  long  has  the  world 
looked  upon  art  as  pretty  and  inconsequential  decoration — an 
appanage  of  the  rich,  the  idle,  and  the  vicious — that  the  artists 
themselves  have  come  to  be  viewed  as  parasites,  effeminate,  lazy 
and  hypocritical,  who  conduct  a  colossal  and  tacit  quackery  in 
order  to  entice  a  living  from  a  world  in  which  they  are  too 
cowardly  and  weak-minded  to  fight. 

This  opinion  applies  very  specifically  to  modern  painters. 
In  fact,  the  majority  of  critics  openly  make  this  accusation 
against  them.  To  be  sure,  the  belief  is  not  without  foundation. 
Every  advance  in  knowledge — scientific,  economic  and  philo- 
sophical— has  been  accompanied  by  a  host  of  charlatans;  and 
modern  painting  especially  has  suffered  by  the  presence  of  in- 
competents whose  one  desire  is  to  attract  notoriety  by  outlandish 
hizarreries.  Thus  have  our  shortsighted,  susceptible  critics  been 
led  astray.  They  would  denounce  Pasteur  because  of  Cag- 
liostro. 

It  is  to  correct  this  dangerous  and  ignorant  error  that  the 
Guild  proposes  to  lend  its  efforts.  By  giving  an  opportunity  to 
all,  it  will  expose  what  is  best  alongside  of  what  is  weakest;  and 
it  will,  in  addition,  bring  the  public  into  personal  contact  with  the 
artists  themselves.  This  latter  point  is  important.  People  are 
better  judges  of  human  nature  and  strength  of  personality  than 
they  are  of  pictures ;  and  it  would  be  an  unfortunate  day  for  the 
business  man  who  paints  for  a  living  to  appear  before  pur- 
chasers along  with  the  truly  conscientious  artist.  The  pur- 
chasers would  not  like  the  artist,  because  he  would  not  fawn 
and  flatter  their  tastes,  but  through  the  antagonism  which  would 
arise,  the  buyer  would  feel  the  superior  force  of  the  true  artist's 
intelligence,  for  the  artist  is  one  who  expands  naively  to  even 
the  smallest  appreciation  or  desire  on  another's  part  to  learn; 
and  he  becomes  combative  and  insuperable  in  the  presence  of 
mere  ignorant  pedantry. 

Under  the  plans  of  the  Guild,  that  portion  of  the  public 
which  is  untutored  but  desirous  of  knowledge,  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  ideas  from  the  painters  themselves  in- 
stead of  reading  them  in  the  distorted  articles  of  our  journalists. 
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Herein  will  be  given  a  decided  stimulus  to  public  Interest  in  a 
complex  and  intellectual  pursuit.  As  a  nation,  we  view  art  from 
the  standpoint  of  Idle  curiosity,  with  the  result  that  our  critics 
are  not  called  upon  to  take  painting  seriously.  When  a  genuine 
public  Interest  is  aroused,  even  though  it  Is  limited,  there  will 
simultaneously  grow  up  a  demand  for  more  precise,  Intelligent 
critics;  and  these  critics,  in  turn,  will  react  and  create  a  still 
higher  standard. 

^^The  art  dealer  is  not  to  blame  for  conditions.  He  is  not  a 
philanthropist  but  a  business  man  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
large  rentals  for  years  in  order  to  educate  the  public  to  a  higher 
plane  of  aesthetic  appreciation.  He  Is  the  middleman,  standing 
between  the  painting  factory  and  the  people's  undeveloped  taste. 
He  handles,  with  impartiality,  the  works  of  a  Rubens  or  a  KrolL 
It  Is  not  his  place  to  distinguish  between  a  Daumler  and  a  paint- 
ing by  the  Zorachs.  If  he  is  an  astute  dealer,  he  finds  out  what 
the  public  wants  and  gets  It;  and  the  public,  as  a  rule,  wants  what 
the  critics  tell  them  they  ought  to  have.  The  only  harm  done 
by  the  gallery-owner  Is  that  he  makes  it  easier  for  the  critical 
buyer  to  purchase  works  of  the  Inferior  painter,  whereas  other- 
wise the  buyer  would  have  to  seek  for  what  he  wanted  and  make 
his  own  selections.  Thus  the  client's  taste  Is  retarded,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  many  good  painters  are  kept  out  of  public  view. 
The  Guild,  If  It  succeeds — and  It  Is  more  than  well  started— will 
eventually  do  away  with  the  commercial  gallery-owner  as  a 
force,  and  will  place  him  in  a  position  of  a  small  broker.  The 
artist  will  be  more  apt  to  benefit— If  ever — In  his  lifetime  and 
will  receive  his  full  price  without  the  merchant's  commission. 

Another  commendable  plan  of  Dr.  Weichsel's  Is  the  estab- 
lishment of  supply  stores  where  artists  can  buy  their  materials  at 
cost.  There  will  be  shops  where  the  painter  can  make  his  own 
frames.  If  he  desires,  or  buy  them  at  the  lowest  possible  figure. 
By  opening  workshops.  Dr.  Weichsel  also  hopes  to  turn  the  tal- 
ents of  incompetent  creators  Into  the  line  of  craftsmanship,  thus 
providing  a  livelihood  and  a  pleasurable  vocation  for  the  many 
artisans  who  have  gone  ashore  on  the  reefs  'of  an  incompre- 
hensible ambition.  If  the  new  movement  fails  in  everything 
save  the  resurrection  of   craftsmanship.   It  will   have   achieved 
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something  worth  while.  We  have  few  competent  craftsmen  in 
America,  although  there  are  many  men  who  could  qualify  had 
they  not  chosen  an  expression  beyond  their  powers.  As  great 
producers  of  plastic  art  these  men  will  never  exist,  but  as  deco- 
rators of  the  charming  and  useful  instruments  of  the  interior 
they  will  have  a  mission.  All  they  need  is  their  present  talent, 
plus  the  proper  practical  training.  Cellini  will  live  In  his  craft 
long  after  we  have  forgotten  his  fabulous  literature;  and  after 
all,  it  is  more  intellectually  elevating  and  satisfying  to  succeed 
as  an  exalted  artisan  than  to  fail  dismally  as  an  artist. 

The  generating  idea  of  the  Guild  is  to  make  the  artist's  life 
more  livable  by  helping  him  to  earn  a  living  Independent  of  the 
fluctuations  in  art  styles,  and  to  make  the  people's  life  more 
beautiful  by  bringing  them  in  direct  contact  with  the  artist's 
work.  The  artist,  I  believe,  will  be  the  first  to  be  benefited. 
His  gain  will  be  material,  while  the  public's  gain  will  be  Intel- 
lectual. Many  persons,  no  doubt,  through  frequent  contact  with 
works  of  art,  will  be  led  to  buy  pictures — persons  who,  lack- 
ing the  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar  with  this  newly-opened 
field,  would  still  continue  to  surround  themselves  by  blank  wall 
spaces  or  department-store  chromos.  In  fine,  the  Guild  Is  an 
association  which  carries  art  to  the  people  themselves  and  sells, 
without  commission,  the  refinements  of  the  artist's  knowledge  of 
order  and  beauty.  Modern  art  since  Cezanne  is  the  beginning 
of  a  new  Renaissance;  but  the  people  in  this  country  are  unaware 
of  its  great  significance. 

It  is  not  entirely  the  fault  of  the  American  people  that  they 
lag  far  behind  all  other  civilized  nations  in  aesthetic  apprecia- 
tion. The  aggressive  ignorance  and  theopneustic  cant  fed  them 
by  the  majority  of  native  critics — together  with  the  chauvinistic 
fiction  that  the  pictures  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  are  repre- 
sentative and  educational — are  In  themselves  sufficient  to  bring 
about  an  Indefinite  deferment  of  Intelligent  artistic  taste.  There 
has  grown  up  a  sort  of  sacred  awe  in  the  aesthetically  Illiterate 
for  such  reactionary  writers  as  Royal  Cortlssoz,  Kenyon  Cox, 
Professor  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr.,  and  Charles  H.  Caffin; 
and  so  long  as  their  Influence  persists,  America  will  retain  Its 
innocence  of  all  those  deeper  problems  of  art  which  must  be 
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mastered  before  a  true  understanding  can  be  brought  about. 
These  gentlemen,  blind  to  the  graver  concerns  of  painting  and 
faultlessly  disguised  In  a  borrowed  cloak  of  superficial  and  dog- 
matic erudition,  woo  the  ear  of  the  untutored  by  the  platitudes 
of  a  pseudo-culture,  until  the  subject  Is  hopelessly  obscured. 
/C\  The  critic  to  whom,  above  all  others.  Is  attributable  our  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  aspirations  and  achievements  of  paint- 
ing is  Mr.  Cortissoz,  the  doyen  of  our  art  reviewers — an  indus- 
trious, sincere,  well-informed,  commonplace,  unlllumined  writer, 
who  possesses  a  marked  antipathy  to  all  that  Is  new.  He  be- 
longs to  the  aesthetic  and  intellectual  vintage  of  the  'sixties:  he 
is,  in  fact,  almost  pre-Raphaelitic  In  attitude,  clinging  with  a 
kind  of  desperate  fear  to  the  established  and  accepted  past,  pre- 
ferring the  easy  security  of  precedent  to  the  more  exacting 
security  of  the  present.  As  a  great  concession  to  modernism  he 
thinks  that  Sargent  is  the  last  legitimate  ward  in  paint.  He 
displays  all  the  college  professor's  timidity  of  thought,  and  lack 
of  Interest  and  enthusiasm  for  that  which  has  not  been  written 
down  and  agreed  to.  Thus  he  always  plays  safe  by  adhering 
doggedly  to  the  musty  text-books.  He  was  bitterly  hostile  to 
Zuloaga  on  the  occasion  of  the  Hispanic  Society's  exhibition  of 
that  painter's  work  in  1909:  he  was  crudely  antagonistic  to  the 
display  of  modern  Scandinavian  art  at  the  American  Art  Gal- 
leries in  19 12;  and  his  rage  was  unbounded  when  he  beheld  the 
Armory  show  in  19 13.  Whenever  he  is  confronted  by  art 
which  he  cannot  understand  readily,  he  is  surly  and  ill-tempered. 
One  may  judge  by  his  book  that  his  slogan  is  "  art  and  common- 
sense  " — commonsense  being  measured  by  the  limitations  of  his 
own  obsolete  viewpoint.  (His  lyric  raptures  over  such  painters 
as  Metcalf,  Hassam,  Reid  and  Weir,  are  excellent  gauges  of 
his  appreclatory  calibre.)  A  degree  of  ignorance  may  be  per- 
mitted every  man,  but  I  am  somewhat  astounded  that  Mr.  Cor- 
tissoz requires  so  much  of  it  to  make  him  a  complete  suit.  And 
I  am  further  astounded  that  he  is  permitted  to  write  for  the 
paper  he  does.  That  publication  has,  in  its  other  departments, 
shown  an  admirable  spirit  In  securing  men  who  do  not  "  lag  su- 
perfluous "  in  their  line.  To  this  policy  Mr.  Cortissoz  is  dia- 
metrically opposed. 
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Mr.  Kenyon  Cox's  sole  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
art  is  his  na'ive  assertion  that  all  progress  in  painting  is  an  illu- 
sion.   This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  all  progress  in  psychol- 
ogy, biology,  heliotropism  and  chemistry  is  an  illusion,  for  the 
science  of  aesthetics  is  founded  on  all  of  these  other  sciences. 
Eminent  researchers  have   devoted  years  to   the   fundamental 
problems  of  artistic  reaction  and  apperception;  and  in  their  ex- 
perimentations new  discoveries  are  constantly  being  made.     To 
close  one's  mind  to  these  things  is  to  deny  the  existence  of  the 
floor  on  which  one  pretends  to  walk.     Mr.  Cox,  however,  unwit- 
tingly admits  this  basis,  as  is  seen  in  his  elaborate  and  erroneous 
explanation  of  composition,  or,  as  he  chooses  to  call  it,  "  de- 
sign."    Why  should  certain  rhythmic  lines  and  balances  of  vol- 
umes produce  aesthetic  pleasure?     Mr.  Cox  evades  the  answer, 
implying  that  what  pleases  him  is  right  and  what  displeases  him 
is  wrong.     Wherein  does  he  differ,  then,  from  the  man  who 
says,  ''  I  don't  know  what  art  is,  but  I  know  what  I  like  "  ?    He 
differs  only  in  so  far  as  he  dogmatizes  his  own  preference,  set- 
ting up  his  personal  taste  as  an  inflexible  standard.     Thus  he 
becomes  a  critic  in  contradistinction  to  the  man  who  admits  the 
possible  fallibility  of  his  arbitrary  and  haphazard  likes  and  dis- 
likes.    Were  Mr.  Cox's  taste  always  correct  one  might  forgive 
his  assumption  of  omnipotence  and  perfection :  but  since  he  is  at 
such  variance  with  the  conclusions  of  wiser  and  profounder  stu- 
dents of  aesthetics,  we  can  only  congratulate  him  on  his  self- 
satisfaction,  and  pass  on  to  deeper  knowledge,  led  by  men  who 
devote  their  lives  to  ascertaining  the  truth  concerning  aesthetic 
empathy  and  its  organic  accompaniments,  instead  of  to  denying 
the  existence  of  things  they  do  not  intuitively  comprehend.      Of 
the  deeper  art  knowledge  Mr.  Cox  is  benignly  innocent,  and  he 
is  sometimes  so  inexcusably  superficial  as  to  attempt  to  refute  the 
merit  of  certain  artists'  work  by  hanging  on  them  the  label  of 
insanity.    A  man  goes  insane:  therefore,  all  his  thought  is  imbe- 
cile and  his  work  crazy!    Are  we,  Indeed,  living  In  the  twentieth, 

century  when  such  primitive  paralogy  can  pass  for  logic? -"'"^ 

Mr.  Cox,  in  his  denial  of  progress,  Is  at  least  original.  That 
originality  I  would  be  the  last  to  deny  him.  The  trouble  Is  that 
he  is  apparently  unconscious  that  the  world  Is  moving  forward. 
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He  belongs  to  the  academy  of  antiquity.  Even  modern  academ- 
ism is  unknown  to  him.  He  paints  according  to  ancient  rule; 
thinks  in  well-worn  grooves;  and  lives  in  abject  worship  of  prece- 
dent and  principle.  He  believes  that  painting  stopped  with  the 
Renaissance  and  sculpture  with  Phidias. 

Mr.  Cox's  aesthetic  ossification  is  due  to  the  very  common 
error  (which  grows  out  of  one's  limit  to  understand)  that,  in 
order  to  appreciate  modern  painting  (and  I  do  not  mean  merely 
Post-Impressionism,  Cubism,  etc.),  one  must  forgo  the  older 
masters.  The  reverse  is  the  truth.  A  work  of  modern  art  must 
be  judged  by  the  same  aesthetic  principles  that  one  applies  to  the 
older  art;  and  modern  painting  must  stand  or  fall  on  its  adher- 
ence to  those  principles.  The  application  of*  these  principles  to 
the  complexities  of  modern  art  is  more  difficult,  of  course,  than 
to  ancient  art;  and  because  the  academician  is  unable  to  apply 
these  principles,  he  denies  that  the  principles  apply.  Thus  he 
raises  his  ignorance  to  a  virtue,  and  proceeds  to  condemn  the 
new  art,  frightening  away  the  pubhc  by  cries  of  "  madness,'' 
"  distortion,"  "  rubbish."  The  method,  if  childish  and  stupid, 
is  sometimes  effective.  But,  after  all,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  argu- 
ment, but  of  knowledge.  Mr.  Cox  is  without  that  knowledge — 
aggressively  and  loudly  so.  If  you  doubt  it  read  first  his  in- 
genuous The  Classic  Point  of  View:  then  read  Clive  Bell's  Art, 
or  the  books  of  Vernon  Lee  and  Anstruther-Thompson. 

Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr.,  is  Professor  of  Painting  at 
Princeton,  and  reveals  few  qualities  which  distinguish  him  from 
the  typical  scholastic  pedant.  His  contributions  to  aesthetic  criti- 
cism differ  only  in  detail  from  the  conventional  artistic  theories. 
His  prejudices  are  of  educational  rather  than  emotional  origin. 
That  which  is  inoffensive  from  the  standpoint  of  puritan  culture, 
provided  it  is  thoroughly  established  and  has  the  indelible  im- 
print of  traditional  approval  upon  it,  sways  him  toward  praise. 
Paradoxically  he  is  an  admirer  of  Roger  Fry,  but  he  entirely 
lacks  Fry's  courageous  attitude  toward  modern  painting.  Pro- 
fessor Mather  failed  completely  to  comprehend  the  significance 
of  the  Armory  show,  and  wrote  himself  down  an  inherent  con- 
servative who  was  unable  to  adjust  himself  to  such  conditions  as 
were  immediately  grasped  by  both  Roger  Fry  and  Berensen  on 
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the  occasion  of  the  Post-Impressionist  exhibition  at  the  Grafton 
Galleries,  London.  The  Armory  pictures,  being  stripped  of 
habitual  and  superficial  integuments,  offered  no  opportunity  for 
vague  sentimental  generalizations,  but  demanded  precision  of 
thought  and  definiteness  of  exposition.  These  qualities  being 
alien  to  the  academic  theorist.  Professor  Mather  and  his  fellow 
rhetoricians  withdrew  in  confusion  and  splashed  about  discon- 
certedly  in  water  that  was  not  over  their  heads. 

Charles  H.  Caffin  saves  himself  from  classification  under  the 
professorial  traditionalists  by  adhering  to  the  encyclopaedic  side 
of  painting.  Unless  I  misread  all  the  evidence  of  his  books,  he 
would  repudiate  the  appellation  of  "  critic."  His  is  an  easier 
and  less  hazardous  occupation.  His  concern  is  with  dates,  bio- 
graphical facts,  anecdotes,  entertaining  comments,  statistics,  and 
such  engrossing  adversaria.  He  is  a  compiler,  a  historian,  a 
chronicler,  a  disher-up  of  information — a  kind  of  head-master  in 
the  kindergarten  of  painting.  When  opinions  sometimes  crop 
up  in  the  course  of  his  presentation  of  data,  one  feels  that  he 
does  not  intend  them  to  be  taken  seriously:  they  are  addenda  by 
way  of  good  measure,  the  courageous  and  enthusiastic  bubbles 
from  a  soul  which  is  not  all  prose.  Mr.  Caffin  evidently  cares 
^  naught  for  aesthetics.  The  problems  of  art  are  far  from  his 
thoughts.  He  is  broad  enough  to  tolerate  all  opinions.  Critical 
judgment  is  too  speculative,  too  elusive  and  obscure  for  him. 
He  finds  the  solid  ground  of  facts  more  pleasing.  He  recognizes 
his  lack  of  intuition  and  knowledge  and  taste,  and  sticks  to  his 
minor  task.  He  has  courage  without  direction;  independence 
without  beliefs.  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz  converted  him  to  modern 
art,  largely  through  hypnotism,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  for  Mr. 
Caffin  possesses  almost  none  of  Mr.  Stieglitz's  knowledge  or 
feeling  for  painting.  As  a  recorder  of  the  external  events  of 
art* s  development,  he  Is  of  considerable  value.  I  read  his  books 
myself — as  I  would  a  dictionary.  But  if  we  go  to  him  for  mental 
food,  we  go  to  an  empty  larder. 

Nor  is  the  very  entertaining  Mr.  James  Huneker  a  source 
of  aesthetic  stimulation.  Mr.  Huneker  does  not  pretend  to  help 
us  toward  a  clearer  understanding  of  art  problems.  He  tacitly 
admits  he  knows  little  of  the  underlying  principles  of  aesthetics. 
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and  Is  honest  and  courageous  enough  to  disclaim  any  assumption 
of  standard  setting.  "  Let  us  parade  our  prejudices,"  he  an- 
nounces at  the  beginning  of  his  Promenades  of  an  Impression- 
ist. In  closing  he  says  that  his  comments  ''  are  a  record  of  some 
personal  preference,  not  attempts  at  critical  revaluations  " ;  and 
adds,  "  I  have  promenaded  my  dearest  prejudices,  my  most  ab- 
surd illusions."  And  yet,  aesthetically,  his  illusions  are  In  no 
measure  so  absurd  as  the  intolerant  dicta  of  either  Mr.  Cortissoz 
or  Mr.  Cox,  both  of  whom  claim  for  their  illusions  a  kind  of 
sublime  and  Inevitable  perfection. 

To  not  one  of  these  eminent  writers  can  the  public  turn  for 
accurate  and  helpful  information.  In  all  their  writings  I  have 
failed  to  see  a  comprehending  allusion  to  such  men  as  LIpps, 
TItchener,  Kiilpe,  HIrn,  Groos  and  Fechner,  who  devote  their 
time  to  a  serious  study  of  the  aesthetic  rationale.  Our  critics,  for 
the  most  part,  are  timid,  personal.  Ignorant,  careless.  Intolerant 
or  hopelessly  scholastic.  Consequently  they  are  neither  guides  nor 
philosophical  detractors;  and  painting  as  a  whole  suffers.  This 
is  not  true  of  any  other  civilized  country.  In  Europe  there  are 
capable  men  of  the  Roger  Fry,  Clive  Bell  and  Appollinaire  type. 
These  men  differ  in  conclusions,  but  they  at  least  take  artistic 
effort  seriously  and  do  not  attempt  to  hide  their  lack  of  knowl- 
edge behind  a  veneer  of  scorn  and  patronage.  They  try  to 
learn  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  new  method  to  which  intelli- 
gent artists  have  given  their  lives.  They  do  not  set  up  the  cry 
of  "  lunatic  "  without  investigation,  for  they  possess  a  sufficient 
amount  of  learning  to  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  posing  as 
oracles.  Only  the  meagrely  enlightened  man  assumes  the  om- 
niscience that  characterizes  the  average  American  art  writer. 
I  hold  that  Mr.  Leo  Stein  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  search- 
ing living  critics  of  painting,  despite  the  fact  that  he  and  I  dis- 
agree wholeheartedly  when  we  discuss  the  subject.  ^Esthetics  Is 
a  profound  and  complex  science,  and  one  which  only  recently  has 
had  the  serious  attention  of  the  world's  greatest  psychologists. 
For  one  man  to  know  it  thoroughly  would  be  as  great  an  im- 
possibility as  for  one  man  to  know  all  there  was  to  know  of 
biology.  Yet  to  judge  from  the  self-complacency  of  our  art 
critics,  these  gentlemen  would  seem  to  have  attained  to  the  ulti- 
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mate  enlightenment.  When  they  might  be  learning  new  strokes 
with  which  to  emerge  from  the  quagmire  of  their  ignorance,  they 
prefer  to  spend  their  time  inventing  epithets  and  fabricating 
philippics  with  which  to  deny  the  possibility  of  progress  and 
wisdom. 

Let  me  make  an  exception.  Among  American  critics  whose 
names  have  for  years  been  before  the  public  there  is  one  man 
who  chooses  the  pains  of  learning  to  the  anesthesia  of  second- 
hand opinions.  He  is  Dr.  Christian  Brinton.  This  critic  does 
not  despise  a  thing  merely  because  it  does  not  fit  into  his  pre- 
conceived notions,  or  because  he  cannot  grasp  its  import  syn- 
cronously  as  his  eye  records  it.  He  does  not  play  the  part  of  a 
coward  before  the  facts  of  painting  because  of  the  security  and 
serenity  afforded  by  such  a  course.  He  does  not  seek  popularity 
in  the  dry  mental  rot  of  the  academies.  And  yet  his  classical 
learning  is  extensive.  He  understands  ancient  painting  quite  ,as 
thoroughly  as  his  contemporary  instltutionallsts,  but  he  does  not 
regard  it  with  the  blinders  of  prejudice.  The  greatest  musical 
classicist  living  to-day  is  Richard  Strauss.  He  knows  more 
about,  and  has  a  deeper  appreciation  of,  Mozart  and  Beethoven 
than  any  of  his  adverse  critics,  yet  this  knowledge  does  not  keep 
him  from  striving  toward  a  greater  and  profounder  expression. 
Dr.  Brinton  knows  that  in  painting  it  is  not  necessary  to  let  go 
of  the  old  in  order  to  grasp  the  new,  that  the  two  are  funda- 
mentally the  same,  that  one  is  merely  the  outgrowth  of  the 
other,  and  that,  until  ancient  art  is  understood,  modern  art  can- 
not be  comprehended.  The  current  superstition  that  modern 
painting  is  a  sort  of  fungus  that  has  grown  up  overnight,  unre- 
lated to  the  past,  has  been  the  greatest  impediment  In  the  way 
of  progressive  comprehension.  But  only  superficially  does  mod- 
ern painting  differ  from  ancient  painting.  Because  unacquainted 
with  this  irrefutable,  but  not  too  obvious,  fact,  the  unworthy 
little  gods  who  sit  in  judgment  on  American  publications  pro- 
ceed to  poison  the  public's  mind  with  their  puerilities  and  to 
praise  only  such  painting  as  has  been  recognized  and  accepted 
by  their  forerunners. 

I  do  not  know  if  Dr.  Brinton  was  originally  antagonistic  to 
aesthetic  knowledge  and  research.     If  he  was  not,  he  was  an 
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exception  to  the  general  rule,  for  even  the  warmest  supporters 
of  modern  painting  were  at  some  time  or  another  opposed  to  it. 
The  reason  for  this  is  very  simple :  in  ancient  painting  there  are 
footholds  other  than  purely  aesthetic  ones,  and  with  a  little 
knowledge  and  the  requisite  amount  of  "  feeling,"  one  can  hang 
on  without  danger.  But  in  modern  painting  a  critic  must  have 
a  definite  basis  of  judgment.  He  must,  in  short,  know  what  he 
is  talking  about.  His  opinions  must  be  based  on  knowledge 
which  goes  deeper  than  association  and  sentiment;  and  if  he 
does  not  possess  that  knowledge,  he  will  find  himself  floundering 
in  a  turbulent  sea  without  a  life-buoy.  But  the  healthy  modern 
mind  requires  problems  and  incentives  to  thought.  Only  the 
weak,  the  lazy  and  the  senile  find  comfort  in  inertia.  As  the 
forces  of  life  become  more  complicated  and  organized — as  they 
are  becoming  every  day — the  healthy  man,  avid  for  informa- 
tion, demands  more  and  more  than  his  analytic  intelligence  be 
mirrored  in  his  enjoyment. 

Dr.  Brinton  possesses  such  a  mind.  At  the  time  of  the 
Armory  show,  while  the  other  American  critics  were  sitting  up 
nights  concocting  denunciations  and  inexpensive  bits  of  humor 
with  which  to  masquerade  their  ignorance,  Dr.  Brinton  was 
busy  with  the  aesthetic  problems  which  the  show  presented.  As 
a  result  his  article  in  the  International  Studio  was  the  only  one 
I  saw  which  indicated  that  the  writer  was  possessed  of  intellec- 
tual courage,  or  which  took  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  the  ablest  men  in  Europe  were  not  all  lunatics  at 
large. 

That  this  critic's  present  point  of  view  is  a  matter  of  in- 
tellectual evolution  can  be  easily  seen  by  a  comparison  of  his 
different  works.  His  Modern  Artists  represented  him  at  his 
purely  appreciative  and  emotional  stage.  His  essays  on  Whis- 
tler, Zuolaga,  Bocklin,  etc.,  were  interpretations  rather  than 
criticisms.  Later  his  Goya  article  in  Art  in  America  attested  to 
his  advance  in  the  field  of  analytic  research.  His  latest  book. 
Impressions  of  the  Art  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  just 
published,  shows  that  he  has  found  the  independent  path  which 
leads  to  the  highest  aesthetic  appreciation.  In  this  book  he  has 
struck  a  balance  between  sound  scholarship  and  sensitiveness  to 
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beauty.  He  has  reached  the  point  where  he  can  react  to  a 
painter's  expression  without  those  first  aids  of  atmosphere,  illus- 
tration and  anecdote.  In  short,  he  has  gone  beneath  the  aca- 
demic surface  of  painting  and  found  that  rich  fund  of  emotions 
which  are  not  dependent  upon  the  eyes  and  nose.  If  anyone 
still  doubts  that,  in  order  to  understand  modern  painting,  a  critic 
must  relax  his  sound  scholarship,  let  that  person  turn  to  Dr. 
Brinton's  opening  essay  in  his  new  book — The  Modern  Spirit 
in  Contemporary  Painting.  Here  he  will  learn  the  lesson  that 
scholarship  is  necessary  to  an  appreciation  of  modern  painting, 
provided  that  scholarship  is  not  merely  dead  material  but  is  used 
as  a  means  to  advancement. 

Let  us  turn,  for  a  moment,  from  the  many  conflicting  forces 
which  animate  the  art  activities  in  this  country  and  regard  the 
important  exhibitions  of  the  month.  There  are  six  shows  under 
the  auspices  of  the  People's  Art  Guild  already  open  to  the  public. 
Some  of  them  are  better  than  the  corresponding  Fifth  Avenue 
exhibitions  of  the  year.  In  them  there  is  no  discrimination  be- 
tween certain  schools  or  tendencies.  The  works  are  impartially 
hung,  and  one  can  see  the  effect  of  a  purely  academic  portrait  in 
close  proximity  to  a  canvas  of  the  most  modern  type.  Every 
line  of  endeavor  in  both  Europe  and  America  is  numerically  well 
represented,  and  among  the  pictures  are  many  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  our  native  output.  At  first  glance  these  shows  seem 
chaotic  because  of  their  wide  range;  but  after  a  few  moments' 
mental  adjustment  we  see  that  only  superficially  are  the  pictures 
at  variance.  After  all,  paintings  only  differ  as  to  their  inherent 
intensity  of  vision;  so  why  not  hang  a  Pre-Raphaelite-Moreau 
work  of  Claude  Buck  beside  an  ultra-modern  Synchromy? 
Among  the  painters  exposed  are  most  of  the  well-known  Ameri- 
can names.  Of  the  older  painters  represented  are  Henri,  Bel- 
lows, Beal,  Coleman,  KroU,  Davey,  Glackens,  Joseph,  Polo- 
wetsky,  Frankel,  Olinsky,  Lawson,  Lever,  Luks,  Feinberg  and 
Mathes.  More  modern  are  Gussow,  Sloan,  Lichtenstein,  Marin, 
Berlin,  Halpert,  Speicher,  Myers,  and  Tisch.  The  very  modern 
men  are  Macdonald- Wright,  with  color  studies ;  Walkowitz,  with 
some  of  his  earlier  work;  Maurice  Sterne,  the  offshoot  of  the 
Cubists;   Denmuth,   influenced  by  Futurism;   Prendergast,    the 
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decorative  Illustrator;  Max  Kuehne,  Delaunay's  representative 
In  this  country;  Hartley,  of  Post-Impresslonlst  and  Cubist  Inspi- 
rations; the   Zorachs,   disciples  of  the   Munich  tradition;   Gus 
Mager  and  Van  Bearing  Perrlne.     Many  of  these  men  have 
pictures  in  several  exhibits.     The  addresses  of  the  shows  are 
(i)  Madison  House,  216  Madison  Street;  (2)  University  Set- 
tlement, 184  Eldrldge  Street;  (3)  Bronx  Y.  M.  H.  A.,  Boston 
Road  and  165th  Street;   (4)   Bronx  House,   1637  Washington 
Avenue;  (5)   Melnhard  Neighborhood  House,  100  East  loist 
Street;  and  (6)  "  Centre"  Coffee  House,  167  East  Broadway. 
The  Guild  has  already  begun  to  carry  on  the  work  begun 
many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Stieglitz  at  ''291",  and  which  more 
recently  has  been  given  an  impetus  by  Mr.  De  Zayas  at  the 
Modern  Gallery.     Last  month  the  serious  work  of  Bluemner 
was  shown  at  the  former  Gallery,   and  some  very  good  Van 
Gogh's  were  on  view  at  the  latter.     This  month  there  are  two 
more  Interesting  exhibitions  at  these  places.     Bluemner  has  been 
supplanted  by  Eli  Nadelman;  and  Van  Gogh  has  given  place 
to  some  very  late  work  of  Picasso.     I  have  written  much  of 
Picasso's    drawings,    and  will    merely    recommend    his    present 
exhibition.     In  my  recent  book.  Modern  Painting:  Its  Tendency 
and  Meaning f  I  spoke  of  Nadelman,  basing  my  opinion  on  the 
sculpture  he  had  completed  at  the  time  of  my  writing.     Since 
then  a  change  for  the  better  has  come  over  his  work,  and  there- 
fore I  desire  to  say  something  further  concerning  him. 

His  present  exhibition  of  drawings  and  sculptures  Is  well 
v/orth  seeing,  although  the  less  said  of  his  earlier  work,  the  bet- 
ter. I  remember  seeing,  several  years  ago,  a  number  of  photo- 
graphs of  Nadelman's  efforts  which  did  not  impress  me  as  im- 
portant, either  as  results  or  as  promises.  At  that  time  he  was 
making  the  rhythms  of  Greek  statuary  obvious  and  even  crude 
by  a  process  of  exaggeration.  In  some  of  his  bas-reliefs  the 
forms  of  arms  and  legs — in  fact,  all  the  volumes — were  pre- 
sented merely  as  bloated  bits  of  matter  which  resembled  nothing 
so  much  as  they  did  sausages.  They  were  an  endeavor  on  the 
artist's  part  to  simplify  the  forms,  so  subtly  chiselled  by  the 
Greeks,  Into  stereotyped  articulations.  This  process  soon  re- 
solved Itself  Into  a  tricky  habit  of  volume  construction.     But 
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even  at  that  time  Nadelman's  work  was  carefully  done  from 
the  standpoint  of  craftsmanship,  and  possessed  a  charming  grace 
of  movement  and  a  suggestion  of  poise,  which,  though  distinctly 
second-hand,  were  restful  and  welcome  at  a  period  when  the 
symmetrical  immobility  of  negro  sculpture  was  the  keynote  of 
both  plastic  and  graphic  expression. 

To-day  Nadelman  reveals  to  us  the  same  charm  of  poise 
and  proportion,  but  there  is  shown  also  a  steady  improvement 
in  the  actual  work.  Withal,  there  is  nothing  particularly  new 
in  this  artist's  creations.  Some  of  his  statues  are  like  the  later 
Greek  bits,  while  others  of  his  figures  are  of  little  importance  or 
beauty.  However,  he  has  one  wood  carving  which  is  worthy  of 
Renoir,  and  several  drawings,  primitively  beautiful  in  the  bal- 
ance of  black  and  white  m^asses,  which,  in  a  mere  delicately  femi- 
nine way,  recall  the  early  sculptures  of  Archipenko  before  he 
endeavored  to  turn  Manguins  and  Picassos  into  statuary.  Then 
there  are  drawings  not  unlike  the  prehistoric  pictures  found  in 
the  caverns  of  the  Dordogne  and  in  Altamira.  Again  we  have 
echoes  of  the  Chinese  in  a  bas-relief  and  in  other  larger  linear 
works. 

Strangely  enough,  this  young  sculptor  seems  to  be  following 
the  same  influences  through  which  the  art  of  the  orient  went 
centuries  ago.  His  treatment  of  draperies  is  at  times  distinctly 
oriental;  and  while  the  pure  Archaic  Greek  and  Phidian  eras  have 
influenced  him,  there  are  works  of  his  which  show  a  development 
not  unlike  Chinese  art  just  after  the  dissemination  of  Greek 
ideals.  Nadelman  used  as  a  starting-point  the  greater  Greeks, 
but  instead  of  pursuing  plastic  development  through  the  Renais- 
sance up  to  our  day,  he  has  gone  backward,  first  to  the  archaic, 
next  to  the  Chinese,  then  to  prehistoric  cavern  decoration.  But 
throughout  his  entire  retrogressive  inspiration,  he  happily  has  not 
been  seduced  by  the  heavily  ponderous  Egyptians  or  negroes.  He 
has  retained  the  flowing  line,  the  delicate  balance  and  the  refined 
proportions — all  of  which  are  undoubtedly  the  true  expression 
of  his  temperament.  In  his  lightness  of  touch  and  the  ethereality 
of  his  inventions,  he  expresses  a  genuine  poetic  spirit;  and,  in 
addition,  one  finds  in  his  work  a  sincere  seeking  for  something 
of  greater  importance  than  superficial  feminine  charm.     His  tal- 
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ent  for  reconstruction  Is  adept,  and  he  is  one  of  the  few  modern 
men  who  have  fathomed  their  abihtles,  and  who,  as  a  conse- 
quence, have  not  built  up,  out  of  hopes  alone,  an  ambition  incom- 
patible with  their  capabilities.  He  is  at  all  times  a  serious  artist. 
His  work  is  as  purely  beautiful  as  a  Watteau,  but  not  so  pro- 
found as  a  good  Picasso. 

Max  Weber,  whose  work  is  on  view  at  the  Montross  Gal- 
lery, is  an  example  of  a  man  whose  ambitions  have  dragged  their 
unhappy  possessor  to  most  unfortunate  lengths.  His  pictures 
possess  no  originality;  In  them  one  finds  obvious  Imitations  of 
the  Persians,  the  negro  sculptors,  Picasso,  Douanier,  Rousseau, 
Matisse,  Kandlnsky,  Archipenko,  Cezanne,  Derain,  Desire,  the 
Futurists  and  the  Syncromists;  but  these  influences,  in  passing 
off  the  end  of  Weber's  facile  and  able  brush,  have  become  so 
blent  and  Intermingled  that  the  results  are  Incongruous  and  not 
seldom  offensive.  To  pass  into  the  Montross  Gallery  Is  like 
stepping  from  New  York  Into  the  arduous  and  imitative  atmos- 
phere of  Munich  and  Berlin.  In  the  Bavarian  capital  of  three 
years  ago  imitative  canvases  glared  at  us  from  the  windows  of 
all  the  art  shops.  Inside,  many  divergent  tendencies  were  mud- 
dled together  on  walls  Into  a  struggling  mass  of  mediocre  dis- 
ciplism.  The  originals  of  the  men  from  the  French  capital  hung 
In  proud  Isolation,  while  their  followers  were  feverishly  at  work 
copying.  In  my  journey  through  the  Munich  galleries  I  saw 
the  work  of  a  hundred  Webers,  but  with  this  difference: 
the  Munich  men  adhered  more  or  less  to  one  Inspiration;  Weber 
can  copy  a  score  of  modern  men,  and  does. 

Some  of  Weber's  paintings  are  like  those  of  Matisse  when 
he  was  passing  through  his  Egyptian  period — a  good  example  of 
which  hung  at  Michael  Stein's  in  the  Rue  Madame.  There  are 
combinations  of  Picasso  and  Matisse  with  a  Persian  bird  planted 
In  mid-air  on  the  vacant  side  of  the  canvas.  There  are  Imita- 
tions of  Picasso  In  nearly  every  phase  of  his  development  from 
the  early  semi-realistic  and  angular  stage  to  the  musical  Instru- 
ment period.  Above  the  centre  door  there  hangs  conspicuously 
a  spurious  Kandlnsky.  In  another  Weber  some  of  Picasso's  first 
cubistic  nudes,  Immoderately  flattened,  stroll  through  a  Rous- 
seau landscape  In  which  the  trees  have  become  Persian.     Ma- 
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tisse  stares  at  us  from  many  canvases.  Cezanne's  methods, 
slavishly  copied  but  adapted  to  insignificant  ends,  animate  still 
other  pictures.  Then  there  are  "  impressions,"  paintings  of 
music,  "  memories,"  "  comprehensions,"  and  "  voices." 

Weber  (like  Bruce,  Frost,  Oritz  and  Pach)  has  hitched  his 
fragile  wagon  to  stars;  and  since  his  entire  inspiration  comes 
from  other  artists,  he  represents  decadence.  He  is,  in  fact,  as 
retrogressive  as  the  quasi-primitives  or  the  followers  of  Sargent, 
Whistler  and  Brangwin.  After  all,  what  does  it  matter  if  one 
copies  the  old  or  the  new?  Those  who  copy  the  new  are  as  dis- 
tinctly imitative  as  the  others.  Fundamentally,  the  minds  of 
these  two  types  of  painters  are  the  same.  In  Weber's  works 
there  are  no  convictions;  there  are  only  pretences.  The  fact 
that  he  shows  a  great  facility  in  reproducing  the  styles  of  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries  merely  accentuates  the  scorn 
which  we  must  instinctively  feel  for  spurious  products.  His  art 
is  merely  reflective,  and  it  is  feminine  in  the  sense  that  it  desires 
to  give  birth  to  something,  but  is  without  the  masculine  power  to 
create.  Weber  is  a  modern  exponent  of  the  CarraccI,  a  frankly 
eclectic  school  founded  In  Italy  In  the  sixteenth  century.  But 
whereas  their  work  was  more  or  less  consistently  fabricated, 
Weber  jumps  from  one  influence  to  another,  attempting  to  pro- 
duce originality  from  the  fusion  of  two  or  more  better  painters. 

I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  speaking  of  Weber's  work, 
for  this  painter,  like  Demuth  and  Davies,  belongs  to  that  type  of 
secondary  workmen  who  are,  in  large  part,  responsible  for  the 
current  adverse  opinions  concerning  modern  art.  Such  painters 
are  in  greater  number  than  the  really  significant  ones;  and  from 
them  arises  the  notion  that  modern  painting  is  charlatanism. 
The  reason  I  devote  more  space  to  Weber  than  to  Nadelman, 
who  Is  more  artistic  and  deserving,  is  because  Weber  represents 
a  class  of  painters  which  is  rapidly  growing  In  this  country — a 
class  whose  presence  greatly  handicaps  the  conscientious  work 
of  more  serious  men.  If  modern  painting  were  to  be  judged  by 
such  men  as  Weber,  I  would  repudiate  it  forthwith.  But  his  is 
not  significant  modern  painting.  It  is  superficial,  and  even  in 
its  Imitations  It  does  not  go  beneath  the  surface  of  other  men's 
canvases.    Weber's  attempts  at  order  are  linear  and  two-dlmen- 
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slonal,  exhibiting  themselves  for  the  most  part  in  parallels.  His 
color  is  negligible,  and  as  a  result  he  is  unable  to  produce  any 
volumnear  sensation.  Since  Matisse  is  preeminently  a  painter 
of  surface  rhythm,  Weber  imitates  him  the  best,  although  the 
latter's  poverty  of  design  and  insensitivity  to  chromatic  har- 
mony would  preclude  our  mistaking  one  for  the  other. 

Even  Weber's  sculpture  is  an  amalgamation  of  the  Chinese, 
Archipenko,  Gaudier-Brzeska  and  Wolff.  One  cannot  gain  a 
single  solid  impression  from  the  whole  show.  When  one  de- 
parts from  the  room,  one's  memory  retains  only  a  hazy  mass  of 
great  dimensions  struggling  in  an  interminable  riot.  Van  Gogh 
was  full  of  intense  nervous  force,  but  his  unrest  came  from 
within,  whereas  Weber's  is  a  result  of  extraneous  influences. 
Every  painter  cannot  be  an  innovator,  but  it  is  not  because 
Weber  fails  where  thousands  of  others  fail  that  I  criticise  him 
so  severely.  It  is  because,  instead  of  trying  to  work  out  a  slight 
personal  expression,  he  consciously  and  frankly  imitates  other 
men,  apparently  without  giving  a  thought  to  what  he  himself 
might  have  to  say.  On  entering  the  exhibition  one  is  inclined  to 
remark:  "All  the  moderns  seem  to  be  here.  But  where  are 
the  Webers?  "  This  painter's  slightest  efforts  are  his  best  ones. 
Some  of  his  gouache  drawings  have  a  pretty,  if  somewhat  heavy, 
charm;  and  his  imitations  of  Matisse,  as  I  have  said,  are  his 
most  competent  approximations. 

Another  free  imitator — but  one  who  chooses  a  lesser  guiding 
star  than  does  Weber  in  many  instances — Is  Joseph  Pennell, 
whose  drawings  have  recently  been  exposed  at  the  Brooklyn 
Institute.  Etching  Is  Pennell's  long  suit.  The  art  of  etching 
consists  in  scratching  a  drawing  with  a  sharp  needle  on  a  zinc 
or  copper  plate,  dry  or  covered  with  wax;  and  this  plate  serves 
as  a  base  for  printing  many  copies  of  the  picture.  The  printing 
is  largely  the  artistic  side  of  etching.  In  this  process  the  Ink  is 
smeared  Into  melting  tones,  thus  producing  that  delicious  charm 
of  dark  and  light,  softening  over  sharp  lines.  Granted  a  com- 
monplace picture  almost  any  etching  can  be  made  or  unmade  by 
the  printer.  Nearly  all  good  etchers  print  their  own  works.  In 
the  art  of  printing  etchings  Pennell  Is  a  master.  His  drawings, 
however,  are  no  better  than  those  of  a  hundred  other  illustra- 
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tors  who  draw  bridges  and  houses  and  street  scenes.  After 
Pennell  completes  the  easy  and  slightly  important  preliminary 
of  scratching  his  picture,  he  gets  down  to  the  more  difficult  pro- 
cess of  making  his  pictures  '^  artistic."  This  latter  he  does  with 
even  greater  competency  than  did  his  more  artistic  master,  al- 
though Pennell's  actual  drawing  is  far  inferior  to  that  of 
Whistler's. 

Pennell  is  merely  another  of  the  numerous  portraitists  of 
inanimate  objects.  Like  Halpert  and  Kroll,  he  has  built  up  a 
reputation  as  a  graphic  expositor  of  house-tops,  smoke,  and  fac- 
tory chimneys.  Men  like  Pennell  have  a  very  definite  function 
in  the  world.  Their  destiny  is  an  insignificant  one,  but  they  ful- 
fil It  admirably.  In  the  more  important  matters  of  art  they  do 
not  belong,  and  they  should  be  content  to  keep  out.  Two  months 
ago  Pennell  very  unwisely  published  a  critical  article  In  one  of 
our  local  journals,  and  as  a  result  he  made  a  sorry  spectacle  of 
himself.  As  an  illustrator  he  has  a  much  greater  chance  of  ap- 
proximating to  Whistler  than  he  has  as  a  writer.  Whistler  at 
least  knew  something  of  the  art  of  his  time;  but  by  the  most 
liberal  stretch  of  the  imagination  one  could  not  accuse  Pennell 
of  an  equal  knowledge  concerning  the  painting  of  to-day. 

The  great  joy  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  month  Is  the  Renoir 
show  at  the  Durand-Ruel  Galleries.  Here  one  can  see  a  small 
collection  of  works  by  the  master  technician  of  modern  times, 
the  man  who  perfected  the  naturalistic  painting  which  was  begun 
by  the  moderns  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  For  those  who 
hold  any  fabulous  Illusions  about  Monet  this  exhibition  will  be  a 
revelation,  for  there  are  many  Monets  shown  in  the  same  room 
with  the  Renoirs.  In  America  one  thinks  of  Monet  when  Im- 
pressionism or  Pointillism  Is  mentioned,  and  is  Inclined  to  regard 
him  as  the  master  llghtlst.  But  Monet's  work,  when  hung  be- 
side Renoir's,  is  almost  negative  in  quality.  It  is  dull,  dark,  flat, 
and  superficially  feminine. 

Monet  possessed  little  more  than  a  cleverness  of  brushing  and 
a  surface  charm.  But  in  Renoir's  pictures  of  similar  subjects 
there  are  both  form  and  a  scintillation  of  light  which  Monet 
never  even  remotely  approached.  Compare,  for  Instance,  Re- 
noir's La  Seine  a  Argenteuil  with  the  best  Monet,  and  you  will 
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feel  at  once  the  rich  variety  and  profundity  of  the  one,  and  the 
shallowness  and  poverty  of  the  other.  Before  Renoir's  nudes — 
especially  before  Baigneuse  S'Essuyant — we  experience  a  reac- 
tion to  form  greater  than  before  nature  itself;  and  his  Jeune 
Femme  au  Balcon,  Cannes  is  as  exquisite  as  a  detail  from  any 
Titian,  and  quite  as  well  painted.  The  Monets  are  approxima- 
tions to  nature,  and  impress  us  as  such.  Before  Renoir  we  feel 
that  we  are  gazing  at  form  itself — form  ordinated  and  made 
fluent  by  a  master. 

In  closing  there  is  one  point  on  which  I  wish  to  insist.  Due 
to  indiscriminate  praise  which  certain  defenders  of  the  new  move- 
ment have  poured  on  all  modern  effort,  whether  worthy  or 
unworthy,  it  may  be  imagined  that,  because  I  at  times  criticize 
the  younger  men  severely,  I  am  not  wholly  in  sympathy  with 
their  aspirations.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  critic 
who  does  the  greatest  harm  to  modern  painting  is  the  one  who 
defends  it  as  a  whole,  who  pampers  and  coddles  it,  who  declares 
that  all  of  it  is  superior  to  the  old.  Not  until  critics  treat  the 
new  movement  with  the  same  ruthless  and  differentiating  judg- 
ment they  apply  to  the  older  painting  will  it  be  taken  with  serious 
respect  by  the  public.  The  insincere  modern  men  must  be 
pointed  out,  lest  the  conscientious  ones  suffer.  But  merely  be- 
cause I  sometimes  speak  disparagingly  of  an  artist's  work,  it 
does  not  mean  that  I  consider  that  man  a  charlatan.  I  have 
adversely  criticized  Walkowitz,  Hartley,  Man  Ray,  Dasburg, 
Sheeler,  Sterne,  Zorach  and  Grossman:  and  yet  I  believe  these 
artists  are  working  intelligently  toward  high  achievement,  and 
that  their  conscientiousness  and  talent  show  commendable  prom- 
ise. These  men  all  have  my  sincerest  support,  and  my  belief 
in  them  is  firm.  It  is  only  the  slavish  imitators  who  have  insin- 
cerely annexed  themselves  to  the  new  movement  for  commercial 
reasons,  that  I  am  set  against.  When  the  public  takes  modern 
painting  with  sufficient  concern  to  analyze  it,  to  differentiate 
between  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  to  apply  rigid  critical  stan- 
dards to  it,  then  the  new  art  will  have  won  its  greatest  battle 
against  the  indifference  and  ridicule  with  which  it  is  now  re- 
garded. My  criticisms  are  actuated  by  a  desire  to  bring  about 
that  victory. 


*^I  COME!'' 
Henry  B.  Rankin 

[The  experience  described  in  this  article  occurred  many 
years  ago.  At  that  time  Mr.  Rankin  had  been  confined  to  his 
couch  for  ten  years.  Long  before  that  he  had  left  his  office  at 
the  end  of  a  day's  work — and  he  has  never  returned  to  resume 
active  outside  affairs  since.  Cruel  and  hopeless  suffering  has 
tortured  him  through  much  of  this  period.  It  has  never  con- 
quered him,  never  even  enfeebled  his  will.  From  his  day-couch 
beside  his  desk,  in  the  family  sitting-room,  dressed  every  day 
as  if  for  active  life,  he  has  continued  to  carry  on  his  business 
successfully  by  wire  and  pen.  With  fullest  cooperation  of  a 
faithful  wife,  he  has  directed  the  education  of  his  children  and 
kept  himself  in  touch  with  the  thoughts  and  activities  of  the 
world.  In  these  later  years  he  has  written,  and  is  about  to 
publish,  a  volume  of  "  Personal  Recollections  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  First  American  "  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons).  Mr.  Rankin 
was  born  in  Sangamon  County,  Illinois,  and  for  several  years 
was  a  student  in  the  law  office  of  Lincoln  and  Herndon.  His 
volume  has  real  significance — touching  a  period  of  Lincoln's  life 
of  which  we  have  little  that  is  understanding  and  sympathetic. 
Out  of  this  mastery  of  pain  and  isolation  has  developed  a  per- 
sonality of  unusual  gentleness  and  understanding.  It  may  be 
that  only  to  one  who  had  conquered  pain  as  he  had,  coul'd  come 
the  vision  he  describes. 

This  record  of  an  unusual  experience  was  made  just  after  it 
occurred  and  in  practically  the  form  in  which  it  is  here,  for  the 
first  time,  printed. — Ida  M.  Tarbell.] 

I 

A  SUCCESSION  of  painful  days  and  nights  had  been 
passed  through.  Pain  and  prostration  had  tossed  my 
little  life  at  their  high  tide.  No  sleep  had  relieved  the 
tension  of  body  or  soothed  the  racked  nerves  for  several  days 
and  nights.     There  had  come  such  periods  before,  and  out  of 
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their  stern  discipline  had  been  learned  the  need  of  being  more 
than  careful  that  these  pain-battles  should  wear  my  vital  forces 
the  least  possible.  There  Is  art  for  endurance,  acquired  in  a 
veteran's  drill  through  sufferings  during  many  years. 

There  may  such  pass-ways  come  to  any  life  as  experiencing 
at  one  and  the  same  time  how  hard  it  is  to  live  and  yet  how 
much  more  difficult  it  Is  consenting  to  die.  From  such  experi- 
ences a  faculty  may  be  acquired  which  makes  possible  our  turn- 
ing, hour  by  hour,  with  the  wheel  of  time,  while  the  life  thread 
Is  spun  out  so  very,  very  fine  and  frail — a  thread  the  weird  sis- 
ters draw  out,  tenuous  and  taut,  but  do  not  choose  yet  to  sever. 
At  this  moment  of  which  I  write  there  was  neither  discourage- 
ment nor  hopelessness.  Such  things  had  been  masterfully  passed 
by  through  earlier  disciplines.  But  In  great  physical  exhaustion 
one  realizes  loss  of  personal  power.  My  body  and  soul  sank 
down  seeking  Everlasting  Arms  for  rest:  "  Would  He  hold  this 
helpless  body  and  tremulous  soul  and  give  quiet  If  only  for  one 
hour?  May  I  not  sleep,  just  once  more?"  was  my  faint  yet 
fervid  prayer. 

Then  the  conscious  borderlands  faded  away,  and  I  passed  into 
quiet,  my  every  pain  soothed  as  by  a  gentle  nurse  who  carried 
me  so  evenly  and  well  that  I  was  no  more  the  little  former  self 
circled  by  exhaustion  and  pain. 

II 

The  tones  of  a  voice  bathed  my  being;  a  voice,  most  wonder- 
ful in  sweetness,  uttered  two  words — "I  come!" — with  such 
melody  that,  had  I  awakened  immediately  and  without  beholding 
the  views  afterward  presented,  the  music  those  five  letters 
brought  into  my  life  could  never  pass  from  memory.  Then  to 
my  vision  appeared  a  presence  entering  the  chamber.  Airy 
and  light  of  texture,  the  drapery  folded  about  the  form,  which 
was  equally  transparent  yet  all  so  real  and  forceful  that  at  ap- 
proach the  door  and  surrounding  walls  disappeared  as  If  they 
were  only  shadows  and  the  form  and  drapery  the  real  substance 
that  filled  needed  space  in  entering. 

Looking  upward  I   saw  a— countenance  ?     No,  not  as  we 
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understand  that  word.  The  lineaments  were  not  those  of  form 
only,  although  every  outline  was  positive  and  distinct.  All 
was  transparent.  Without  thought  or  a  moment's  hesitation,  I 
recall  how  I  comprehended  the  Presence.  From  Him  came  the 
voice  and  thrilling  tones,  "  I  come!  '*  My  whole  being  rose  out 
of  and  left  my  little  self  to  pass  into  startled  contemplation  and 
welcome  of  this  Highest  One.  Such  form,  color,  music!  The 
voice,  "  I  come  I  **  did  not  cease  as  when  once  uttered  by  human 
lips  in  this  life,  but  without  being  rearticulated  remained  in  sus- 
pensed  resonance  of  vibration  and  in  every  note  continuous  in 
sound,  and  seemed  to  be  part  and  portion  of  the  Being  before 
me.  This  Presence  closed  about  me  and  filled  all  my  chamber 
in  every  part  as  light  would  fill  my  room  at  noonday. 

Then  came  words  additional  to  those  two  first  spoken,  but 
not  taking  their  place,  all  part  of  the  same  source  and  with  no 
less  tone-melody.    "  That  you  should  have  Life !  " 

Suddenly,  as  part  of  and  as  if  a  personal  embodiment  of 
the  "  you  "  in  the  tones,  I  was  for  one  briefest  instance  of  time 
conscious  of,  and  came  back  to  myself,  as  I  was  when  in  pain- 
laden  littleness,  before  sleep  had  soothed  me  with  silence  and 
rest.  I  almost  awakened  into  my  own  former  exhausted  per- 
sonality— but  thus  only  for  a  slightest  interval.  Then,  with  an 
instantaneous  rush,  in  the  briefest  instant  of  time,  my  whole  past 
life  was  in  view  before  me.  It  was  as  if  my  life  had  been  before 
this,  far  away,  though  still  a  connected  part,  and  now  had  all 
come  back  home  to  me  and  was  mine  again  in  every  minutest 
event  and  faintest  detail. 

But  this  partial  recognition  was  only  for  the  briefest  time, 
for  then — no  longer  with  my  body — I  sprang  away  from  what 
had  been  pain-filled  barriers,  for  with  that  word  **  Life  "  a 
consciousness  of  a  new  being  filled  me.  There  was  an  expanding, 
springing,  bounding  outward  on  all  sides  from  within  the  small 
self  I  had  always  known.  Into  this  newly  recognized  personality 
went  all  that  life  I  have  just  spoken  of,  as  coming  in  to  me  from 
all  my  past.  This  was  so  real,  so  present,  so  actually  me — but 
with  immeasurably  more  sensitiveness  and  fulness!  The  five 
senses  heretofore  hemmed  in  by  my  body,  also  capacity  for 
thought  and  emotion  which  before  had  transcended  the  senses — 
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all  were  expanded  and  equally  freed  from  my  former  body's 
limits  In  the  briefest  Instant. 

Memory  ceased,  and  Instead  of  recollecting  I  became  all  I 
had  ever  felt  and  thought,  heard,  read  or  beheld,  of  everything 
in  my  life  thus  far,  but  that  now  I  had  passed  beyond,  yet  bear- 
ing all  that  past  life  with  me  into  this  companionship  of  im- 
mortals. 

The  words,  "  I  come  .  .  .  that  you  should  have  Life,"  were 
the  words  that  brought  all  my  past  existence  into  a  present  now. 
With  the  enrapturing  tones  around  me  and  in  voice  continuously 
present  I  lived  anew  my  former  life,  but  with  a  vast  expansion 
and  emphasis  Into  and  with  all  that  was  my  past.  There  was 
such  an  enlarged  sensitiveness,  bringing  peace  and  pleasure,  to 
things  within  and  around  me  that  words  are  helpless  as  a  means 
of  conveying  to  the  reader  what  I  experienced  then,  and  what 
is  now  quite  vivid,  in  a  degree,  to  my  own  memory  as  I  write 
these  lines. 

What  I  contemplated  was  not  so  much  my  surroundings  with- 
out, as  those  within — a  new  personality.  It  was  all  my  previous 
life  reunited,  and  now  expanded  into  this  new.  Intensely  compre- 
hensive personality.  Just  here  I  did  not  look  outward.  It  was 
within  and  almost  exclusively  myself  that  I  now  beheld.  I 
began  a  new  comprehension  of,  and  acquaintance  with,  myself. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  I  had  not  known  the  manner 
of  building  going  on  within  me.  My  personality  had  now  all 
come  home.  Each  past  Incident,  with  all  its  facts  and  emotions, 
as  now  present,  was  so  much  higher,  deeper,  wider, — every  tint 
and  thrill  that  I  was  conscious  of  was  so  much  more  beautiful 
than  I  had  then  comprehended  them  to  be.  I  cannot  conceive 
now,  In  my  present  awakened  life  of  anything — not  even  the 
most  familiar  thought,  emotion,  or  pleasurable  exercise  of  any 
one  of  my  five  senses — that  compares  In  vividness  with  the  Im- 
pressions they  each  produced  on  me  there,  or  the  power  their 
exercise  then  gave  me. 

I  realized  with  rapture  then — what  now  I  recall  and  write 
with  a  shudder  of  awe — the  entire  Immortality  of  all  my  past, 
and  also  what  I  had  received  by  contact,  association  and  Im- 
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presslon   from   others   outside   my  own  personality  during  my 
whole  past  life. 

I  recall  that  there  was,  then,  no  such  thing  as  time.  All 
consciousness  of  the  flight  of  moment  after  moment,  which  we 
experience  In  this  life,  did  not  exist  there.  Neither  heart  throb 
nor  breath  measured,  or  had  part  In  registering,  the  relation  of 
events.  This  was  the  most  startling  of  all  my  sensations — this 
the  only  comparative  memory  I  recall  as  occurring  to  me  then. 

Amid  all  this  purely  personal  experience  there  remained 
vibrating  with  melody  the  tones — "  I  come  .  .  .  that  you  may 
have  Life."  Visibly  through  and  enveloping  all  there  remained, 
as  at  first,  the  indescribable,  and — as  was  interpreted  to  my  com- 
prehension there — the  charming  presence  of  Jesus.  It  was  this 
visible  presence  which  vitalized,  which  harmonized,  and  brought 
all  parts  of  my  past  Into  what  now  in  memory  seems  as  a  com- 
plete connection  with  this  Supreme  One.  It  was  not  this,  or  any- 
thing like  it.  I  know  no  earthly  symbol  of  union  fitly  to  apply. 
It  needs  the  language  of  Immortals  to  express  those  eternal 
verities. 

On  the  Instant  of  my  comprehending  what  I  Interpreted  to 
be  the  personal  presence  of  Jesus, — and  then  became  conscious 
of  the  new  personality  of  what  was  myself,  which  I  have  de- 
scribed,— at  this  Instant  that  same  voice,  but  even  more  melo- 
dious and  orchestral-toned  in  volume,  and  fuller  of  ravishing 
harmony  than  had  been  the  previous  tones — this  voice  uttered 
with  most  startling  effect,  the  additional  words:  "And  have 
Life  more  abundantly.'* 

In  an  Instant  the  limit  to  space  seemed  to  vanish  away  on 
all  sides,  above,  and  beneath  me.  I  was  everywhere!  Infinity 
of  space  was  as  present  to  me  there  as  is  this  room  here  in  which 
I  am  now  writing.  That  voice  with  those  melodious  words  filled 
all  that  limitless  space,  as  completely  as  the  song  of  my  friend 
can  fill  this  room. 

The  memory  of  these  comprehensions  so  vivid  then,  thrill 
and  startle  me,  even  now  as  I  write.  All  I  knew  previously  of 
distance  and  space,  being  bounded  by  limits,  ceased.  On  every 
side,  above,  below,  the  universe  became  to  me  visible  surround- 
ings of  radiancy  and  life,  without  limit  or  end.     Vision  had  no 
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bounds,  no  obstructions.  That  quietness  and  serenity  of  my  sur- 
roundings so  marked  before,  In  all  save  the  melody  of  those  tones 
syllabling  the  twelve  words  quoted,  now  vanished. 

Everything,  everywhere,  was  life  and  motion.  A  new  earth: 
A  new  heaven:  A  new  universe:  all  filled  with  new  living  per- 
sonalities beyond  any  mortal  conception,  or  any  of  my  paltry 
descriptions.  Yet  all  this  life  was  so  related  to  the  former  one 
— but  with  barriers  and  limits  removed. 

Amid  this  aggregated  life,  as  part  of  each  one  and  surround- 
ing and  beyond  all,  was  the  bodily,  visible  presence  and  form 
of  Him  who  In  my  chamber  I  comprehended  as  Jesus,  and  who 
now  filled  this  Infinity  of  space.  Each  life  there  was  enveloped 
and  permeated  with  a  degree  of  His  radiant  brightness  reflected 
on  them,  which  thus  became  the  only  revealing  medium  of  the 
individual  soul  to  itself,  as  well  as  of  each  to  all,  and  all  to 
each. 

I  will  pass  mention  here  of  any  personal  recognition  which 
there  occurred  between  me  and  the  many  whose  "  angel  faces 
smile,  which  I  had  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile."  This  is 
not  for  human  speech — a  stranger  Intermeddleth  not  therewith; 
but  I  will  note  my  recognition  there  of  those  men  and  women,  as 
such,  with  whom,  by  sympathy  of  thought  in  my  familiarity  with 
history  and  literature,  there  had  existed  during  my  past  some 
fraternity  and  harmony  which  united  me  to  them,  in  a  degree 
similar  to  that  which  draws  us  to  our  intimate  friends.  I  knew 
and  was  known  of  them.  As  in  the  past  I  had  lived  in  commun- 
ings of  thought  with  them,  and  in  their  lives,  I  found  now  they 
had,  also,  been  equally  intimate  with  me.  They  knew  me,  and  I 
comprehended  that  I  saw  the  souls  of  men  and  women. 

That  I  was  perplexed  I  recall,  but  more  than  happy;  serenely 
and  joyously  so,  both  by  my  own  strangely  enlarged  personality, 
and  also  in  the  stranger  and  more  vivid  comprehension  of  what 
surrounded  me.  Faculties,  emotions,  language,  with  startling 
facility  to  communicate — with  delicacy  and  force  all  undreamed 
of,  or  only  in  fragments  or  faintest  outline,  as  being  possible  to 
existence  before — now  filled  my  own  new  life,  and  also  met  me 
on  every  side  in  the  life  of  others. 

I  was  emerged  from  a  tiny  childhood,  lived  in  a  far-away 
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land,  to  a  fulness  within  and  infinite  vastness  around,  all  of 
which  I  was  made  to  comprehend  in  a  degree,  and  a  part  of 
which  I  was. 

I  did  not  then — as  seems  to  me  now  when  trying  to  recall — 
think  with  the  measure  of  words,  or  behind  the  limits  which 
here  hem  in  the  comprehensions  of  every  environment.  The 
interests  and  the  vastness  of  the  scenes  before  me  engaged  facul- 
ties and  refinements  of  spiritual  powers  this  world's  words  are 
powerless  to  describe.  I  realize  while  writing  these  sentences 
out  of  my  memory  how  cold  and  colorless  they  will  be  to  any 
reader,  compared  with  what  they  were  to  me;  though  they  are 
now,  as  really  before  me  as  any  other  memory,  or  personality  of 
life,  or  view  of  earth,  which  I  have  felt  or  seen  before  or  since. 

What  I  have  written  out  as  being  my  own  enlarged  life  was 
similarly  the  lives  of  others,  now  revealed  to  me  and  filling  this 
universe  of  limitless  space,  only  in  others,  as  seemed  to  me  then, 
larger,  clearer,  purer,  more  beautiful  every  way  than  in  myself. 

The  most  impressive  and  startling  fact  of  all,  in  the  scenes  so 
vividly  before  me,  was  that  the  Christ-life  in  bodily  form,  or 
what  I  comprehended  as  such  (that  had  filled  my  vision  when 
seen  at  first  and  alone  in  my  chamber,  was,  under  the  enlarged 
capabilities  I  now  had  and  which  were  possessed,  as  then  seemed 
to  me,  in  a  larger  degree  by  all  around  me) — that  Presence  and 
radiancy  transcended  all  its  first  apparent  limit  of  outline,  and 
there  filled  the  infinity  of  space  as  sunlight  does  this  world  at 
noonday. 

The  Presence  enclosed  and  penetrated  and  permeated,  as 
sunlight  cannot. 

Life  touched  life,  with  most  revealing  nearness.  Each  one 
was  individual  in  outline — personal,  and  unlike  any  other,  with 
character  transparent  and  visible.  Nothing  was  hidden.  Each 
one  was  known  by  every  other  soul,  as  entirely  and  in  the  same 
enlarged  degree  as  they  there  knew  their  own  selves.  There  was 
no  private  or  hidden  thought,  emotion  or  purpose.  That  Pres- 
ence and  that  incomprehensible  Light  which  shone  around  and 
between  all  had  united  us  in  this  new  fraternity  of  immortal  hu- 
manity.   I  do  not  in  this  life  know  or  comprehend  my  own  self, 
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my  own  emotions  and  thoughts,  as  I  then  did  the  entire  being 
of  those  about  me. 

This  life  was  not  limited  to  what  we  here  call  the  mind  and 
the  emotions.  To  this  fact  every  part  of  my  new  existence  re- 
sponded with  startling  surprise.  The  five  senses  which  connect 
us  with  the  material  world  here  were  in  the  new  life  recognized 
by  me  with  a  pungency,  delicacy,  clearness  and  sensitiveness  I 
had  never  received  through,  or  by  them,  in  my  earth  life.  The 
sense  of  touch  was  a  joy;  the  thrill  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
from  vision  were  beyond  measure  in  mortal  sentences,  and  sounds 
there  brought  tones  earth's  symphonies  had  been  for  me  no  prep- 
aration to  enjoy. 

Then  a  change — here  just  at  this,  to  me,  thrilling  portion  of 
my  experience,  amid  that  rush  of  joy  and  peacefulness  no  words 
can  portray;  filmy  curtains,  as  of  shadows  and  contracting  space, 
began  nearing  me  on  every  side.  Lost  was  the  presence,  one  by 
one,  of  the  innumerable  throng,  until  then  so  palpably  present. 
I  felt  part  of  my  own  new  self  diminishing,  fading — fleeting 
away,  slowly,  beyond  my  consciousness.  I  struggled  intensely  in 
an  agony  of  desire  to  retain  my  enlarged  consciousness,  but  all 
in  vain  I  Little  by  little  the  old  narrowing  limits  pressed  me  in, 
until  I  lay  in  my  chamber  once  more,  finding  it,  as  when  left,  still 
lit  by  the  personal  Presence  and  voice,  as  at  first,  sounding,  "  I 
come!  "  Then  this  grew  fainter,  as  if  passing  away  farther, 
while  the  light  and  beautiful  outlines  became  less  and  less  real. 
At  last  silence  and  darkness  closed  all,  with  me  awake,  as  of  old, 
a  little  very  helpless  life,  full  of  exhaustion  and  racked  by  pain. 
I  was  awake  to  this  human  consciousness.  Once  more  I  was 
amid  what  some  sad  souls  so  blindly  measure  as  the  all  of  human 
life  I 
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The  Military  Genius  of  Mexico 

Carlo  de  Fornaro 

THE  greatest  generals  in  the  history  of  Mexico  were  not 
trained  in  the  military  profession.  The  war  of  inde- 
pendence brought  forth  many  of  these  born  military 
leaders;  and  Jose  Maria  Morelos  was  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
them.  He  was  a  mestizo  priest,  entirely  without  experience  of 
warfare,  but  he  displayed  such  an  exceptional  military  ability  that 
he  quickly  rose  to  command.  He  won  many  great  victories,  espe- 
cially at  the  evacuation  of  Cuautla,  an  achievement  which  the 
great  Napoleon  once  said  was  worthy  of  his  own  genius. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Orozco  rebellion,  Alvaro  Obregon 
was  a  peaceful,  well-to-do  haciendado,  living  quietly  with  his 
family,  minding  his  cattle  and  his  crops,  and  also  exercising  his 
talent  as  an  inventor.  The  Madero  revolution  had  come  so  sud- 
denly and  succeeded  so  quickly  in  breaking  down  the  rotten  fabric 
of  the  Diaz  regime,  that  only  a  small  number  of  men  had  taken 
the  field.  After  so  many  years  of  peace  and  peonage  that  was 
real  slavery,  the  Mexican  people  had  forgotten  the  way  of 
rebellion  and  the  need  of  fighting  not  only  to  gain  but  to  maintain 
their  liberty. 

But  the  Madero  revolution  spread,  and  paradoxically  enough, 
it  seemed  to  win  and  to  gain  strength  In  spite  of  its  defeats;  and 
within  six  months  the  revolution  was  successful.  It  Is  well  known 
to-day  that  the  spirit  of  the  Madero  revolution  was  mainly  kept 
up  by  the  famous  guerilla  leader,  Pascual  Orozco;  Gustavo 
Madero,  in  fact,  told  the  present  writer  that  if  It  had  not  been 
for  Orozco's  tenacity  in  continuing  the  guerilla  warfare,  the  revo- 
lution would  have  come  to  terms  with  Diaz  within  two  months. 

After  Orozco's  defection,  and  defeat  by  General  Huerta,  he 
Invaded  the  state  of  Sonora.  And  then  Alvaro  Obregon  dropped 
his  peaceful  pursuits  and  took  a  hand  In  the  struggle.  He  armed 
a  few  hundred  Yaqui  Indians,  and  after  a  quick  campaign  drove 
the  great  guerilla  chief  from  the  state.    That  was  the  beginning. 
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There  followed  quickly  the  development  of  the  dormant  genius 
for  military  tactics  and  organization  which  Alvaro  Obregon 
exhibited  thereafter  throughout  all  the  following  years  of  strife 
In  Mexico.  Dormant  this  military  genius  certainly  was ;  no  one 
suspected  its  existence;  no  one  ever  heard  of  Obregon  poring 
over  military  works;  one  heard  of  his  talent  for  invention,  and 
of  the  new  farming  Implements  he  evolved  and  sold  to  an  Ameri- 
can manufacturing  company.  And  yet  a  review  of  his  campaigns 
will  prove  that  this  farmer,  rancher  and  inventor  created  an 
entirely  new  strategy,  a  new  system  of  military  tactics ;  and  of  all 
the  military  leaders  known  to  Mexican  history,  General  Alvaro 
Obregon  is  the  only  one  who  has  never  lost  a  battle — a  prestige 
he  shares,  though  perhaps  on  a  smaller  scale,  with  only  two  other 
commanders  in  history,  Caesar  and  Alexander. 

It  Is  often  very  difficult  for  facts  to  overcome  romantic  fic- 
tions. For  Instance,  In  the  United  States,  General  Pancho  Villa 
has  such  excellent  press  notices  that  he  came  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  great  military  genius  of  Mexico,  the  *'  Bandit  Napoleon,*' 
the  "  Invincible  Chief  of  the  Dorados,"  (gilded  ones),  the  "  Pro- 
tector of  the  Peons  and  Pelados."  Imagine  the  astonishment, 
therefore,  the  utter  amazement  of  the  Villlstas,  and  the  Ameri- 
can admirers  of  Villa,  when  they  learned  that  Don  Pancho,  the 
Invincible,  the  Peerless  One,  had  been  soundly  beaten  In  his  first 
battle  against  General  Obregon.  Nobody  believed  It;  a  doubt- 
ing smile  was  on  everybody's  lips.  "  Wait  till  you  hear  the 
truth,"  they  said;  "  watch  the  next  battle!  " 

And  then  two  other  battles  followed  In  quick  succession,  and 
each  time  General  Obregon  defeated  Villa  more  thoroughly  than 
before,  at  last  scattering  his  forces  In  a  rout.  Even  the  amazing 
Don  Pancho  was  amazed;  he  could  not  understand  how  anybody 
could  beat  him  when  all  his  friends,  the  American  officers,  and 
the  whole  American  press,  all  said  he  could  not  be  conquered! 
Had  he  not  almost  single-handed  defeated  General  Huerta? 
Everybody  In  the  United  States  said  so. 

After^all,  the  reason  we  heard  so  much  of  the  prowess  of 
General  Villa  was  very  simple.  There  was  a  very  effective,  hard- 
working brigade  of  Villa  press  agents.  In  many  places  from  El 
Paso  to  New  York — and  not  neglecting  Washington  on  the  way! 
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— which  sent  out  and  distributed  accounts  of  battles,  Interviews, 
anecdotes,  anything  that  might  touch  the  romantic  American 
mind,  so  well  known  to  the  astute  press  agent.  The  fact  that 
these  efforts  were  mainly  Imaginative- — and  In  many  cases  with- 
out any  foundation  In  truth  at  all — did  not  affect  their  circula- 
tion; they  were  sought  greedily,  as  good  romantic  reading  mat- 
ter, if  not  quite  "  pure  reading  matter,"  they  were  printed  un- 
questlonlngly ;  and  apparently  swallowed  whole  by  the  American 
people. 

But  there  was  very  little  mention  of  the  other  generals  In 
these  pretty  stories,  of  General  Gonzales,  for  Instance,  and  of 
Alvaro  Obregon.  These  men,  the  chiefs  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  divisions,  went  on  their  ways,  winning  as  many  victories 
as  General  Villa ;  but  the  press  agents  never  mentioned  them. 
They  got  Into  the  news  occasionally,  when  some  real  fact  forced 
its  way,  by  its  very  Importance,  across  the  border;  but  that 
was  all. 

The  truth,  of  course,  was  that  the  backers  of  Villa  wanted 
to  prepare  American  opinion  to  welcome  the  leadership  of  Villa 
In  Mexico,  and  to  forget  the  ugly  stories  of  his  career  as  a  bandit 
and  an  outlaw;  they  wanted  to  eliminate  General  Obregon  and 
General  Gonzales,  and  then  to  depose  Carranza,  the  First  Chief, 
when,  lo!  Don  Pancho  would  have  become  dictator.  It  was  a 
pretty  idea  and  It  was  all  very  nicely  arranged;  even  the  famous 
Aguascalientes  convention,  an  excellent  piece  of  high-handed 
steam-roller  work,  was  part  of  the  game.  But  the  grand  scheme 
failed  to  work,  because  the  schemers  did  not  reckon  on  the  man 
they  had  to  deal  with  in  Alvaro  Obregon. 

When  General  Obregon  first  went  to  visit  Don  Pancho  Villa, 
to  discuss  the  situation  and  to  come  to  an  understanding,  the 
Villlstas  hoped,  first,  that  General  Obregon  would  not  dare  risk 
his  life  In  such  a  reckless  interview,  and  secondly,  that  Villa 
would  get  rid  of  him  In  one  of  his  fits  of  destructive  rage.  But 
the  Villlstas  did  not  know  that  General  Obregon  was  entirely 
without  fear  of  Villa;  and  it  may  be,  too,  that  they  did  not  admit 
publicly  that  Villa  himself  was  a  cowardly  bully,  although  they 
agreed  privately  that  he  was. 

When  Villa  and  Obregon  met  a  stormy  Interview  followed. 
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Villa  demanded  that  General  Obregon  desert  First  Chief  Car- 
ranza,  and  Obregon  laughed  at  him.  Villa  lost  his  temper,  but 
he  did  not  venture  to  attack  Obregon;  instead,  perhaps  from  mo- 
tives of  discretion,  he  ordered  Obregon's  arrest,  and  threatened 
to  have  him  shot  unless  he  agreed  to  the  Villista  plan.  And  this, 
as  all  Mexico  knows  to-day,  was  General  Obregon's  answer: 

"  General  Villa,  my  life  belongs  to  Mexico.  If  you  believe 
that  my  death  is  necessary  to  save  Mexico,  Fm  ready  to  die.  I 
don't  want  to  die,  but  Fm  willing  to  sacrifice  my  life  for  Mex- 
ico. But  you !  I  came  here  to  meet  Villa,  the  patriot,  and  I  find 
Villa,  the  savage,  who  calls  himself  the  savior  of  Mexico." 

No  doubt  there  was  more,  but  that  much  they  tell  in  Mexico. 
And  Villa  somehow — perhaps  by  the  very  courage  and  patriotism 
of  Obregon — was  conquered,  and  instead  of  arresting  him,  gave 
a  grand  ball  in  his  honor. 

Perhaps  the  contrast  between  Villa  and  Obregon  was  never 
better  shown  than  at  the  Aguascalientes  convention.  General 
Obregon  went  there  accompanied  only  by  his  staff,  but  General 
Villa,  despite  an  agreement  to  the  contrary,  brought  with  him 
eighteen  thousand  of  his  soldiers— and  Mexico  said  Villa  was 
afraid  I  as  Mexico  said  Villa  was  afraid  to  go  to  the  convention 
of  generals  at  Mexico  City. 

II 

When  General  Obregon  took  command  of  the  Western 
Division  of  the  army,  he  had  a  great  task  before  him;  and  per- 
haps a  sketch  of  his  campaign  will  give  some  testimony  to  his 
ability  as  a  military  leader. 

The  western  campaign  had  for  its  main  object  the  control 
of  the  railroad  which,  starting  from  Nogales,  runs  through 
Hermosillo  to  Guaymas  in  Sonora,  then  to  Culiacan,  Mazatlan 
in  Sinaloa,  through  San  Bias,  Tepic,  and  into  the  state  of  Jalisco, 
to  the  capital  at  Guadalajara.  Once  Guadalajara  was  taken,  the 
western  campaign  would  be  won,  and  General  Obregon  would 
only  have  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
divisions,  and  join  with  them,  near  Celaya,  to  march  to  Mex- 
ico City. 
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The  difficulties  encountered  by  the  Western  and  Eastern 
divisions  were  trebled  by  a  condition  which  did  not  exist  in  the 
case  of  the  Northern  Division  under  Villa,  viz.,  the  fact  that  the 
seaports  both  on  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  were  always  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Federals,  and  could  feed  and  supply  and  add  to 
the  contingent  of  soldiers  in  the  ports.  On  the  Pacific  side,  the 
Federals  controlled  Guaymas,  Topolobampo,  Altata,  Mazatlan, 
San  Bias,  Manzanillo  and  Salina  Cruz;  on  the  Atlantic  side  they 
controlled  Matamoros,  Tampico,  Tuxpam,  Vera  Cruz  and 
Puerto  Mexico. 

But  in  spite  of  this  means  of  bringing  reinforcements  to  the 
Federals,  the  Western  Division,  under  General  Obregon,  cap- 
tured one  by  one  all  the  border  towns,  and  later  most  of  the 
seaports;  and  while  Guaymas  held  out  to  the  last,  the  Western 
Division  had  so  effectively  cooped  up  the  Federal  army  in  that 
port  that  it  could  not  interfere  with  the  movement  on 
Guadalajara. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  the  Federals  had  about 
2,600  troops  distributed  through  the  state  of  Sonora.  The  task 
of  the  commander  of  the  Western  Division  was  to  prevent  the 
concentration  and  union  of  this  army  in  Sonora,  and  if  possible 
to  capture  or  destroy  it;  and  the  main  object  to  secure  the  border 
portion  of  the  state,  so  that  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  arms  and 
ammunition  could  come  from  the  United  States.  So  far  as  the 
latter  need  is  concerned,  though,  the  Federals  were  of  great 
assistance  in  supplying  war  material,  for  after  every  battle  they 
abandoned  guns,  ammunition  and  equipment  that  found  imme- 
diate use. 

There  was  a  battle  at  Naco,  and  General  Obregon  was  the 
victor.  When  the  news  was  brought  to  General  Huerta  in  Mex- 
ico City,  he  awakened  to  the  danger  of  the  western  campaign,  for 
he  realized  that  the  railroad  from  Hermosillo  to  the  border 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Constitutionalists  unless  their 
progress  was  stopped;  and  he  ordered  General  Luis  Medina 
Barron  to  start  from  the  port  of  Guaymas  with  fresh  troops  and 
to  drive  the  Constitutionalists  from  the  border.  The  Federal 
general  boasted  on  his  "  military  honor  "  that  he  would  be  in 
Hermosillo  in  a  fortnight,  and  that  he  would  bring  the  head  of 
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General  Obregon,  stuck  on  the  point  of  his  sword,  Into  Hermo- 
slllo,  and  give  a  banquet  in  honor  of  the  event  at  the  Hotel 
Arcadia. 

But  something  happened  to  the  general's  proud  plan.  Gen- 
eral Obregon  declined  to  wait  for  him  to  carry  it  out.  Instead 
he  quickly  organized  his  forces,  and  attacked  the  Federals  under 
the  boastful  General  Barron  at  Santa  Rosa,  a  flag  station  on 
the  railroad  half  way  between  Ortiz  and  Guaymas.  The  battle 
lasted  through  three  days;  the  Constitutionalists  fighting  des- 
perately to  hold  the  springs  and  wells;  and  at  last,  worn  out 
with  thirst,  the  Federals  retired,  leaving  great  numbers  of  dead 
and  wounded,  besides  armaments  and  provisions.  General  Bar- 
ron was  wounded,  but  he  escaped  to  Guaymas  with  only  half  his 
army,  and  leaving  his  "  mlhtary  honor  "  behind  him. 

Another  great  battle  was  fought  at  Santa  Maria,  a  fierce 
struggle  that  ended  in  a  farce.  On  one  side  Generals  Barron 
and  Ojeda  were  in  command,  and  on  the  other  Generals  Obregon, 
Alvarado  and  Dieguez.  An  officer  who  took  part  in  the  fighting 
declared  that  the  tide  of  battle  was  turned  by  General  Alvarado 
when  his  troops  drove  the  thirsty  Federals  Into  a  great  field  of 
ripe  watermelons,  and  that  the  Federal  soldiers  Immediately 
ceased  fighting  and  fell  to  eating  watermelons.  They  could  not 
be  driven,  even  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  to  fight  further;  and 
the  Federal  forces  were  completely  routed.  General  Ojeda  fled, 
leaving  his  officers  and  men  to  look  out  for  themselves. 

These  are  incidents  In  a  campaign  of  many  battles  and  con- 
stant fighting.  The  Federals  were  finally  driven  from  the  en- 
tire state  of  Sonora,  and  then  were  bottled  up  In  the  port  of 
Guaymas,  where  they  Vv^ere  under  the  protection  of  the  gunboats. 
And  the  Constitutionalists  were  so  sure  of  their  ground  that 
from  that  time  on  First  Chief  Carranza  made  Hermoslllo  the 
headquarters  of  the  revolutionary  government. 

It  was  early  In  February,  19 14,  that  General  Obregon  said 
to  the  leader  of  the  revolution :  "  First  Chief,  tell  Villa  and  Gon- 
zales to  hurry  up  on  their  advance  to  Mexico,  for  I  expect  to  get 
there  before  them."    And  he  kept  his  word. 

General  Obregon  started  on  his  campaign  south  of  Sonora. 
Following  the  line  of  the  railroad,  he  drove  the  Federals  stead- 
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Ily  before  him ;  he  drove  them  Into  the  seaports  and  left  detach- 
ments of  his  troops  to  keep  them  there.  He  followed  these 
tactics  through  the  state  of  SInaloa;  he  fought  the  victorious 
battles  of  SInaloa  City  and  Cullacan,  and  kept  the  Federal  armies 
blockaded  In  Topolobampo,  Altata  and  Mazatlan;  and  only  his 
great  strategy  in  making  demonstrations  before  these  cities — 
using  the  same  troops,  very  often  moving  them  from  one  place 
to  another — made  It  possible  for  him  to  succeed;  his  forces  were 
smaller  In  number  and  distributed  over  greater  territory;  he  pre- 
tended to  have  much  larger  forces  than  he  really  had.  His  rear 
was  always  open  to  attack,  and  reinforcements  could  be  brought 
to  the  Federals  to  these  ports  from  Sallna  Cruz;  and  his  whole 
army  might  have  been  annihilated  If  his  strategy  had  not  been 
successful. 

He  continued  to  press  steadily  southward.  He  conquered 
the  territory  of  Tepic;  he  took  the  cities  of  Acaponeta  and  San 
Bias.  Then  he  took  the  city  of  Guadalajara  by  storm,  making 
the  richest  haul  of  his  campaign  when  he  captured  from  the  Fed- 
erals fifty-six  tralnloads  of  supplies.  He  defeated  the  Federals 
again  at  Irapuato,  and  from  there  he  proceeded  towards  Mexico 
City;  he  attacked  and  defeated  Zapata  in  his  stronghold  in 
Puebla,  driving  him  Into  the  state  of  Morelos.  The  battle  of 
Puebla  was  the  death-knell  of  Zapata's  hopes,  as  the  battle  of 
Celaya  was  the  death-knell  of  the  hopes  of  Villa. 

General  Obregon  always  prepared  the  plans  for  his  battles 
very  carefully  in  advance.  An  aide  who  was  with  him  through 
his  campaigns  says  the  tactics  were  nearly  always  the  same,  and 
the  details  varied  only  according  to  circumstances.  If  the  enemy, 
for  example,  was  in  stronger  force — as  was  usually  the  case — say 
eight  thousand  soldiers  to  Obregon's  five  thousand,  before  com- 
ing up  with  them  he  would  pick  out  his  battleground.  Within 
a  few  miles  of  his  base  he  dug  trenches  and  built  earthworks  in 
the  form  of  a  great  horseshoe,  with  the  opening  towards  the 
enemy.  Then  leaving  three  thousand  soldiers  to  man  the  earth- 
works, and  to  handle  the  artillery  and  machine  guns,  he  would 
advance  and  attack  with  two  thousand  infantry  and  cavalry. 
After  the  attack,  he  fell  back  on  his  fortified  position  in  what 
seemed  to  be  a  mad  rout. 
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Over  and  over  again  the  enemy  fell  into  this  trap.  They  did 
not  seem  to  learn;  they  did  not  see  the  hidden  troops  behind 
Obregon's  trenches  and  earthworks;  all  the  work  had  been  done 
before  they  came  up.  They  pursued  Obregon's  troops  into  the 
mouth  of  this  same  fortified  position  in  battle  after  battle,  and 
whole  armies  of  them  were  cut  down  and  forced  to  surrender 
to  escape  annihilation.  This  explains  the  fact  that  in  almost 
every  battle  fought  by  General  Obregon  the  enemy's  loss  was 
from  two  to  three  times  greater  than  his.  It  was  not  strategy  on 
the  enormous  scale  developed  by  the  European  war,  perhaps, 
but  it  was  strikingly  successful  in  its  results,  which  is  the  only 
test  of  military  strategy. 

General  Obregon  was  always  careful  of  his  soldiers;  he  never 
risked  their  lives  recklessly  and  needlessly  as  General  Villa  did. 
The  great  Don  Pancho  evidently  could  not  understand  the 
strategy  of  General  Obregon,  for  time  after  time  he  sent  his 
cavalry  to  charge  the  earthworks  manned  by  machine  guns,  and 
always  with  disastrous  results.  In  the  first  battle  against  Obre- 
gon, General  Villa  attacked  three  times  and  three  times  was 
forced  back  until  the  heavy  losses  forced  him  to  retire.  After 
the  battle  was  over  it  was  discovered  that  Villa  had  lost  six  thou- 
sand soldiers  killed,  five  thousand  wounded,  and  eight  thousand 
prisoners. 

The  halo  of  invincibility  was  destroyed  forever;  the  uncon- 
querable '*  Napoleon  Bandit  "  was  conquered.  But  there  was  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  when  things  looked  dark  for  Obregon's  army, 
and  only  a  dramatic  stroke  of  his  own  saved  the  day  and  de- 
cided the  fate  of  Mexico  and  prevented  Villa  from  becoming 
the  dictator  of  all  Mexico.  The  correspondent  of  the 
"Vanguardia,"  a  newspaper  of  Orizaba,  described  the  incident  on 
May  2,   1915 : 

*'  In  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  the  mass  of  the  Villistas 
charged  on  the  17th  and  21st  battalions.  Their  aim  was  to 
break  through  the  centre  of  the  active  army,  and  the  charge 
was  a  prolonged  one  and  exceedingly  violent.  The  ammunition 
of  the  17th  and  21st  battalions  gave  out  and  they  began  to  with- 
draw. The  reinforcements  did  not  reach  them  in  time.  The 
enemy  advanced  and  threw  itself  as  a  wedge  through  the  centre 
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of  the  line  of  defence.  General  Obregon,  on  horseback,  dashed 
up  to  the  firing  line  with  his  bugler,  a  boy  of  ten.  He  realized 
that  at  that  moment  the  life  of  the  country  was  at  stake.  He  was 
suddenly  struck  with  an  idea.  He  galloped  until  he  reached 
the  trench,  and  then  he  ordered  the  bugler  to  sound  reveille,  and 
the  bugle  call  which  is  usually  played  to  get  the  bull  into  the 
bull  ring  at  the  corridas.  A  shower  of  bullets  was  sweeping  the 
trenches,  and  the  shells  exploded  over  the  heads  of  the  two 
heroes.  At  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  enemy,  believing  it  was 
the  signal  of  an  ambush,  suddenly  stopped  their  advance.  For 
ten  minutes  the  little  bugler  continued  to  send  thrilling,  vibrant 
notes  of  the  reveille  through  the  air;  for  ten  minutes  the  enemy 
held  back  their  advance — a  sufficient  time  for  reinforcements  to 
come  up.  The  15th  Battalion  of  Sonora  reached  the  firing  line. 
General  Obregon  in  person  distributed  the  soldiers  and  started 
a  steady  fire  on  the  masses  of  the  enemy  who  had  come  into 
action  again  and  were  throwing  themselves  on  the  trenches. 
But  it  was  too  late.  New  battalions  began  to  come  up ;  the  whole 
line  was  reinforced;  and  the  enemy  was  shattered.  General 
Obregon's  stroke  of  audacity  had  won  the  battle,  and  this  mili- 
tary victory  saved  the  revolution." 

Ill 

When  General  Obregon  took  command  in  Mexico  City  and 
began  cleaning  house,  a  wail  went  up  from  the  reactionary  pow- 
ers. Reports  were  published  in  the  United  States  that  Obregon 
was  persecuting  the  merchants,  the  business  men,  the  Catholic 
clergy.  The  Americans  no  doubt  were  not  told  that  all  through 
Mexico's  history,  Mexico  City  has  been  the  nest  of  nearly  all  the 
corruption  in  the  Republic,  the  home  of  nearly  all  the  oppressors 
and  reactionaries.  Whenever  the  liberals  or  democrats  were 
victorious  and  won  their  way  to  command  in  Mexico  City,  the 
influence  of  this  corrupt  condition  soon  made  the  victors  helpless, 
and  the  people  of  Mexico  were  no  better  off  than  before. 

But  General  Obregon  fought  and  resisted  this  influence  that 
sought  to  corrupt  him,  too,  and  to  obstruct  his  reforms.  The  un- 
truthful tale  of  General  Obregon's  persecution  of  these  influences 
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was  sent  by  a  foreign  diplomat  in  cipher  to  Washington;  there 
it  was  relayed  to  New  York,  and  a  news  association  there  exag- 
gerated and  enlarged  upon  the  original  misrepresentations,  and 
the  result  was  sent  broadcast  all  over  the  United  States.  When 
the  belated,  but  truthful,  denials  came,  some  time  later,  the  press 
in  the  United  States  devoted  some  small  paragraphs  to  them. 
That  was  all. 

General  Obregon's  reply  to  the  South  American  delegates 
who  sought  to  bring  peace  to  Mexico  gives  further  evidence  of 
his  surrender  of  personal  ambitions  to  his  country's  interests. 
When  the  delegates  sent  their  appeal  for  peace,  and  their  invi- 
tation to  join  in  a  meeting  to  determine  upon  the  man  best  fitted 
to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  that  was  Mexico,  the  chiefs  under 
Villa  and  Zapata  replied  vaguely  that  they  were  willing  to  do 
anything  to  bring  about  peace,  but  the  military  chiefs  under  Car- 
ranza  unanimously  referred  the  question  to  the  First  Chief;  and 
General  Obregon  said: 

"  Don  Venustiano  Carranza  is  the  only  personality  in  whom 
national  representation  centres,  since  citizens  Francisco  I.  Ma- 
dero  and  Jose  M.  Pino  Suarez,  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  Mexican  Republic,  were  assassinated  in  the  City  of 
Mexico." 

Every  one  knows  now  the  result  of  that  inquirendo.  In  the 
answers  of  the  warring  chiefs  the  Latin-American  delegates 
found  the  solution  of  the  riddle.  They  found  discipHne  and 
loyalty  to  their  chief,  In  his  plan  for  saving  Mexico,  among  the 
military  commanders  of  the  First  Chief;  and  they  found  a  lack 
of  discipline  and  no  concerted  plan,  but  only  personal  ambitions, 
and  "  every  man  for  himself,"  among  the  Vllllsta  and  Zapatista 
leaders.  Thus  was  the  long  struggle  ended,  when  the  American 
republics,  Including  the  United  States,  recognized  Venustiano 
Carranza  as  the  head  of  the  government  In  Mexico. 

General  Obregon  is  still  a  subordinate  of  his  First  Chief. 
He  Is  still  young;  he  was  born  only  thirty-five  years  ago  in  the 
state  of  Sonora.  He  Is  tall,  straight,  good-looking — but  he  has 
lost  one  arm,  shattered  in  a  battle  against  Villa.  He  Is  as  cheer- 
ful and  unassuming  as  a  boy,  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
humor;  and  his  loyalty  to  his  chief  and  to  his  friends  is  still 
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unshakable  and  untainted  by  personal  ambition.  He  is  a  wid- 
ower now,  but  he  speaks  of  going  back  *'  some  day  soon  "  with 
his  two  children  to  his  hacienda  in  Sonora,  to  work  his  land  and 
to  perfect  some  new  inventions  he  has  in  mind.  They  will  tell 
you  in  Mexico  City  now  that  Alvaro  Obregon  will  indeed  be 
called  to  the  highest  honors  in  his  country;  but  if  you  ask  him 
about  it,  he  will  probably  smile  and  refer  you  to  his  First  Chief. 


ARTHUR  DAVISON  FICKE'S     CHATS 
ON  JAPANESE  PRINTS:"  A  REVIEW.* 

Arnold  Genthe 

WHEN  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  tradition-hallowed  schools  of  painting  in  Ja- 
pan— the  great  Kano  and  Tosa  schools,  which  for 
centuries  had  created  for  the  aristocratic  classes  masterful  rep- 
resentations of  court  and  battle  scenes,  Buddhistic  and  other 
religious  figures,  scenes  from  Chinese  legends  and  poetry,  noble 
landscapes  which  in  their  decorative  and  imaginative  qualities 
have  seldom  been  surpassed — began  to  show  in  a  certain  unin- 
spired formalism  the  first  signs  of  degeneracy,  there  arose  in 
Yedo  a  new  movement  that  from  the  lofty  idealism  of  the  older 
schools  turned  directly  to  the  pulsing  life  of  the  everyday  people, 
and  found  inspiration  and  subjects  for  their  paintings  in  the  color- 
ful life  of  the  theatre  and  the  tea  gardens,  the  democratic  occu- 
pations and  amusements  of  women,  the  gay  life  in  the  houses  of 
pleasure:  and  thus  there  came  into  being  the  Ukioye  School  of 
painters,  whose  adherents  wanted  their  work  merely  to  be  a 
"  Mirror  of  the  Passing  World." 

Some  of  the  masters  of  this  new  school  did  not  confine  them- 
selves to  painting,  but  took  up  the  hitherto  undeveloped  art  of 
wood  engraving — already  known  to  Japan — and  using  it  at  first 
in  a  somewhat  crude  manner  as  a  means  of  illustrating  books, 
gradually  developed  the  process  as  a  fine  art;  and  beginning  by 
producing  large  single-sheet  prints  In  black  and  white,  perfected 
towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  method  by  which 
two-  and  three-color  blocks  could  be  printed.  Later  the  number 
was  Increased  and  extraordinarily  rich  and  decorative  effects 
resulted. 

These  color  prints,  which  for  about  a  hundred  years  have 
given  us  in  a  most  fascinating  manner  a  graphic  record  of  Japan- 
ese life,  constitute  an  art  in  which  Japan  stands  absolutely  un- 
equalled among  the  nations.     And  though  Japanese  aristocracy 

*  Chats  on  Japanese  Prints,  by  Arthur  Davison  Ficke.    Illustrated.     New  York, 
1915.     Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
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had  looked  down  with  contempt  upon  this  school  which  devoted 
itself  to  the  common  subjects  of  the  everyday  life,  an  intelligent 
interest  in  this  phase  of  art  was  aroused  in  Europe  and  America 
during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  so  that  now  the  color  prints 
of  the  masters  of  Ukioye  are  universally  recognized  as  important 
and  valuable  examples  of  a  purely  national  art.  Large  sums  are 
being  paid  for  choice  specimens,  and  many  books  have  been 
written  on  their  history  and  their  aesthetic  significance.  During 
the  last  few  years  even  Japanese  students  and  writers,  at  last 
realizing  the  artistic  and  commercial  significance  of  this  formerly 
despised  art,  have  collected  a  great  quantity  of  material  and 
published  it  in  books  and  periodicals,  with  the  result  that  many 
theories,  attributions  and  appreciations  which  had  become  almost 
a  tradition  have  had  to  be  changed. 

To  the  bewildering  and  not  easily  accessible  mass  of  litera- 
ture on  this  subject  there  has  recently  been  added  a  volume  which 
must  be  considered  the  most  competent,  reliable  and  fascinating 
guide  to  the  study  and  appreciation  of  these  Japanese  color 
prints:  Arthur  Davison  Ficke's  "Chats  on  Japanese  Prints." 
Mr.  Ficke,  besides  being  an  ardent  and  discriminating  collector, 
is  familiar  with  most  of  the  notable  collections  of  Japanese 
prints;  he  has  studied  all  the  available  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject with  thoroughness  and  cool  criticism;  and  the  fact  that  he 
is  a  poet  has  enabled  him  to  perceive  and  make  clear  to  us  certain 
subtle  spiritual  qualities  of  this  phase  of  Oriental  Art,  which  the 
Western  eye — and  indeed  the  eye  of  the  unpoetical — does  not 
easily  see. 

The  book — it  contains  456  pages  and  60  illustrations — be- 
gins with  a  preliminary  survey  which  explains  briefly  and  in  a 
most  lucid  and  charming  manner  the  curious  conventions  of  Ori- 
ental art  which  must  be  understood  before  our  untrained  mind 
can  begin  to  respond.  Then,  after  describing  the  conditions 
which  preceded  the  birth  of  the  Ukioye  School,  the  author  begins 
with  the  actual  history  of  the  print  artists,  devoting  a  chapter  each 
to  the  Primitives,  the  Early  Polychrome  Masters,  the  great 
Kiyonaga  and  his  followers,  the  Decadence  and  finally  the 
Downfall  of  this  most  national  of  all  Japanese  arts,  which  in  the 
brief  course  of  a  hundred  years  has  brought  forth  some  of  the 
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most  exquisite  results  ever  obtained  by  the  graphic  artist.  The 
last  chapter  (40  pages)  Is  devoted  to  the  Collector.  It  Is  most 
valuable,  since  It  contains  Information  about  condition  and  qual- 
ity of  prints,  prices,  and  forgeries,  which  cannot  be  found  In 
any  other  book  on  Japanese  prints.  This  latter  section  on  For- 
geries Is  most  earnestly  recommended  to  the  custodians  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum;  It  might  help  them  to  detect  the  fact  that 
hardly  any  of  the  examples  of  the  more  Important  artists  to  be 
found  In  the  Japanese  Print  Room  are  genuine,  even  If  they  are 
guaranteed  by  the  Japanese  Collector  who  is  responsible  for 
them. 

The  illustrations  are  well  chosen  and  contain  some  hitherto 
unpublished  prints.  It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  the  circa  fifty 
signatures  of  artists  are  not  facsimile  reproductions,  but  are 
written  without  distinction  by  the  same  Japanese  hand,  which, 
while  making  them  more  legible,  renders  them  autographlcally 
about  as  significant  as  is  the  handwriting  which  moving  pictures 
use  In  letters  on  the  screen,  besides  depriving  the  collector  of  an 
incentive  to  begin  to  appreciate  the  calligraphic  quality  of  the 
various  signatures.  A  special  chapter  might  have  been  devoted 
to  the  "  Surimono,"  those  small,  privately  printed  sheets — sent 
to  friends  on  New  Year's  Day  and  other  festival  occasions — In 
which  the  technical  skill  of  the  engraver  found  its  most  brilliant 
and  refined  expression,  and  which,  since  they  constitute  a  special 
development  and  present  many  curious  problems,  deserve  a  sepa- 
rate chapter. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  as  it  Is,  Mr.  FIcke's  competent 
and  fascinating  book,  besides  being  of  great  value  to  the  student 
and  collector,  will  add  many  enthusiasts  to  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  those  who  realize  that  the  Japanese  Color  Print,  In- 
stead of  being  merely  "  a  charming  curiosity,  valuable  perhaps  as 
a  pattern  for  future  designers  of  wood  engravings,"  has  the 
power  to  penetrate  to  regions  of  the  mind  which  Western  art  too 
often  leaves  unvisited,  and  thereby  prepare  us  for  a  deeper  under- 
standing and  better  appreciation  of  that  greater  art  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  painters  of  earlier  periods. 
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Dayid  Jayne  Hill 

{_As  explained  in  Mr.  Truxtun  Beale^s  article  on  "  The  State 
V.  the  Man  in  America**  in  the  August  number  of  The  Forum, 
several  of  Herbert  Spencer* s  essays  dealing  with  excessive  gov- 
ernmental activity  are  being  reprinted^  with  comments  by  emi- 
nent living  Americans.  Among  future  contributors  will  be 
Charles  W.  Eliot  and  William  Howard  Taft. — Editor] 

MR.  HILVS  COMMENTS 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Herbert 
Spencer's  philosophy  in  other  respects,  he  deserves  to 
be  held  in  appreciative  memory  for  the  emphasis  he 
placed  on  the  antithesis  between  the  individual  man  and  the  ab- 
stract entity,  the  State. 

This  distinction  may  have  arisen  primarily  from  his  hostility 
to  ready-made  abstractions  of  any  kind.  The  State  is,  no  doubt, 
a  reality;  but  it  belongs  to  the  category  of  relations  rather  than 
to  that  of  substance.  When  we  look  for  its  true  essence,  apart 
from  mere  forms  and  accidental  attributes,  its  substantial  com- 
ponents are  found  to  be  human  individuals.  If  there  were  no 
people,  there  would  be  no  State.  It  is  these  who  constitute  the 
essential  elements  of  which  the  State  is  composed. 

On  this  point  Herbert  Spencer  has  not  been,  and  never  will 
be,  successfully  controverted;  for  the  reason  that  the  conception 
of  the  State  as  an  entity  apart  from  the  individuals  who  compose 
it  can  be  shown  both  historically  and  logically  to  be  a  mere  relic 
of  metaphysics. 

Historically,  until  very  recent  times,  the  State  has  been  chiefly 
a  relation  between  persons  ruling  and  persons  ruled.  The  status 
thus  created  was  for  a  long  period  all  there  really  was  of  the 
State.    Gradually  this  status  has  been  transformed  by  the  identifi- 
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cation  of  the  persons  ruled  with  the  persons  ruling;  until,  in  the 
United  States  at  least,  the  State  has  come  to  mean  an  Institution 
based  upon  a  contract  made  by  the  free  consent  of  the  citizens 
themselves. 

Logically  regarded,  therefore,  the  antithesis  between  Man 
and  the  State  is  the  opposition  that  exists  between  human  indi- 
viduals considered  as  separate  personalities  and  the  system  of  en- 
forced relations  in  which  they  choose  to  live. 

The  fundamental  question,  therefore,  is :  How  far  may  some 
individuals  rightly  enforce  their  own  private  will  upon  other 
individuals?  By  "  some  "  we  may  mean  one,  in  which  case  we 
would  be  thinking  of  an  absolute  monarchy;  or  we  may  mean 
a  select  few,  In  which  case  we  would  be  thinking  of  an  oligarchy; 
or,  finally,  we  may  mean  a  majority,  in  which  case  we  would  be 
thinking  of  a  pure  democracy. 

Now  the  important  point  here  Is  to  recognize  the  fact,  that 
when  it  comes  to  imposing  an  absolute  will  upon  the  human  indi- 
vidual to  an  extent  that  robs  him  of  an  inherent  right,  it  makes 
no  practical  difference  whether  that  suppression  of  the  individual 
is  effected  by  one,  or  a  few,  or  a  majority  of  his  fellow  beings, 
since  in  all  these  cases  he  is  equally  divested  of  his  rights.  When 
the  State  does  this,  no  matter  what  the  form  of  government  may 
be.  It  becomes  despotic;  and  this  tyranny  should  be  regarded  as 
odious. 

Underneath  all  this  reasoning,  it  must  be  admitted,  lies  the 
assumption  that  there  are  certain  inherent  rights  which  the  State 
should  not  be  permitted  to  take  away.  Is  this  capable  of  demon- 
stration? 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  such  rights  nowhere  exist. 
What  In  that  case  remains  of  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong?  What  then  becomes  of  the  foundation  of  the  State? 
Being  essentially  non-moral,  upon  that  assumption,  there  is  no 
basis  for  it  but  superior  force.  The  State  is,  therefore,  merely 
supreme  power.  Whoever  possesses  It  is  the  State.  It  is  no 
longer  a  system  of  relations  based  on  a  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong.  It  Is  a  relation  involving  the  absolute  subjection  of 
some  persons  to  the  will  and  dictation  of  other  persons. 

To  this  conception  of  the  State  Herbert  Spencer  strenuously 
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objected.  His  thesis  Is  a  reassertlon  of  the  Inherent  rights  of 
the  individual, — rights  which  the  State,  no  matter  what  Its  form 
of  government,  should  not  be  permitted  to  take  away;  and  yet 
he  believed  that  the  tendency  of  his  time  was  to  rob  the  Individual 
of  these  rights. 

To  him  it  seemed  all  the  more  shameful  that  they  were  to 
be  taken  away  in  the  name  of  Liberalism,  that  the  very  political 
party  that  had  protested  In  the  name  of  Individual  rights  against 
a  certain  type  of  class  control  and  tyranny  in  England  was  advo- 
cating and  urging  another  type  of  class  control.  It  might  be 
true  that  this  latter  was  a  neglected  class,  a  hitherto  oppressed 
and  even  abused  class;  but  what  Herbert  Spencer  saw  and  pro- 
claimed was,  that  an  exchange  of  positions  did  not  destroy  despot- 
ism. It  simply  transferred  it  from  one  group  to  another.  What 
he  aimed  at  was  a  system  of  legal  relations  that  did  not  involve 
any  despotism  whatever,  but  fully  respected  the  freedom  of  each 
individual  in  so  far  as  it  did  not  infringe  upon  the  freedom  of 
other  individuals. 

In  stating  the  case  thus,  Herbert  Spencer  expressed  the  origi- 
nal and  traditional  conception  of  government  that  has  hitherto 
prevailed  in  the  United  States.  It  was  in  i860  that  he  first  gave 
expression  to  these  views.  Twenty-four  years  later  he  wrote : 
''  The  drift  of  legislation  since  that  time  has  been  of  the  kind 
anticipated.  Dictatorial  measures,  rapidly  multiplied,  have 
tended  continually  to  narrow  the  liberties  of  Individuals.''  In 
the  "Postscript"  of  1884  to  the  essays  that  were  written  in 
i860  he  admits  that  the  recognition  of  his  doctrine  had  been  In 
no  way  commensurate  with  its  importance.  For  this  he  frankly 
states  the  reason  to  be,  "  that  the  restriction  of  governmental 
action  within  the  limits  assigned  for  the  preservation  of  individual 
rights  and  liberties  is  appropriate  to  the  Industrial  type  of  society 
only;  and,  while  wholly  Incongruous  with  the  militant  type  of 
society,  is  partially  Incongruous  with  that  seml-mllltant,  semi- 
industrial  type  which  now  characterizes  advanced  nations." 

If  we  consider  how  Individual  rights  and  liberties  have  come 
to  be  regarded  in  the  United  States  since  Herbert  Spencer's 
"  Postscript"  was  written,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  the  fact, 
that  for  the  first  time  they  have  been  seriously  questioned.     With 
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us  the  change  and  the  explanation  of  the  change  in  public  opinion 
are  different  from  what  they  have  been  in  England.  In  England 
a  previously  subordinated  class  had  assumed  the  exercise  of  pre- 
rogatives formerly  exclusively  possessed  by  a  class  which,  through 
the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise,  had  gradually  lost  control. 
It  is  what  Herbert  Spencer  calls  "  The  New  Toryism  '* ;  that  is, 
the  growing  domination  of  a  class  that  had  newly  come  to  power, 
which  it  had  attempted  to  exercise  in  new  over-legislation  for  its 
own  advantage. 

With  us,  on  the  contrary,  the  evolution  has  been  from  the 
practically  universal  acceptance  of  equal  inherent  and  inalien- 
able personal  rights  and  liberties  to  a  growing  acceptance  of 
the  idea  that  the  State  should  control  the  conduct  and  the 
possessions  of  the  individual,  including  his  personal  habits,  his 
business  activities,  and  even  his  private  opinions.  Those  who 
still  defend  the  doctrine  of  inherent  personal  rights  and  liberties 
arc  now  denounced  as  "  reactionaries,"  and  are  frequently  in- 
sulted in  letters,  and  otherwise,  by  persons  who  impugn  their 
motives  and  accuse  them  of  an  alliance  with  the  forces  of 
evil. 

What  Herbert  Spencer  says  regarding  *'  militant  "  and  "  in- 
dustrial "  types  of  society,  and  the  mixture  of  them  in  the  con- 
temporary social  situation,  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
It  is  far  from  certain  if  these  two  types  of  society  can  be  dis- 
tinguished, much  less  be  fairly  placed  in  contrast.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  most  militant  governments  have  at  the  present 
moment  the  most  complete  control  of  industries,  while  in  the 
industrial  states  a  fierce  militancy  has  been  developed  between 
certain  groups  of  persons  over  the  question  of  the  possession  and 
distribution  of  property  and  the  rewards  appropriate  to  the 
various  functions  in  the  process  of  producing  value.  There  has 
never  been  in  this  country  a  time  when  such  desperate  efforts  to 
control  the  State  have  been  more  mandatory,  more  intrusive,  and 
more  inquisitorial  in  all  matters  affecting  private  rights  and 
personal  liberties. 

In  this  country  this  tendency  is  not  only  new  but  alarm- 
ing. What  is  most  disturbing  is  not  merely  that  the  anarchic 
and  the  theocratic  spirit  is  so  rife,  but  that  the  great  mass  of 
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the  solid  thinking  people  are  so  passive.  Nowhere  is  there 
any  organized  resistance.  The  political  parties,  solicitous  for 
the  possession  of  power,  meet  the  situation  with  timidity.  Who 
can  be  expected  to  have  the  courage  to  say  to  the  country,  if  he 
expects  to  appeal  to  the  majority  for  election  to  office,  that  the 
majority  may  not  freely  work  its  will  in  legislation  as  well  as 
at  the  polls?  And  yet,  is  it  not  clear  to  every  man  who  will 
pause  to  reflect  upon  it  that  there  are  rights  and  liberties  which 
majorities  may  not  justly  take  away? 

What  then  is  the  security  upon  which  we  must  depend  for 
the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  individual 
against  the  power  of  the  State,  or  of  those  who  control  the 
State,  to  deny  and  limit  them?  Shall  it  be  upon  the  casual  re- 
sults of  an  election,  or  the  unlimited  will  of  a  legislative  body, 
or  the  chances  of  the  initiative  and  referendum,  or  the  firmness 
and  sense  of  justice  of  those  possessing  the  power  of  veto? 

Our  fathers  thought  otherwise.  They  demanded,  secured 
and  pledged  themselves  to  maintain  permanent  constitutional 
guarantees  of  their  most  essential  rights  and  liberties,  placing 
it  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  to  take  them  away,  except  by  the 
serious  process  of  amending  the  fundamental  law.  Unhappily, 
we  have  reached  a  point  where  the  restrictions  of  the  funda- 
mental law  are  the  chief  cause  of  offence,  because  they  obstruct 
certain  forms  of  legislation;  and  there  are  organizations  which 
have  for  their  purpose  so  to  amend  the  National  Constitution 
as  to   facilitate  this  legislation. 

What  then  is  the  ground  on  which  this  programme  Is  based? 
It  is  simply  and  avowedly  that  the  existing  guarantees  of  per- 
sonal liberty  render  certain  "  social  experiments  ''  Impossible, 
because  they  are  prohibited  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Nevertheless,  much  foolish  legislation  has  been  pos- 
sible, in  spite  of  its  restrictions,  because  it  could  not  be  foreseen 
how  many  kinds  of  folly  could  enter  the  human  mind  and  find  ac- 
ceptance there. 

In  truth.  It  is  not  "  just  and  equal "  laws, — which  the  Con- 
stitution provides  for, — but  laws  Intended  to  produce  an  ar- 
tificial equality  of  conditions,  by  taking  from  some  in  order  to 
give  to  others,  that  are  desired.     It  is  intended  first  of  all  to 
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destroy  the  only  solid  guarantee  of  Individual  rights  and  liber- 
ties, in  order  to  open  the  door  for  the  public  exploitation  of  what 
is  now  private  property.  Were  this  guarantee  destroyed,  the  ab- 
stract entity  the  State  could  appropriate  to  itself  everything  of 
value,  and  redistribute  it  in  its  own  arbitrary  way.  When  all 
the  means  of  production  were  thus  "  socialized,*'  the  individual 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  band  of  officials  controlling  the 
State  and  administering  its  affairs.  All  production,  transpor- 
tation, and  communication  would  be  In  their  power.  By  socializ- 
ing the  improvident,  who  would  be  the  pensioners  and  instru- 
ments of  this  official  oligarchy,  individual  enterprise  would  be 
at  first  paralyzed  and  eventually  rendered  impossible.  Such 
artificial  equality,  enforced  by  the  power  of  the  State,  would 
be  the  ruin  of  society;  for  the  reason  that  individual  enterprise 
is  the  mainspring  of  social  progress. 

Even  the  possibility  of  such  a  condition  of  paralysis  is  dis- 
couraging. The  moment  It  became  evident  that  industry,  fru- 
gality, and  self-denial  would  bring  no  individual  reward,  the  ma- 
chinery of  life  would  halt  and  eventually  stop.  We  have  seen 
this  verified  when  even  the  menace  of  unwise  legislation  has  put 
out  the  furnace  fires  and  diverted  capital  to  foreign  fields  of  In- 
vestment or  the  passive  security  of  safe  deposit  vaults.  The  State 
as  an  abstract  entity  has  no  power  to  satisfy  human  needs.  It  is 
individual  energies  alone  that  create  wealth  and  suppress  pov- 
erty. Whatever  quickens  these  energies  and  inspires  faith  and 
courage  in  the  individual  induces  prosperity.  Whatever  deadens 
them  or  blunts  the  edge  of  personal  endeavor  arrests  the  process 
and  tightens  the  grip  of  hard  times;  for  it  is  Man,  not  the  State, 
that  knows  the  difference  between  happiness  and  misery  and 
does  the  work  of  the  world. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  evils  In  the  body  politic  that  need 
to  be  eradicated ;  but  we  cannot  remove  these  by  striking  at  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  individual,  and  thereby  crippling  in- 
dividual energy  and  enterprise  in  the  vain  hope  of  producing  an 
absolute  equality  of  economic  conditions.  Whatever  the  laws 
may  be,  such  an  equality  of  conditions  could  never  be  permanently 
maintained,  because  the  qualities  and  capacities  of  men  are  dif- 
ferent.   True  progress  must  be  based  on  respect  for  the  rights 
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and  liberties  of  each  individual.  If  these  are  securely  guaran- 
teed, and  not  menaced,  we  can  proceed  constructively  toward  a 
better  standard  of  living  for  all  the  people,  because  we  shall 
then  be  building  upon  the  moral  nature  of  Man,  rather  than 
upon  the  artifices  of  the  State. 

There  are  toward  the  close  of  Herbert  Spencer's  "  Post- 
script "  some  sentences  in  modification  of  an  extreme  individ- 
ualism which  may  very  well  be  emphasized  at  this  time.  Even 
an  industrial  type  of  society,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world, 
cannot  prosper  without  a  certain  dependence  upon  the  State,  in- 
cluding faith  in  its  authority  and  submission  to  its  control.  There 
must  still  be  thought  for  the  preservation  of  the  national  life 
so  long  as  it  is  exposed  to  external  dangers.  "  There  needs," 
he  says,  "  for  the  management  of  all  matters  but  the  simplest, 
a  governmental  power  great  in  degree  and  wide  in  range,  with 
a  correlative  faith  in  it  and  obedience  to  it.  .  .  .  This  involves 
continuance  of  such  confidence  in  the  ruling  agency,  and  such 
subordination  to  it,  as  may  wield  all  the  forces  of  society  on 
occasions  of  attack  or  defence;  and  there  must  survive  a  po- 
litical theory  justifying  the  faith  and  the  obedience.*' 

If  we  apply  this  reflection  to  our  present  national  situation 
in  the  United  States,  we  perceive  the  great  danger  that  would 
result  from  a  profound  loss  of  faith  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment as  it  exists,  and  especially  in  the  attempt  to  introduce 
into  it  changes  so  radical  as  to  place  personal  or  class  interests 
above  the  common  good. 

A  good  government,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world, 
requires  a  compromise  between  perfect  individual  liberty  and 
governmental  authority.  We  must  not  forget  that  not  only  for 
the  national  defence,  but  for  our  economic  prosperity  as  a  na- 
tion, there  must  be  faith  in  our  system  of  government.  As 
Herbert  Spencer  well  says,  "  Great  combinations  of  a  private 
kind  for  wholesale  production  or  for  large  enterprises,  require 
a  graduated  subordination  of  the  united  workers  " ;  and  again, 
"  Large  undertakings  can  be  achieved  only  by  State  action." 

The  practical  meaning  of  this  is,  that  if  we  wish  to  prosper, 
we  must  not  engage,  for  the  sake  of  personal  or  class  interests,  in 
domestic  hostilities,  or  even  insist  upon  mere  majority  advan- 
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tages.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  consent  freely  to  such  re- 
strictions in  the  interest  of  all  as  will  best  secure  the  highest 
attainable  well-being  of  each  individual. 

Here  we  perceive  that  minority  rights  must  be  respected,  not 
only  because  they  are  rights ;  but  also  because  they  are,  in  the  last 
analysis,  essential  to  our  strength  and  efficiency  as  a  nation.  Each 
producer  must  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  full  measure  of  his 
productive  power,  even  though  such  exercise  may  entail  as  a  con- 
sequence inequality  of  personal  condition;  and  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment must  still  be  employed  to  guarantee  the  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  the  results.  When  it  is  remembered  that  in  the 
field  of  international  competition  national  policy  is  a  determin- 
ing factor,  the  duty  of  a  government  to  direct  the  energies  of  its 
people  toward  the  maximum  of  efficiency  becomes  self-evident. 

Happy  should  be  the  people  who  finds  itself  at  the  same  time 
protected  by  guarantees  from  the  domination  of  mere  personal 
and  class  interests,  and  so  defended  by  its  strength  and  unity  that 
it  may  act  for  a  common  end.  Could  Herbert  Spencer  know  the 
opportunity  of  the  United  States  to-day,  under  its  system  of  con- 
stitutional guarantees,  he  perhaps  would  not  consider  his  ideal 
"  far  in  advance  of  practicability";  but  he  would  regard  with 
amazement  any  tendency  to  subvert  a  system  which,  more  nearly 
than  any  other,  has  rendered  possible  the  union  of  individual 
rights  and  liberties  with  that  coherence  which  is  necessary  for 
cooperation  in  the  accomplishment  of  all  desirable  ends. 

POSTSCRIPT 

"  Do  I  expect  this  doctrine  to  meet  with  any  considerable  acceptance?  " 
I  wish  I  could  say,  yes;  but  unhappily  various  reasons  oblige  me  to  con- 
clude that  only  here  and  there  a  solitary  citizen  may  have  his  political 
creed  modified.  Of  these  reasons  there  is  one  from  which  all  the  others 
originate. 

This  essential  reason  is  that  the  restriction  of  governmental  power 
within  the  limits  assigned,  is  appropriate  to  the  industrial  type  of  society 
only;  and,  while  wholly  incongruous  with  the  militant  type  of  society, 
is  partially  incongruous  with  that  semi-militant  semi-industrial  type,  which 
now  characterizes  advanced  nations.  At  every  stage  of  social  evolution 
there  must  exist  substantial  agreement  between  practices  and  beliefs — real 
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beliefs,  I  mean,  not  nominal  ones.  Life  can  be  carried  on  only  by  the  har- 
monizing of  thoughts  and  acts.  Either  the  conduct  required  by  circum- 
stances must  modify  the  sentiments  and  ideas  to  fit  it;  or  else  the  changed 
sentiments  and  ideas  must  eventually  modify  the  conduct. 

Hence  if  the  maintenance  of  social  life  under  one  set  of  conditions, 
necessitates  extreme  subordination  to  a  ruler  and  entire  faith  in  him,  there 
will  be  established  a  theory  that  the  subordination  and  the  faith  are  proper 
— nay  imperative.  Conversely  if,  under  other  conditions,  great  subjection 
of  citizens  to  government  is  no  longer  needful  for  preservation  of  the 
national  life — if,  contrariwise,  the  national  life  becomes  larger  in  amount 
and  higher  in  quality  as  fast  as  citizens  gain  increased  freedom  of  action; 
there  comes  a  progressive  modification  of  their  political  theory,  having  the 
result  oi  diminishing  their  faith  in  governmental  action,  increasing  their 
tendency  to  question  governmental  authority,  and  leading  them  in  more 
numerous  cases  to  resist  governmental  power:  involving,  eventually,  an 
established  doctrine  of  limitation. 

Thus  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  current  opinion  respecting  govern- 
mental authority,  can  at  present  be  modified  to  any  great  extent.  But  let 
us  look  at  the  necessities  of  the  case  more  closely. 

Manifestly  the  success  of  an  army  depends  very  much  on  the  faith 
of  the  soldiers  in  their  general:  disbelief  in  his  ability  will  go  far  towards 
paralyzing  them  in  battle ;  while  absolute  confidence  in  him  will  make  them 
fulfil  their  respective  parts  with  courage  and  energy.  If,  as  in  the  nor- 
mally-developed militant  type  of  society,  the  leader  in  war  and  the  ruler 
in  peace  are  one  and  the  same,  this  confidence  in  him  extends  from  mili- 
tary action  to  civil  action ;  and  the  society,  in  large  measure  identical  with 
the  army,  w^illingly  accepts  his  judgments  as  law-giver.  Even  where  the 
civil  head,  ceasing  to  be  the  military  head,  does  his  generalship  by  deputy, 
there  still  clings  to  him  the  traditional  faith. 

As  with  faith  so  with  obedience.  Other  things  equal,  an  army  of  in- 
subordinate soldiers  fails  before  an  army  of  subordinate  soldiers.  Those 
whose  obedience  to  their  leader  is  perfect  and  prompt,  are  obviously  more 
likely  to  succeed  in  battle  than  are  those  who  disregard  the  commands  issued 
to  them.  And  as  with  the  army  so  with  the  society  as  a  whole;  success  in 
war  must  largely  depend  on  that  conformity  to  the  ruler's  will  which  brings 
men  and  money  when  wanted,  and  adjusts  all  conduct  to  his  needs. 

Thus  by  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  militant  type  of  society  becomes 
characterized  by  profound  confidence  in  the  governing  power,  joined  with 
a  loyalty  causing  submission  to  it  in  all  matters  whatever.  And  there  must 
tend  to  be  established  among  those  who  speculate  about  political  affairs 
in  a  militant  society,  a  theory  giving  form  to  the  needful  ideas  and  feel- 
ings; accompanied  by  assertions  that  the  law-giver  if  not  divine  in  nature 
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is  divinely  directed,  and  that  unlimited  obedience  to  him  is  divinely  or- 
dered. 

Change  in  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  thus  become  characteristic  of  the 
militant  form  of  organization,  can  take  place  only  w^here  circumstances 
favor  development  of  the  industrial  form  of  organization.  Being  carried 
on  by  voluntary  co-operation  instead  of  by  compulsory  co-operation,  indus- 
trial life,  as  we  know  it,  habituates  men  to  independent  activities,  leads 
them  to  enforce  their  own  claims  while  respecting  the  claims  of  others, 
strengthens  the  consciousness  of  personal  rights,  and  prompts  them  to  resist 
excesses  of  governmental  control.  But  since  the  circumstances  which 
render  war  less  frequent  arise  but  slowly,  and  since  the  modifications  of 
nature  caused  by  the  transition  from  a  life  predominantly  militant  to  a 
life  predominantly  industrial  can  therefore  go  on  but  slowly,  it  happens 
that  the  old  sentiments  and  ideas  give  place  to  new  ones,  by  small  degrees 
only.  And  there  are  several  reasons  why  the  transition  not  only  is,  but 
ought  to  be,  gradual.     Here  are  some  of  them. 

In  the  primitive  man  and  in  man  but  little  civilized,  there  does  not  exist 
the  nature  required  for  extensive  voluntary  co-operations.  Efforts  wil- 
lingly united  with  those  of  others  for  a  common  advantage,  imply,  if  the 
undertaking  is  large,  a  perseverance  he  does  not  possess.  Moreover,  where 
the  benefits  to  be  achieved  are  distant  and  unfamiliar,  as  are  many  for 
which  men  nowadays  combine,  there  needs  a  strength  of  constructive  imagi- 
nation not  to  be  found  in  the  minds  of  the  uncivilized.  And  yet  again, 
great  combinations  of  a  private  kind  for  wholesale  production  or  for  large 
enterprises,  require  a  graduated  subordination  of  the  united  workers — a 
graduated  subordination  such  as  that  which  militancy  produces.  In  other 
words,  the  way  to  the  developed  industrial  type  as  we  now  know  it,  is 
through  the  militant  type;  which,  by  discipline  generates  in  long  ages  the 
power  of  continuous  application,  the  willingness  to  act  under  direction 
(now  no  longer  coercive  but  agreed  to  under  contract)  and  the  habit  of 
achieving  large  results  by  organizations. 

The  implication  is  that,  during  long  stages  of  social  evolution  there 
needs,  for  the  management  of  all  matters  but  the  simplest,  a  governmental 
power  great  in  degree  and  wide  in  range,  with  a  correlative  faith  in  it  and 
obedience  to  it.  Hence  the  fact  that,  as  the  records  of  early  civilizations 
show  us,  and  as  we  are  shown  in  the  East  at  present,  large  undertakings 
can  be  achieved  only  by  State-action.  And  hence  the  fact  that  only  little  by 
little  can  voluntary  co-operation  replace  compulsory  co-operation,  and 
rightly  bring  about  a  correlative  decrease  of  faith  in  governmental  ability 
and  authority. 

Chiefly,  however,  the  maintenance  of  this  faith  is  necessitated  by  the 
maintenance  of  fitness  for  war.  This  involves  continuance  of  such  con- 
fidence in  the  ruling  agency,  and  such  subordination  to  it,  as  may  enable 
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it  to  wield  all  the  forces  of  the  society  on  occasions  of  attack  or  defence; 
and  there  must  survive  a  political  theory  justifying  the  faith  and  the  obedi- 
ence. While  their  sentiments  and  ideas  are  of  kinds  w^hich  perpetually 
endanger  peace,  it  is  requisite  that  men  should  have  such  belief  in  the  au- 
thority of  government  as  shall  give  it  adequate  coercive  powder  over  them 
for  wsLT  purposes — a  belief  in  its  authority  w^hich  inevitably,  at  the  same 
time,  gives  it  coercive  power  over  them  for  other  purposes. 

Thus,  as  said  at  first,  the  fundamental  reason  for  not  expecting  much 
acceptance  of  the  doctrine  set  forth,  is  that  we  have  at  present  but  par- 
tially emerged  from  the  militant  regime  and  have  but  partially  entered 
on  that  industrial  regime  to  which  this  doctrine  is  proper. 

So  long  as  the  religion  of  enmity  predominates  over  the  religion  of 
amity,  the  current  political  superstition  must  hold  its  ground.  While 
throughout  Europe,  the  early  culture  of  the  ruling  classes  is  one  which 
every  day  of  the  week  holds  up  for  admiration  those  who  in  ancient  times 
achieved  the  greatest  feats  in  battle,  and  only  on  Sunday  repeats  the  injunc- 
tion to  put  up  the  sword — while  these  ruling  classes  are  subject  to  a  moral 
discipline  consisting  of  six-sevenths  pagan  example  and  one-seventh  Chris- 
tian precept;  there  is  no  likelihood  that  there  will  arise  such  international 
relations  as  may  make  a  decline  in  governmental  power  practicable,  and  a 
corresponding  modification  of  political  theory  acceptable.  While  among 
ourselves  the  administration  of  colonial  affairs  is  such  that  native  tribes  who 
retaliate  on  Englishmen  by  whom  they  have  been  injured,  are  punished, 
not  on  their  own  savage  principle  of  life  for  life,  but  on  the  improved 
civilized  principle  of  wholesale  massacre  in  return  for  single  murder,  there 
is  little  chance  that  a  political  doctrine  consistent  only  with  unaggressive 
conduct  will  gain  currency.  While  the  creed  men  profess  is  so  intrepreted 
that  one  of  them  who  at  home  addresses  missionary  meetings,  seeks,  when 
abroad,  to  foment  a  quarrel  with  an  adjacent  people  whom  he  wishes  to 
subjugate,  and  then  receives  public  honors  after  his  death,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  relations  of  our  society  to  other  societies  will  become  such  that 
there  can  spread  to  any  extent  that  doctrine  of  limited  governmental  func- 
tions which  accompanies  the  diminished  governmental  authority  proper  to  a 
peaceful  state.  A  nation  which,  interested  in  ecclesiastical  squabbles  about 
the  ceremonies  of  its  humane  cult,  cares  so  little  about  the  essence  of  that 
cult  that  filibustering  in  its  colonies  receives  applause  rather  than  reproba- 
tion, and  is  not  denounced  even  by  the  priests  of  its  religion  of  love,  is  a 
nation  which  must  continue  to  suffer  from  internal  aggressions,  alike  of  all 
individuals  on  one  another  and  of  the  State  on  individuals.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  unite  the  blessings  of  equity  at  home  with  the  commission  of  inequi- 
ties abroad. 

Of  course  there  will  arise  the  question — Why,  then,  enunciate  and  em- 
phasize a  theory  at  variance  with  the  theory  adapted  to  our  present  state? 
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Beyond  the  general  reply  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  who  regards 
a  doctrine  as  true  and  important,  to  do  what  he  can  towards  diffusing  it, 
leaving  the  result  to  be  what  it  may,  there  are  several  more  special  replies, 
each  of  which  is  sufficient. 

In  the  first  place  an  ideal,  far  in  advance  of  practicability  though  it 
may  be,  is  always  needful  for  right  guidance.  If,  amid  all  those  compro- 
mises which  the  circumstances  of  the  times  necessitates,  or  are  thought  to 
necessitate,  there  exist  no  true  conceptions  of  better  and  worse  in  social 
organizations — if  nothing  beyond  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  are  at- 
tended to,  and  the  proximately  best  is  habitually  identified  with  the  ulti- 
mately best;  there  cannot  be  any  true  progress.  However  distant  may  be 
the  goal,  and  however  often  intervening  obstacles  may  necessitate  deviation 
in  our  course  towards  it,  it  is  obviously  requisite  to  know  whereabouts  it 
lies. 

Again,  while  something  like  the  present  degree  of  subjection  of  the 
individual  to  the  State,  and  something  like  the  current  political  theory 
adapted  to  it,  may  remain  needful  in  presence  of  existing  international  re- 
lations; it  is  by  no  means  needful  that  this  subjection  should  be  made 
greater  and  the  adapted  theory  strengthened.  In  our  days  of  active  philan- 
thropy, hosts  of  people  eager  to  achieve  benefits  for  their  less  fortunate 
fellows  by  what  seem  the  shortest  methods,  are  busily  occupied  in  develop- 
ing administrative  arrangements  of  a  kind  proper  to  a  lower  type  of  society 
— are  bringing  about  retrogression  while  aiming  at  progression.  The  nor- 
mal difficulties  in  the  way  of  advance  are  sufficiently  great,  and  it  is  lam- 
entable that  they  should  be  made  greater.  Hence,  something  well  worth 
doing  may  be  done,  if  philanthropists  can  be  shown  that  they  are  in  many 
cases  insuring  the  future  ill-being  of  men  while  eagerly  pursuing  their 
present  well-being. 

Chiefly,  however,  it  is  important  to  press  on  all  the  great  truth,  at  pres- 
ent but  little  recognized,  that  a  society's  internal  and  external  policies  are  so 
bound  together,  that  there  cannot  be  an  essential  improvement  of  the  one 
without  an  essential  improvement  of  the  other.  A  higher  standard  of  in- 
ternational justice  must  be  habitually  acted  upon,  before  there  can  be  con- 
formity to  a  higher  standard  of  justice  in  our  national  arrangements.  The 
conviction  that  a  dependence  of  this  kind  exists,  could  it  be  diffused  among 
civilized  peoples,  would  greatly  check  aggressive  behavior  towards  one  an- 
other; and,  by  doing  this,  would  diminish  the  coerciveness  of  their  govern- 
mental systems  while  appropriately  changing  their  political  theories. 
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Note. 

[/«  some  of  the  criticisms  on  this  work,  there  has  reappeared  a  mis- 
taken inference  several  times  before  drawn,  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
as  applied  to  social  affairs  precludes  philanthropic  effort.  How  untrue 
this  isj  was  shown  by  me  in  the  '^  Fortnightly  Review  "  for  February,  iS^S' 
Here  I  reproduce  the  essential  part  of  that  which  was  there  said.^ 


I  am  chiefly  concerned,  however,  to  repudiate  the  conclusion  that  the 
"  private  action  of  citizens  "  is  needless  or  unimportant,  because  the  course 
of  social  evolution  is  determined  by  the  natures  of  citizens,  as  working 
under  the  conditions  in  which  they  are  placed.  To  assert  that  each  social 
change  is  thus  determined,  is  to  assert  that  all  the  egoistic  and  altruistic 
activities  of  citizens  are  factors  of  the  change;  and  is  tacitly  to  assert  that 
in  the  absence  of  any  of  these — say  political  aspirations,  or  the  promptings 
of  philanthropy — the  change  will  not  be  the  same.  So  far  from  implying 
that  the  efforts  of  each  man  to  achieve  that  which  he  thinks  best,  are  un- 
important, the  doctrine  implies  that  such  efforts,  severally  resulting  from 
the  natures  of  the  individuals,  are  indispensable  forces.  The  correlative 
duty  is  thus  emphasized  in  §34  of  First  Principles: — 

"  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  he  has  in  him  these  sympathies  with  some  prin- 
ciples and  repugnance  to  others.  He,  with  all  his  capacities,  and  aspirations,  and 
beliefs,  is  not  an  accident,  but  a  product  of  the  time.  He  must  remember  that 
while  he  is  a  descendant  of  the  past,  he  is  a  parent  of  the  future;  and  that  his 
thoughts  are  as  children  born  to  him,  which  he  may  not  carelessly  let  die.  He, 
like  every  other  man,  may  properly  consider  himself  as  one  of  the  myriad  agencies 
through  whom  works  the  Unknown  Cause;  and  when  the  Unknown  Cause  pro- 
duces in  him  a  certain  belief,  he  is  thereby  authorized  to  profess  and  act  out  that 
belief.    For,  to  render  in  their  highest  sense  the  words  of  the  poet, — 

"...  Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 
But  nature  makes  that  mean:  over  that  art 
Which  you  say  adds  to  nature,  is   an  art 
That  nature  makes." 

That  there  is  no  retreat  from  this  view  in  the  work  Professor  Cairnes 
criticizes,  The  Study  of  Sociology,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  its  closing  para- 
graph : — 

"Thus,  admitting  that  for  the  fanatic  some  wild  anticipation  is  needful  as 
a  stimulus,  and  recognizing  the  usefulness  of  this  delusion  as  adapted  to  his  par- 
ticular nature  and  his  particular  function,  the  man  of  higher  type  must  be  con- 
tent with  greatly-moderated  expectations,  while  he  persevers  with  undiminished 
eflForts.     He  has  to  see  how  comparatively  little  can  be  done,  and  yet  to  find  it 
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worth  while  to  do  that  little:  so  uniting  philanthropic  energy  with  philosophic 
calm." 


I  do  not  see  how  Professor  Cairnes  reconciles  with  such  passages,  his 
statement  that  "  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  the  future  of  the  human  race 
may  be  safely  trusted  to  the  action  of  motives  of  a  private  and  personal 
kind — to  motives  such  as  operate  in  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth,  or  in  the  development  of  language."  This  statement  is  to  the 
effect  that  I  ignore  the  "action  of  motives"  of  a  higher  kind;  whereas 
these  are  not  only  necessarily  included  by  me  in  the  totality  of  motives, 
but  repeatedly  Insisted  upon  as  all-essential.  I  am  the  more  surprised  at 
this  misapprehension  because,  in  the  essay  on  "  Specialized  Administration," 
to  which  Professor  Cairnes  refers  (see  Fortnightly  Review ^  for  December, 
1871),  I  have  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  the  altruistic  sentiments  and 
the  resulting  social  activities,  as  not  having  been  duly  taken  into  account 
by  Professor  Huxley. 

As  Professor  Cairnes  indicates  at  the  close  of  his  first  paper,  the  dif- 
ficulty lies  in  recognizing  human  actions  as,  under  one  aspect,  voluntary, 
and  under  another  pre-determlned.  I  have  said  elsewhere  all  I  have  to  say 
on  this  point.  Here  I  wish  only  to  point  out  that  the  conclusion  he  draws 
from  my  premises  is  utterly  different  from  the  conclusion  I  draw.  Enter- 
ing this  caveat,  I  must  leave  all  further  elucidations  to  come  in  due  course. 
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THE  present  mood  of  the  United  States,  like  that  of 
Europe,  is  temperate.  But,  with  this  chastened  mood 
in  the  background,  the  evil  of  prohibition  rears  its 
ignorant  head  in  the  spectacular  foreground  of  our  political  and 
social  life. 

The  cause  of  temperance  is  the  cause  of  civilization.  The 
cause  of  prohibition  indicates  an  underlying  fanaticism  which 
is  never  present  in  the  most  enlightened  communities.  The  most 
beautiful  civilizations  of  the  past  have  never  been  Puritanical. 
Their  principle  has  been  one  of  balance  and  proportion,  and 
their  spirit  that  of  personal  freedom.  It  may  be  said  with 
essential  truth  that  all  high  beauty,  whether  of  plastic  art  or  of 
social  conduct,  is  inseparable  from  a  fine  and  just  proportion. 
Proportion  is  a  necessary  element  of  true  form,  whether  in  art 
or  in  conduct.  The  classic  example  of  the  Greeks  at  their  best 
period  will  occur  to  every  reader. 

The  bottle  is  a  symbol  of  both  good  and  evil.  In  itself  it 
is  good,  like  sexual  love,  but  like  everything  else  that  is  good, 
and  especially  like  love,  it  is  dangerous  in  proportion  to  its 
virtue.  To  prohibit  the  use  of  wine,  and  other  drinks  that 
express  the  spirit  of  wine,  is  in  principle  the  same  as  to  prohibit 
love,  on  the  ground  that  it  often  leads  to  great  evil.  It  is  like 
trying  to  suppress  life,  because  life  involves  such  terrible  things. 
The  love  of  life  itself  may  be  so  feverish  and  intense  that  it 
consumes  one — the  love  of  work,  the  love  of  beauty,  may  be 
a  devouring  passion,  and  as  such  partly  evil.  Even  such  love 
should  be  controlled  by  a  certain  element  of  coolness,  of  the 
recognition  of  other  considerations,  which  introduces  the  neces- 
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sary  form,  establishes  that  equilibrium  which  is  the  true  cul- 
ture. The  big  moral  wrecks  that  I  know  are  all  due  to  an 
extreme  attitude,  excess  in  self-indulgence  or  in  self-renunciation 
— over-expression  or  over-repression — and  the  two  are  inti- 
mately related.  There  is  an  inevitable  swing  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other.  Deeply  dissipated  persons  have  a  Puritanical 
streak,  or  represent  a  reaction  from  something  else  that  is  evil, 
such  as  social  narrowness  or  industrial  and  political  injustice — 
from  despair  because  the  conditions  of  their  lives  shut  out  from 
them  richness  and  joy. 

Let  us  see  how  the  strong  Prohibition  movement,  which  is 
even  attempting  a  national  law  against  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  is  related,  in  some  detail,  to  various 
aspects  of  our  community  life. 

There  exist  in  our  society,  as  in  all  societies,  crime,  poverty 
and  disease.  The  Prohibitionists  maintain,  some  sincerely  and 
some  insincerely,  fanatically  and  hypocritically — sometimes  they 
mean  well,  sometimes  they  do  not — that  drink  is,  if 
not  the  only  cause,  at  least  an  important  cause  of  these  evils 
of  crime,  poverty  and  disease.  What  they  do  not  see,  or 
what  they  pretend  not  to  see — sometimes  one,  sometimes 
the  other — is  that  drunkenness  is  much  more  the  result  of 
crime,  poverty  and  disease  than  the  cause;  that  drunkenness 
is  born  of  bad  social  industrial  and  cultural  conditions,  and  is 
not  in  any  important  sense  a  cause  of  them.  They  do  not  see, 
or  will  not  acknowledge  that  they  see,  that  to  do  away  with 
drunkenness,  we  must  do  away  with  the  underlying  social  and 
industrial  causes  of  drunkenness;  that  to  get  rid  of  the  drink 
evil,  it  is  not  enough  to  legislate  against  it  or  try  to  repress  it, 
but  to  be  willing  to  criticize  ourselves  as  a  society  and  as  an 
imperfect  culture,  and  to  introduce  some  constructive  agencies 
which  will  stimulate  our  social  vitality.  We  cannot  suppress 
drunkenness  with  the  policeman's  club  or  by  the  mandates  of 
the  legislature;  that  has  been  proved  to  any  intelligent  student's 
satisfaction. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect,  human  nature  being  as  it  is,  that 
individuals  and  groups  of  individuals  who  occupy  a  position  of 
undue  and  harmful  advantage,  will,  of  their  own  free  will,  for 
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the  sake  of  getting  rid  in  large  measure  of  crime,  poverty  and 
drunkenness,  give  up  any  measure  of  that  advantage,  industrial 
or  social.  But  we  may,  at  any  rate,  as  critics,  call  them  down 
from  their  position  of  conscious  or  unconscious  hypocrisy. 

There  are,  for  example,  many  manufacturers  who  are  dis- 
couraging drinking  among  their  employees;  and  along  with 
these  manufacturers  go  a  large  crowd  of  preachers,  editorial 
writers,  politicians,  and  women  also,  hypnotised  by  the 
"  morality  "  of  Big  Business,  who  echo  and  re-echo  the  evil  of 
drink  as  an  underlying  social  evil.  These  men,  and  that  very 
large  proportion  of  the  community  animated  by  the  interests 
and  psychology  of  these  men,  are  naturally  inclined  to  regard, 
or  profess  to  regard,  drink  as  the  cause  of  social  and  industrial 
evil,  rather  than  their  own  unjust  privileges  and  narrow  ideals. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  the  communit}^  and  especially  the 
working-people,  can  be  led  to  believe  that  their  troubles  are 
due  in  large  degree  to  drink,  their  attention  will  be  in  equal 
degree  taken  from  the  need  of  social  and  labor  agitation  leading 
to  political  and  industrial  reforms.  If  a  working-man  believes 
that  the  cause  of  his  difficulties  is  that  he  drinks  one  or  many 
glasses  of  beer,  the  work  of  the  labor  organizer  in  trying  to 
arouse  him  to  take  his  part  in  economic  reform  is  much  more 
difficult.  So  that  the  anti-saloon  and  prohibition  agitation  is 
calculated,  if  not  designed,  to  thwart  the  real  labor  movement. 

It  is  also  easy  to  see  that  if  the  workingman  gives  up  his 
glass  of  beer,  he  and  his  family  can  live  on  less,  and  that  the 
employer  can  consequently  decrease  wages,  and  make  greater 
profits.  For,  as  long  as  the  unemployment  situation  exists,  the 
workingman  must  always  work  for  the  mere  necessities;  other- 
wise the  employers  will  call  in  the  unemployed.  If  the  working- 
man  needs  less,  he  will  get  less.  If  he  does  not  need  the  nickels 
for  his  glass  of  beer,  those  nickels  will  be  added  to  the  profits 
of  the  employer;  and  will  thus  tend  to  keep  in  statu  quo  the 
present  industrial  situation,  which  the  workingman,  to  the  degree 
that  he  becomes  conscious,  desires  to  change.  So  that  the  prohi- 
bition movement  makes  less  poignant  the  demand  for  industrial 
reforms  of  all  kinds.  If  child-labor,  for  instance,  is  the  result 
of  drink  and  carelessness  on  the  part  of  parents,  why  waste 
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time  in  industrial  legislation?    Why  not  simply  try  to  suppress 
the  liquor  traffic? 

It  is  only  fair  to  grant  that  one  great  good  may  result  from 
the  prohibition  movement;  it  is  beginning  already  to  lead  to  the 
reform  of  the  saloon — the  reform  from  within.  The  liquor 
interests  have  become  conscious  of  the  need  of  reforming  the 
saloons,  in  the  sense  of  making  them  better  places  and  discon- 
necting them  from  many  of  the  present  evils.  These  interests 
see  that  in  order  to  exist  at  all  they  must  meet  that  part  of  the 
public  criticism  which  is  justified;  that  better  saloons  must  be 
developed,  better  material  sold,  and  the  places  kept  free  of 
universally  recognized  evils.  They  are  being  spurred  by  the 
prohibition  movement  to  reorganize  from  within.  And  in  all 
fields  of  progress  deep-seeing  sociologists  recognize  the  relative 
vitality  of  any  social  change  having  at  least  some  degree  of  the 
initiative  and  self-control  which  is  the  essence  of  democracy; 
the  doing  things  for  ourselves  is  infinitely  more  vitalizing  than 
to  have  things  done  for  us. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  grant  to  the  prohibition  movement  any 
other  value  than  that  stated  above;  in  every  other  way  it  has 
worked,  and  continues  to  work,  evil.  It  has  always  been  a 
potent  agency  in  driving  the  liquor  "  interests  "  into  politics. 
Wherever  there  is  prohibition  agitation,  the  "  rum  '*  evil,  in 
relation  to  political  corruption,  rears  its  head.  The  liquor  men 
organize  their  lobbies,  and  like  any  other  great  business  organi- 
zation that  is  threatened  with  limitation  or  suppression,  do  their 
best  to  influence  elections,  and  after  that  to  influence  the  public 
officials,  to  do  their  will.  The  saloons,  always  more  or  less 
attacked,  are  always  in  politics,  and  the  more  they  are  attacked 
the  more  they  are  in  politics;  the  more  they  use  their  great 
influence  to  elect  men  and  support  parties  who  will  be  "  friendly  '* 
to  them.  The  *'  friendliness  "  they  receive  in  return  means  the 
steady  demoralization  of  the  public  feeling  in  regard  to  law. 
It  is  the  fertile  source  of  police  corruption,  for  the  police  tend 
to  use  prohibitory  laws  and  ordinances  as  clubs  to  extort  graft. 
If  the  liquor  *'  interests  **  are  "  good  "  and  generous,  they  are 
given  protection  in  avoiding  the  rigor  of  the  law.  A  law,  if 
we  have  it  at  all,  should  be  respected.     It  should,  therefore, 
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be  as  fundamental  as  possible,  and  be  as  little  as  possible  the 
result  of  the  pressure  of  group  interests.  Its  righteousness 
should  be  almost  universally  acknowledged. 

Prohibition  does  not  prohibit.  Statistics  are  bandied  about 
very  loosely  by  both  sides;  but  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in 
those  states  that  have  tried  prohibition,  alcoholism  has  not  been 
decreased;  but,  if  anything,  has  been  increased.  The  quality 
of  the  liquor  illegally  sold  inevitably  deteriorates,  because  higher 
profit  is  demanded  when  there  is  danger  of  fines  and  imprison- 
ment. The  places  where  it  is  illegally  sold  are  as  low  and  base 
as  is  conceivable,  as  all  places  must  be  that  are  banned  and 
driven  out  of  the  sunlight  of  society — morally  damp,  in  physical 
and  spiritual  cellars.  Moonshine  liquor  takes  the  place  of  beer 
and  whiskey,  and  dark  and  intense  insanity  the  place  of  con- 
viviality and  expression. 

Nothing  which  satisfies  a  real  need  can  be  suppressed;  and 
even  if  it  could  be  it  ought  not  to  be,  for  something  as  bad  as 
or  worse  than  the  evil  associated  with  it  will  take  its  place. 
This  is  the  truth  recently  brought  to  us  about  the  inner  personal 
life  by  psycho-analysis,  and  it  is  the  old  moral  and  social  truth 
felt  by  many  wise  men  of  all  times. 

And  that  the  saloon  satisfies  a  real  need  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  a  real  need  that  must  be  satisfied  by  the  saloon  as  it 
exists,  or  by  higher  and  better  forms  of  the  saloon  as  it  may 
develop.    Let  us  see  what  the  need  is  that  the  saloon  satisfies. 

The  saloon  has  often  been  called  the  workingman's  club; 
less  frequently  we  hear  it  referred  to  as  a  "  social  centre."  What 
do  these  words  mean  as  applied  to  the  saloon? 

The  average  man  who  works  eight  to  twelve  hours  a  day  in 
the  factory  does  not,  during  those  hours,  express  himself.  He 
is  engaged  in  a  part  of  a  process  with  which  his  personality,  as 
a  rule,  has  nothing  to  do.  He  exerts  no  initiative,  is  practically 
a  part  of  the  unthinking  machinery.  It  is  in  large  measure  an 
inhuman  existence — an  existence  in  which  the  man's  higher 
nature  has  little  play  or  opportunity  to  develop. 

When  he  leaves  the  factory  he  too  often  has  no  place  to 
go  where  he  can  get  relaxation  or  an  opportunity  to  communicate 
his   ideas  and  feelings  with  his  fellows.     His  home  is  in  the 
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slums,  his  wife  burdened,  his  children  badly  off.  It  is  only 
in  the  saloon,  under  present  conditions,  that  the  workingman 
can  find  mental  and  temperamental  relaxation. 

There,  in  the  saloon,  where  no  one  cares  what  kind  of 
clothes  he  wears,  where  the  bartender  does  not  correct  his 
grammar  or  his  ideas,  where  for  a  nickel  he  can  get  a  big  glass 
of  beer  and  a  free  lunch,  there  he  can  express  his  ideas  and  his 
feelings.  He  can  exchange  his  sentiments  for  the  sentiments 
of  his  fellow-workers.  He  can  talk  over  the  industrial  and 
social  situation,  gradually  become  conscious  of  his  real  needs 
and  interests,  gradually  evolve  a  social  attitude,  and  begin  to 
understand  the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed.  In  that  sense, 
the  saloon  is  an  important  centre  of  culture:  it  is,  in  part,  the 
breeding-ground  of  the  proletarian  or  workingman's  movement 
— a  movement  which  is  only  incidentally  a  demand  for  higher 
wages,  shorter  hours  and  better  conditions,  but  is  essentially 
a  demand  for  self-expression,  for  cooperation  in  social  life, 
for  a  share  in  the  initiative  of  our  modern  activities. 

I  remember  one  day,  several  years  ago,  I  was  walking  with 
a  labor  leader,  of  unusual  understanding,  past  the  Pennsylvania 
Station  in  New  York — a  building  which  was  nearing  its  comple- 
tion. I  remarked  that  the  structure  had  beauty,  that  the  architect 
had  succeeded  in  expressing  his  personality — his  vision — and 
that  he  had  given  life  to  the  building;  that  somehow  the  work 
was  given  a  unity  which  was  an  expression  of  his  spirit;  that 
the  soul  of  the  artist  had  been  expressed. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  leader  sadly,  "  I  daresay  that  is  true,  but  do 
you  see  that  man  working  on  the  scaffolding  there?  He  is  not 
thinking  about  the  purpose  of  the  building,  or  its  spirit;  he  is 
not  joyfully  cooperating  in  a  work  of  art.  He  is  thinking  about 
his  wages  or  about  nothing. 

"  The  spirit  of  the  labor  movement  is  to  bring  that  man 
into  a  real  cooperation  with  the  architect;  to  enable  him  to  be 
a  joyous  worker  expressing  himself  in  his  work,  not  a  mere  cog 
in  a  mechanical  process.  That  is  the  soul  of  the  labor  movement. 
Self-control,  self-initiative,  self-expression,  to  work  for  them- 
selves, not  for  a  master,  so  that  they  can  realize  their  dreams, 
contribute  their  creative  personalities  to  society,  and  so  add  to 
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the  real  efficiency  of  life  as  opposed  to  the  mechanical  efficiency 
of  our  day — that  is  what  the  labor  movement  is  really  about, 
although  there  are  very  few  laborers  who  arc  really  conscious 
of  it.'» 

So  spoke  the  labor-leader  to  me,  and  I  was  deeply  interested 
because  it  was  what  I  had  felt  for  a  long  time.  The  labor 
movement  is  at  bottom  a  spiritual  demand  for  a  larger  conscious 
part  in  the  constructive  activities  of  life. 

And  the  saloon  is  the  place  where  the  laborer  begins  to 
be  conscious  of  his  ultimate  aim  and  his  ultimate  destiny.  The 
saloon  plays  the  part  in  our  modern  civilization  that  the  salon 
played  in  the  life  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  in 
France.  The  historical  salons  were  gathering-places  of  men  and 
women  who  brought  together  their  ideas  and  feelings  about  the 
need  of  social  and  political  changes.  They  were  centres  from 
which  radiated  ideas  destined  to  change  society  from  the  old 
aristocracy  to  the  modern  constitutionalism.  Of  course,  there 
were  other  cooperating  agencies;  but  the  salons  were  important 
elements  in  the  changing  and  civilizing  processes. 

And  so,  in  a  different  way,  and  for  a  different  class  of  people, 
is  the  modern  saloon.  It  is  the  most  important  social  centre 
of  modern  life.  In  it  are  those  beginnings  in  feeling  and  thought 
which  are  needed  to  change  society  for  the  better.  To  organize 
the  obscure  impulses  of  the  "  under-dog  " ;  to  rehabilitate  the 
industrial  outcast  by  developing  for  him  a  philosophy ;  to  awaken 
a  conscious  need  of  grouping  together  for  an  effort  to  rule  them- 
selves and  conduct  their  own  lives,  which  is  the  path  of  true 
education — this  is  what  relates  the  saloon  to  the  old  civilizing 
salon,  which  performed  the  same  nourishing  function  for  a 
different  section  of  society. 

Therefore,  evil  as  much  that  is  connected  with  the  saloon 
really  is,  due  in  large  measure  to  social  ostracism  and  childish 
conceptions  of  government  and  morality,  it  would  be  a  great 
social  misfortune  for  the  saloon  to  cease  to  exist  until  something 
else  that  is  better  should  take  its  place.  And  as  long  as  our 
general  conditions  remain  as  they  are,  the  saloon,  in  one  form 
or  another,  will,  and  ought  to,  remain.  It  may  be  much  im- 
proved by  changing  it  to  the  European  form,  where  it  is  more 
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respectable  and  not  regarded  as  evil;  frequented  by  wives  as 
well  as  husbands,  where  there  are  tables  and  chairs,  opportunity 
to  read  and  lounge,  and  where  lighter  and  better  drinks  are 
largely  sold.  These  important  improvements  can  be  made  even 
under  the  present  industrial  and  social  system — ^by  letting  up  a 
bit  on  our  Puritanism  and  fanaticism,  and  on  the  despotic  desire 
of  "  good  "  people  to  suppress  those  they  call  bad  people. 

But  the  saloon,  in  one  form  or  another,  will  exist,  and  I  say 
ought  to  exist,  until  the  work  of  all  of  us  freely  expresses  what 
is  best  in  us ;  until  we  are  all  conscious  and  interested  contributors 
in  the  work  of  the  world;  until,  in  all  of  our  activities,  in  our 
work,  in  our  family  conditions,  in  our  amusements,  we  have 
the  incentive — not  the  outside  spur,  but  the  inner  incentive — 
which  comes  from  the  realization  that  in  some  way  we  are 
creators,  that  we  are  expressing  ourselves,  our  talents,  our 
vision,  our  ideals,  in  our  everyday  work  and  life. 
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Mary  White  Slater 

May  19     Arrived  at  the  penitentiary  to-day. 

I  must  exist  in  the  death  annex  for  four  months. 
Why  do  I  have  to  live  so  long? 

May  22     A  letter  from  mother  in  far-off  Warsaw.     Father 
Limke  wrote  it. 

Hope  to  God  she  never  hears  of  my  predicament  I 
She  has  suffered  enough — from  my  temper- — and 
from  my  father^s. 

I  am  to  be  punished — with  death. 
Who  will  make  it  up  to  her? 

May  23     Sunday. 

They  marched  me  to  chapel. 

I  could  not  sing  or  pray.    I  could  only  think. 

I  asked  the  guard  to  show  me  the  electric  chair. 
He  would  not.    I  wonder  why? 

May  25     Outside,   the   newsboys    shout   about   the   war   in 
Europe. 
Within — I  sit  in  a  grave. 

If  I  could  only  give  my  life  for  Poland  I 

Europe  is  a  slaughter-pit.    Belgium  and  Poland  are 

innocent. 
I  am  not  that  kind  of  murderer.     Strunksky  was 

guilty. 
The  judge  knew  that  Strunksky  was  not  fit  to  live. 
Why  am  I  punished  so  severely? 

May  30     Memorial  Day. 
The  bands  play. 

The  veterans  march  with  the  children. 
They  place  flowers  on  beloved  graves. 
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The  wind  breathes  through  the  flowers.    Outside  it 
is  all  fragrance,  music,  color. 

Next  year,  where  I  lie,  no  one  will  lay  flowers. 
But  a  child  might  stray  there. 

Does  one  who  kills  in  sudden  rage  have  a  heart  as 
black  as  one  who  steals  from  childhood? 

June  3     It  rains.    Little  rivers  run  in  the  yard. 
Outside  it  is  cool  and  fresh. 

My  eyes  burn  dry — my  hands — my  feet — my  head. 
I  would  like  to  lie  cool  and  dead  at  the  bottom  of 

a  river. 
I  would  like  to  lie  on  a  hilltop — dead — with  the 

rain  on  my  face. 

Three  months  from  to-day  I  die. 

Death  is  as  good  as  birth,  even  if  there  be  pur- 
gatory. 
Life  in  the  stockyards  was  hell. 

Will  I  falter  when  the  black  cap  is  drawn  over  my 

head? 
Will  I  fight  with  my  last  strength  for  my  life  ? 
I  was  always  a  fighter. 

To  turn  the  death-switch  on  a  man — that  also  is 

murder. 

I   could  not   do    that.      I    am  not   that  kind   of 

murderer. 

June  9     The  Russians  are  pressing  the  Germans  back — the 
guard  tells  me. 

Can  Warsaw  be  in  danger? 

Poor  mother  I    Poor  Poland  I    To  suffer  always  for 
others*  sins. 
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June   12     Saturday.    Pay-day  once,  with  supper  at  the  dance- 
hall  with  Natascha. 

I  had  not  thought  I  could  write  her  name  I 

With  whom  does  she  dance  now?    For  she  dances. 

Not  with  me — or  Strunksky  I 

He  was  clumsy  on  his  feet.    I  struck  him  only  once. 
I  could  not  know  his  head  would  hit  the  curb. 
How  could  I?    He  might  have  lived. 

Then  I  would  have  gone  free. 

Is  death  painless? 

What  is  the  great  beyond? 

June  20     Another  Sunday. 

In  chapel  they  told  me  that  Bill  and  Joe  go  free 
to-morrow. 

They  will  see  Natascha. 

I  sent  her  no  word.    What  does  she  care? 

Women  are  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble  in  the 

world. 
I  gave  her  my  heart  and  my  money. 
She  gave  me  back  my  heart  and  kept  the  money. 

June  27     These  Sundays  will  drive  me  mad  I 

Does  God  need  to  be  persuaded  by  men?    Does  he 
like  to  be  praised? 

We  do  not  choose  to  come  into  the  world.     We 
have  to  struggle,  suffer,  blunder. 

Poland  was  hell.     In  Chicago  the  stockyards  were 

hell. 
All  I  had  was  Natascha. 
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The  Kaiser  thanks  God  for  victorious  murder.    He 

thinks  God  is  pleased. 
I  am  not  that  kind  of  murderer.     I  do  not  believe 

that  of  God. 
God  is  greater  than  all  of  this. 

July  4     I  am  in  the  hospital  I 

I  may  die  before  September — before  the  day  of  the 

death-chair  I 
They  tell  me  it  is  quick  consumption. 
If  only  it  be  quick  enough  I 

Jimmy  Doyle — in  the  next  bed — is  happy  to-day. 
His  sentence  is  reduced  to  life-imprisonment, 
v^  He  is  only  twenty. 

I  am  thirty-three.  Too  young  to  die.  Too  worn 
out  to  live. 

August  29     Still  in  the  hospital. 

A  paper  came  from  the  judge.  Father  Sobieski 
translated  it  into  Polish. 

I  am  not  to  die  on  Friday  I  I  am  to  live  until  De- 
cember.   It  is  a  postponement. 

The  death  chair  for  my  Christmas  gift  I 

The  priest  brought  me  an  orange. 

In  Poland,  one  Christmas,  my  mother  brought  me 
an  orange  from  the  great  house.  I  was  a  very 
little  boy.    She  told  me  of  the  birthday  of  Jesus. 

Jesus  was  murdered. 

I  shall  go  quickly.  They  murdered  Jesus  slowly — 
on  a  cross. 

Now  they  who  build  cathedrals  in  his  name 
Blast  the  cathedrals  and  murder  each  other. 
They  want  territory,  riches,  power. 
I  am  not  that  kind  of  murderer. 

I  wanted  only  to  marry  Natascha — to  work  for  her. 
I  hoped  that  we  would  have  children. 
I  thought,  some  day,  to  send  for  mother. 
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Some  Indisputable  Evidence 
Booker  T.  Washington 

[y^  few  days  before  he  died  Booker  T.  Washington  wrote  to 
the  Editor  of  The  Forum  suggesting  the  printing  of  an  article 
dealing  with  ''  the  definite,  indisputable  facts  relating  to  the 
Negroes  progress  as  a  race,*^  and  enclosing  some  pages  in  which 
he  said  he  had  ''  indicated  very  roughly  such  an  article,'^  There 
is  so  much  of  interest  and  significance  in  the  article,  in  the  figures 
gathered  and  interpreted  by  Dr,  Washington,  and  in  the  implica- 
tions of  an  increasing  development  of  the  Negro  race,  that  the 
Editor  of  The  Forum  feels  justified,  now  that  Dr.  Washing- 
ton's work  is  done  and  he  cannot  write  the  article  he  desired  to 
write,  in  printing  the  notes  in  which  he  ''  very  roughly  indicated 
such  an  ^r^fc/^/'— Editor.] 


E 


VERY  little  while  some  one  announces  decision  that 
Negroes  are  making  no  progress  along  this  or  that  line; 
and  the  conclusions  of  those  who  assert  that  they  are,  are 
disputed  with  great  vigor  and  earnestness.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  indicate  certain  directions  in  which,  in  my  opinion, 
Negroes  have  made  progress  in  such  measure  as  to  forestall 
rational  dispute. 

Two  Kinds  of  Negro  Progress 

There  is  really  but  one  kind  of  Negro  progress;  but  the 
subject  is  often  discussed  as  if  there  are  two;  or,  perhaps,  I  had 
better  say  that  persons  frequently  confuse  other  elements  with 
the  subject,  and  speak  of  the  progress  which  white  persons  have 
made  in  their  treatment  of  Negroes  when  they  mean  to  speak, 
of  the  real  progress  made  by  the  Negro  himself.  For  example : 
If  one  should  go  into  the  Negro  quarters  in  a  number  of  the 
cities  where  the  race  is  found  in  largest  numbers  and  note  the 
unsanitary  conditions  that  are  largely  prevalent,  and  then  go  into 
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the  white  residential  sections  in  the  same  cities  and  compare  the 
two,  he  should  be  likely  to  conclude  that  the  Negroes  are  making 
no  progress  in  sanitation;  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  condi- 
tions in  the  Negro  sections  are  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  city 
officials  do  not  extend  to  them  the  enforced  sanitary  measures 
which  would  be  vigorously  demanded  by  the  voting  white  resi- 
dents, if  neglected  or  withheld.  The  equal  extension  of  sanitary 
measures  to  large  Negro  residential  sections  by  municipal 
authorities  is  progress  of  white  people  in  their  treatment  of 
Negroes;  while  progress  in  matters  of  personal  hygiene  on  the 
part  of  colored  people  is  real  Negro  progress;  and  it  is  of  this 
latter  that  I  wish  to  write  here. 

White  Man's  Civilization  the  Standard  of  Measurement 

In  testing  Negro  progress,  the  white  man's  civilization  is  to 
be  the  standard  of  measurement.  A  recognized  authority  (The 
Americana  Encyclopaedia)  states  that  ''  Civilization  ...  is 
commonly  applied  to  the  upward  movements  of  peoples  toward 
higher  intellectual,  moral,  social,  and  industrial  altitudes."  The 
question  which  we  are  to  answer,  then,  is:  What  indisputable 
progress  has  the  Negro  made  during  the  past  fifty  years  along 
intellectual,  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  lines? 

Progress  Toward  Literacy 

In  setting  down  the  Negro's  intellectual  progress  during  the 
past  fifty  years,  one  need  not  sermonize — the  bare  recital  of  the 
facts  will  be  eloquent  and  convincing  enough.  Emerging  from 
slavery,  the  Negro  was  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  literate — per- 
haps 95  per  cent,  of  his  number  was  illiterate.  The  census  of 
19 10  shows  that  by  that  year  he  had  reduced  his  illiteracy  to 
30.4  per  cent.,  a  reduction  of  64.6  per  cent.  Comparing  Negro 
illiteracy  with  that  of  the  world's  population,  ten  years  of  age 
and  over,  we  have  this  showing: 

Negroes — 
Bulgaria — 
Greece — 


Per  Cent.  Illiterate 

—30.4% 

((        ((             (( 

-65.5 

<(        ((             (( 

— 57-2 
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Hungary —  Per  Cent.  Illiterate  — 40.9 

Italy—  "        "  "  —48.2 

Poland—  "        ''  "  —59.3 

Portugal—  "        "  "  —73.4 

Russia—  ''        "  •'  —70.0 

Servia—  "        "  "  —78.9 

Spain—  "        "  ''  —58.7 

Chile—  "  "  "  —49.9 

Cuba—  "  "  "  —56.8 

Mexico—  "  "  "  —75.3 

Porto  Rico—  "  "  "  —79.6 

India—  "  "  "  —92.5 

Philippine  I.—  "  "  "  —55.5 

Cape  of  Good  Hope—     "  "  "  —65.8 

Egypt—  ''  "  "  —92.7 

If  the  Negro  had  done  no  more  good  than  lead  Greece  and 
Italy  In  the  matter  of  literacy,  his  showing  would  have  been 
profoundly  significant. 


Social  and  Moral  Progress 

WEALTH 

In  reviewing  the  Negro's  social  and  moral  progress,  we  shall 
examine  his  wealth  statistics  first,  since,  according  to  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica,  "  The  economic  interpretation  is  the  most 
searching  interpretation  of  history  at  its  every  stage."  As  an 
index,  in  part,  to  his  economic  status,  the  wealth  statistics  are 
illuminating. 

We  have  not  the  figures  for  all  of  the  Negro's  wealth;  but 
the  Federal  Census  Bureau  has  just  released  a  document  which 
gives  the  value  of  the  Negro's  farm  property,  alone,  as  one 
billion  one  hundred  and  forty-two  million  dollars  ($1,142,- 
000,000).  This  sum  represents  $116.20  per  capita  for  each 
Negro  in  the  United  States. 

If  one  will  turn  to  the  statistics  of  the  wealth  of  the  nations 
of  the  world,  as  represented  by  money  in  191 1,  he  will  find  that 
with  the  exception  of  Argentina,  whose  money  wealth  is  $135 
per  capita,  the  Negro's  per  capita  wealth  is  more  than  twice  that 
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of  any  narion  on  earth.  Or  if  we  examine  the  reports  of  the 
United  States  Immigration  Commission  for  19 lo,  we  shall  find 
that  the  Negro's  farm  wealth  gave  him  a  higher  wealth  rating 
per  capita  than  was  shown  by  the  immigrants  of  any  nation 
entering  the  United  States  for  the  period  1899-1903;  and  higher 
than  the  rate  for  all  immigrants — $21.57. 

I  know  this  is  not  the  most  refined  method  of  making  the 
comparisons,  according  to  statistical  practices;  but  it  furnishes 
a  rough  method  of  judging  whether  the  Negro  is  standing  still; 
and  if  every  comparison  thus  made  were  vitiated,  it  would  still 
remain  true  that  for  a  race  which  was  itself  the  property  of 
another  race  in  i860,  a  wealth  of  $1,142,000,000,  accumulated 
by  the  former  slaves  during  the  subsequent  fifty  years,  is  prog- 
ress without  question. 

Negroes  operated  893,370  farms  in  19 10,  having  an  acreage 
of  42,279,510.  The  value  of  these  farms  increased  128.4  dur- 
ing the  ten-year  period  1900-19 10,  alone. 


Church  and  School  Property 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  property  of  the 
550  Negro  churches  owned  in  1863  would  be  about  one  million 
dollars.  By  1906,  the  number  of  churches  and  halls  for  reli- 
gious services  had  increased  to  36,421,  the  value  of  the  church 
buildings  alone  being  $S^i^36i^S9'  Counting  his  church  build- 
ings, halls  and  parsonages,  the  Negro  has  invested  upward  of 
sixty  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars  in  church  property.  This 
is  not  only  economic  progress,  but  it  denotes,  also,  a  continuing 
and  increasing  devotion  to  his  religious  life. 

While  it  is  possible  to  sever  the  value  of  schools  owned 
entirely  by  Negroes  from  that  of  schools  not  so  owned,  the 
significant  statement  to  be  made  touching  the  wealth  of  Negro 
schools  is  that  during  the  fifty  years  of  their  freedom,  Negroes 
have  contributed  more  than  $24,000,000  toward  their  own  edu- 
cation and  the  property  held  by  schools  for  their  race.  This  is 
progress  along  economic  lines  and  toward  self-respect. 
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Property  of  Fraternal  Organizations 

To  the  preceding  totals,  we  must  add  the  property  owned  by 
fraternal  or  secret  societies  among  Negroes.  It  is  estimated 
that  all  these  societies  own,  together,  property  valued  at  between 
nine  and  ten  millions  of  dollars.  Here  again  we  have  economic 
progress,  to  which  must  be  added  the  ability,  proven,  to  organize 
and  direct  affairs. 

Business  Progress 

I  have  been  much  impressed,  in  my  connection  with  the  Na- 
tional Negro  Business  League,  with  the  showing  which  Negroes 
have  made  in  business  sagacity  and  success.  Starting  in  1863 
with  about  2,000  business  enterprises,  the  Negro  has  developed 
in  fifty  years  some  43,000  business  concerns,  with  an  annual  vol- 
ume of  about  one  billion  dollars.  After  we  charge  against  his 
business  account  all  the  failures  which  he  has  made  in  this  line, 
we  must  still  confess  that  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  his  prog- 
ress in  business. 

In  connection  with  this,  it  should  be  stated  that  he  has  made 
enough  progress  in  business  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  57 
banks  operated  by  colored  people,  with  a  capitalization  of 
$1,600,000,  and  which  do  an  annual  business  of  about 
$20,000,000. 

A  Rising  Standard  of  Living 

That  the  Negro's  standard  of  living  has  increased  is  also 
beyond  question.  This  is  capable  of  proof  in  two  very  direct 
ways.  The  first  is  in  the  ownership  and  Improvement  of  his 
home. 

While  the  difference  between  the  number  of  homes  owned 
by  Negroes  in  1863 — 9,000 — and  that  owned  In  19 13 — 550,000 
— may  not  be  an  entirely  sufficient  proof  of  progress  in  home 
ownership,  the  ten-year  period,  1900-19 10,  indicates  that  there 
is  an  upward  tendency  in  the  matter  of  home  ownership.     In 
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the  Southern  States  alone,  the  proportion  of  Negro  homes  which 
were  owned  free  from  encumbrances,  rose  from  20  per  cent,  in 
1900  to  22.4  per  cent,  in  19 10.  Add  now  to  this  conclusion  the 
definite  statement  of  the  Census  Bureau  that  there  has  been  a 
decidedly  upward  movement  in  the  matter  of  home  ownership 
and  this  subject  may  be  closed. 

If  I  were  not  writing  of  incontestable  proofs  of  progress, 
I  would  set  down  the  fact,  known  to  all  students  of  the  American 
Negro,  that  the  latter's  standard  of  living,  as  expressed  in  the 
purchase  of  books,  papers,  music  and  musical  instruments  and 
all  other  visible  sign  of  prosperity,  is  continually  rising.  Even 
on  the  farm,  where  the  majority  of  Negroes  live,  the  race  in- 
creased the  value  of  its  farm  implements  by  81.2  per  cent,  dur-  ' 
ing  1900-19 10,  proof  that  the  Negro  is  buying  more  and  im- 
proved farm  implements. 

The  second  proof  of  a  rising  standard  of  living  is  offered  by 
the  recent  widespread  legislation  to  prevent  Negroes  from  pur- 
chasing property  in  desirable  localities.  That  Negroes  wish  to 
live  in  better  neighborhoods  and  are  so  financially  able  to  pur- 
chase property  in  them  as  to  make  legislation  necessary  to  prevent 
it,  is  proof  enough  to  the  contention  offered  under  this  head. 


Health  Progress 

I  can  do  no  better  than  to  indicate  progress  toward  better 
health  conditions  among  Negroes  than  to  point  to  the  findings 
of  the  Census  Bureau  for  19 10.  While  I  had  no  means  of  know- 
ing that  the  crusade  being  waged  by  educational  and  religious 
organizations  for  the  conservation  of  Negro  life  and  health 
would  bear  fruit  so  soon,  I  felt  certain,  as  I  went  about  the 
country  and  noted  the  substantial  improvement  being  made  in 
home  ownership  and  private  sanitation,  that  progress  was  being 
made.  Comes  now  the  Census  Bureau  with  the  statement  that 
the  Negro  has  decreased  his  death  rate  in  a  registration  area, 
embracing  19.7  per  cent,  of  the  Negro  population,  by  3.9  per 
cent,  in  the  short  period  of  ten  years — 1900  to  19 10. 
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Negro's  Care  of  His  Own  Paupers 

I  think  I  will  not  be  accused  of  making  rash  statements  if 
I  say  that  very  largely  Negro  paupers  are  excluded  from  the 
almshouses  of  the  United  States.  In  the  twelfth  census,  an 
enumeration  of  paupers  in  almshouses  was  made  and  the  results 
compared  with  statistics  of  pauperism  for  1880  and  1890.  It 
was  shown  that  in  1880  white  persons  contributed  91.4  per  cent, 
of  all  paupers  enumerated  and  colored  persons  contributed  8.5 
per  cent.;  in  1890,  whites  were  91.1  per  cent,  and  colored  persons 
were  8.9  per  cent;  and  in  1903,  white  persons  were  91.5  per 
cent,  as  against  8.5  per  cent,  for  colored  people.  And  yet  colored 
persons  were  13,5  per  cent.,  12.2  per  cent,  and  12.1  per  cent, 
of  the  population,  respectively,  for  the  years  1880,  1890,  and 
1900;  while  white  persons  were  86.5  per  cent,  87.8  per  cent, 
and  87.9  per  cent,  respectively,  for  the  same  years. 

Under  these  circumstances  one  would  naturally  expect  that 
the  streets  and  country  would  be  full  of  Negro  beggars,  prac- 
tically in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Negro  was  practically  a  pauper 
himself  when  he  was  made  a  freeman.  But  that  is  not  so.  One 
of  the  finest  evidences  of  progress  toward  independence  and 
self-respect  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  during  all  the  years  since 
slavery  days,  the  Negro  has  so  faithfully  cared  for  his  poor  that 
there  are  fewer  Negro  paupers  to  be  found  in  public  institutions 
than  is  true  of  the  races  which  are  bountifully  cared  for  by  public 
and  private  charity. 


Signs  of  Moral  Progress — Church  Statistics 

Moral  progress  cannot  be  measured  by  statistics;  but  certain 
statistics  are  indicative  of  definite  tendencies.  For  instance :  If 
we  examine  the  census  returns  for  the  period  1 890-1906,  it  will 
be  seen  that  while  the  Negro  population  increased  but  26.1  per 
cent.,  during  the  time,  the  number  of  church  organizations  in- 
creased 56.7  per  cent.;  the  number  of  church  members  increased 
37.8  per  cent.;  church  buildings,  47.9  per  cent;  and  the  value  of 
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church  property,  112.7  per  cent.  In  addition  to  this  it  is  sig- 
nificant that,  while  only  79  per  cent,  of  all  church  organizations 
in  the  United  States  reported  Sunday  Schools,  91.2  per  cent,  of 
all  Negro  religious  organizations  reported  such  schools. 

It  is  difficult  to  escape  here  the  conclusion  that  Negroes  have 
not  only  not  lost  their  interest  in  religion,  but  that  their  interest 
is  increasing.  To-day,  there  are  40,000  churches  in  which 
they  offer  their  devotions  and  renew  their  spiritual  life — churches 
which  are  their  own  property. 


Marital  Condition 

In  the  same  way,  the  Census  Reports  on  the  Marital  Condi- 
tion of  Negroes  have  indicated  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  race. 
Whatever  moral  weaknesses  may  be  charged  against  the  Negro, 
whatever  interpretation  may  be  put  upon  the  marriage  and 
divorce  statistics  of  the  race,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  proven 
tendency  of  Negroes  to  enter  wedlock  and  to  refuse  to  remain 
permanently  single  is,  when  viewed  broadly,  indicative  of  a 
tendency  toward  social  health.  That  more  Negroes  marry  than 
whites,  and  that  fewer  of  the  former  remain  single,  are  facts  set 
forth  by  the  Census  Reports  and  made  the  subject  of  special 
comment. 

Industrial  Progress 

If  the  economic  interpretation  of  a  race's  history  is  the  most 
searching,  it  is  also  correctly  said  that  "  the  industrial  factor  is 
everywhere  the  most  powerful  factor  in  civilization"  (Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica).  Where  does  the  Negro  stand  in  American 
industry? 

The  census  of  1890  gave  the  first  comprehensive  data  about 
Negro  occupations.  It  is  not  possible  in  this  article  to  make  a 
detailed  comparison  of  progress  in  each  industry,  but  a  broad 
view  of  the  subject  may  be  had  from  the  following  table : 

Percentage  of  Negroes  in  Principal  Occupations  in  1890 
and  1910. 
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1890  1910 

Agriculture 59.6%  55% 

Professions    1%  1% 

Domestic  and  Personal  Service 28%  21% 

Trade  and  Transportation 4%  8% 

Manufacturing  and  Mechanical  Pursuits 6%  13% 

The  most  important  change  noted  is  in  a  decrease  of  the 
preponderance  of  Negroes  in  agriculture  and  domestic  and  per- 
sonal service,  and  an  increase  in  the  numbers  that  are  engaged 
in  trade  and  transportation,  and  in  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical pursuits,  the  numbers  engaged  in  the  latter  occupations 
practically  doubling  within  twenty  years.  This  is  especially  sig- 
nificant because  it  betokens  an  increase  of  skill  on  the  part  of 
colored  people,  and  shows  that  in  spite  of  general  beliefs,  and 
the  more  general  opposition  of  trade  and  labor  unions  to  the 
admission  of  Negroes  into  the  skilled  industries,  and  the  black 
man  is  opening  the  door  to  these  industries  for  himself,  not  by 
any  appeal  to  race  or  color,  but  upon  the  ground  of  efficiency. 
This  is  progress  unmistakable,  and  no  refinements  of  statistical 
juggling  can  seriously  vitiate  this  conclusion. 

If  it  be  asked  what  his  progress  has  been  in  agriculture,  the 
occupation  in  which  the  largest  proportion  of  the  race  is  engaged, 
it  is  enough  to  reply  that  during  the  ten-year  period,  1900-19 lo, 
Negroes  increased  the  value  of  all  their  farm  property  128.4 
per  cent.;  of  their  live  stock  117.7  per  cent.;  their  implements 
and  machinery  81.2  per  cent.;  buildings  13 1.6  per  cent.;  and  of 
their  land  133.2  per  cent.  It  is  seen,  then,  that  although  the 
percentage  of  Negroes  engaged  in  agriculture  in  19 10  is  smaller 
than  it  was  in  1890,  the  Negroes  remaining  in  this  industry  have 
measurably  increased  their  efficiency. 

Adaptation  to  Normal  Requirements  of  American 

Progress 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Negro's  general  progress 
is  to  be  measured,  in  a  way,  by  his  ability  to  meet  the  normal 
requirements  of  American  progress.  In  its  final  report,  the 
United  States  Immigration  Commission  suggested  that  the  tend- 
ency of  a  race  toward  Americanization  or  assimilation  into  the 
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body  of  the  American  people  is  measured  by  that  race's  tendency 
to  acquire  citizenship,  to  learn  the  English  language  and  to 
abandon  native  customs  and  standards  of  living.  I  submit  in  all 
sincerity  that,  if  these  are  tests,  the  American  Negro  has  made 
wonderful  progress  toward  meeting  them  during  the  past  fifty 
years. 

When  we  examine  the  Negro's  tendency  to  acquire  citizen- 
ship, or,  rather,  to  qualify  for  citizenship,  it  is  found  that  the 
Negro  has  been  so  anxious  to  secure  this  boon  that  legislation 
has  been  found  necessary  to  prevent  it;  and,  despite  this  latter 
fact,  no  requirements  set  for  admission  to  citizenship,  save  that 
of  color,  have  been  so  rigid  that  he  has  not  been  willing  and  able 
to  meet  them.  Contrast  this  with  the  finding  of  the  Immigration 
Commission  to  the  effect  that  the  newer  immigrant  races,  because 
of  language  considerations,  difficulty,  expense,  increasing  rigidity 
of  requirements,  and  uncertainty  of  residence  in  the  United 
States,  show  little  desire  to  qualify  for  citizenship  in  this  country. 

In  the  matter  of  language,  the  Negro  speaks  the  English 
mother  tongue  with  facility;  and  I  have  shown  that  his  standard 
of  living  is  continually  rising  and  his  customs  are  those  of  his 
white  neighbors  about  him. 

Progress  "Against  the  Wind"  Is  Great  Progress 

The  progress  made  by  the  American  Negro  during  the  past 
fifty  years  has  been  largely  in  the  face  of  obstacles.  Other  races 
are  objects  of  special  and  helpful  State  and  Federal  aid  in  many 
directions,  but  that  is  not  true  of  the  Negro.  The  aid  to  white 
farmers  through  the  Smith-Lever  law  is  a  case  in  point.  With 
the  exception  of  our  own  good  state  of  Alabama,  which  took  the 
lead  in  the  matter,  and  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  no 
Southern  state  has  made  provision  by  which  Negro  farmers  may 
benefit  under  this  law. 

Conclusion:  Negro's  Progress  Is  Toward  a  Civilization 
OF  Efficiency  and  not  a  Superiority  of  Force 

The  progress  of  the  world  seems  to  be  toward  greater  physi- 
cal power — power  to  rule  others  by  force  and  greater  power  to 
sweep  aside  all  objection  and  opposition  to  this  rule  of  might. 
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Often  I  feel  proud  that  I  belong  to  a  race  in  America  which 
can  never  hope  to  be  superior  to  the  races  about  it  in  physical 
power;  but  whose  growth  must  be  in  matters  of  the  spirit  and 
the  ever-increasing  success  which  attends  such  growth.  Ameri- 
can conditions  are  making  the  Negro  into  the  most  efficient  work- 
man; and  the  habits  of  self-control,  of  making  the  most  of  little 
opportunities  and  privileges,  and  the  rapidly  growing  determina- 
tion of  the  colored  people  to  be  broad  in  spirit  and  conduct  to- 
ward those  who  misuse  them,  are  making  the  Negro  into  that 
fine  type  of  citizen  who  may  yet  become  the  conservator  of  the 
finest  and  best  of  real  civilization. 


THE   TEMPLE 

Jean  Morris 

WHEN  my  young  eyes  were  looking  out  at  life 
I  dreamed  of  moulding  it  to  some  fair  shape, 
That  when  at  last  there  was  an  end  of  strife 
I  could  look  back,  and  see  it  nobly  stand 
Deep-rooted,  with  a  simple  dignity 
Like  some  old  temple  looking  out  to  sea. 
In  lucid  unity  each  day  of  mine 
Should  like  its  columns  guard  one  thought  divine. 

But  life's  opposing  thrusts  obscured  my  plan; 
With  separate  duties  all  my  days  began. 
Though  when  at  last  I  turned  with  failing  eyes 
Arch  upon  arch  I  saw  my  temple  rise. 
No  grecian  dream  was  this,  but  reaching  higher 
And  soaring  up  to  God,  a  gothic  spire. 
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THE  MIRACLES  OF  MEDICINE* 

Viscount  Harberton 

IN  religion,  an  idea  has  always  held  the  field  that  unless  a  man 
is  a  D.D.,  or  a  B.D.,  or  a  D.C.L.,  or  an  LL.D.,  he  can  know 
nothing  about  the  subject  and  is  not  properly  qualified  to 
judge.  John  Wesley,  the  great  religious  revivalist,  educated  at 
Charterhouse  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  in  every  way  quali- 
fied to  judge,  held  from  1736  to  the  day  of  his  death  "  that  giving 
up  witch-craft  is  in  effect  giving  up  the  bible.'*  He  died  in  1791, 
and  any  history  book  will  show  that,  if  unqualified  people  had 
not  objected,  the  qualified  opinion  would  still  be  burning  witches. 
In  medical  circles,  this  notion  is  still  paramount  and  unless  a  man 
is  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.CR,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.P.E.,  or  F.R.C.V.S., 
the  fully  licensed  medical  practitioners  will  be  aghast  at  his  pre- 
sumption at  having  any  opinion  in  medical  matters  at  all. 
Whether  they  have  any  due  cause  for  this  attitude  is  worthy  of 
consideration.    Take  a  common  cutting  such  as  this : — 

Sunday  Times ^  i.xi.i^,  A  verdict  in  accordance  with  the 
medical  evidence  was  returned  at  an  inquest  at  Marylebone 
yesterday,  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Douglas  Lee  Scott,  aged  sixty- 
eight,  headmaster  of  the  Mercers'  School,  lately  residing  at 
Sydenham. 

It  was  stated  that  a  fortnight  ago  he  complained  of 
internal  pains,  and,  under  the  doctor's  orders,  was  removed 
to  a  nursing  home  for  the  purpose  of  an  operation.  This 
was  successfully  performed  on  Thursday,  but  death  occurred 
soon  afterwards. 

Dr.  Spilsbury  said  death  was  due  to  heart  failure  from  an 
embolism  in  the  pulmonary  artery  and  was  unconnected  with 
the  operation  or  the  anaesthetic. 

You  doubtless  perceive  that  the  operation  was  "  successfully 
performed."  The  patient  died,  yes,  but  not  from  that.  The 
qualified  opinion,  on  such  occasions,  states  that  the  operation 
could  not  have  killed  the  patient,  or  the  patient  would  not  be 
alive  at  the  end  of  it.  Obviously  then,  the  cause  of  death  must 
be  sought  for  elsewhere,  not  there.  The  unqualified  opinion  sees 
no  necessity  for  seeking  elsewhere. 

•  All  newspapers  mentioned  in  this  article  are  published  in  Great  Britain. 
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In  qualified  opinion,  every  operation  is  "  successfur'  unless 
the  patient  actually  dies  while  still  on  the  operating  table.  In 
unqualified  opinion,  as  expressed  by  the  relatives  of  the  corpse, 
this  use  of  the  term  "  successful "  is  not  appreciated.  Here  is 
another  "  successful "  operation. 

Daily  Express,  Feb,,  1914,  "  Dr.  Mills  of  Guy's  Hospital 
gave  evidence  yesterday  on  William  George  Moore,  a  car- 
man, on  whom  an  operation  was  performed,  and  who  died 
afterwards,  but  not  as  a  result  of  the  operation." 

In  other  words,  William  George  Moore  was  successfully  re- 
moved from  the  operating  table  before  he  expired.  No  mention 
of  the  operation  appeared  In  the  Coroner's  verdict,  and,  as  far 
as  can  be  gathered,  this  case  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  unsuc- 
cessful operations.  A  writer  in  The  Socialist  Review  signing 
himself  M.A.,  M.D.,  M.C.,  tells  of  a  surgeon  who  had  nine 
consecutive  deaths  after  operations  for  appendicitis,  and  in  not 
one  of  these  cases  did  any  mention  of  an  operation  occur  in  the 
death  certificate. 

Here  is  a  not  altogether  successful  operation: — 

Times,  1^.2.14,  The  efforts  of  doctors  to  save  the  life  of 
a  boy  who  died  under  an  anaesthetic  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  were  described  at  a  city  inquest  yesterday.  It  was 
stated  that  the  boy,  Alfred  Joseph  Freeman,  suffered  from 
adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils  and  a  defect  in  the  nose,  but 
was  otherwise  apparently  healthy. 

Dr.  Alfred  B.  Smyth,  house  surgeon,  said  that  the  doc- 
tor's efforts  to  revive  the  boy  lasted  two  hours  and  a  quarter. 
A  tube  was  passed  down  the  trachea,  and  oxygen  forced  into 
the  lungs ;  an  electric  battery  was  resorted  to,  strychnine  and 
extract  of  sheep's  brains  were  injected,  brandy  and  saline 
were  given,  and  tracheotomy  was  performed. 

Dr.  Bernard  H.  Spilsbury  said  that  death  was  due  to 
heart  failure,  from  the  condition  known  as  status  lymphaticus. 

And  this  was  the  verdict.  Unqualified  opinion  would  be  the 
simple  one  that  the  boy  failed  to  stand  the  operation,  or  the  an- 
aesthetic. And  if  he  could  not  stand  that,  he  certainly  could  never 
have  survived  the  efforts  to  revive  him.    The  struggle  there  would 
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have  delighted  Homer:  oxygen  pumped  in,  extract  of  sheep's 
brains  injected,  electric  battery  resorted  to,  and  his  throat  cut, 
and  then — dead.  Cause  of  death — *'  Heart  failure  from  con- 
dition known  as  status  lymphaticusJ*  But  the  case  is  not  included 
in  the  figures  of  "  successful  "  operations.    That  is  something. 

Taking  such  cases  into  account,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  the  proportion  of  successful  operations  to  unsuccessful  is 
something  like  1,000  to  5.03.  Accordingly,  if  a  patient  dies  who 
has  been  attended  by  a  herbalist,  or  some  unorthodox  doctor, 
the  fully  licensed  man  will  demand  an  inquest  and  assert  that 
if  an  operation  had  been  performed  the  patient  would,  in  all 
probability,  still  be  alive.  Once  this  system  is  realized,  it  is 
not  surprising  how  rare  it  is  to  find  any  mention  of  any  medical 
nostrum  in  a  death  certificate.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  the 
two  great  medical  triumphs  of  vaccination  for  typhoid  and  small- 
pox. 

Here  is  an  example: — ' 

Lytham  Times,  Nov.  6th,  igi^.  In  readiness  for  foreign 
service,  the  Lytham  Territorials  were  vaccinated  on  Wednes- 
day of  last  week,  and  deceased  (R.  Parkinson),  whose  heart 
and  lungs  were  declared  to  be  perfectly  sound,  was  taken  ill 
almost  immediately,  all  the  use  going  out  of  his  limbs.  .  .  . 
On  Monday  morning,  when  Alfred  (his  brother)  fell  in 
for  parade,  the  Captain  called  him  out,  and  said  he  had 
better  go  to  hospital,  as  **  Bob  "  was  very  bad.  When  he 
arrived,  the  poor  lad  was  unable  to  recognize  him,  and  two 
men  were  holding  him  down  night  and  day.  .  .  .  That  night 
*'  Bob  "  died,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen. 

The  cause  of  death  in  the  man's  death  certificate  is  given  as 
meningitis.  He  was  vaccinated  for  typhoid  but  this  is  not  men- 
tioned. Nevertheless  unqualified  opinion  thinks  that  it  should 
have  been. 

Newcastle  Chronicle,  IQIS-  At  an  inquest  at  Bates  Cottages, 
Northumberland,  yesterday  afternoon  on  the  body  of  Pri- 
vate Peter  Lockey,  of  the  2nd.  Batt.  Tyneside  Scottish,  Dr. 
Taylor  Dixon  gave  evidence  of  attending  Lockey  on  his 
return  home  last  week  after  being  inoculated.  He  com- 
plained of  shooting  pains  in  the  head,  but  appeared  to  have 
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got  over  the  reaction  of  inoculation.  .  .  .  He  made  a  post- 
mortem and  found  one  of  the  orifices  of  the  heart  was  en- 
larged and  not  acting  properly.  That  was  the  chief  cause 
of  death.  Inoculation,  In  the  doctor's  opinion,  was  highly 
efficacious.  The  jury  found  that  the  deceased  died  of  heart 
disease. 

On  a  coroner's  jury,  the  jury  have  to  return  a  verdict  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  medical  evidence,  which  evidence  by  no  means 
invariably  represents  their  private  opinion. 

Staffordshire  Weekly  Sentinel^  Jan,  id,  igiS-  Private  A. 
Fitzgerald,  whose  home  was  at  26,  Ricardo  Street,  Hanley, 
had  joined  the  4th.  North  Staffords  in  Guernsey.  He  died 
a  few  days  ago  from  heart  failure  as  a  result  of  Inoculation. 

The  cause  of  death  in  the  man's  death  certificate  is  given  as 
"  Hyatid  Cyst  of  the  liver,"  which  is,  according  to  his  colonel, 
a  most  unusual  cause  of  death. 

Dublin  Evening  Tele  graph ,  April  22ndy  IQI^-  Reports  in- 
quest on  Private  J.  H.  Bally,  who  died  suddenly  after  vac- 
cination. He  had  been  complaining  of  vaccination  for  three 
or  four  days. 

The  Regimental  Doctor  attributed  death  to  heart  failure, 
and  a  verdict  to  this  effect  was  given  by  the  jury.  Vaccination 
not  mentioned. 

Somerset  Guardian  and  Radstock,  Nov.  y,  1914-  Reports 
funeral  of  Lionel  Shearn,  youngest  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Shearn  of  WInterfield,  Paulton,  Somerset.  He  was  19  years 
of  age  and  died  14  days  after  leaving  home  to  join  the  army. 
He  was  vaccinated  shortly  after  reaching  Hilsea  Barracks, 
14th  Battery  R.F.A.    He  died  on  Oct.  27. 

The  death  certificate  says  "  meningitis."  But  the  lad's  par- 
ents and  other  unqualified  opinions  attribute  his  death  to  vaccina- 
tion. 

However,  perhaps  the  most  startling  case  of  a  verdict  "  in 
accordance  with  the  medical  evidence  "  is  this : 

Thd  Woolwich  Pioneer,  March  ig,  19 15^  Reports  inquest 
on  Alfred  William  Hume,  private,  stationed  at  Woolwich. 
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He  was  inoculated  at  Shrapnel  Barracks,  and  almost  Imme- 
diately afterwards  fell  down  In  a  heap  In  an  out  office.  He 
was  taken  outside  and  died  In  the  yard  before  the  doctor 
arrived.     Verdict,  "  Death  from  Natural  Causes." 

Needless  to  say,  the  unqualified  opinion  of  the  man's  com- 
rades was  staggered  by  this.     In  fact,  they  marvelled. 

Surely  every  one  of  average  human  Intelligence  is  competent 
to  have  an  opinion  on  the  direct  effect  of  vaccination  with  either 
of  these  vaccines.  Is  this  opinion  at  once  to  retire  into  the  back- 
ground because  the  best  qualified  opinion  has  stated  that  "  with 
proper  care,  inoculation  has  never  been  known  to  do  a  man 
harm?"  A  leaflet  making  this  statement,  with  the  approval 
of  the  War  Office,  has  been  signed  by  the  following  celebrities 
as  under — 

T.  Barlow,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians^  London.  A.  H.  Freeland  Barbour, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, Edinburgh.  W.  Watson  Cheyne,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S., 
F.R.S. ,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Eng- 
land. F.  Macdowel  Casgrave,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  President 
of  the  Royal  College!  of  Physicians,  Ireland.  F.  Conway 
Dwyer,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  Ireland.  J.  W.  B.  Hodson,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S., 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,   Edinburgh. 

That  Is  to  say  six  very  highly  qualified  medical  authorities 
have  given  an  unqualified  support  to  Wright's  vaccine.  Less 
qualified  authorities  will  be  found  to  give  a  less  unqualified 
support.  And  the  still  less  qualified  opinions  often  give  an  un- 
qualified denial.  Does  such  testimony  necessarily  establish  the 
merits  of  Wright's  typhoid  vaccine?  What  Is  the  use  of  ask- 
ing a  President  of  a  Medical  College  what  he  thinks  of  a  treat- 
ment that  has  been  prescribed  and  adopted  in  that  college  for  the 
last  ^vt  and  twenty  years?  Unless  these  six  authorities  had  been 
devoted  to  vaccines  and  serums  they  would  never  have  become 
presidents  of  serum-phil  establishments.  You  might  as  well  ask 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  if  he  believed  In  the  efficiency  of 
the  Eucharlstic  Sacrament. 

There  might  be  In  inoculation  some   sense   In   asking  the 
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opinion  of  an  anti-inoculation  doctor,  for  here  you  would  have 
a  man  who  must  have  thought  on  the  subject,  and  who  was  giving 
up  every  chance  of  advancement  in  his  profession,  and  he  would 
not  do  this  for  the  fun  of  it.  Successful  men  think  what  it  pays 
them  to  think.  Unsuccessful  men  do  not.  But  the  best  thought 
is  not  necessarily  along  the  road  to  success.  Accordingly,  though 
it  may  be  a  fine  thing  when  six  medical  presidents  sign  a  state- 
ment declaring  that  inoculation  has  never  done  a  man  harm,  and 
though  it  may  be  a  fine  thing  that  four  out  of  these  six  have  im- 
presario double-barrelled  signatures,  yet  it  would  be  more  to  the 
point  if  any  one  of  these  six  stated  that  he  himself  had  ever  been 
successfully  inoculated  with  the  two  standard  injections  of  the 
Almroth  Wright  vaccine  now  practically  compulsory  in  the 
Army.  Not  one  of  them  has.  Why?  Their  reputation  is  as 
safe  as  a  house,  for  there  would  be  no  mention  of  the  inocula- 
tion on  the  death  certificates,  that  is  quite  certain.  Again,  when 
Sir  Almroth  Wright  joined  the  Expeditionary  force  at  Boulogne, 
IS  It  not  the  fact  that  he  omitted,  before  leaving  us,  to  have  him- 
self safeguarded  with  his  two  standard  injections?  Did  he  funk 
it?  In  his  case,  too,  his  death  certificate  would  never  have  given 
him  away.     What  had  he  to  fear? 

Now,  is  there  any  way  by  which  we  can  come  to  a  decision 
on  questions  of  this  sort  for  ourselves  without  appealing  to 
authority?  There  should  be,  and  there  Is.  A  medical  celebrity 
would  tell  you  that  it  took  years  of  research,  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  human  organs,  and  a  complete  grasp  of  the  ex- 
periments of  eminent  bacteriological  experts,  and  that  even  then 
you  had  but  entered  the  threshold  of  knowledge.  You  would, 
doubtless,  thank  him  with  tears  in  your  eyes  and  withdraw,  and 
his  butler  would  press  a  leaflet  of  medical  statistics  into  your 
hand  as  he  showed  you  out.  This  has  been  the  attitude  of  the 
Church  for  generations  in  all  religious  questions.  Unless  you 
were  prepared  to  spend  i6  hours  a  day  for  12  years  in  theo- 
logical research  you  must  be  content  to  remain  in  abysmal  igno- 
rance. Why  not  accept  the  teaching  of  the  Church  dignitaries 
who  had  studied  the  authorities  and  were  competent  to  judge? 
On  the  other  hand  they  would  have  to  admit  that  only  those  who 
had  been  successfully  convinced  by  the  standard  arguments  could 
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ever  become  church  dignitaries.  This  is  an  exact  analogy  of  the 
medical  position  to-day:  "If  you  do  not  believe,  you'll  be 
damned,  and  you  ought  to  be  damned  if  you  do." 

The  right  attitude,  then,  of  a  rational  sensible  man  with  re- 
gard to  marvels,  whether  of  medicine  or  scripture,  is  simply  that 
of  probability.  This  needs  no  study.  He  should  ask  himself 
what  the  marvel  consists  of  and  whether  it  is  probable  that  it 
occurred.  Roughly  speaking,  this  was  the  attitude  adopted  by 
Hume  in  1770  to  the  miracles  of  Our  Lord,  viz.,  whether  it 
was  more  probable  that  the  occurrences  took  place  as  recorded, 
or  that  the  testimony  recording  them  was  false.  He  inclined  to 
the  latter  view,  which  may  be  regretted,  but  that  is  his  affair,  and 
his  view  is  not,  like  vaccination  in  the  army,  compulsory. 

In  some  ways,  the  Church  is  fairer  than  the  doctors.  For 
the  Church  does  not  conceal  from  you  what  the  miracles  of  Our 
Lord  were,  or  what  they  consisted  of.  The  miracles  are  stated ; 
it  is  admitted  that  they  rest  on  the  testimony  of  the  apostles, 
who  were  in  no  sense  of  the  word  divine ;  and  it  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion whether  you  are  satisfied.  At  the  same  time,  they  do  not  en- 
courage you  to  approach  the  matter  in  that  spirit.  You  are 
brought  up  to  see  that  the  scripture  is  an  emblem  of  purity 
breathing  truth,  and  any  semblance  of  doubt  on  the  matter  spells 
an  eternity  of  sorrow. 

In  the  two  great  Medical  Miracles  of  immunity  from  Ty- 
phoid and  Small-pox,  the  doctors  conceal  from  you  what  the 
vaccines  consist  of  that  render  you  immune.  Doubt,  they  say, 
there  is  nothing  to  doubt.  Read  the  statistics.  In  the  vaccine 
for  small-pox,  apparently  they  do  not  know  any  more  of  the 
matter  themselves  than  that  originally  it  was  some  form  of 
cow-pox,  and  that  what  it  consists  of  now  cannot,  and  does  not, 
in  any  way  affect  the  statistics. 

Well,  well,  but  if  all  brands  of  cow-pox  produce  very  similar 
statistics,  why  is  the  cow-pox  the  cause  of  the  statistics?  Some 
years  are  fruitful  of  apples,  some  of  hops.  Is  all  this  also  due 
to  the  brands  of  cow-pox?  And,  if  so,  why?  However,  as  far 
as  can  be  gathered,  here  is  the  miracle  of  cow-pox.  Judge  it  for 
yourself. 

A  calf  is  tied  up  on  a  table  and  its  belly  is  shaved.     About 
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one  hundred  incisions  "  each  about  an  inch  long  "  are  made  and 
these  are  impregnated  with  some  form  of  something  resembling 
cow-pox.  From  the  eruptions  that  arise  a  fluid  is  obtained,  from 
which  hairs  and  other  extraneous  matter  are  removed.  This  fluid 
is  put  in  a  tube  and  thence  inserted  into  your  arm.  You  are  then 
said,  without  any  reason  being  given,  to  be  practically  immune 
from  small-pox.  Now  is  that  probable?  Or,  is  it  more  prob- 
able that  the  mixture  does  you  no  sort  of  good  at  all? 

The  miracle  of  vaccination  against  typhoid  is  this:  a  broth  is 
obtained  by  boiling  certain  microbes  found  in  human  excrement. 
If  you  are  impregnated  with  two  large  doses  of  this  broth  at  an 
interval  of  14  days,  you  are  said  to  be  practically  immune  from 
typhoid.  Which  is  the  more  probable,  that?  or  that  the  mixture 
does  you  considerable  harm  and  no  sort  of  good? 

So  much  for  the  miracle  qua  miracle.  The  second  considera- 
tion is  the  testimony.  As  to  testimony,  Hume^s  position  is  as 
follows : 

"  No  testimony  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  miracle,  unless 
the  testimony  be  of  such  a  kind  that  its  falsehood  would  be 
more  miraculous  than  the  fact  which  it  endeavors  to  es- 
tablish." 

Having  gone  so  far,  let  us  compare  the  miracles  of  scrip- 
ture lock,  stock  and  barrel,  with  similar  miracles  of  medicine 
and  see  which  best  emerges  from  the  contest. 

In  a  biblical  miracle,  a  man  sick  of  a  fever  is  told  to  arise 
and  walk.  In  a  medical  miracle,  the  fever  is  anticipated.  The 
physician  prepares  you  in  advance  for  its  advent  and  renders  you 
immune  not  by  faith  but  by  inoculation.  Here  we  have  two  dis- 
tinctive types  of  miracle :  the  miracle  by  expulsion,  and  the  miracle 
by  injection.  In  the  one  case  the  unwelcome  visitor  is  expelled 
by  word  of  command;  in  the  other,  or  ante-arrival  cure,  he  is  kept 
out  before  he  comes.  If  the  fully  licensed  medical  practitioner, 
with  his  vaccines  for  small-pox  and  typhoid,  can  do  what  he 
claims,  then  his  miracle  is,  in  its  way,  quite  the  equal  of  any- 
thing in  scripture.  Have  we  any  means  of  deciding  as  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  these  marvellous  twins?  Yes,  by  Hume, 
i.  e.,  by  their  probability  and  by  the  evidence  offered  us  in  their 
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support.  As  to  probability,  the  miracles  of  medicine  equal  those 
of  scripture.  They  are  distinctly  Improbable  and  sound  like  a 
madman's  dream.    Let  us  examine  the  respective  evidence. 

The  witnesses  for  the  bible  miracles  must  be  classed  as  good. 
The  testimony  has  been  studied,  and  handed  down  to  us  as  Irre- 
futable, by  countless  ministers  In  holy  orders  ordained  to  purity 
and  pledged  to  truth,  both  for  its  own  sake,  and  lest,  as  they  be- 
lieve, they  may  be  warmed  up  for  a  considerable  time,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  and  perhaps  for  ever.  This  consideration  can- 
not but  afford  a  distinct  counter-motive  against  a  mere  love  of 
the  marvellous.  Then,  those  who  originally  reported  the  mira- 
cles were  reporting  something  which  several  people  saw,  or  said 
they  did,  and  which  they  had  no  particular  inducement,  pecuniary 
or  otherwise,  to  have  seen  or  not.  The  professional  reporter 
was  the  work  of  a  later  period. 

Furthermore,  since  no  portion  of  their  Income  was  dependent 
on  the  truth  of  every  detail  of  every  miracle,  our  divines  were 
able  to  make  concessions  to  determined  bodies  of  doubters,  till 
the  amount  of  faith  necessary  to  salvation  had  been  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  Accordingly  they  did  so,  with  rather  more  bitter- 
ness than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  sanctity  of  their 
calling,  but  without,  it  Is  hoped,  undermining  "  the  impregnable 
rock  of  holy  scripture." 

Now  consider  the  miracles  In  vaccines  for  typhoid  and  small- 
pox as  performed  by  the  fully  licensed  medical  practitioner. 
These  have  no  eye-witness.  They  are  wrapped  In  mystery. 
Even  the  medicine  expert  himself  cannot  say  what  the  small- 
pox vaccine  actually  consists  of.  The  miracle  is  a  negative  one. 
No  mortal  man  can  ever  have  seen  a  single  medical  miracle  ac- 
tually happen,  and,  as  It  were,  place  his  finger  thereon.  The 
medical  miracle  is  a  time-wonder  "  wrought  on  the  woof  of 
time."  It  is  a  negative  miracle.  In  the  positive  miracle,  some- 
thing occurs  before  your  eyes.  In  the  negative  miracle,  nothing 
occurs.  It  happens  by  not  happening.  It  may  be  this  year,  next 
year  or  never.    Where  is  it  then?    Perhaps  nowhere. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  negative  miracle  affords  a  far 
bigger  margin  for  fraud  and  error  than  a  positive  one  does. 
When  something  takes  place  in  a  street  and  those  near  by  see 
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It,  there  seems  reason  for  accepting  their  report.  But  when 
something  Is  said  not  to  have  happened,  because  of  something 
done  some  days,  weeks,  months,  or  years  previously,  various 
considerations  come  In  which  weaken  the  conclusion.  The  mira- 
cle, too,  qua  miracle,  seems,  at  first  sight,  a  poor  effort  compared 
to  something  vivid  done  before  your  eyes.  This,  however,  may 
be  a  mis-conceptlon.  Would  you,  on  reflection,  assert  that,  in 
the  cleansing  of  one  miserable  leper,  a  miracle  has  been  per- 
formed equal  In  size  to  the  cow-poxing  of  whole  communities  Into 
life-long  Immunity  from  a  highly  respected  disease  of  position  and 
standing  such  as  small-pox?  Yet  this  Is  the  claim  set  up  by  the 
wizards  of  medicine  in  their  miracle  of  cow-pox  (Vaccination). 
Consequently,  one  may  assume  that  the  Medical  Miracles  are 
equal  In  the  size  of  their  Improbability — or  approximately  sq 
— to  the  scriptural  miracles,  and  It  Is  a  question  of  what  kind 
of  evidence  is  offered  us  in  their  support.  This  writer  con- 
siders that  if,  as  he  believes  to  be  the  case,  the  evidence  put 
forward  for  generations,  by  men  of  exceptional  purity,  has  been 
held  insufficient  to  establish  the  miracles  of  scripture,  then  as- 
suredly the  evidence  put  forward  by  the  fully  licensed  medical 
practitioners  Is  quite  Insufficient  to  establish  the  miracles  of 
medicine. 

To  commence  with,  a  doctor  In  a  parish  is  not  like  the  in- 
cumbent possessed  of  a  living,  though  encumbrances  of  this  na- 
ture exist  termed  medical  officers  of  health.  A  doctor's  first 
object,  then,  may  be  said  to  keep  alive  and  "  make  a  practice." 
But  how  is  he  to  do  so.  If  people  refuse  to  be  ill?  By  the  great 
medical  miracle  of  the  age?  By  anticipating  disease?  May  he 
inoculate  you?  The  advantage  to  you  is  a  calculation  of  the 
chance  of  a  disease  coming  your  way  divided  by  the  probability 
of  the  vaccine  keeping  It  out,  which  medical  statistics  assert  to  be 
very  much  in  your  favor.  The  advantage  to  the  fully  licensed 
medical  practitioner  is  more  obvious,  for,  in  any  case  he  "  trow- 
sers  "  his  fee  in  advance,  and,  should  the  miracle  misfire,  he  Is 
still  prepared,  In  accordance  with  medical  etiquette,  to  let  by- 
gones be  bygones  and  tend  you  on  the  usual  terms.  These, 
however,  may  come  rather  heavy  If  his  anxiety  for  your  welfare 
should  prompt  him  to  camp  in  the  house.     You  may  then  find 
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that  his  preventative  miracle  only  applies  to  the  potential  disease 
and  not  to  the  subsequent  fees  for  medical  attendance. 

In  the  second  place,  what  kind  of  testimony  is  brought  by 
the  fully  licensed  medical  practitioner  in  support  of  his  mira- 
cles? Will  the  witnesses  stand  before  you  and  sustain  a  cross- 
examination?  Very  seldom.  Perhaps  the  most  eminent  witness 
in  favor  of  Wright's  anti-typhoid  miracle  Is  General  Sir  Francis 
Lloyd,  K.C.B.  This  General  states  that  in  S.  Africa  he  was 
inoculated  against  typhoid,  that  he  caught  typhoid  and  he  be- 
lieves that  Wright's  vaccine  saved  his  life.  That  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  faith.  Perhaps  the  General  will  give  us  the  date  when 
he  first  believed  that  Wright's  vaccine  had  saved  his  life.  Did 
the  vaccine  give  him  typhoid  as  well?  But,  as  a  rule,  a  doctor's 
witnesses  are  not  alive.  They  are  an  endless  roll  of  statistics  and 
percentages,  supplied,  worked  out  and  published  by  the  vaccine 
venders  themselves.  Now  had  these  figures  been  compiled  by 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish  where  they  occurred,  and  had  they 
been  published  with  pontifical  authority  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  even  then  it  would  have  been  permissible  to  doubt.  But 
when  the  Vaccine  Vender  is  responsible  for  the  whole  production, 
human  nature  being  what  it  is,  the  truth  of  the  figures  would  be 
about  as  wonderful  as  the  miracle  to  which  they  testify. 

From  a  medical  point  of  view,  there  has  been  every  possible 
reason  to  accept  the  Miracles  of  Medicine.  For  instance,  with 
vaccination,  every  baby  vaccinated  means  a  certain  fee  Into  the 
pocket  of  some  doctor  somewhere.  Secondly,  fees  come  in  on 
a  very  generous  scale  for  attending  to  the  subsequent  complica- 
tions that  usually  ensue.  Including  the  signing  of  the  death  cer- 
tificate, in  which  of  vaccination  no  mention  will  be  made.  It  Is 
all  very  well  to  condemn  "  unqualified "  opinion,  but  surely 
most  of  us  are  quite  qualified  to  judge  as  to  whether  a  very 
common  medical  nostrum  produces  satisfactory  results  or  not, 
particularly  in  our  own  circle.  We  may  be  also  qualified  to  say 
whether  it  is  probable  that  it  can  produce  satisfactory  results. 
Quite  as  well,  say,  as  a  doctor  "  pocketing  "  a  nice  fee  for  every 
baby  vaccinated.  Common  sense  should  suffice  us.  Moreover, 
many  uneducated  people  have  unconsciously  adopted  Hume's  po- 
sition.   You  will  hear  them  say — "  I  will  never  put  stuff  of  that 
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kind  Into  any  child  of  mine.  It  don't  seem  natural,"  or  "  I  could 
never  hold  with  nonsense  of  that  kind."  In  other  words,  the  im- 
probability of  the  miracle  has  been  too  much  for  them. 

When  you  remember  that  doctors  of  medicine  are  not,  like 
doctors  of  divinity,  pledged  to  truth;  and  when  you  remember 
that  they  are  professionally  interested  in  their  own  miracles  to 
an  extent  undreamt  of  by  any  divine,  you  cannot  help  feeling 
that  the  evidence  offered  in  support  of  their  miracles  is  very 
thin.  In  fact,  a  humane  man  would  never  hang  a  dog  on  their 
evidence,  let  alone  run  the  risk  of  ruining  a  man  in  the  prime 
of  life.  Nevertheless,  a  doubter's  outlook  is  anything  but 
promising.  In  the  medical  hierarchy  the  man  possessed  of  a  devil 
is  being  replaced  by  the  microbe-carrier,  the  harborer  of  danger- 
ous germs.  The  unbeliever,  the  Jonah  to  the  community,  is  now 
giving  way  to  the  uninoculated  as  the  new  public  peril.  The  fol- 
lowing was  printed  in  one  of  "  Eye-witness's  "  narratives  from 
the  front.  ^ 

Spotting  a  ''  Carrier!^  A  few  cases  of  typhoid  fever  oc- 
curred in  one  of  the  supply  parks,  and  men  continued  to  fall 
sick  in  spite  of  every  precaution  taken,  including  the  removal 
of  the  units  to  fresh  billets.  Upon  report  being  made  of  this 
all  the  men  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  soldiers'  food 
and  all  those  who  had  previously  suffered  from  typhoid  were 
paraded  and  examined  by  the  bacteriologist,  with  the  result 
that  one  man  was  discovered  to  be  a  "  carrier."  So  soon 
as  he  was  removed  the  unit  remained  free  of  the  disease. 

Perhaps  Jonah  was  a  "  carrier,"  and  that  is  why  the  whale 
wouldn't  have  him  either  I  Nevertheless,  it  might  be  a  nuisance 
to  be  called  a  "  carrier  "  when  afloat  on  the  ocean. 

Looking  at  the  matter  without  prejudice,  one  cannot  help 
being  struck  by  the  concatenation  of  fortunate  circumstances  that 
accompanied  the  pioneer  miracle  of  vaccination  from  its  birth. 
First,  the  moment  of  its  inception  coming  upon  the  scene  just 
when  the  mild  small-pox  given  by  small-pox  inoculation  was  being 
found  out  to  be  little  milder  than  the  real  article.  Then  came 
the  statistics  so  favorable  to  its  establishment,  in  that  when  medi- 
cal men  ceased  to  sow  small-pox  broadcast  by  inoculating  with 
small-pox,  this  disease  naturally  declined,  for  cow-pox  was  dis- 
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seminated  in  its  stead.  Also  various  improvements  in  sanita- 
tion and  the  treatment  of  diseases  commenced  and  gained  ground 
at  this  time,  which  made  small-pox  a  much  less  serious  ailment 
than  it  used  to  be.  None  the  less,  there  were  several  considera- 
tions that  should  have  weakened  this  predisposition,  (i)  Jen- 
ner — the  cow-pox  king — was  a  singularly  incompetent  man,  even 
for  a  country  doctor.  (2)  He  contradicted  himself  in  his  claims 
over  and  over  again.  (3)  He  recognized  at  least  two  brands  of 
cow-pox,  one  spurious  and  one  genuine;  the  one  you  didn't  have 
was  the  genuine  one,  if  trouble  resulted.  (4)  The  origin  of  the 
belief  in  cow-pox  has  been  traced  to  a  superstition  common  among 
Gloucestershire  dairy-maids.  (5)  Poor  people,  who  attended  to 
their  own  children,  and  saw  the  effects  of  vaccination  for  them- 
selves, have  repudiated  it  in  increasing  numbers  every  year,  their 
opinion  being  in  all  probability  the  bona  fide  expression  of  the 
results  of  a  bitter  experience. 

The  case  is  much  the  same  with  the  Almroth  Wright  anti- 
typhoid vaccine.  Most  educated  people  believe  in  it  simply  be- 
cause they  have  already  accepted  vaccination.  The  poorer  classes 
accept  neither.  Wright's  anti-typhoid  vaccine,  being  recent,  the 
data  are  ready  to  hand.  It  was  first  tried  on  a  large  scale  during 
the  S.  African  War,  and  nearly  all  the  troops  from  England 
were  inoculated  on  board  ship  on  the  way  out.  The  results 
were  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  War  Office  discontinued  it.  This 
was  of  course  a  terrible  blow  to  the  prestige  of  Sir  A.  Wright 
of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  lecturer  at  Netley  Military 
Hospital  and  Inventor  of  the  Wright  vaccine.  He  continued  ex- 
perimenting on  soldiers  in  military  hospitals,  and  he  continued  to 
urge  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  re-introduce  his  vaccine 
into  the  Army  as  an  established  precaution  against  enteric. 
Eventually  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  referred  the  matter 
to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  to  whose  arbitrament  the 
question  of  the  efficacy  of  the  anti-typhoid  inoculation  was  re- 
ferred. They  reported  on  July  27,  1903,  in  the  following 
terms: 


"  After  careful  scrutiny  of  the  statistics  from  both  official 
and  private  sources  which  have  been  made  available,  we  are 
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of  opinion  that  not  only  is  a  lessened  susceptibility  to  the 
disease  brought  about  as  a  result  of  the  inoculations  but  that 
the  case  mortality  is  largely  reduced." 

At  first  sight,  some  might  say  an  opinion  of  that  kind  is 
far  before  that  of  the  private  soldiers  and  other  unqualified 
people  in  India  and  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
noticed  that  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  have  only  examined 
the  statistics  which  were  compiled,  arranged  and  issued  by  Wright 
himself.  What  is  more,  in  addition  to  being  pre-committed  to 
inoculations  of  all  kinds,  these  genial  arbitrators  have  not  sought 
or  even  asked  for  the  hostile  evidence  of  soldiers  who  have  seen 
their  comrades  evilly  affected  by  the  vaccine  and  even  die  of  It. 
Plenty  of  soldiers  will  tell  you  that  the  vaccine  affords  little  or  no 
protection,  and  that  the  valuable  statistics  are  obtained  by  calling 
Typhoid  para-typhoid  if  you  are  inoculated  and  typhoid  if  you 
are  not  inoculated.  The  War  Office  took  the  precaution  this 
time,  before  officially  sanctioning  the  Wright  vaccine,  to  say 
that  it  must  not  be  compulsory.  Unfortunately  the  medical 
board  at  the  War  Office  have  practically  annulled  that  pro- 
viso, and,  at  the  present  moment,  a  soldier  refusing  inocula-  . 
tion  has  lost  all  chance  of  promotion  in  his  regiment,  even  if  he 
ever  reaches  the  front. 

Now,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  why  Is  the  opinion  of  soldiers 
who  have  served  In  India  and  In  Africa  an  unqualified  opinion? 
They  have  been  Inoculated  themselves,  or  met  plenty  of  others 
who  have  been  Inoculated,  and  they  are  quite  as  well  entitled  to 
judge  of  the  Wright  vaccine  as  a  medical  board  who  have  only 
examined  statistics,  or  as  its  author,  whose  invention  has  already 
been  condemned  once  and  who  has  everything  to  gain  by  re- 
establishing it.  The  Wright  vaccine  is  admitted  to  be  made 
out  of  microbes  obtained  from  excrement  and  boiled  Into  a 
broth.  Probability  hardly  suggests  any  permanent  benefit  from 
a  soup  of  that  kind.    It  suggests  the  reverse. 

This  faith  in  qualified  opinion  has  always  been  an  Insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  the  liberty  of  private  judgment.  In  religion, 
for  years,  any  one  who  doubted  the  miracles  of  Our  Lord  would 
be  confronted  with  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  if  the  divine  could 
show  that  the  doubter  did  not  know  the  distance  of  Ramoth 
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Gilead  from  Jerusalem,  either  per  camel  or  via  the  coast,  the 
D.D.  would  count  that  he  had  won  all  round  and  had  proved 
that  the  doubter  was  an  ignoramus  who  had  no  right  to  any 
opinion  on  so  sacred  a  subject. 

This  is  the  attitude  now  adopted  by  doctors  of  medicine. 
The  fully  licensed  medical  practitioner  has  Greek  names  for 
English  complaints,  abstruse  terms  for  simple  things,  he  writes 
his  prescriptions  in  Latin,  and  he  calls  himself  "  We."  He  also 
revels  in  a  large  variety  of  technical  terms  mostly  Graeco-Roman 
in  construction:  he  then  asks  the  unqualified  person  how  he  can 
put  his  street  talk,  his  bar-parlor  chat  against  the  knowledge  of 
men  like  Sir  Almroth  Wright,  Kt.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.O.S.,  Hon. 
F.R.S.C.I.,  Hon.  Sc.D.,  Fothergillian  Gold  Medallist,  educated 
Dublin,  Leipzic,  Strasburg  and  Marburg,  and  Professor  of  Path- 
ology at  Netley  Hospital;  or  against  the  knowledge  of  Sir 
WlUiam  Osier,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.,  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege School;  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  Toronto  University: 
McGill  University,  Montreal;  University  College,  London;  Ber- 
lin and  Vienna,  LL.D.,  McGIll,  Toronto,  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh, 
Yale,  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  Liverpool  and  Leeds;  or  against 
the  knowledge  of  Sir  William  Boog  Leishmann,  Kt.,  F.R.S., 
M.B.,  CM.,  R.A.M.C,  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology 
at  Netley. 

The  unqualified  person  notes  that  Wright,  though  finely  edu- 
cated, missed  the  Johns  Hopkins.  Can  it  be  that  he  failed  to  get 
in?  What  does  it  matter?  All  that  matters  is  his  claim.  It  may, 
perhaps,  seem  an  extraordinary  thing  that  the  so-called  educated 
classes  should  be  those  who  accept  the  stupendous  medical  testi- 
mony concerning  the  miracles  of  medicine,  while  the  so-called 
uneducated  classes  are  "  not  taking  any."  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  more  than  possible  that  this  is  quite  the  usual  order  of 
things  and  should  occasion  no  surprise,  particularly  in  medical 
tenets.  Has  there  ever  been  a  belief  started  and  circulated  and 
accepted  by  the  vast  majority  of  people  in  the  street  which  the 
erudite  who  read  books  have  rejected  and  shown  to  be  false? 
Not  one.  All  history  has  been  written  by  men  of  considerable 
scholarship  and  learning,  and  it  is  permeated  by  a  hoary  delusion, 
common  to  men  of  letters,  that  all  superstition  Is  due  to  Igno- 
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ranee,  and  all  sense  to  study  and  education.  One  need  not 
blame  them  for  thinking  so,  and,  doubtless,  they  all  believe  it, 
but  is  it  true?  Do  unqualified  people  invent  strange  dogmas, 
and  doctrines,  and  circulate  them  for  professors  and  pedants  to 
annihilate?  Never  in  the  world.  Qualified  people  maintain  the 
curious  delusions,  and  unqualified  folk  steadily  find  them  out.  It 
seems  odd,  and  it  takes  time,  but  there  it  is.  And,  unless  un- 
qualified folk  stand  by  one  another,  we  are  in  for  an  era  of  the 
tyranny  of  experts. 


THE  SUPREME  SIN 

A  Tale  of  Devil-worship  in  Paris 
James  Huneker 

'Et  Diabolus  incarnatus  est.    Et  homo  factus  est." 

— From  the  Litany  of  the  Damned  Saints. 

"Shall  no  new  sin  be  born  for  men's  trouble?" 

— Swinburne. 

"Let  us  deny  Satan!" 

— Sar  Peladan. 


IDLY  tapping  the  metal-topped  table  of  the  cafe  with  his 
stick,  Oswald  Invern  waited  for  the  Hollin  boys.  They 
had  promised,  the  night  before,  to  be  punctual.  It  was 
past  eleven  and  the  pair  had  not  turned  up;  he  was  bored,  irri- 
tated.    If  they  couldn't  remember  their  engagement,  well  and 

good ;  but  why 1 

"  Oswald,  have  we  kept  you  waiting?"  intoned  two  pleasant 
tenor  voices.  There  they  were  at  last  I  Oswald  made  room  for 
them  on  the  divan  and  at  once  the  twin  brothers  began  smoking. 
Harry  fetched  a  pipe  from  the  bulging  pocket  of  his  coat  and 
Willy  lighted  a  cigarette.  It  was  their  pet  affectation  to  pretend 
that  they  disliked  any  suggestion  of  twin-ship.  Willy  wore  high 
heels  and  fashionably-cut  clothes  so  as  to  appear  taller  than 
his  brother,  while  Harry  sported  Bohemian  velvet  and  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat.  But  both  agreed  as  to  art  and  brotherly  love. 
People  endured  them  for  these  salient  traits,  though  Oswald 
declared  that  It  only  made  them  the  more  stupid. 
"  No  headache  this  morning,  Oswald?  " 
"No  heartache  this  morning,  Oswald?" 
The  young  man  envied  them  as  they  pulled  their  fan-shaped 
beards  and  sipped  their  vermouth-citron.  They  were  In  key  with 
the  cosmos  and  he  was  not. 
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"  Neither  one  nor  the  other,"  he  absently  replied. 

'^  But  is  not  Miss  Tilney  a  charmer?  I  saw  you  looking 
at  her  the  entire  evening.  Come  now,  say?  "  Harry  Hollin 
spoke  with  enthusiasm.  Invern  slowly  shook  his  head  and  he 
continued  to  gaze  down  the  Boulevard  de  Vaugirard.  The  cafe 
stood  at  the  meeting  of  this  boulevard  and  the  Place  du  Maine, 
across  from  the  Gare  Mont-Parnasse.  The  Avenue  du  Maine 
intersected  the  Place  and,  while  beyond  the  choicer  precincts  of 
the  Quarter,  there  was  no  spot  on  the  "  left  bank  "  that  was 
gayer  in  silent  weather  or  duller  when  the  rain  fell.  This  par- 
ticular morning  the  sky  reported  a  delicate  pigeon  blue,  a 
nuance  that  occasionally  may  be  seen  in  Paris  after  a  storm; 
it  had  withdrawn  above  the  housetops  and  was  immeasurably 
far  away;  a  melochromatic  horizon  was  tinged  with  flushes  of 
pink  and  ochre.  The  twins  followed  Oswald's  eyes  and  boiled 
over  ecstatically: 

"What  tones!  "  cried  Harry. 

"I  could  model  them  in  precious  gems!"  exclaimed  his 
brother. 

"  There  you  go,  with  your  atelier  slang,"  muttered  their  com- 
panion. "  Pve  been  in  Paris  ten  years  longer  than  you  and  you 
beat  me  as  a  Frenchman." 

^^  Ca  ne  biche  pasf^^  Harry  continued.     "  It's  lovely." 

'^  Oui,  c^est  kif — kif! ''  chimed  his  brother.  Invern  watched 
them,  the  echo  of  a  smile  sounding  across  his  compressed  lips. 
He  was  not  more  than  twenty-eight;  a  slender  figure  proclaimed 
his  youth.  The  head  was  well  set  on  his  shoulders.  It  was 
the  expression  of  his  frowning  forehead  and  large,  dark,  heavy 
eyes  that  made  the  man  look  much  older.  Not  dissipation, 
rather  discontent,  marred  features  of  a  Byzantine  type.  Yes, 
he  had  been  thirteen  years  in  Paris  and  these  foolish  good- 
hearted  fellows  only  three;  but  they  knew  the  argot  of  the  Beaux- 
Arts  better  than  he,  and  they  openly  boasted  their  anti- 
Americanism.     He  asked  them: 

"  Frankly,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  yourselves  in 
America — when  you  get  there?  "  They  answered  in  happy  uni- 
son: "  Make  money." 

He  shook  his  head. 
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"  Make  money  by  selling  tombstones — that's  you,  Willy! — 
and  painting  society  dames  in  impossible  attitudes,  tints  and 
expressions — that's  you,  Harry." 

**  Never  mind  us,  Invern.  You  may  never  go,  but  if  you  do 
— a  comic  opera  with  a  howling  success  is  our  wish." 

"  rii  never  return — now,"  said  Invern.  ''  The  cursed 
microbe  of  artistic  Paris  is  in  my  system.  And,  what's  more,  I'll 
never  do  anything.  When  a  Yankee  comes  over  here  to  paint 
he  tries  to  paint  like  a  Frenchman.  Look  at  the  three  Salons 
with  their  half-baked  imitations.  Let  me  finish  " — the  brothers 
had  lifted  angry  shoulders — "  and  if  a  Yankee  studies  music 
here  he  composes  French  music  ever  afterwards — French  music 
which  is  a  sad  mixture  of  German  and  Italian;  eclectic  style, 
the  wise  ones  call  it." 

"  And  if  he  goes  to  Germany?  "  demanded  Harry. 

*'  Then  he  composes  German  music."  Suddenly  Willy 
stood  up. 

"  I  have  solved  the  mystery.  This  pessimism,  Oswald,  is  the 
result  of — of — why,  you're  in  love,  man!  I  know  her  name. 
It's  Miss  Tilney — June  Tilney.    The  secret  is  out." 

"  Is  her  name  June?  "  asked  Oswald  irrelevantly. 

*'  It's  June  and  she's  rich  as  the  sound  of  her  name."  The 
Hollin  boys  were  irrepressible  this  gay  morning. 

"So!     But  why  June?" 

"  You're  interested.  Listen,"  interpolated  Harry.  "  She's 
a  Yankee  girl  with  a  Russian  mother — or  had  one — and  she  was 
educated  in  London,  Russia,  Italy,  Germany,  Paris " 

"  Go  on !     Why  not  New  York?  " 

"  She  never  saw  New  York,  but  she  speaks  United  States." 

"  And,"  added  Willy,  "  the  Count  hates  it  like  the  dickens." 

"  What  a  pair  of  rattles  you  are!     Who's  the  Count?  " 

"  Why,  Count  Van  Zorn,  her  guardian,  of  course.  Haven't 
you  met  old  Van  Zorn  yet?  He's  very  musical,  goes  to  all  the 
swell  musical  salons  of  Paris,  to  the  Princesse  de  Brancovan, 
to  the  Comtesse  de  Blanzay,  to   Duchesse  de  Bellune,  to  the 

Princesse    de    Bibesco "      Oswald    held    up    his    hands    in 

consternation. 

"  Stop!     I  don't  care  a  sou  where  he  goes.    Who  is  he?  " 
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"  He's  very  rich  and  looks  after  June  Tilney's  affairs.  And 
— they  say — wants  to  marry  her — only  thirty  years'  difference 
— she  won't  have  it,  though  she  likes  the  old  codger  and  is  seen 
everywhere  with  him — and  they  say  the  Rasta — he's  from  Rou- 
mania  or  South  America — goes  in  for  magic  and  puts  spells 
upon  the  girl." 

"  Drop  the  nufle^'^  interrupted  Oswald.  "  The  main  thing 
now  is  breakfast.  And,  incidentally,  why  don't  you  marry  the 
girl  yourself,  Willy?  " 

''  Oest  a  Bibif ''  exclaimed  Harry,  pointing  to  himself. 
"  Willy  has  signed  over  all  rights  and  interests  to  his  loving 
brother.  And  we  have  the  cabot  on  the  run — he  will  be  here 
in  five  minutes ; "  the  brothers  were  embarrassed  after  this 
statement.  Their  friend  stared  at  them  shrewdly  for  a  moment 
and  then  laughed — one  of  his  rare  "  Rosmersholm  "  laughs,  as 
the  brothers  had  christened  such  a  happening. 

*'  So  that's  the  game?  Coming  here  to  dejeuner!  Miss  June 
with  him?"  They  blushed  over  the  tops  of  their  beards. 
Invern  began  grumbling. 

*' Oswald  I"  exclaimed  the  boys  deprecatingly;  they  were 
fond  of  him,  notwithstanding  his  frowns  and  gloomy  moods. 
A  waiter  was  summoned  and  the  order  given  for  the  mid- 
day meal.  "  Five  plates,  Louis,  and  have  the  whitest  table  linen 
in  the  house,  please  I  " 

After  the  introductions  Oswald  again  admired  the  girl  he 
had  seen  the  previous  night.  She  had  accompanied  the  fraternal 
pair  much  against  the  wish  of  her  guardian  to  a  ball  in  the 
Quarter  and  she  had  not,  she  said,  found  it  wonderfully  divert- 
ing. The  color  of  her  eyes  was  hazel — they  were  wide  with 
golden  flecks  in  them,  the  same  curious  gold  as  her  hair — and 
her  little  ears  and  nose  with  its  tiny  nostrils,  that  became  in- 
flated when  she  was  interested,  held  the  gaze  of  the  young  man. 
Under  his  dyed  eyebrows  Count  Van  Zorn  regarded  the  com- 
pany. It  was  not  quite  to  his  liking,  the  Hollin  brothers  soon 
discovered,  so  they  engaged  him  in  conversation  and  paid  him 
exaggerated  compliments.  His  bird-like  profile,  with  the  dull, 
prominent  eyes,  moved  slowly  from  one  brother  to  the  other. 

"  Who's  your  friend?  "  he  finally  asked.     He  was  told  all 
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sorts  of  impossible  things;  Invern  was  the  coming  composer;  he 

had  not  arrived  yet,  but 1     The  Count  grunted.     He  had 

heard  this  blague  before.  In  Paris  all  your  artistic  friends  are 
just  about  to,  but  never  do,  arrive.  Miss  Tilney  spoke  to 
Invern. 

*'  It  is  charming  to  think  of  an  American  giving  up  his  great 
country  for  the  sake  of  music — preferring  notes  to  gold."  He 
made  a  gesture  of  disapproval. 

"  Ah,  don't  play  the  modest  genius,"  she  gaily  cried.  "  You 
know,  I  am  very  sensitive  to  genius.  Fve  never  heard  your 
music,  yet  I'm  sure  you  are  doomed  to  greatness — or  sorrow." 
She  added  these  last  two  words  under  her  breath.  Oswald 
heard  them.  He  started  and  looked  into  her  eyes,  but  he  might 
as  well  have  questioned  two  pools  of  light;  they  reflected  no 
sentiment,  nor  did  they  directly  return  his  glance.  Across  the 
table  the  Count  made  a  motion  and  she  colored;  he  summoned 
at  the  same  time  the  attention  of  the  young  composer. 

"You  write  music,  do  you?"  he  asked  in  a  grating  voice. 
"  I  am  a  composer  myself.  I  studied  with  a  great  Russian  musi- 
cian, now  dead.     I " 

"  Tell  us  about  Sar  Merodack  Peladan,"  interrupted  the 
vivacious  Willy;  "  tell  us  if  you  ever  witnessed  his  incantations." 
Every  one  but  the  Count  and  Invern  laughed.  The  girl  rapidly 
said  something  to  her  guardian.  It  must  have  been  in  Russian. 
He  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  to-day,"  he  answered  in  French, 

"  No  secrets  I  "  the  brothers  adjured.  At  last  the  crowd 
began  to  modulate  into  that  hazy  amiable  humor  which  follows 
a  copious  breakfast.  As  they  drank  coffee  conversational  themes 
were  preluded,  few  developed;  the  ball  of  dialogue  was  lightly 
tossed  and  Oswald  noticed  that  Miss  Tilney  could,  at  will,  be 
American,  French,  German,  Russian  and  English,  and  again  Rus- 
sian. Like  a  many-colored  skein  she  unwound  her  various  tem- 
peraments according  to  her  mood.  With  him  she  was  sombre; 
once  she  flashed  anger  at  the  Count  and  showed  her  teeth;  for 
the  two  HoUins  she  played  any  tune  they  wished.  The  real 
June  Tilney — what  was  she?  Oswald  wondered.  But,  when  he 
fancied  himself  near  the  edge  of  a  revelation,  his  mind  must  have 
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collided  with  her  guardian's, — Van  Zorn's  expression  was  repel- 
lent. Invern  greatly  disliked  him.  The  talk  drifted  to  art, 
thence  to  religion,  and  one  of  the  HoUIns  jested  about  the  Devil. 
Count  Van  Zorn  fixed  him  at  once. 

"  No  one  must  mock  sacred  things  In  my  presence,"  he  coldly 
announced.     The  others  were  startled. 

''  M.  Van  Zorn!  "  said  Miss  TUney.  Oswald  saw  her  hands 
fluttering  In  nervous  excitement. 

"  I  mean  It,"  was  the  firm  response  of  the  Count.  "  The 
Devil  is  the  mainspring  of  our  moral  system.  Mock  him  and 
you  mock  God — who  created  him.  Without  him  this  world 
would  be  all  light  without  shadow,  and  there  would  be  no  art, 
no  music — the  Devil  Is  the  greatest  of  all  musicians.  He  cre- 
ated the  chromatic  scale — that's  why  Richard  Wagner  admired 
the  Devil  In  music — what  Is  '  Parsifal '  but  a  version  of  the 
Black  Mass!  Ah!  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Wagner  knew  Baude- 
laire only  too  well  in  Paris,  and  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  Satanism  by  that  poet  who  wrote  a  Litany  to  Lucifer,  you 
know,  with  Its  diabolic  refrain!"  These  words  were  fairly 
pelted  upon  the  ear-drums  of  his  listeners.  The  girl  held  her 
peace,  the  brothers  roared  at  the  joke,  but  Invern  took  the 
phrases  as  a  serious  insult.     He  arose  and  bowed. 

"  The  Count  sees  fit  to  Insult  my  art — very  well!  But  I  am 
not  compelled  to  hear  any  more."  Before  he  could  leave  June 
plucked  at  his  sleeve  and  tried  to  hold  him;  stranger  still  was 
the  behavior  of  the  old  man.  He  reached  across  the  table,  his 
hands  clasped  in  supplication. 

"  My  dear  young  man,"  he  panted,  "  I  meant  no  offence. 
Pray  be  seated.  I  adore  your  art  and  practice  It  daily.  I  am 
a  devout  Wagnerian.  I  was  but  repeating  the  wisdom  of  certain 
ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church  who  ascribed,  not  without  cause, 
the  origin  of  music  to  Satan.  Do  not  be  annoyed.  Beg  of  him, 
June,  not  to  go."  Invern  fell  back  in  his  seat  bewildered  by 
this  brusque  cannonade.  The  Count  held  up  his  ten  skinny 
fingers. 

"  These  claws,"  he  cried,  "  are  worn  to  the  bone  on  the 
keyboard.  I  belong  to  an  antique  generation,  for  I  mingle  music 
and  magic.     Credit  me  with  good  Intentions.     Better  still,  visit 
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me  soon — to-night — June,  we  go  nowhere  to-night,  hein!  Per- 
haps as  you  do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  Devil,  perhaps 
music— m}'  music — may " 

Oswald  received  a  shock,  for  a  small  foot  was  placed  upon 
his  and  pressed  down  with  such  electric  vigor  that  he  almost  cried 
aloud.  It  told  him,  this  foot,  as  plainly  as  if  its  owner  had 
spoken:  "Say  no!  Say  no!  "  Responding  to  a  stronger  will 
than  his  own,  he  did  not  answer. 

"Ha,  you  fear  the  Devil!  But  I  assure  you  the  Devil  is 
a  gentleman.  I  have  met  him,  conversed  with  him."  His  voice 
filed  down  to  a  brittle  whisper  and  to  the  acute  perception  of 
the  young  man  an  air  of  melancholy  enveloped  the  speaker. 
Oswald  hung  his  head,  wondering  all  the  while.  Was  this  fanatic 
really  in  his  sane  senses?  And  the  girl — what  part  did  she  play 
in  such  a  life?    Her  voice  cut  sharply  across  his  perplexity. 

"  Dear  guardian,  stop  your  Devil  talk.  I'm  sick  of  it.  You 
spoil  our  fun.  Besides  you  know  the  Devil  is  not  a  gentleman  at 
all — the  Devil  is  a  woman."  Shocked  at  the  very  tone  of  her 
voice,  almost  as  harsh  and  as  guttural  as  her  uncle's,  Oswald  in- 
tercepted a  look  rapidly  exchanged  between  the  Count  and  his 
ward.  The  blood  rushed  to  his  head  and  he  slowly  clenched  his 
fists.    Then  he  arose: 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  boys  expect  to  do  to-night,  but  I'm 
going  to  see  the  Devil — I  mean  the  Count;  that  is,  if  he  does 
not  withdraw  his  invitation."  The  Hollins  looked  regretfully 
at  Oswald  and  Miss  Tilney.  She  had  upset  the  salt  and  was 
slowly  passing  the  tips  of  her  fingers  over  its  gritty  surface, 
apparently  dreaming,  leagues  distant.  The  Count  was  almost 
amiable. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  June,  I  shall  at  last  have  an  auditor  for  my 
bad  Wagner  playing!  I  live,  Monsieur  Invern,  around  the 
corner  in  the  little  Impasse  du  Maine,  off  the  Avenue.  We  are 
neighbors,  I  think,  and  perhaps  it  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  we,  June  and  myself,  inhabit  the  old  atelier  of  Bastian 
Lepage,  where  he  painted  Sarah  Bernhardt,  where,  also,  unfor- 
tunate Marie  Bashkirtseff  was  often  wheeled  to  see  the  dying 
painter." 

"  Oh!  oh!  "  remonstrated  the  girl  in  a  toneless  voice,  "  first 
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Devil-worship,  and  now  studio  scandal.  Fie !  "  Her  high  spirits 
had  vanished;  her  face  was  ash-grey  as  she  bowed  to  Invern. 
After  shaking  hands  with  the  brothers,  Count  Van  Zorn  turned 
to  him  and  said: 

"  Don't  forget — eleven  o'clock.  Impasse  du  Maine.  The 
Devil  perhaps;  anyhow,  Wagner.  And  the  Devil  is  a  gentle- 
man." He  tittered,  baring  his  gums,  his  painted  eyebrows  high 
on  his  forehead. 

"  The  Devil  is  a  woman,"  tremulously  insisted  the  girl. 
*'  Have  you  forgotten  Kllngsor  and  his  '  Rose  of  Hell '  ?  "  With 
Van  Zorn  she  disappeared. 


II 


When  he  reached  his  room  Invern  sat  on  the  bed.  These 
new  people  puzzled  him.  He  had  shaken  off  the  Hollin  brothers, 
telling  them  they  were  idiots  to  have  Introduced  such  an  old 
lunatic  to  him. 

"  But  we  thought  you  liked  occult  Johnnies  I  "  had  been  their 
doleful  answer;  and  then  Oswald  bade  them  seek  the  old  Nick 
himself,  but  leave  him  to  his  own  thoughts;  many  clustered 
about  his  consciousness  during  that  afternoon;  the  principal  one, 
the  girl.  Who  was  she?  With  all  the  boastings  of  the  brothers 
that  Count  Van  Zorn  was  welcome  in  distinguished  musical 
circles,  Oswald  made  up  his  mind  to  a  decided  negative.  That 
man  never  went  into  the  polite  world  nowadays,  though  he  may 
have  done  so  years  before.  An  undefinable  atmosphere  of 
caducity  and  malodorous  gentility  clung  to  this  disciple  of  music 
and  the  arts  esoteric.  How  came  it  then  that  June  Tilney,  so 
mundane,  so  charming,  so  youthfully  alert,  could  tolerate  the 
vulture?  What  a  vulture's  glance  suggesting  Inexpressible  hor- 
rors was  his  brief,  warning  look!  Oswald  grew  dizzy.  "By 
God  I  "  he  groaned,  '*  no,  not  that!  But  surely  some  sort  of 
diabolic  business !  " 

Why  not  go?  Nothing  but  boredom  could  result  at  the 
worst,  and  boredom  in  his  life  was  rapidly  merging  into  a  con- 
tempt for  existence,  contempt  for  this  damnable  Parisian  morass. 
His  ambition  had  winged  away  years  before.     Occasionally  at 
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dusk,  on  white  summer  nights,  he  seemed  to  discern  a  flash  of 
some  shining  substance  aloft,  and  felt  his  eyes  fill,  while  in  his 
ears  he  heard  the  humming  of  a  great,  colored  melody.  Then 
he  would  make  marks  in  his  note-book  and  the  next  day  forget 
his  infrequent  visitor;  he  believed  in  old-fashioned  inspiration, 
but  when  it  did  arrive  he  was  too  indifferent  to  open  the  doors 
of  his  heart. 

The  Devil?  Any  belief  but  the  dull,  cynical  unfaith  of  his 
existence,  any  conviction,  even  a  wicked  one,  any  act  of  the  will, 
rather  than  the  motiveless,  stagnant  days  he  was  leading.  Why 
not  call  on  the  Count?  Why  not  see  June  Tilney  again?  He 
recalled  vaguely  the  freshness  of  her  face,  of  her  presence.  Yes, 
alert  was  the  word,  alert,  as  if  she  were  guarding  herself  against 
an  enemy.  Ah !  hiding  a  secret.  That  was  in  her  light  fencing, 
feathery  raillery,  cold  despondency,  half-smothered  anger,  fierce 
outburst,  and,  at  the  close,  in  her  obstinate  defiance.  What  did 
it  all  mean?    He  5at  on  his  bed  and  wondered. 

And  in  the  dim  light  of  early  evening  he  heard  his  name 
called,  once,  twice — with  the  memory  of  June  Tilney's  warning 
earlier  in  the  day  pressing  thick  upon  his  spirit,  he  rushed  into 
the  hallway  from  whose  vacancy  came  no  response  to  his  ex- 
cited challenge.  Yet  he  could  have  sworn  to  the  voice,  a  sound- 
less voice  which  had  said  to  him :  "  Don't  go  I  Don't  go  I  " 
Oswald  put  on  his  hat,  picked  up  his  walking  stick  and  left 
the  house.  .  .  . 


Ill 


He  wandered  up  and  down  the  Boul'  Mich'  obsessed  by  his 
ideas,  and  the  clocks  in  the  cafes  were  pointing  to  five  minutes  of 
eleven  when  he  turned  from  the  Avenue  du  Maine  into  the  little 
street,  closed  at  one  end,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  adjacent 
avenue.  Invern  had  never  before  been  in  this  Impasse  du  Maine, 
though  he  had  passed  it  daily  for  ten  years.  He  remembered 
it  as  a  place  where  painters  and  sculptors  resided;  it  was  dark, 
and  the  buildings  for  the  most  part  were  dingy,  yet  his  impres- 
sion, as  he  slowly  moved  along  the  lower  side  of  the  street,  was 
not  a  depressing  one.    He  reached  the  number  given  him  as  the 
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bells  in  the  neighboring  church  began  to  sound  the  hour.  He 
had  not  time  to  summon  the  concierge  when  a  hand  was  laid 
upon  his  arm;  a  woman,  wearing  a  hood,  and  enveloped  in  a 
long  cloak  peered  at  him  through  a  heavy  veil.  He  knew  that 
it  was  June  Tilney  and  his  heart  began  to  pump  up  the  blood 
into  his  temples.  She  stooped  a  little  as  if  endeavoring  to  hide 
her  identity,  and  in  her  hand  she  carried  a  little  cane. 

"  Don't  go  in!  "  she  adjured  the  young  man  who,  astounded 
by  this  apparition,  regarded  her  with  open-mouthed  disquiet. 

"Don't  go  in — there!"  she  again  admonished  him.  "It 
means  peril  to  your  immortal  soul  if  you  do.  I  caution  you  for 
the  second  time." 

"But  how  can  it  harm  me?" 

"  I  have  warned  you,"  she  answered  abruptly — was  this  his 
June  Tilney  of  the  bright  morning  airs? — "  and  I  repeat:  it  is 
my  wish  that  you  do  not  visit  here  to-night."  Something  in  her 
tone  aroused  opposition. 

"  Nevertheless,  Miss  Tilney,  I  mean  to  see  the  Devil  to- 
night." 

"  Then  go  see  her!  But  deny  her  if  you  dare!  "  She  van- 
ished in  a  doorway  across  the  street.  .  .  . 

Shocked  as  was  Oswald,  he  stolidly  pulled  the  bell  until 
the  massive  doors  opened.  A  light  at  the  end  of  a  large  dim 
court  showed  him  the  staircase  of  the  atelier.  A  moment  later 
he  had  let  fall  a  grinning  bronze  knocker  in  the  Image  of  a  faun's 
hoof,  and  he  had  hardly  time  to  ask  himself  the  mystery  of  Miss 
Tilney's  request,  when  he  was  welcomed  by  Count  Van  Zorn. 

Nothing  could  have  been  pleasanter  than  the  apartment  into 
which  he  was  conducted.  The  Count  apologized  for  the  absence 
of  the  young  lady — Miss  Tilney  was  a  slave  to  social  obliga- 
tions! Invern  winced.  He  looked  about  him,  while  the  Count 
busied  himself  with  carafe  and  glasses.  Decidedly  an  ideal 
home  for  a  modern  wizard  of  culture.  Book-shelves  crowded 
with  superb  volumes,  pictures ,  of  the  Barbizon  school  on  the 
walls,  an  old-fashioned  grand  pianoforte,  an  alcove  across  which 
was  drawn  black  velvet  drapery;  everything  signalized  the  retreat 
of  a  man  devoted  to  literature  and  the  arts.  There  were  no 
enchantments  lurking  in  the  corners.    Then  his  glance  fell  upon 
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a  warmly  colored  panel,  a  Montlcelll,  of  luscious  hues  with  richly 
wrought  figures.  It  depicted  a  band  of  youths  and  maidens  in 
flowing  costumes,  strayed  revellers  from  some  secret  rites,  but 
full  of  life's  intoxication;  hard  by  stood  an  antique  temple,  at 
its  portals  a  wicked  smiling  garden  god.  And  over  all  was  the 
flush  of  a  setting  sun,  a  vivid  stain  of  pomegranate.  .  .  .  The 
desk  of  the  piano  held  an  engraving.  Invern  approached,  but 
turned  away  his  head.  He  saw  that  it  was  by  that  man  of 
unholy  genius,  Felicien  Rops.  The  Count  crossed  to  his  visitor 
and  smilingly  told  him  to  look  again. 

"  My  Rops !  You  do  not  admire  this  *  Temptation  of  Saint 
Anthony '  ?  No  ?  Yet  how  different  in  conception  from  the 
conventional  combination  of  the  vulgar  and  voluptuous.  Wag- 
ner's *  Parsifal '  is  only  a  variation  on  this  eternal  theme  of  the 
Saint  tempted  by  the  Sinner.  The  Woman  here  is  crucified— 
what  a  novel  idea  I  " 

Invern  was  ill  at  ease.  The  place  was  not  what  it  seemed. 
He  read  the  titles  of  several  imposing  tomes :  the  "  Traite 
Methodique  de  Science  Occulte,"  by  Dr.  Papus;  Sar  Peladan's 
"Amphitheatre  des  Sciences  Mortes,"  and  "Comment  on 
devient  mage  ";  "  Au  Seuil  du  Mystere  "  and  "  Le  Serpent  de 
la  Genese,"  by  Stanislaus  de  Guaita.  Eliphas  Levi,  Nicolas 
Flamel,  Ernest  Bosc,  Saint-Martin,  Jules  Bois,  Nehor,  Remy 
de  Gourmont's  "  Histoires  Magiques,"  and  many  other  mystics 
were  represented.  Upon  the  dados  were  stamped  winged  As- 
syrian bulls,  the  mystic  rose,  symbolic  figures  with  the  heads  of 
women  and  anonymous  beasts,  lion's  paws  terminating  in  fish 
tails  and  serpent  scales.  Inscriptions  in  a  dead  language,  possibly 
Chaldean,  streamed  over  the  walls,  and  the  constellations  were 
painted  in  gold  upon  a  dark-blue  ceiling.  Luini's  "  Sacrifice  to 
Pan,"  an  etching  of  the  picture  in  the  Brera  at  Milan,  caught  his 
eye  and  he  wondered  why  its  obvious  Satanic  quality  had  been  so 
seldom  noted  by  diabolists.  A  cumbrous  iron  lamp  of  ornate 
Eastern  workmanship,  in  which  burned  a  wisp  of  green  flame, 
comprised  all  that  was  bizarre  in  this  apartment;  otherwise,  the' 
broad  student's  table,  the  comfortable  chairs  and  couches,  did 
not  differ  from  hundreds  of  studios  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine. 
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Count  Van  Zorn  coaxed  Invern  into  a  lounging  chair  and 
gave  him  a  glass  of  wine.  It  was  Port  of  a  quality  that  to  the 
young  man's  palate  tasted  like  velvet  fire.  He  was  soon  smoking 
a  strong  cigar  in  company  with  the  old  man,  his  fears  quite 
obliterated.  But  his  visitor  noted  that  the  Count  was  engrossed. 
As  he  sat,  his  eyes  fastened  upon  the  pattern  of  the  polished 
parquet,  Van  Zorn  looked  like  a  man  planning  some  grave  proj- 
ect, perhaps  a  great  crime.  His  head  was  hollowed  at  the 
temples,  on  his  forehead  the  veins  were  puffy,  his  eyebrows, 
black  as  ink  in  the  morning,  were  now  interspersed  with  whitish- 
grey — the  dye  had  worn  away.  At  intervals  he  groaned  snatches 
of  melody,  and  once  Invern  heard  him  gabble  in  a  strange 
tongue. 

"And  the  music  and  the  magic!  "  broke  in  the  young  man, 
weary  of  this  interval.  Slowly  Van  Zorn  arose  and  stared  at  him 
steadily  with  his  bird-of-prey  eyes. 

*'  Have  you  ever  realized,"  he  finally  began  in  sing-song 
tones,  "  what  an  instrument  for  good  or  evil  is  the  art  you  pro- 
fess to  practice?  Hear  me  out,''  he  continued,  as  the  composer 
made  a  motion  of  dissent;  "  I  don't  refer  to  the  facile  criticism 
which  classifies  some  music  profane,  some  music  sacred.  The 
weaklings  who  are  hurt  by  sensual  operatic  music  would  be 
equally  hurt  by  a  book  or  a  picture;  I  refer  to  the  music  that 
is  a  bridge  between  here  and — over  there,  over  there !"  his  voice 
sank  as  he  waved  his  lean  brown  fingers  towards  the  alcove. 
"  In  the  days  of  old,  when  man  was  nearer  to  nature,  nearer  to 
the  gods,  music  was  the  key  to  all  the  mysteries.  Pan  and  Syrinx 
answered  its  magic  summons.  A  lost  art,  lost  with  the  vulgariza- 
tion of  the  other  beautiful  arts,  you  say?  I  deny  it  I  "  He  drew 
up  his  rickety  figure  as  if  he  held  the  keys  of  a  conquered  city. 

"  No  I  I  repeat,  music  is  still  the  precious  art  of  arts  and 
across  its  poisonous  gulf  of  sound,  on  the  other  side,  over  there** 
— again  he  pointed  to  the  alcove,  with  its  sable  velvet  funeral 
pall — "  the  gods  await  our  homage.  Wagner — a  worshipper 
at  the  diabolic  shrine — pictured  his  faith  in  *  Parsifal.'  He  is 
his  own  Klingsor,  and  the  music  he  made  for  the  evocation  of 
Kundry  came  straight  from  the  mouth  of  hell.  Ah  I  now  it  burns 
the  senses  I    How  it  bites  the  nerves — *  Gundryggia  there,  Kun- 
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dry  here  1  '  Yes,  the  gods  and  the  greatest  of  all  the  gods,  my 
master.  Music  is  the  unique  spell  that  brings  him  to  his  wor- 
shippers on  earth.  We  near  the  end  of  things.  This  planet 
has  lived  its  appointed  years.  All  the  sins — save  the  supreme 
one — have  been  committed,  all  the  virtues  have  bleached  in  vain 
our  cowardly  souls.  Tell  me,  young  man,  tell  me,"  he  grasped 
Oswald  by  his  wrist,  "  do  you  long  for  a  sight  of  the  true  mas- 
ter I  Through  the  gates  of  music  will  you  go  with  me  to  my 
heaven  where  dwells  the  Only  One?  " 

Invern  nodded.  He  was  more  curious  than  afraid.  With 
apish  agility  Van  Zorn  darted  to  the  pianoforte  and  literally 
threw  his  hands  upon  its  keyboard.  A  shrill  dissonance  in 
B  minor  sounded;  like  the  lash  of  hail  in  his  face  the  solitary 
auditor  felt  the  stormy  magnetism  of  the  playing.  He  had  suffi- 
cient control  of  his  critical  faculties — though  it  seemed  as  if  he 
were  launched  into  space  on  the  tail  of  some  comet — to  realize 
the  desperate  quality  of  the  performance.  It  was  not  that  of 
a  virtuoso ;  rather  the  travail  of  a  spirit  harshly  expressing  itself 
in  a  language  foreign  to  its  nature.  The  symmetry  of  the  Wag- 
ner structure  was  almost  destroyed;  yet  between  the  bits  of 
broken  bars  and  splintered  tones  there  emerged  the  music  of 
some  one  else,  a  stranger,  newer  Wagner.  Was  the  Horla  of 
Wagner  buried  in  this  demoniacal  prelude  to  the  second  act  of 
"  Parsifal  "  struggling  into  palpable  being!  Carried  before  the 
banners  of  this  surging  army  of  tones,  Oswald  clutched  his  couch 
and  eagerly  listened  to  the  evil  music  of  KHngsor  and  Kundry. 

He  saw  the  stony  laboratory  with  its  gloomy  battlements,  on 
which  the  necromancer  Klingsor  witnessed  Parsifal  defeat  the 
emasculate  squires.  He  saw  the  mystic  abyss  hidden  in  the  hazQ 
of  violet  vapor  from  which,  obeying  the  hoarse  summons  of  her 
master,  Kundry  slowly  emerged.  Her  scream,  the  symphonic 
scream  of  woman,  beast  or  devil,  fell  upon  his  ears  as  though 
an  eternity  of  damned  souls  had  gnashed  their  teeth.  And  the 
echoes  of  her  laughter  reverberated  through  the  porches  of 
hell. 

Gundryggia  dort!  Kundry  hierf  The  succubus,  or  she-devil, 
demon.  Rose  of  Hell,  after  vainly  refusing  to  obey  the  demands 
of  the  harsh  magician,  sinks  with  a  baffled  cry :  "  Oh  I     Woe  is 
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me  I  " ;  the  vast  fabric  of  Klingsor's  abode  shivered,  dissipated 
into  nothingness.  But  there  followed  no  shining  garden  filled 
with  strange  and  gorgeous  flowers,  shapes  of  delights,  wooing 
maidens  with  promises  of  unearthly  love  on  their  lips.  Vainly 
Oswald  awaited  that  scene  of  tropical  splendor  with  its  dream- 
terraces,  living  arabesques,  and  harmonious  comminglement  of 
sky  and  mountain,  earth  and  fountain,  the  fair  mirage  painted 
by  KHngsor's  dark  art.  It  did  not  appear.  Instead  the  music 
became  no  longer  Wagner's,  became  no  longer  music.  Van 
Zorn  amid  brazen  thunders  wrenched  himself  from  the  key- 
board, and  prostrate  upon  the  floor  fairly  kissed  its  surface, 
mumbling  an  awful  litany.  The  room  was  murky,  though  violet 
hues  suffused  the  velvet  at  the  end.  Invern  became  conscious 
of  a  third  person,  where  he  could  not  say.  An  icy  vibration 
like  the  remote  buzzing  of  monstrous  dynamos  apprised  him 
that  a  door  or  window  had  been  opened  in  the  apartment  which 
permitted  the  entrance  of — what!  His  heart  beat  in  the  same 
rhythm  with  the  mighty  dynamos  and  the  hoarse  chanting  of 
the  Count. 

"^O  Exiled  Prince  on  whom  was  wrought  such  wrong! 

Who,  conquered,  still  art  impious  and  strongT 

*'0  Satan  have  mercy  on  us!" 

''O  Satan,  patron  saint  of  evil!'* 

"O  Satan  taJze  pity  on  our  misery T 

"O  Prince  of  Suicide,  Maker  of  music!** 

'^O  Satan  have  pity  on  us!** 

*'0  Father  of  Pain,  King  of  Desolation,  true  Master  of  the  House  of 

Planets!** 
'^O  Satan  have  mercy  on  us!*' 
"O  Creator  of  blacJz  despair!** 
*'0  Satan  take  pity  on  us!** 

Indifferent  Christian  as  was  Invern,  his  knees  knocked  at  this 
sacrilegious  Baudelarian  invocation.  The  violet  grew  in  intensity 
as  the  prayers  of  the  blasphemer  increased.  Slowly  across  the 
sombre  velvet  stretched  in  patibulary  attitude  a  human  skeleton. 
No  thorns  crowned  its  grinning  skull;  instead  a  live  viper 
wreathed  about  its  bony  nest  and  turned  glittering  eyes  upon  the 
two  men.    Van  Zorn's  voice  became  a  wail,  caUing  down  impreca- 
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tions  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will.    He  cursed  life  and  praised 
death,  and  his  refrain  was  ever : 

^'O  Satan  take  pity  on  our  misery I^^ 

Oswald  no  longer  heard  him.  With  hysterical  agitation  he 
remarked  the  transformation  of  the  adumbrated  phantom.  The 
skeleton  had  begun  to  carnify — its  frame  was  first  covered  with 
ivory-white  flesh,  and  then,  with  amazing  velocity,  a  woman 
bourgeoned  before  his  eyes.  Gone  the  skull,  gone  the  viper.  In 
their  stead  emerged  the  delicate  head  of  a  goddess — filleted  by 
Easter  lilies — with  smiling  lips,  enticing  pose,  the  figure  of  a 
delicious  nubility.  Hazel  were  the  wide,  gold-flecked  eyes  that 
shot  forthright  shafts  into  the  bosom  of  Oswald,  and  charged 
him  with  ineffable  longing.  The  arms,  exquisite  in  proportion, 
the  graciously  modelled  torso,  pierced  him  with  an  epileptic 
ecstasy.  And  the  crazy  tones  of  Van  Zorn  assailed  his  ears  as 
if  from  a  great  distance: 

^'O  Satan  have  mercy  on  us!'* 

But  the  entranced  youth  cared  little  now  for  the  diabolic 
litany.  One  idea  seized  and  was  burning  up  the  vital  spark  of 
him.  As  the  creature  waxed  in  beauty  he  knew  her — June 
Tilneyl  Yes,  it  was  she — or  was  it  the  daughter  of  the  devil 
in  the  Rops  picture? — who  drew  him  toward  her  with  an  irre- 
sistible caress  in  her  eyes;  eyes  full  of  the  glamour  of  Gehenna, 
eyes  charged  with  sins  without  joy,  penitence  without  hope.  For- 
gotten her  warnings  before  this  Kundry  of  Golgotha. 

''  O  Satan  come  down  to  us^  rhythmically  crooned  the  grovel- 
ling old  man. 

This,  Satan?  This  radiant  maiden  with  the  flowery  nimbus 
and  beaming  eyes,  her  young  breasts  carolling  a  magnificat  as 
they  pointed  to  the  zenith — Oswald  stumbled  to  the  foot  of  the 
gibbet,  in  his  ears  the  throbbing  of  death.  Her  glance  of  cadent 
glory  transfixed  him.  Scorched  by  the  vision,  some  fibre  snapped 
in  his  brain  and  he  triumphantly  cried: 

"  Thou  art  a  goddess,  not  the  Devil." 
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A  freezing  blast  overturned  him,  the  saints  of  hell  encircled 
him,  as  he  heard  Van  Zorn's  grinding  sobs : 

"  Thou  hast  denied  the  Devil  I  Thou  hast  committed  the 
Supreme  Sin  I  Quickly  worship,  else  be  banished  forever  from 
the  only  Paradise !  " 

Sick,  his  lips  twisting  with  anguish,  Invern  had  sufficient 
will  to  close  his  eyes  and  despairingly  groan:  "Son  of  Mary, 
save  mel  "  The  apparition  crumbled.  After  a  panic  plunge 
he  found  himself  somehow  in  the  wintry  street,  his  forehead  wet 
with  fear,  his  nerves  tugging  in  their  sheaths  like  wild  animals 
leashed,  his  heart  a  cinder  in  a  world  of  smoke.  .  .  . 

From  Asia  Minor,  years  later,  the  brothers  received  a  letter 
signed  by  Oswald  Invern.  In  it  there  were  misty  hints  of 
monastic  immurement,  and  the  hopelessness  of  expiating  a  cer- 
tain strange  crime,  compared  with  which  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  but  a  youthful  peccadillo.  The  Hollin  boys  gig- 
gled in  unison. 

"What  joy!"  they  exclaimed,  "to  have  invented  the  Su- 
preme Sin  I  " 


HENRY  FORD— AND  THE  OTHERS 

Bernard  Dailey 

IT  was  the  good  ship  Oscar  II,  lying  at  the  dock  side  in 
Hoboken,  with  imperturbable  Scandinavian  sailors  and 
stevedores  bustling  about,  wrestling  with  baggage  and  the 
confusion  of  baggage;  brawny  blonde  under-officers  at  gangway 
entrances  irresolutely  permitting  a  steadily  flowing  stream  of 
people  to  go  aboard;  and  on  the  docks  a  crowd  of  people,  a 
tightly  packed  mass  of  men  and  women  that  was  possessed  of 
movement  only  at  the  outer  edges. 

There  was  a  surging  in  the  crowd  and  some  great,  heavy- 
footed  men  thrust  their  way  through  the  solid  mass  of  people. 
They  ringed  about  a  man  in  a  long  coat  with  a  big  collar  of 
brown  fur  out  of  which  arose  a  head  with  fair  hair,  and  a  face 
without  color  on  which  there  was  drawn  tight  the  smile  of  a 
sick  man;  and  out  of  the  smile  there  looked,  with  quickly  roving 
glances,  troubled  and  unhappy  eyes.  It  was  the  face  of  a  man 
who  didn't  quite  know  what  to  do  about  something;  but  a  man 
who  had  surrendered  himself  to  the  thing  he  was  caught  up  in 
just  as  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  squad  of  big-breasted  police- 
men that  made  way  for  him  through  the  crowd. 

There  was  tumult  in  the  crowd  during  the  passage  of  the 
man;  yelling  and  clapping  and  shrill  screaming.  And  during  it 
all  the  same  sick  smile  seemed  to  be  drawn  over  the  face  of  the 
man,  a  smile  that  did  not  change  or  disappear  or  gleam  more 
brightly,  a  fixed  and  enduring  smile  that  gave  rise  somehow  to 
disquiet  and  uneasiness.  It  was  not  at  all  in  accord  with  the 
joyous  mood  of  the  great  crowd  on  the  dock. 

The  man  slowly  was  urged  through  the  crowd  and  up  the 
long  gangway  and  onto  the  deck  of  the  Oscar  II,  and  then  Henry 
Ford  disappeared  into  a  cabin  somewhere,  and  the  tumult  on  the 
dock  subsided. 

But  the  crowd  on  the  dock  stayed.  There  was  something 
inexplicably  appealing  to  the  imagination  that  is  America  in 
the  fantastic  enterprise  the  sick-looking  man  had  launched — 
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launched,  seemingly,  without  knowing  how  or  why,  or  what  he 
was  going  to  do  with  it  after  he  got  It  launched. 

Personages  came  and  departed;  they  thrust  their  earnest  way 
up  the  long  gangway  and  very  few  of  them  came  down  again. 
One  came  down  with  his  head  held  high,  and  his  famous  crowd- 
embracing  smile  gleaming — the  unutterable  Mr.  Bryan,  late 
Secretary  of  State;  another  came  down  that  long  walk,  shrink- 
ing, endeavoring,  In  very  fact,  in  that  congregation  of  the  un- 
shrinking, to  conceal  his  Identity,  but  he  was  betrayed — "  There 
goes  Edison,"  shouted  a  voice,  and  the  crowd  roared,  and  Edison 
took  himself  off,  flanked  by  policemen,  to  hide  in  the  multitude 
at  the  dock's  edge. 

A  strange  gathering,  truly  I  A  crowd  quite  serious,  no  doubt, 
in  its  individual  heart;  a  crowd  appalled  at  the  slaughter  of 
humanity  in  Europe  and  responding  automatically  to  the  splendid 
vision  of  the  crusader  against  slaughter;  a  crowd  that  came  down 
to  the  dock  side  prayerfully  to  encourage  the  crusader  In  follow- 
ing his  vision. 

But  the  crowd  inevitably  became  infected  with  the  carnival 
spirit.  Perhaps  the  metaphysicians  who  pry  into  the  mysteries 
of  mob  psychology  can  explain  it,  the  crowd  bent  on  so  serious  an 
idea  as  stopping  the  monstrous  thing  that  is  ravaging  Europe, 
suddenly  becoming  playful  and  happy. 

Forward  on  the  lower  deck  a  young  Jew  was  chattering 
steadily  in  Yiddish,  bantering  first  a  group  obviously  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, but  soon  taking  In  larger  groups  and  many  more 
people  in  the  crowd.  There  were  many  Jews  there,  and  the 
badinage  of  the  young  man  on  board  gradually  took  them  all  in, 
and  brought  responses,  in  Yiddish  mainly,  and  bantering  quips 
and  cries  In  turn. 

And  at  my  side  the  man  with  the  dark  eyes  said :  **  What  a 
hell  of  a  way  to  set  out  on  such  a  noble  expedition  I  I  don't  sup- 
pose really  it  ever  could  accomplish  the  thing  it's  setting  out 
to  do.  But  what  a  great  thing  it  is  to  dream  it  and  to  try  to  do 
It.  It's  a  new  thing  In  the  world.  The  man  is  mad,  of  course; 
but  there's  such  an  unaccountable,  quixotic  nobility  in  the  mad- 
ness that  can  not  only  dream  but  actually  enter  upon  so  splendid 
a  quest!     I  wouldn't  care  if  it  never  accomplished  anything;  I 
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don't  suppose  It  could  If  It  started  off  under  the  happiest  auguries 
and  was  attended  by  all  the  goddesses  of  fortune.  But  it  is  a 
new  thing  In  the  world,  a  perfectly  mad  thing,  I  suppose ;  we  all 
seem  to  agree  about  that.  But  it's  so  fine  to  think  It  could  be 
attempted  at  all,  a  dream  really  too  fantastically  fine  ever  to 
think  of  coming  true.  I  feel  somehow  that  It  ought  to  mean 
somethlng^ — unimaginable  things — to  the  world  hereafter.  Not 
very  many  of  us  can  have  visions,  you  know;  and  these  vision- 
aries who  are  so  hopelessly  mad  seem  to  be  somehow  alive  in  the 
world's  memory.  You  can  think  of  a  great  many  of  them  if 
you'll  try.  The  world  owes  more  to  these  wild-eyed  folks  who 
follow  the  gleam  than  the  world  ever  has  been  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge. God  seems  to  be  pretty  good  to  visionaries.  And 
perhaps  ,  .  . 

"  But  here  was  a  tremendous  thing,  a  perfectly  stupendous 
thing.  What  it  might  have  meant  to  the  world  if  it  could  have 
kept  pace  with  the  dream!    And  here " 

A  great  disgust  seemed  to  fill  him. 

"  It's  like  a  minstrel  show.  It's  cheapened  and  made  unut- 
terably contemptible.  The  man  who  saw  that  vision,  who 
dreamed  that  impossible  dream,  is  on  board  there  somewhere, 
and  he  doesn't  even  know  that  his  splendid  hope  Is  being  traduced 
and  made  mock  of  by  irresponsible  jesters  who  never  knew  the 
meaning  of  his  dream." 

'*  But  surely  it's  best  to  start  off  in  high  spirits  and  with  good 
cheer,"  I  said. 

"  Certainly,"  said  my  crowd-neighbor,  *'  but  this  isn't  just 
good  cheer  and  high  spirits.  It's  a  total  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  dream  the  madman  Ford  dreamed.  Look  at  all  those 
people  on  board  I  Go  over  the  names  of  those  who  finally  ac- 
cepted and  are  going  to  sail.  How  many  of  them  know  what  it's 
about?  Look  at  all  the  women.  I  don't  object  to  them  because 
they're  women.  They  belong  there,  just  as  they  belong  every- 
where else.  But  I  object  to  them  because  they're  negligible 
women.  And  negligible  men,  too.  There  are  all  sorts  of  people 
aboard;  all  the  Indurated  minds  on  the  North  American  conti- 
nent. And  they're  going  to  stop  this  war  I  Some  of  them  will 
stop  It  with  the  single  tax,  some  of  them  with  socialism  in  all  the 
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varying  offshoots  of  that  interesting  but  depressing  dogma; 
some  of  them  with  universal  suffrage  and  feminism,  and  with 

the  initiative  and  referendum,  and But  I  can't  talk  about 

it.  I  don't  suppose  I  have  ever  witnessed  so  benumbing  a  trag- 
edy; it  seems  quite  the  noblest  dream  man  has  imagined  in  our 
time  made  into  an  ignoble  and  ridiculous  thing.  Look  at  them, 
setting  off  to  heal  the  vastest  sickness  the  world  has  ever  known, 
and  entering  upon  their  quest  with  jests  on  their  lips  that  profane 
the  dream. 

*'  Oh,  I  know  there  are  some  people  aboard  who  have  the 
vision,  and  who  are  quite  certain  to  follow  it.  But  how  few  they 
are,  and  how  many  adventurers,  how  many  out  for  a  lark  and  a 
joy  ride,  how  many  quaint  and  fuzzy  folks  who  never  can  know 
the  fine  vision  Henry  Ford  had  when  he  said  to  himself — with 
what  an  unimaginable  glow  in  his  heart  that  he  would  do  it ! 

"  And  it  could  all  have  been  done  so  much  better,  just  as 
high-heartedly  and  adventurously,  but  with  the  true  genius  of 
America  in  it,  ignoring  governments,  endeavoring  to  bring  to 
peoples  in  Europe  the  realization  that  kings  and  dynasties  really 
don't  matter,  but  that  peace  is  possible  between  peoples  if  peo- 
ples will  only  see  it. 

"  That's  the  tragedy  of  it.  It's  a  splendid  dream  turned  to 
dust.  A  voyage  for  which  all  the  preparations  were  bungled, 
fated  to  futility." 

And  I  turned  then  to  the  rail.  An  actor — or  the  husband  of 
an  actress — was  keeping  the  crowd  a-tltter  with  his  sallies. 
Someone  asked  him  why  the  ship  was  delayed  in  sailing. 

"  You  know  it's  a  Ford,"  he  said,  smiling  the  fond  and  fatu- 
ous smile  of  the  man  who  tells  a  favorite  story  with  a  point  that 
all  humanity  will  understand. 

"  I  guess  it's  pretty  soft,  boarding  two  weeks  on  Henry," 
said  the  happy  jester. 

And  then  appeared  Henry  Ford  at  his  side,  with  a  real  smile 
now,  and  a  kind  of  abandon  in  his  manner.  Ford  leaned  over 
and  said  something  to  the  jester. 

"  All  right,  make  it  five,"  said  the  jester. 
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The  crowd  laughed  again.  Then  a  voice  timidly  questioned 
the  jester. 

**  When  are  you  coming  back? ''  it  said. 

The  happy  jester  linked  his  arm  in  Ford's. 

"  When  Henry  does/'  he  answered.  And  he  smiled  as  one 
pleased  with  his  labors  when  the  crowd  roared  again.  Could  it 
be,  I  wondered,  that  this  blithe  and  happy  spirit  had  been  in- 
vited to  go  on  a  crusade  so  alien  in  its  implications  to  every  ex- 
pression of  him?  And  that  he  would,  actually,  in  that  same  joy- 
ous person,  participate  in  the  councils  and  deliberations  of  those 
charged  with  determining  seriously  where  the  crusade  was  to  go 
and  what  it  was  to  do  when  it  got  there? 

And  as  I  wondered  the  man  who  dreamed  the  great  dream, 
feeling  the  ship  begin  to  move  under  him,  gathered  roses  in  his 
arms,  and  with  something  of  the  vision  gleaming  now  in  his  eyes, 
threw  them  out  and  down,  to  his  wife,  standing  with  Mr.  Edison 
at  the  dock  side  beneath  him,  and  on  the  heads  of  the  crowd 
gathered  there  to  bid  him  Godspeed  on  his  unprecedented  voyage. 

So  sailed  the  great  crusade  for  Peace.  And  I  came  away 
wondering. 


AN  ABUNDANCE  OF  MODERN  ART 

WiLLARD  Huntington  Wright 

THE  present  month  Is  a  notable  one  for  the  number  and 
quality  of  painting  exhibitions.  At  the  Montross  Gal- 
lery there  are  Cezannes — water-colors  and  oils  of  both 
early  and  late  periods.  At  the  Knoedler  Galleries  there  are  two 
more  Cezannes,  some  Renoirs  and  a  number  of  modern  and 
the  more  academic  French  painters.  The  Modern  Gallery  has 
more  and  better  Cezannes  and  some  new  PIcablas.  Chez 
Stieglltz,  at  291  Fifth  Avenue,  Is  an  exhibition  of  the  water-colors 
of  Marin,  a  comparatively  new  and  healthful  arrival  in  the  field 
of  modernity  and  one  to  be  closely  watched.  The  Daniel  Gal- 
lery has  a  modern  mixed  show  of  varied  contemporary  tend- 
encies; and  at  the  Gamut  Club  is  gathered  together  an  Interesting 
group  of  the  younger  experimenting  and  serious  men.  All  in  all, 
New  York  should  have  been  feasting  Its  aesthetic  appetite,  or 
having  Its  habitual  laugh  (along  with  most  of  the  professional 
critics)  over  the  work  it  cannot  understand. 

The  most  important  pictures  are  those  of  Cezanne,  a  large 
collection  of  which  is  now  shown  for  the  first  time  in  this  coun- 
try. Unhappily  the  work  on  view  at  the  Montross  Gallery  is 
not  of  his  best.  The  French  picture  dealer,  probably  banking  on 
the  ignorance  of  the  American  public,  has  sent  Cezanne's  least 
important  paintings  In  the  hope,  perhaps,  of  creating  a  demand 
which  he  will  supply  later  with  better  pictures,  at  the  same  time 
augmenting  the  prices.  But  notwithstanding  the  mediocrity  of 
the  display,  there  are  many  Interesting  works  to  be  seen.  The 
oil  still-life,  which  was  added  later  to  the  exhibition,  raises  the 
tone  of  the  entire  show  and  compensates  somewhat  for  the 
effrontery  of  such  pictures  as  The  Fisherman  and  the  absurdly 
high-priced  water-color.  The  Watermelon, 

The  essence  of  Cezanne  is  to  be  had  in  his  water-colors.  In 
these  essays  one  can  see  at  what  goal  he  was  aiming — a  goal 
which  is  more  or  less  obscured  In  the  greater  complexities  of  his 
oils.  Even  had  he  never  mentioned  his  theories,  in  these  pic- 
tures one  can  see  more  conclusively  that  color-form,  and  not 
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objectivity,  was  his  method  of  expression.  That  these  color- 
forms  resulted  In  realistic  pictures  is  a  detail.  To  recognize  the 
truth  of  this,  compare  any  one  of  the  water-colors  with  a  paint- 
ing by  Chllde  Hassam.  In  the  latter,  where  objectivity  Is  the 
ultimate  desire  of  the  painter,  each  object  Is  Important  as  such; 
each  fleck  of  sunlight  shines,  each  shadow  Is  a  pool  of  transparent 
coolness.  Indeed,  the  canvas  Is  as  joyful  as  a  precise  memory 
of  the  out-of-doors,  and  Its  emotional  importance  lies  In  this  very 
approximation  to  reality.  Now  look  at  the  Cezanne.  Perhaps 
half  the  paper  Is  covered,  perhaps  only  a  third.  Thin  lines  of 
paint  or  pencil  delimit  masses  posed  over  hollows  or  leaning, 
In  balance,  away  from  other  masses.  Along  these  lines  are  thin 
strips  of  color,  which,  by  their  consistent  justness,  define  and 
create  the  entire  surface  of  a  volume  whose  actual  surface  is  nine- 
tenths  white,  and  place  it  immovably  in  a  spatial  relation  to  its 
environmental  volumes.  So  are  his  water-colors  brought  into 
life. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  objective  nature  is  more  servilely 
rendered  In  the  Hassam  than  in  the  Cezanne,  and  that,  standing 
before  it,  one  has  a  greater  realistic  realization.  According  to 
the  criterion  of  the  average  critic,  Hassam  has  more  nearly 
accomplished  the  mission  of  the  painter,  which  is  to  hold  up  the 
glass  to  nature.  But  in  conceding  Cezanne  to  be  the  greater 
artist,  on  what  grounds  does  the  critic  base  his  judgment?  Cer- 
tainly not  on  the  basis  of  realism,  or  even  on  the  theory  that 
Cezanne  makes  prettier  patterns:  on  both  these  counts  he  Is 
conspicuously  lacking.  The  solution  permits  of  but  one  answer 
— namely:  Cezanne  was  a  composer  of  volumes  in  whose  stuff 
there  is  not  enough  literary  recognition  and  poetic  sentiment 
to  obscure  the  empathic  reaction  In  the  observer.  In  other  words, 
the  balances  of  masses  and  lines  correspond  (though  In  a  simple 
statement)  so  well  to  the  more  usual  and  conscious  movements 
of  the  human  body  that  the  spectator  has  no  difficulty  In  project- 
ing the  memory-Hfe  of  past  dynamic  experience  into  those  lines 
and  volumes,  thereby  endowing  the  picture  with  the  vitality  that 
the  picture  calls  up  In  the  spectator.  This  Miterleben,  which  Is 
aroused  by  external  stimuli,  is  not  dissimilar  to  the  emotional 
process  that  sometimes  makes  us  endow  animals  and  trees  with 
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all  the  feelings  experienced  by  ourselves  as  human  beings.  When 
this  emotion,  or  reaction,  is  carried  through  a  consistently  ordered 
series  of  evolutions,  at  the  end  of  which  ordeal  we  feel  a  re- 
sultant sense  of  completion  and  satisfaction,  we  have  experienced 
what,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  we  call  aesthetic  emotion. 

Much  of  the  general  lack  of  aesthetic  appreciation  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  most  people  expect  to  enjoy  a  complex  modern 
painting  at  first  glance.  As  well  try  to  comprehend  a  Brahms, 
Mozart  or  Beethoven  symphony  at  one  hearing.  As  well  try 
to  enjoy  Balzac's  Un  Menace  de  Garcon  or  Conrad's  Victory  in 
an  hour's  reading.  Both  literature  and  music  become  significant 
only  after  having  evolved  from  the  condition  of  prettiness. 
Painting  is  progressing  beyond  its  purely  charming  period  into 
something  deeper  and  conducive  of  greater  emotion;  and  the 
reactionaries,  and  even  those  whose  medium  minds  have  per- 
mitted them  to  follow  it  thus  far,  are  beginning  to  cry:  "  Haiti 
Enough !  "  With  a  partial  understanding  of  the  old  masters 
they  have  been  able  to  follow  the  modern  art,  even  in  its  strange 
new  garb,  up  to  that  point  where  the  modern  art,  through  a 
new  medium,  has  come  abreast  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
older  art.  At  this  stage  of  their  evolution  they  say  that  paint- 
ing can  go  further.  But  painting  has  gone  further,  and  those 
who  deny  it  merely  confess  to  a  complacency  with  their  limited 
appreciative  ability.  Unable  to  react  aesthetically  to  the  more 
abstract  and  purer  forms  of  painting,  they  deny  the  significance 
of  these  purer  forms.  This  defect  of  limitation  is  regrettable; 
but  no  argument  can  overcome  it. 

Such  a  critic  is  Leo  Stein,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  before. 
Mr.  Stein  has  gone  far  in  modern  art,  but  he  has  not  gone  the 
full  way.  His  esthetique  is  bounded  by  his  inability  to  react  to 
the  subtler  and  more  complex  modern  paintings ;  and  this  insensi- 
bility automatically  closes  up  his  intellectual  vision  and  restricts 
his  theory,  while  leaving  him  In  full  possession  of  a  logical 
dialectic.  The  science  of  aesthetics,  founded  on  feeling,  can  pro- 
ceed, in  the  individual,  only  so  far  as  he  is  capable  of  being 
emotionally  responsive  to  works  of  art.  Pure  reasoning  will 
not  bridge  the  gap.  No  amount  of  logic  could  make  Mr.  Stein 
accept  a  painting  as  great  unless  he  could,  at  the  same  time, 
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feel  that  it  was  great.  This  feeling  has  been  denied  Mr.  Stein 
In  the  more  advanced  modern  canvases,  and  so  his  aesthetic  theory 
ceases  with  his  emotional  limitation.  But  there  are  others,  my- 
self Included,  who  can  record  the  Intensity  of  art  works  since 
Cezanne,  and  these  others  therefore  know  that  there  are  higher 
and  stronger  aesthetic  experiences  than  those  produced  merely  by 
ordered  recognizable  objects. 

Persons  halted  on  the  hither  side  of  abstract  aesthetic  emo- 
tion are  prone  to  seek  In  objective  nature  an  explanation  for 
their  Inability  to  appreciate  art  In  which  the  recognizable  object 
Is  absent.  Incapable,  because  of  a  sentimental  or  unrobust 
nature,  to  divest  themselves  of  the  minor  associative  and  lit- 
erary emotions,  and  unable  to  record  a  purely  aesthetic  sensa- 
tion, they  hope  to  find  an  explanation  for  their  responsive  short- 
comings in  the  many  phases  of  recognizability.  At  once  the 
problem  of  aesthetics  appears  hopelessly  fuddled  and  contradic- 
tory. But  the  truth  Is  that  what  they  mistake  for  sesthetic  com- 
plexities are  Incidents  on  the  road  to  the  higher  appreciation, 
and  that,  when  the  intense  aesthetic  emotion  Is  arrived  at,  the 
lesser  associative  pleasures  are  crowded  out  and  left  far  behind. 
It  is  natural,  however,  for  a  man  whose  higher  aesthetic  re- 
sponsiveness is  limited  to  attribute  undue  Importance  to  the  inci- 
dents of  art,  and  to  judge  that  a  theory  of  aesthetics  which  has 
superseded  them  is  lacking  in  adequacy. 

The  human  Instinct  Is  to  reason  from  one's  own  limited  view- 
point. And  in  aesthetics,  where  the  knowledge  of  experience  dic- 
tates the  logic,  one  easily  falls  into  this  error.  In  this  science 
emotional  reaction  leads  the  mind,  for,  no  matter  how  Intensely 
one  person  may  react  aesthetically  to  a  work  of  art,  that  person 
could  not  convince  another  person  of  Its  importance  until  he 
himself  had  reacted  to  it.  And  that  form  of  painting  to  which 
a  person  reacts  most  completely  will  be  the  basis  of  his  esthetique: 
if  that  painting  is  still  preoccupied  with  objective  reality  he  will 
consequently  attribute  to  reality  an  aesthetic  Importance,  ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  a  more  comprehensive  esthetique  has  disposed 
of  his  materials.  Thus  are  some  people,  with  an  inadequate  emo- 
tional equipment,  led  into  the  error  that  an  attractive  face,  for 
instance,  has  an  esthetic  beauty.     They  make  no  distinction  be- 
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tween  a  desirable,  sexual  or  pleasing  object,  and  an  aesthetically 
moving  one. 

It  may  easily  be  the  case  that  they  have  never  experienced 
an  aesthetic  emotion,  and  are  therefore  unable  to  differentiate. 
The  titillating  associative  pleasure  they  receive  from  poetry — 
that  is,  from  the  names  of  flowers,  perhaps — they  mistake  for 
aesthetic  emotion,  and  argue  that  the  science  of  aesthetics  is  in- 
complete because  that  associative  memory  of  something  pleasing 
is  not  considered.  But  no  such  Ignorant  supposition  Invades  the 
logic  of  one  who  has  had  an  Intense  aesthetic  reaction;  for  that 
one  knows  where  sentimentality  leaves  off  and  aesthetic  emotion 
begins.  The  highly  sensitive  man,  capable  of  profound  apprecia- 
tion of  art,  will  at  once  realize  that  a  perfectly  organized  picture 
of  an  utterly  ugly  and  deformed  body  has  a  greater  moving 
beauty  than  has  the  sensual  attractiveness  of  what  he  terms  a 
"  beautiful  '*  woman.  And  a  justly  painted  still-life  of  onions 
and  cabbages  will  affect  him  more  emotionally  than  a  vase  of 
roses  and  orchids.  The  pure  aesthetic  emotion  Is  so  intense, 
in  those  capable  of  experiencing  it,  that  it  transcends  and  nega- 
tives all  the  petty  sensations  derived  from  recognizable  objects. 

Sometimes,  as  I  Imagine  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Stein,  a  mild 
aesthetic  pleasure  has  combined  with  a  poetic  sensation,  and  led 
the  spectator  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two  are  inseparable. 
Immediately,  he  Is  appalled  by  what  he  considers  a  most  com- 
plex congeries  of  personal  and  Impersonal  reactions.  He  does 
not  know  that  the  seeming  complexity  is  but  an  accompaniment 
of  his  limited  aesthetic  emotion — so  limited,  in  fact,  that  there 
is  room  for  the  inclusion  of  irrelevant  and  unessential  percep- 
tions. He  is  caught  in  the  quagmire  of  his  reactionary  deficien- 
cies; and,  because  he  has  been  thus  caught  and  held  captive,  he 
cannot  believe  there  is  solid  ground  on  the  further  side  of  his 
quagmire.  This  is  a  very  human  error.  Nearly  every  one  be- 
lieves, with  sublime  and  unconscious  egoism,  that  he  is  able  to 
see  all  there  is  to  see  in  a  painting,  and  at  once  scoffs  at  those 
claiming  to  have  found  something  of  which  he  is  not  aware.  Mr. 
Stein's  emotions  before  modern  paintings,  which  have  not  ad- 
vanced beyond  objectivity,  are  no  doubt  genuine.  They  may 
even  be  intense,  to  a  certain  degree.     Obviously,  however,  they 
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are  not  the  highest  that  art  is  capable  of  giving;  otherwise,  he 
would  not  be  concerned  with  such  inferior  and  commonplace 
emotions  as  those  provoked  by  the  recognition  of  objects.  I 
would  hazard  the  guess  that  Mr.  Stein  knows  practically  noth- 
ing about  music.  If  he  understood  that  highly  abstract  art  he 
would  not  be  so  grossly  self-deceived.  The  greater  aesthetic 
significance  of  art  would  not  then  evade  him. 

I  speak  here  at  such  length  on  Mr.  Stein's  limitations,  not 
because  I  hope  that  he  will  attain  to  the  purer  ecstasy,  but  be- 
cause his  viewpoint — backed  as  it  is  by  a  long  life  of  sedulous 
dilettantism — may  have  a  discouraging  effect  on  the  younger  men 
in  this  country  whose  present  insecurity  is  liable  to  be  shaken. 
The  higher  path  of  aesthetic  endeavor  is  a  lonely  and  difficult 
one ;  to  follow  it  requires  bravery.  So  uninviting  is  it  in  material 
results  that  the  young  are  apt  to  lose  their  elan  and  become  dis- 
couraged in  the  face  of  what  they  might  consider  authoritative 
opposition.  They  might  even  come  to  doubt  the  truth  of  their 
exalted  vision.  But  let  none  of  them  be  confused  by  Mr.  Stein's 
self-confusion.  The  critic  who  has  not  ascended  high  on  the 
ladder  of  aesthetics  is  only  too  eager  to  deny  the  pure  emotions 
that  may  be  had  further  along,  and  to  throw  objective  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  attainment  he  cannot  encompass.  The  aesthetic 
intensity  of  painting  has  increased  since  Renoir  and  Cezanne, 
despite  Mr.  Stein's  esthetique  to  the  contrary;  and  the  aspiring 
creator  should  not  be  tempted  to  accept  Mr.  Stein's  emotional 
limitations  as  his  own.  That  pure  aesthetic  emotion  has  no  rela- 
tion to  associations  or  recognizability  is  not  a  mere  unfounded 
hypothesis  or  an  individual  theory.  It  is  a  psychological  fact, 
not  only  demonstrated  but  proved,  by  an  undeniable  mass  of 
scientific  evidence.  If  Mr.  Stein  were  more  familiar  with  the 
great  work  of  such  aestheticians  as  Groos,  Titchener,  Fechner, 
Lipps,  Kiilpe,  Ribot,  von  Ritook,  Miinsterburg,  Legowski  and 
Hllderbrand,  I  seriously  doubt  if  he  would  attempt  a  co-ordina- 
tion between  aesthetic  emotions  and  those  minor  emotional  experi- 
ences which  accompany  simple  associative  processes. 

But  let  us  return  to  Cezanne.  As  a  force  in  art  one  can  never 
over-praise  him.  We  need  not  try  to  endow  him  with  all  the 
glories  of  the  departed;  still  his  place  in  art  is  secure.    Look,  for 
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instance,  at  his  White  Tree  Trunks.  Though  each  tree  form 
is  white,  it  takes  its  place  in  emotional  space  as  surely  as  if  it 
were  modelled  in  clay.  Indeed,  to  the  sensitive,  these  forms  of 
Cezanne  and  certain  of  Renoir's  forms  have  a  greater  tactility 
than  would  the  actual  scene  in  nature.  This  tactility,  of  course, 
is  not  the  all  in  all  of  art;  but  when  we  extend  the  organization 
of  a  picture  into  a  third  dimension,  we  add  to  it  a  new  enjoy- 
ment which,  to  me,  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  the  intellectual 
vitality  of  the  work.  At  least  it  heightens  the  complex  pleasure 
of  the  picture  until  the  spectator  has  the  illusion  that  the  strain 
and  stress  of  opposing  forces  is  taking  place  all  around  him,  and 
that  he  is  a  part  of  it  and  not  merely  a  spectator  of  something 
which  is  being  enacted  before  his  eyes.  Trees  in  a  Ravine  and 
House'  and  Trees  are  two  more  excellent  examples  in  which  we 
see  this  theory  at  work.  In  the  Landscape  (No.  31)  the  tonal 
divisions  have  all  the  characteristic  beauty  of  Picasso's  best  work; 
and  from  The  Road  some  of  our  academicians  could  take  lessons 
in  perspective.  The  completeness  of  The  Ditch  seems  almost 
incommensurate  with  the  slightness  of  the  actual  labor  spent 
on  it,  and  shows  how  our  minds,  once  in  possession  of  a  minimum 
of  salient  characteristics,  will  reconstruct  a  complete  mental 
picture. 

In  this  slightness  of  detail  we  are  reminded  powerfully  of 
Michelangelo's  ability  to  create,  with  a  very  few  curved  lines, 
the  vision  of  the  moving  human  form.  Cezanne's  form  in  a 
slighter  and  somewhat  looser  way  is  as  positive  as  the  Floren- 
tine masters.  That  the  enjoyment  of  these  two  geniuses'  art 
is  at  times  purely  aesthetic  and  not  dependent  on  recognition  of 
natural  objects  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  several  of  these 
Cezannes  were  bought  upside'  down,  and  that  I  have  known  many 
artists  who  enjoy  Michelangelo's  drawings  more  when  reversed. 
Early  in  the  month  I  called  Mr.  Montross's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  hung  Nos.  20  and  24  on  their  heads,  and  that  No.  13 
rested  on  its  left  side.  Returning  later  I  found  that  he  had 
taken  my  suggestion — in  part — and  that  Nos.  13  and  24  were 
righted.  But  No.  20  remained  as  it  had  been.  Therefore,  I 
fear  that  a  good  Cezanne  will  go  down  to  posterity  bottom  up, 
for  I  believe  all  three  pictures  were  sold. 
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The  Frangois  Zola  Dam  is  an  interesting  bit  of  composi- 
tion in  which  the  heaviness  of  objectively  treated  forms  detracts 
somewhat  from  the  total  effect.  Personally  I  prefer  The  Two 
Sisters  at  the  Knoedler  Gallery,  which,  though  somewhat  earlier, 
is  of  the  same  calibre.  The  composition  of  the  Montross 
Estaque  is  typical  of  many  of  Cezanne's  oil  landscapes,  but  the 
painting  of  the  Estaque  at  Knoedler's  is  more  satisfying.  The 
Oil  Mill  would  have  done  great  credit  to  Courbet,  just  as  many 
of  Renoir's  early  works  under  the  same  influence  are  what 
Courbet  would  have  liked  to  paint. 

At  the  Modern  Gallery  hang  two  of  the  latest  canvases 
Cezanne  ever  did.  Both  are  representative  of  his  final  period, 
and  are  more  powerful  than  any  of  this  artist's  works  as  yet 
exposed  in  America.  There  are  three  other  frames,  two  water- 
colors  and  a  lithograph.  Now  is  the  time,  above  all  others,  for 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  to  purchase  some  really  good  speci- 
mens of  Cezanne.  The  Chateau  Noir  is  much  the  same  subject 
as  the  picture  already  hung  in  that  Gallery,  but  it  is  a  much  bet- 
ter painting,  done  from  a  closer  vantage  point;  and  the  still- 
life  is  one  of  the  finest  of  Cezanne's  efforts.  The  water-colors, 
however,  are  not  of  his  best.  Even  some  of  those  at  Montross's 
are  better. 

To  attribute  to  Cezanne  a  divinity  comparable  to  Rubens 
would  be  extravagant.  Possibly  in  none  of  his  canvases  does 
he  approach  the  profound  rhythmic  organization  of  the  Flem- 
ish master  or  the  latter's  supreme  ability  of  self-expression. 
Cezanne's  compositional  figures  are  always  simple,  many  times 
recalling  those  of  El  Greco,  but  seldom  giving  us  that  fugue 
quality  in  the  repetition  of  certain  linear  forms,  which  charac- 
terizes the  works  of  Rubens.  Cezanne  never  went  to  Italy,  and 
one  is  inclined  to  believe  he  saw  the  Venetians  only  through 
Delacroix.  However,  we  see  repeated  over  and  over  in  his 
works  the  same  simple,  almost  primitive,  order  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  dramatic  work  of  Veronese  by  way  of  the  great 
''  Romantique."  The  reason  I  lay  such  stress  on  Cezanne's 
importance  is  that  he  solved  for  all  time  certain  problems  which 
have  baffled  artists  since  da  Vinci  stated  them  and  gave  them 
up  as  impossible.     Besides,  there  is  In  his  work  a  virility  of  con- 
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ceptlon  which,  though  not  so  charming  and  complete  as  Renoir's, 
spells  vast  possibilities  for  the  painters  of  to-day  in  its  frank 
statement  of  new  problems,  its  stimulating  appeal  and  its  shad- 
owing forth  of  far-reaching  results. 

Compared  with  any  other  painter  Cezanne  is  more  relative 
to  our  own  day,  more  necessary  to  future  high  achievement,  more 
of  an  inspiration  to  the  experimenting  men  who  are  taking  the 
reins  of  art  in  their  own  hands.  That  he  stands  among  the 
greatest  figures  of  painting  is  undoubted.  He  was  the  first  to 
proclaim  and  utilize  color  as  a  functioning  element.  He  de- 
serves respect  for  his  resolved  problems  and  successful  experi- 
mentations, and  he  should  be  accorded  the  highest  admiration 
for  his  positive  results  in  the  field  of  applied  aesthetics.  There 
are  artists  who  were  greater,  but  there  has  never  been  a  more 
important  innovator.  His  works  are  small  but  intense  focal 
points  of  a  great  intellectual  organizer.  His  actual  struggle 
with  new  problems  kept  him  from  complete  mastery  over  his 
mobilized  medium. 

Another  representative  and  important  exhibition  is  the  one 
at  the  Knoedler  Galleries.  It  will  no  doubt  serve  the  purpose 
of  revealing  to  the  general  public  the  individuality  of  the  Euro- 
pean academician- — an  individuality  which  distinguishes  him  from 
his  fellows  and  gives  him  a  distinctly  original  appearance.  Bes- 
nard  is  a  good  example  of  the  case  in  point.  A  clever  draughts- 
man, with  an  ambition  to  be  a  colossal  mural  decorator,  he  has 
made  some  of  the  most  able  and  deceptively  great  decorations 
of  modern  times.  His  friezes  in  the  Medical  School  of  Paris 
and  his  ceiling  in  one  of  the  theatres  of  the  Boulevards  attest 
to  his  immense  ability  to  do  his  trick  brilliantly.  In  the  final 
artistic  test,  however,  he  knows  nothing  of  form,  but  only  the 
physiological  structure  of  the  human  body — and  nothing  of  com- 
position, although  he  has  sufficient  sensitivity  to  mass  his  volumes. 
The  imprevu  of  his  subject-matter,  and  the  substitution  of  his 
own  symbolical  figures  for  those  of  the  Greeks,  have  won  him 
well-deserved  fame  in  official  circles.  He  handles  almost  any 
medium  as  well  as  he  does  oil;  and  pastel  is  one  of  his  favorite 
modes  of  expression.  Compared  with  other  academicians  of 
America,  England,  France  and  Germany,  he  perhaps  surpasses 
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all,  save  Henri.  He  Is  far  more  profound  than  the  inartistic 
Sargent;  and  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery  one  has  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  comparing  these  two  masters  of  cleverness.  Even 
In  the  matter  of  the  dexterous  surface  (so  beloved  by  the  Ameri- 
can) Besnard  Is  superior  to  Sargent  in  Sargent's  own  manner. 

The  pictures  of  Besnard  now  on  view  are  not  exceptionally 
striking.  Some  of  them  belong  to  the  Oriental  "  period."  There 
are  Indian  things  which  are  half  impressionistic  and  half  flat — 
a  style  of  painting  many  moderns  resort  to  during  their  early 
development.  Travellers  is  more  than  clever,  as  is  the  Woman 
with  Black  Ribbon;  and  there  is  a  certain  dramatic  power  about 
everything  he  does.  Besnard  Is  a  superbly  clever  painter  and 
one  always  Interesting  from  an  illustrative  viewpoint.  Some 
of  his  Indian  dances,  religious  rites  and  cavalcades  of  India  are, 
as  fascinating  as  the  adventures  of  the  Mille  et  Une  Nuits;  and 
his  series  of  etchings,  La  Femme^  recall  strongly  the  attraction 
for  the  strange  and  morbid  which  Poe  gives  us. 

Bonnard  is  one  of  the  most  genuinely  artistic  of  the  modern 
men.  Stemming  from  Renoir  and  from  Cezanne  through 
Matisse,  he  stands  high  above  his  contemporaries  in  his  keen 
sensitivity  to  beautifully  rich  and  colorful  greys.  These  he 
molds  into  patterns  for  large  decorations,  although,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  given  us  some  amazingly  charming  easel 
pictures.  While  Besnard  would  show  off  to  better  effect  as  a 
conventional  decorator  of  public  buildings,  Bonnard  is  pre- 
eminently the  decorator  of  the  home.  There  is  nothing  blatant 
or  shocking  about  his  color  or  his  forms,  and  his  canvases  are 
conceived  like  tapestries — flat,  unobtrusive  and  richly  harmoni- 
ous. A  better  artist  in  every  way  than  Besnard,  he  naturally 
stands  higher  with  the  more  limited  and  sensitive  art  lovers  than 
with  the  official  classes  that  patronize  the  former.  He  Is  an 
artist  who  will  live  long  after  the  buildings  In  which  Besnard  has 
painted  his  best  work  have  been  torn  down.  His  Landscape  is 
the  motif  of  a  very  large  decoration  I  have  seen  in  Paris;  and 
his  Toilette  Rose  Is  genuinely  charming  and  beautiful.  While 
Besnard's  ability  is  admirable,  Bonnard  makes  us  feel  a  deeper 
and  purer  aesthetic  emotion. 

Carriere  is  another  example  of  the  French  academician  who 
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is  individually  distinctive.  With  a  decided  penchant  for  school 
drawing,  he  began  to  recognize  the  necessity  for  atmosphere, 
and  thought  that,  by  obscuring  his  subjects  in  a  yellowish,  sul- 
phuric, coal-dust  smoke,  he  could  achieve  it.  Naturally  this 
method  did  not  obscure  his  pettiness;  in  fact,  it  merely  intensi- 
fied his  sentimentality  of  conception  and  added  vagueness  to  his 
articulation.  Perhaps  his  best  work  is  the  head  of  Verlaine 
hanging  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery.  In  this  he  has  for  once 
divorced  himself  from  the  maternal  subjects  which  had  much 
to  do  with  winning  for  him  his  vogue  and  making  him  a  popular 
favorite  in  France.  In  some  of  his  works  there  is  a  suggestion 
of  color,  but  the  murky  haze  renders  impossible,  by  obfuscation, 
any  precise  formal  line  or  tint.  His  canvases  in  New  York 
are  representative,  in  a  small  way,  of  what  he  was  after. 

Cottet  is  still  another  academician  who  differentiates  him- 
self from  the  ruck  of  school  work  by  the  insistence  on  an  exag- 
gerated trait  or  idiosyncrasy.  Such  men  are  consequently  more 
interesting  than  painters  like  Chase  and  the  R.  A.'s  of  England. 
A  large  part  of  Cottet's  life  seems  to  have  been  passed  in  Brit- 
tany, where  he  recorded  the  processions,  ships  and  people  of 
that  rugged  northern  shore.  These  he  has  made  vital  to  us  by 
accentuating  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  subjects.  Some  of 
his  portraits  are  excellent  studies  of  character  and  copied  form; 
and  the  chiaroscura  of  several  of  his  harbor  scenes  is  compe- 
tently handled.  In  Cottet,  however,  we  can  look  for  nothing  of 
more  profound  import  than  this  ability  to  illustrate  forcefully, 
and  in  a  somewhat  heavy  way,  what  he  feels  the  most.  His 
Old  Woman  is  the  best  of  his  present  examples :  it  is  a  first-rate 
study  of  wrinkles  and  indications  of  age  in  relation  to  character. 

The  Dagnan  portraits  are  excellent  in  a  simpler  and  more 
Latin  manner:  especially  is  the  Brittany  Man  a  charmingly  well- 
done  and  brilliant  vignette.  I  can  imagine  this  painter  making 
extraordinarily  fine  miniatures,  for,  small  as  are  his  two  present 
works,  they  seem  too  extended  for  his  handling.  Les  Buveurs 
of  Daumier  surpasses  either  of  this  artist's  works  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  some  gallery  in 
this  country  as  representing  a  master  who  in  time  will  be  recog- 
nized as  greater  than  Courbet.     The  Degas  Femme  sur  Lit  is 
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representative  of  all  this  highly  "  artistic  "  illustrator's  works, 
despite  the  fact  that  It  has  a  queer  color  scheme  of  green  through- 
out. Degas  Is  one  of  three  well-known  modern  painters  who, 
through  sheer  extrinsic  qualities  of  surface,  brushing  and  photo- 
graphic vision,  have  been  vastly  over-rated  by  an  untutored  pub- 
lic. The  other  two  are  Manet  and  Monet.  The  Gauguin  at 
Knoedler's  might  have  been  done  by  almost  any  good  Beaux- 
Arts  student,  and  has  none  of  the  quality  of  the  Gauguin  we 
know.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  enlisted  in  this  exhibition 
merely  to  supply  another  big  modern  name;  and  it  should  be  ; 
put  away  and  forgotten.  It  is  a  brown,  poorly  done  head  of 
some  very,  very  early  period. 

Of  La  Touche  there  are  many  canvases  and  little  to  say. 
He  is  pre-eminently  a  painter  of  accessories,  and  one  who  appeals 
to  sentimental  ladies  and  to  certain  types  of  poets.  In  the  names 
of  his  canvases — Temple  of  Love,  Night  Feast,  The  Fall  of 
Leaves,  The  Young  King,  Loge  d'Actrice,  The  Swans,  Merry 
Night,  etc. — one  can  visualize  his  aspirations.  He  is  the  painter 
of  the  faded  carnival  memory  in  which  is  a  strain  of  maudlin 
regret.  Falling  leaves,  fountains  and  lovers  he  stages  until  his 
works  resemble  a  scene  de  theatre.  He  would  surpass  in  illus- 
trating some  of  Anatole  France's  fairy  stories. 

The  pastel  of  Manet  is  of  little  interest,  while  La  Leqon  de 
Musiqud  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  artist's  methods  and 
effects.  Black,  heavy  and  flat,  with  subtly  painted  details,  the 
very  execution,  the  very  matiere,  makes  it  as  attractive  as  a 
Velasquez.  But,  like  all  his  work.  It  lives  only  in  two  dimensions, 
and  lacks  conspicuously  all  sense  of  order  and  grouping  of  lights 
and  darks  into  harmoniously  shaped  forms.  Menard  is  an- 
other of  the  Idealistic  decorators  with  realistic  leanings.  Some 
of  his  works  have  a  rich  golden  surface  which  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  great  age.  (It  is  said  he  tries  to  achieve  Titian's 
surface.)  He  is  more  purely  classic  than  La  Touche,  who  is 
neither  realistic  nor  decorative,  but  Illustratively  fantastic.  One 
of  Menard's  canvases  recalls  some  of  Turner's  inspiration  on 
Claude  Lorraine.  Monet  is  represented  by  two  works,  the 
Gelee'  Blanche  a  Giverny  making  one  shiver  by  its  winter  atmos- 
phere.    Pissarro's  La  Cote  des  Bceufs  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
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best  of  this  artist's  work,  and  succeeds  in  killing  Monet  when 
hung  beside  him.  In  this  work  he  recalls  the  little  Calllebotte 
landscape  of  red  roofs  seen  through  saplings,  the  whole  slightly 
hazy. 

Last  month  at  the  Durand-Ruel  Galleries  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  Renoir  with  Monet,  greatly  to  the  latter's 
disadvantage.  This  month  we  have  an  equally  good  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  great  artist  and  a  great  artisan  side  by  side  In  two 
pastels,  one  by  Renoir,  the  other  by  Besnard.  They  deal  with 
the  same  subject — the  head  and  bust  of  a  woman.  On  such 
pastels  as  this  Besnard  has  acquired  an  immense  reputation  in 
France ;  and  indeed,  when  one  views  it  alone,  it  has  all  the  charm 
requisite  to  a  capable  and  not  at  all  ordinary  portrait.  The 
colors  are  lively  and  blond,  and  the  whole  has  a  pleasing  effect. 
But  when  we  see  the  Renoir  beside  it,  it  at  once  becomes  hollow 
or  yellowish.  The  tones  of  the  flesh,  before  so  rosy  and  fresh, 
seem  labored  and  dead;  and  the  colors  take  on  a  heavy  sticki- 
ness of  texture.  The  form  Is,  of  course,  non-existent;  and  even 
the  effect,  so  beloved  by  those  who  have  not  penetrated  very 
deeply  into  artistic  expression,  disappears.  All  the  time  the 
Renoir  grows  on  one.  The  forms  are  full,  and  the  magistral 
beauty  of  the  full  line  leaves  little  to  be  desired  aesthetically. 
This  present  pastel  is  the^best  piece  of  work  in  that  medium  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  makes  up  in  large  measure  for  all  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  exhibition. 

Signac  has  his  usual  chromatically  brilliant  water-scapes,  al- 
though his  scintillating  Marseilles  is  less  metallic  than  many  of 
his  other  pictures.  Sisley,  as  usual,  displays  a  poetic  sympathy 
with  nature's  moods — an  attitude  which  is  ever  in  the  background 
of  the  English  temperament.  Lucien  Simon  has  ten  representa- 
tive works,  in  both  water-color  and  oil,  of  which  the  Feast  in 
Brittany  is  the  best.  Unhappily  there  is  not  to  be  seen  any  of 
his  simpler  water-color  head  studies  so  beloved  by  the  student  for 
their  frank  breaking  up  of  light  and  shadow  into  planes.  The 
Calvaire  is  a  study  for,  or  a  repetition  of,  the  procession  of 
Luxembourg  fame.  Simon's  work,  like  Menard's,  is  somewhat 
different  from  the  straight  school  formula,  and  for  this  reason 
it  has  a  vogue.    Vuillard,  the  artist  who  has  done  what  Whistler 
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only  tried  to  do,  Is  represented  by  one  work,  not  particularly 
good. 

In  all,  however,  the  Knoedler  exhibition  Is  notable  and  impor- 
tant and  one  which  should  bring  home  to  our  own  academic  men 
the  lesson  that  invention  pays  and  that  some  deviation  from  the 
established  rules  of  teaching  will  not  cut  down  their  incomes. 
To  the  contrary,  it  would  tend  to  make  their  work  more  Inter- 
esting and  would  possibly  create  a  market  for  it  abroad. 

At  "  291  "  there  is  another  important  exhibition  of  an 
entirely  different  nature.  Here  we  have  some  water-colors  by 
John  Marin,  a  comparatively  new  comer  In  the  ranks  of  the 
younger  men.  No  matter  how  harshly  we  may  criticize  him  for 
not  having  finally  found  himself  and,  with  himself,  something 
vital,  he  has  nevertheless  undoubtedly  made  an  excellent  start 
along  little-trodden  lines.  There  are  some  thirty  works  on 
view,  and  in  them  is  a  story  of  a  year's  evolution  which  In  Itself 
is  Interesting.  The  Influences,  one  deduces,  are  of  the  Chinese 
and  Cezanne,  although  there  are  no  symbols  common  to  either 
of  them.  Unlike  Sterne  and  Weber,  Marin  is  working  out  his 
own  salvation  and  letting  other  modern  men,  no  matter  how 
great  or  interesting,  completely  alone.  Some  of  his  pictures  are 
finished,  while  others  are  mere  strivings  toward  a  more  extended 
and  complicated  order.  Herein  lies  the  difficulty  of  saying  that 
one  is  better  than  another.  In  one  we  feel  a  completeness  of 
conception  (as  far  as  Marin  had  gone)  which  grips  us  and  sat- 
isfies us.  But  when  we  turn  round  we  see  a  more  complex  pic- 
ture whose  order  takes  In  all  that  the  other  possesses,  and  at 
the  same  time  goes  still  farther  forward,  though  lacking  that 
final  completion  we  felt  in  the  first. 

Marin's  color  In  his  later  works  is  pale  and  not  always  com- 
plete, but  his  sensitivity  Is  such  that,  as  he  progresses,  a  desire 
for  a  complete  chromatic  gamut  will  instinctively  be  felt  by  him, 
and  his  color  will  no  doubt  become  strengthened.  At  present  one 
feels  that  in  the  greater  part  of  his  works  the  reins  of  mastery 
of  his  own  desires  are  not  tightly  drawn,  that  there  are  many  ends 
yet  to  be  gathered  in.  But,  withal,  there  Is  order  which  will  later 
become  more  complete,  for  Marin  Is  a  man  sincerely  striving  to 
do  great  things — a  serious  artist  who.  In  the  course  of  two  years, 
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will  have  found  himself.  His  art  will  then  be  among  the  most 
significant  and  genuinely  personal  expression  to  come  out  of 
America.  Marin  is  a  man  to  watch  and  buy  and  to  encourage. 
If  we  had  fifty  painters  as  intelligently  sensitive  and  serious,  the 
standard  of  our  native  output  would  indeed  be  high. 

At  the  Gamut  Club  many  of  the  serious  younger  men  exposed 
this  month.  McFee  has  two  capably  ordered  still-lives  done 
somewhat  in  the  angular  manner  of  the  early  Picasso.  These 
pictures  seem  to  me  to  indicate  that  their  author  has  a  big 
future.  Hartley  shows  some  early  work  which  marks  a  de- 
cided advance  on  his  mountain  canvases  and  still-lives.  Here 
is  a  man  who,  though  perhaps  unconscious  of  it  himself,  is  going 
toward  an  expression  of  what  Kandinsky  calls  the  "  inner  need," 
but  without  the  burden  of  Kandinsky's  futile  preoccupations  with 
music.  Of  Halpert's  one  work  there  is  nothing  to  say.  One 
wonders  how  he  acquired  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  modern 
tendencies. 

Walkowitz  exposes  five  excellent  works.  Of  the  strange 
art  of  this  man  I  shall  have  more  to  say  later,  for  in  it  is  all 
of  Picasso  and  much  that  is  Michelangelo.  Nos.  27,  28  and  29 
are  all  notable  examples  of  his  intense  vision.  Some  time  ago 
at  "  291  "  I  was  shown  a  large  number  of  Walkowitz's  pictures. 
They  were  a  revelation  to  me,  both  plastically  and  as  to  color. 
In  all  of  them  was  an  acute  sensitivity  to  form  and  color,  such 
as  one  rarely  finds  even  in  the  most  advanced  modern  work. 

Maurer's  four  charming  landscapes  are  like  gems.  Two 
show  a  realistic  feeling  for  color,  and  we  may  look  for  signifi- 
cant things  from  him.  At  present  Matisse  is  his  chief  inspiration. 
Rohland  has  a  competently  painted  and  ordered  landscape  which 
in  parts  seems  Renoiresque.  Dasburg's  drawing  is  solid,  and  his 
painting  shows  inherent  qualities  of  formal  conception,  though 
the  nude  drawing  still  has  traces  of  the  academy  about  it.  Marin 
is  here  also,  but  better  works  of  his  are  at  "  291.'*  Dove^s  per- 
sonal and  rhythmic  art  is  to  be  seen  to  advantage.  I  notice  a 
musical  conception  of  certain  sets  of  forms  repeating  themselves, 
varied,  throughout  the  work;  and  the  realization  of  these  con- 
scious developments  carries  one  along  the  path  of  pure  aesthetic 
emotion.     Simonson's  inept  paintings  constitute  the  only  jarring 
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note  in  an  otherwise  stimulating  exhibition.  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  this  man  would  profit  by  confining  himself  to  the  painting 
of  conventional  screens  and  the  decoration  of  "  new  art " 
Interiors. 

The  Daniel  Gallery  (which  has  shown  commendable  spirit 
this  season  in  bringing  before  the  public  the  works  of  the  newer 
men  when  it  might  have  been  confining  Itself  to  commercial  co- 
operation with  the  eminently  salable  painters  of  lesser  merit) 
has  an  exhibition  wherein  are  co-mingled  the  old  and  the  new. 
The  good  and  the  bad  are  hung  together  In  the  most  democratic 
fashion;  and  while  the  display  will  give  the  reactionary  critics 
an  opportunity  to  vent  their  abuse  on  the  new  art,  and  to  laud 
their  old  favorites  at  the  expense  of  the  younger  men,  it  is  well 
to  have  such  shows.  In  time,  when  a  genuine  appreciation  of  art 
begins  to  dawn  on  the  reviewers,  they  will  lose  their  rancor  for 
the  new  painting  and  will  apply  to  it  a  standard  of  taste  as 
unpartial  as  that  by  which  they  now  gauge  the  old.  To  me  such 
exhibitions  are  like  herding  the  healthy  and  the  sick  together 
where  the  bad  influence  of  the  weaker  is  not  contagious.  Such 
pictures  as  a  Fisk,  a  Henri,  a  Berlin,  even  a  Prendergast  and  a 
Ryder,  are  convalescent  and  in  some  cases  wholly  sound,  while 
their  immediate  neighbors  are  senile  and  dying. 

One  of  the  fetiches  of  the  native  critic  is  J.  Alden  Weir.  At 
Daniel's  he  exposes  a  brown  and  insensitive  portrait  in  which 
the  painting,  conception,  construction,  color  and  even  effect  are 
without  the  slightest  distinction.  One  of  the  great  mysteries  of 
American  appreciation  is  how  such  mediocre  academicians'  as 
Weir  achieve  the  reputation  they  do.  One  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  It  rests  on  something  wholly  outside  the  realm  of  art  per- 
ception. Lawson  has  a  very  good  impressionistic  canvas,  at  times 
metallically  Inharmonious,  at  others  competently  imitative  of 
nature.  Childe  Hassam  shows  a  snow  scene  which  gives  the 
impression  of  being  painted  in  one  tone  of  dirty,  yellowish  white. 
Berlin  exhibits  a  large  still-life  which,  alongside  the  middle-class 
efforts  that  predominate  in  the  room,  is  highly  refreshing.  It 
is  of  a  modern  tendency  and,  like  most  still-lives  to-day,  recalls 
similar  pieces  of  Cezanne. 

Robert  Henri  exhibits  the  best  work  present;  and  while  his 
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picture  does  not  possess  the  full  modern  flavor,  it  has  the  germ 
of  a  qualitative  order  which  makes  us  react.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  Henri  is  really  the  first  man  to  encourage  students  to  turn 
away  from  the  academic  ideals  in  America,  and  he  may  therefore 
well  be  called  the  godfather  of  this  country's  modern  painting. 
Ryder  has  done  some  really  beautiful  patterns.  The  present 
canvas  is  well  conceived  and  highly  dramatic — the  "  artistic  " 
achievement  of  a  solid  painter  and  a  highly  sensitive  workman. 

Very  near  the  Ryder  is  a  flat  mediocre  decoration  by  Davies, 
called  Unicorns.  This  picture  depicts,  in  a  large  and  empty 
sketch  of  brown  and  kindred  tones  of  neutralized  and  lowered 
colors,  the  small  figure  of  a  woman  and  some  unicorns  silhou- 
etted against  the  sea.  The  canvas,  even  as  an  illustrative  novelty, 
is  worthless.  Bocklin  has  infinitely  surpassed  Davies  in  imagi- 
native inventions,  and  the  latter's  landscape  and  female  figures 
are  at  this  moment  improved  upon  by  the  slighter  work  of 
Menard  at  the  Knoedler  Gallery.  Davies's  vogue  is  a  glaring 
indication  of  America's  tendency  to  over-estimate  the  incidentals. 
Prendergast  contributes  to  the  Daniel  show  a  typical  tapestry- 
like scene  suitable  for  decorative  purposes;  and  the  Walkowltz 
panel  frieze  uses  human  figures  much  as  one  uses  flowers  in  still- 
life.  Their  order  is  repeated  in  each  panel  in  such  a  way  that  a 
sense  of  homogeneity  is  given  to  the  whole. 


KITCHENER'S  ARMY 

Cosmo  Hamilton 

COME  to  Aldershot,  for  the  first  time,  wearing  a  thick, 
ill-cut  uniform  and  cap,  loaded  with  a  pack  and  heavy 
rifle,  to  train  for  a  soldier  in  Kitchener's  army  and  emu- 
late in  France  the  deeds  of  your  brothers  in  a  never-to-be  forgot- 
ten war.  You  would  be  a  Boy  Scout,  with  the  air  puffing  against 
your,  knees,  if  you  could,  carrying  nothing  but  a  whistle  and  a 
tooth-brush,  and  enough  esprit  de  corps  for  a  dozen.  Time  has, 
however,  dragged  you  past  all  the  milestones  of  youthfulness  and 
placed  you  among  men,  and  so,  heavily  laden,  and  endeavoring 
to  look  as  Regular  as  you  can,  you  march  from  Aldershot  sta- 
tion in  the  twilight  of  an  Autumn  day,  leave  the  ugly,  jerry- 
built  town  behind,  and  pitch  your  tent  among  a  sudden  town  of 
tents  upon  the  burnt  grass  of  the  South  Camp,  over  which  is 
wafted  the  sweet  scent  of  the  pine  trees.  Kit  bags  are  pitched 
out  of  wagons  and  served  out,  and  then,  as  orderly,  you  fall 
in  behind  a  long  line  of  men  of  many  corps  to  collect  bread  for 
your  tent.  A  little  fat  captain  is  in  charge,  who  shouts  a  good 
deal  and  is  obviously  nervous,  being  a  man,  you  fancy,  most  of 
whose  years  have  been  spent  on  an  office  stool  in  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. You  salute,  capture  bread,  salute  again,  and  disappear 
at  a  run.  Having  no  bump  of  geography,  you  forget  the  exact 
position  of  your  tent  and  stumble  along  the  lines,  dodging  tent- 
ropes.  A  hungry  shout  pulls  you  up,  and  in  you  go  to  an  already 
fuggy  canvas  home.  Having  shed  your  loaves,  off  you  go  again 
to  the  kitchens,  and  are  put  through  further  formalities  before 
you  lay  hands  on  a  huge  tin  of  boiling  stew.  Finally,  amazingly 
sharp  set  and  ready  to  enjoy  the  sort  of  wash  that  would  drive 
you  headlong  out  of  a  London  restaurant,  you  squat  on  your 
haunches  and  make  a  meal  fit  for  a  Tommy  under  canvas. 

Preparations  for  the  night  keep  you  busy  for  an  hour.  You 
spring  to  your  feet  when  an  officer  looks  in  and  asks  if  every- 
thing is  all  right — a  man  you  usually  slap  on  the  back  out  of 
uniform.  By  a  stroke  of  luck  you  miss  sentry-go,  get  into  fatigue 
kit,  and  begin  to  look  about.    Everywhere  there  are  lights  in  this 
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city  of  canvas,  and  the  smell  of  tobacco,  and  laughter,  and  men 
passing,  and  all  above  you  a  great  vault  peppered  with  stars. 
There  is  something  new  and  exhilarating  about  it  all.  This  is 
soldiering.  This  is  what  you  have  joined  for.  This  is  what 
you  never  expected  to  experience  during  those  piping  times  of 
peace  that  seem  so  far  away.  You  almost  wish  that  the  enemy 
were  at  the  gates  and  that  your  rifle  would  be  called  upon  to 
sing  in  a  genuine  cantata — almost.  You  have  an  hour  or  so, 
a  little  more,  perhaps,  before  lights  out.  You  intend  to  take 
as  many  mental  snapshots  as  you  can  before  then,  and  so  with 
a  pipe,  a  full  pouch,  and  a  pal,  you  wander  forth,  with  skinned 
eyes  and  ears  for  every  sound.  Tents  everywhere.  Utter  neat- 
ness and  maidenly  primness  about  them  all.  You  are  lying  with 
half  a  dozen  other  regiments  of  Terriers  and  several  regiments 
of  Regulars,  mounted  and  foot.  The  Regular  lines  have  a  curi- 
ous attraction  for  you.  Somehow  there  is  a  touch  of  fascination 
about  the  genuine  Tommy  under  these  circumstances  which  he 
has  never  possessed  before.  You  find  that  he,  if  able,  scatters 
himself.  Mostly  he  is  down  in  the  town,  sampling  beer  or  stand- 
ing thickly  in  cinematograph  theatres,  or  joining  in  gorgeously 
foolish  choruses  of  the  pathetic  comic  songs  which  are  sung  by 
pronounced  females  in  side  shows,  to  the  accompaniment  of  tinny 
pianos  and  the  beating  of  pint  pots.  Or  else  he  is  lopping  about 
the  streets  with  his  arm  round  a  giggling  girl,  eyeing  grocers' 
shops,  and  enjoying  the  oily  aroma  of  fried  fish.  He  pays  no 
attention  to  the  prowling  file  of  C.P.  men,  who  stand  about  in 
the  neighborhood  of  public-houses  or  swing  slowly  along  on  the 
edge  of  the  kerb. 

You  do  not,  however,  leave  the  camp.  It  is  your  first  night. 
You  have  not  yet  caught  the  atmosphere.  You  have  not  yet  for- 
gotten the  effects  of  public  school  training  and  civilization.  At 
present  you  are  a  mere  experimentalist.  You  would  refuse  to 
believe  that  within  twenty-four  hours  you  are  bound  to  be  Tom- 
mified,  to  have  become  as  cunning  to  escape  soldiering  as  the  pipe- 
clay-hardened reservist  who  has  done  his  foreign  service  and  his 
monotonous  provincial  depot  work,  that  is  enough  to  drive  any 
creature  with  a  temperament  into  half  a  dozen  criminalities. 
You  would  be  a  little  annoyed  if  some  one  told  you  that  after 
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your  jfirst  day's  actual  work — off  at  six  in  the  morning  for  a 
ding-dong  twenty  miles*  march,  during  which  you  take  on  a 
stucco  of  white  dust  and  are  just  going  to  stumble  like  a  drunk- 
ard into  a  mechanical  heap  when  a  halt  is  called  for  bread  and 
cheese  and  beer  at  two  o'clock;  after  which  you  revive  and  take 
part  in  a  fight  that  seems  utterly  unintelligible  and  silly  until  five- 
thirty,  when  you  eat  again  and  drink  more  beer,  and  jog  back 
again  singing,  with  sticky  helmet  jangling  on  the  butt  end  of  your 
rifle,  and  tunic  gaping  at  the  throat — you  will  sham  ill  and  fall 
in  with  fifty  other  humbugs  outside  the  doctor's  tent,  and  lie  about 
your  imaginary  symptoms  so  that  you  may  be  left  behind  to 
smoke  in  the  sun,  sprawl  on  your  back  among  the  gorse  bushes, 
and  watch  the  beggars  working  in  the  valley  below.  It  is  amazing 
how  soon  a  civilized  man  can  return  to  the  primeval,  how  easily 
his  well-suppressed  instincts  come  up  to  the  top  and  surprise  him 
into  curious  things.  And  there  is  nothing  more  calculated  to 
bring  this  about  than  soldiering  under  canvas. 

So  you  stick  to  camp.    You  find  yourself  arrested  time  after 
time  to  take  in  a  series  of  Rembrandt  effects — three  men  with  bul- 
let heads  almost  devoid  of  hair,  except  for  the  conventional 
donkey  driver's  twist,  stoking  a  kitchen  fire,  with  the  red  glare 
upon  their  faces  and  in  great  spots  on  a  hundred  tins;  a  man  in 
vest  and  trousers,  with  naked  feet,  bending  over  an  upturned 
pail  which  is  gripped  by  his  knees,  laboriously  writing  a  letter 
in  the  light  of  a  candle  lantern;  a  quartette  of  men  in  shirt- 
sleeves, with  a  lantern  in  the  midst  of  them,  playing  cards  with 
grass  for  table.     And  then  you  leave  the  lines  of  ghostly  tents, 
all  white  in  the  moonlight,  and  come  out  upon  a  large  plateau, 
across  which  you  see  the  comparatively  glaring  lights  of  a  large 
canvas  canteen  crowded  with  men.     This  attracts  you,  being  a 
homogeneous  person,  and  thirsty.     As  you  get  nearer,  it  seems 
to  you  that  something  is  up.    There  is  a  sort  of  order  in  the  chaos 
of  bodies.     You  crowd  in  and  peer  over  shoulders.     You  are 
surprised  to  see  that  every  man  in  the  place  has  his  lips  poked 
forward  and  is  whistling  the  air  of  a  catchy  breakdown,  and 
gazing  with  rapture  at  the  same  spot.     You   look,  too,   and 
there  you  see  upon  the  trestle  table  an  immense  trooper  of  the 
2nd  Life  Guards,  bending  low  to  avoid  a  collision  with  the  hang- 
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ing  lamps,  dancing  for  dear  life  on  toe  and  heel  among  the  pewter 
pots,  which  jig  in  unison  upon  the  creaking  boards.  All  round  the 
table  the  men  are  crowded,  tall  and  short,  brown  faced  and  mous- 
tached,  some  with  red  badges,  some  with  blue,  others  with  grey 
or  black  on  their  khaki.  The  great  wobbly  ring  is  ten  deep,  and 
every  man  is  whistling,  and  the  air  is  punctuated  with  the  inces- 
sant rapping  of  jackboot  heels,  the  uneasy  sound  of  jumping  pots, 
and  the  groaning  of  the  trestle  table.  There  is  something  of 
religious  solemnity  in  the  absurd  scene,  until  the  agile  step  dancer 
grows  more  and  more  grimly  enthusiastic  and  sets  a  quicker  pace. 
The  whistling  becomes  faster.  The  rapping  keeps  time.  Faster 
still,  and  still  the  rapping  is  with  it.  A  pot  rolls  off.  The  table  is 
resentful  and  bends  dangerously.  At  last,  in  a  final  frenzy  of  art, 
the  trooper's  feet  break  records.  Toe  and  heel  flip  and  rap  with 
incredible  speed.  Almost  winded,  the  hundred  blowing  mouths 
endeavor  to  follow  the  time  set,  until  at  last  one  after  another 
gives  up,  and  then  a  cheer  spreads  like  a  forest  fire  over  the 
compressed  group  and  breaks  out  in  a  great  burst  as  the  inde- 
fatigable trooper  brings  his  orgy  to  a  finale  with  two  colossal 
stamps. 

You  will  notice,  too,  not  without  sympathy  and  amusement, 
the  small  and  rather  childish  "  side"  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  ist 
and  2nd  Life  Guards,  whose  long  legs  seem  to  have  been  spilt  in 
liquid  form  into  their  tight  trousers;  the  perkiness  of  the  Com- 
missariat; the  calm  precosity  of  "Artists"  and  "London  Scot- 
tish," and  the  thick,  solid  "  swank "  of  line  regiments.  The 
manner,  too,  in  which  Regulars  treat  Territorials  has  its  funny 
side.  Patronage  and  tolerance  give  way  before  beer  and  baccy. 
Professionals  and  amateurs  make  cliques — the  crack  London 
Territorials  being  taken  under  the  wing  of  the  Household  Bri- 
gade, while  the  Tower  Hamlets  and  others,  little,  undersized, 
excellent  men  from  warehouses  and  docks  and  post  offices  pair 
off  with  sodjers  from  back  streets  in  towns  and  villages.  Smoke 
from  hundreds  of  pipes  and  cigarettes  and  an  occasional  poison- 
ous cigar  leaks  and  oozes  out  of  the  great  canteen  into  the  still 
night  air.  Swaying  lamplight  throws  flickers  over  the  conglom- 
eration of  drab  coats  and  trousers.  The  whole  thing  makes  a 
living  picture  that  impresses  itself  on  your  memory. 
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Finally  the  canteen  empties,  moving  figures  disappear,  the 
hum  of  the  camp  dies  away,  light  after  light  goes  out,  and  it  is 
upon  a  silent  city  of  tents  that  the  young  moon  sheds  its  silver. 
Nothing  moves  except  the  sentries,  who  march  up  and  down  with 
shadow  before  and  after,  with  monotonous  iteration.  And  in 
your  tent  there  is  still  another  picture  to  take.  Rolled  up  in 
blankets,  with  night  caps  pulled  over  ears,  lie  several  snoring 
men,  feet  to  pole.  In  the  dim  light  you  can  see  various  noses  and 
stacked  rifles  and  neat  piles  of  clothing  topped  with  boots.  And 
away  in  the  pine  trees  the  nightingale  sings  his  operatic  solo,  just 
as  he  would  if  all  these  sleeping  men  were  enemies  of  his  country, 
or  friends  sleeping  before  the  hideous,  necessary  bloodshed  that 
finds  out  the  strength  or  weakness  of  nations. 


"  I  SHALL  NOT  ASK  TOO  MUCH  " 

David  Morton 


I 


SHALL  not  ask  too  much  beyond  the  grave ; 
Just  some  dear,  common  things  that  living  gave- 


And  time  for  them — ah,  time  to  stay  a  while 
Where  wind  blows  over  grasses,  mile  on  mile; 

And  time  to  watch  when  stars  are  leaning  through 
Some  still  and  stirless  dusk's  deep  drifted  blue. 

And  I  should  like,  one  summer  afternoon. 
To  climb  a  hill  and  wait  there  for  the  moon 

That  I  could  never  wait  for,  and  then  go 
Unhurried  back  to  certain  friends  I  know. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  seasons  come  and  pass 
Bringing  the  same  swift  miracles  of  grass, 

Of  sun  and  rain,  of  berry,  bud  and  bloom. 

And  snow-filled  midnights  of  wind-shaken  gloom. 

I  shall  want  little  paths  and  woods  and  walking. 
And  those  same  friends  at  evening  and  their  talking 

Under  dull  lamps  in  queer,  quaint,  smoky  places — 
(I  would  not  lose  those  voices  and  those  faces.) 

These  I  shall  ask  beyond  the  narrow  grave, 
And  time  for  them — which  living  never  gave. 
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PROXIES  IN  MORMON  POLYGAMY 

Theodore  Schroeder 

THIS  essay  will  portray  an  interesting  bit  of  esoteric 
Mormon  history  and  incidentally  it  will  illustrate  a 
very  simple  and  very  general  psychologic  mechanism 
which  is  involved  in  the  creation  of  every  theology. 

Every  impulse  which  appears  to  us  as  one  associated  with 
hostile  opinion  tends  to  create  a  mental  conflict.  That  is  to 
say :  we  become  conscious  of  an  urge  which  impels  us  now  toward' 
one  line  of  conduct  and  again  toward  a  contrary  one.  Usually 
this  is  a  conflict  between  the  desire  to  insure  an  immediate  pleas- 
ure and  escape  the  remote  price,  or  the  reverse.  From  the  ab- 
sence of  accurate  psychologic  insight  we  incline  to  ascribe  our 
conflict  to  forces  outside  ourselves  and  to  personify  these  as  some 
objective  power,  for  good  or  ill,  that  permeates  our  being  and 
seeks  to  control  it  from  without. 

Thus  we  express  one  or  more  of  our  impulses  in  figurative 
terms  of  objective  import.  The  figurative  language  suggests  the 
phantasy  of  a  corresponding  objective  reality,  with  human  linea- 
ments and  motives  and  then  the  phantasmal  picture,  filled  out 
according  to  desire,  is  proclaimed  as  a  transcript  of  reality. 
Thus  come  all  mythologies  and  theologies. 

So  then  when  excuses  were  needed,  and  consequently  man 
wished  to  unload  his  "  sins  "  onto  some  one  outside  and  beyond 
himself,  he  generally  phantasied  something  like  the  story  of 
Eden,  and  the  fall  of  man.  Unwilling  to  pay  the  price  of  his 
own  sin  and  redemption,  and  having  accepted  the  theory  of  sin 
by  proxy,  it  was  easy  and  wishfulfilling  to  accept  also,  salvation 
by  proxy.  This  was  doubly  agreeable  because  it  added  the  de- 
lightful delusion  of  intimacy  or  approximate  identification  with 
omnipotence. 

Having  accepted  a  belief  in  vicarious  vice,  through  Eve's 
sampling  of  forbidden  joy,  and  vicarious  salvation  through  the 
atonement  of  Jesus,  one  can  understand  that  it  was  an  easy 
matter   for  Mormons  to  accept  a  revival  of  the  practice,  in- 
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dulged  by  some  early  Christians,  of  proxy  baptism  for  the  dead.* 
Thus  to  become  the  agent  through  whom  soul-salvation  is  be- 
stowed upon  the  deceased,  identifies  one  with  God,  because  to 
confer  salvation  gratuitously  is  a  most  important  divine  function. 

As  far  back  as  when  the  "  Saints  "  lived  in  Illinois,  George 
Washington  was  made  a  Mormon,  through  a  proxy  baptism  in 
which  "  Judge  Adams  of  Springfield  "  acted  as  a  proxy  for  the 
*'  father  of  his  country/'f  To  be  able  to  save  the  great  ones  of 
the  world  who,  in  virtue  of  their  exalted  station,  may  be  ordi- 
narily presumed  to  scorn  the  help  of  the  lowly,  is,  of  course, 
doubly  satisfying  to  the  vanity  of  those  capable  of  such  infantile 
delusions  of  grandeur.  Bestowing  eternal  salvation  upon  world- 
heroes  is  surely  approximate  to  omnipotence. 

Evidently  Washington's  spirit  resented  being  made  a  Mor- 
mon without  having  been  consulted,  and  must  have  repudiated  the 
benefits  intended,  because  later  he  appeared  in  Utah  and  "  de- 
manded "  a  second  baptism  by  proxy.  I  will  quote  the  exact 
words  of  "Prophet,  Seer  and  Revelator"  Wilford  Woodruff. 
I  trust  none  will  be  moved  to  smile  lest  they  may  call  down 
upon  their  scofHng  souls  the  penalty  of  blasphemy. 

"  Every  one  of  those  men  that  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  with  General  Washington  called  upon  me  as  an 
apostle  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  temple  at  St.  George 
[Utah]  two  consecutive  nights  and  demanded  at  my  hands  that 
I  should  go  forth  and  attend  to  the  ordinances  of  the  House  of 
God  for  them.  .  .  .  Brother  McAllister  baptized  me  for  all 
those  men,  and  then  I  told  those  brethren  that  it  was  their  duty 
to  go  into  the  temple  and  labor  until  they  had  got  endowments 
for  all  of  them.    They  did  it."$ 

By  like  process  Napoleon  the  First  and  the  Empress  Jo- 
sephine have  been  made  Mormons  through  the  kindness  of 
French  converts  who  acted  as  their  proxies. IF  It  is  a  frequent 
occurrence  that  the  "  Saints  "  in  the  rural  districts  will  hire  one 

*  See :  The  Mormon's  Own  Book,  by  Taylder,  108-9 ;  Chapter  on  Baptism  for 
the  Dead  in  "Compendium  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel";  XIX  Millennial  Star, 
459,  7;  VII  Journal  of  Discourses,  86. 

f  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  481. 

t  Report  LXVIII  Annual  Conference,  89-90. 

tl  Expos6  of  Polygamy  in  Utah,  70. 
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of  their  number  to  go  through  the  baptismal  and  endowment 
ceremony  in  one  of  the  Utah  temples,  as  a  proxy  for  the  dead 
relatives  of  all  his  employers.  A  list  is  furnished  of  the  de- 
ceased who  are  thus  to  be  saved  by  this  proxy  and  the  baptisms 
and  anointings  are  repeated  day  after  day  until  the  entire  list 
has  been  exhausted. 

Where  desire  is  strong  we  find  justification,  and  so  we  pass 
on  from  one  crude  analogy  to  another.  This  brings  me  to  an 
interesting  phase  of  Mormon  polygamy,  now  almost  foE^^^n. 

If  any  religious  ordinance  can  be  performed  or  obl^Hon 
toward  God  fulfilled  by  a  substitute,  why  cannot  marria^Pbe 
solemnized  by  means  of  a  proxy,  and  such  a  substitute  for  the 
real  husband  perform  his  part  in  the  matter  of  multiplying  and 
replenishing  the  earth  with  a  righteous  seed?  Thus  probably 
reasoned  the  saintly  sensualists,  who  were  impelled  by  desire  to 
seek  the  justification  of  a  pretentious  and  plausible  piety,  for 
seducing  those  of  their  sisters  in  the  faith  who  had  not  yet  cast 
off  all  the  prejudice  of  the  "  gentile  *'  world.  So  was  evolved 
the  Mormon  doctrine  of  proxy  husbands  and  proxy  marriages. 
The  earthly  widow  of  a  man  to  whom  she  has  been  married  for 
eternity  must  not  neglect  her  religious  duty  to  multiply  and  re- 
plenish the  earth,  nor  fail  to  add  to  the  glory  and  eternal  exalta- 
tion of  her  eternal  husband,  by  not  begetting  a  numerous  and 
righteous  seed.  Therefore,  she  provides  herself  with  a  husband 
for  time  who,  as  a  proxy  for  the  husband  of  her  future  celes- 
tial state,  performs  all  his  duties  "  yielding  her  up  with  all  her 
posterity  in  the  morning  of  the  first  resurrection  to  her  legal  and 
lawful  husband."  * 

If  there  are  husbands  for  time  and  husbands  for  eternity 
no  good  reason  can  be  given  for  awaiting  the  death  of  one  kind 
of  husband  before  taking  the  other  kind.  Thus  is  justified  the 
marriage  of  one  woman  to  two  husbands  at  the  same  time;  one 
a  husband  for  time  who  is  to  beget  a  righteous  offspring  for 
the  exaltation  of  the  other,  the  husband  for  eternity.f  All  mar- 
riages not  solemnized  by  that  divine  authority,  which  is  possessed 

*  VI  Journal  of  Discourses,  358,  Hyde's  Mormonism,  89,  Temple  Lot  Case, 
346-350-370-379. 

t  Temple  Lot  Case,  364. 
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only  by  the  Mormon  priesthood,  are  illegal  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  therefore  to  be  ignored  by  Latter  Day  Saints.*  This  doc- 
trine was  announced  as  early  as  183 1.  A  "  Saint  "  whose  wife 
had  not  come  with  him  into  the  Mormon  fold,  was  assured  that 
their  marriage  had  no  validity,  and  the  husband  was  proclaimed 
free  to  marry  an  Indian  squaw,  it  being  also  said  that  marriages 
with  squaws  were  pleasing  to  the  Lord,  because  it  would  enable 
the  elders  to  establish  permanent  residences  upon  the  Indian 
re JBHition  and  opportunities,  otherwise  unavailable,  for  prose- 
lySagr^mong  the  natives. t  In  Utah  marriage  with  squaws  was 
prWiaimed  by  Brigham  Young  to  be  God's  way  of  making  the 
Indians  "  a  white  and  delightsome  people  "  as  Joseph  Smith  had 
prophesied.} 

Among  the  Mormons  of  prominence,  who  likewise  ignored 
the  marital  rights  of  a  gentile  spouse,  may  be  mentioned  Apostle 
Parley  P.  Pratt,  who  was  shot  by  an  irate  husband,  of  a  seduced 
wife,1[  and  the  case  of  Brigham  Young,  who,  in  Boston,  seduced 
a  woman,  at  the  time  living  with  her  "  gentile  "  husband.  §  I  have 
a  certified  copy  of  a  decree  of  divorce  in  favor  of  this  injured 
husband,  which  divorce  is  granted  after  a  contested  litigation, 
upon  the  ground  of  the  wife's  adultery  with  Brigham  Young. 
I  have  also  in  my  possession  an  autograph  letter  which  in  after 
years  the  seduced  wife  wrote  to  Brigham  Young,  complaining 
of  his  neglect  of  her  after  having  gotten  her  into  the  trouble. 
From  this  letter  it  appears  that  the  adultery  was  committed  at 
the  home  of  another  woman,  then  a  Mormon,  who  afterwards 
apostatized  and  furnished  the  injured  husband  with  the  necessary 
evidence. 

This  seduced  and  unfortunate  woman  was  afterwards  known 
as  one  of  Brigham  Young's  many  polygamous  wives,  who  when 
neglected  by  the  "  Lion  of  the  Lord  "  demanded  to  be  "  sealed  " 
to  Jesus  of  Nazareth.     Joseph  Smith  secretly  had  at  least  two 

*XVII  Journal  of  Discourses,  226-227;  V  Millennial  Star,  192;  Tell  It  All, 
S54-358;  Expose  of  Polygamy  in  Utah,  167. 
f  Howe's,  Mormonlsm  Unveiled,  220. 
JHyde's,  Mormonism,  110. 

tl  XIX  Millennial  Star,  431,  Hyde  on  Mormonism,  80. 
§  See  Hyde  on  Mormonism,  81. 
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wives  who  were  living  at  the  time  with  other  husbands,  the  latter 
being  in  ignorance  of  their  wives'  deception.* 

"  It  is  well  known  in  Utah  that  two  sisters,  Mrs.  B 

and  Mrs.  J— — -,  were  '  sealed  '  wives  to  Joseph  while  they  were 

still  the  wives  of  Mr.  S and  Mr.  J .     To  the  latter  a 

son  was  born,  long  after  Mrs.  J.  had  been  *  sealed  '  to  Joseph, 
and  since  these  two  sisters  have  been  in  Salt  Lake  City,  the  one 
has  added  a  son  and  the  other  a  daughter  of  Joseph's  family 
register,  through  the  kindness  of  Brigham  Young  and  Heber  C. 
Kimball,  who  became  *  proxy  '  husbands  to  the  widows  of  the 
deceased  Prophet.  Strange  and  anomalous  as  all  this  may  ap- 
pear, the  sons  of  Mrs.  J.  take  it  in  good  part  and  exhibit  towards 
their  father  no  lack  of  filial  regard,  while  by  the  teachings  of  the 
faith  they  cling  still  closer  to  their  mother  with  the  warmest 
affection,  the  wife  of  the  Prophet  was  greater  than  the  wife  of 
the  elder. 

'^  There  was  no  domestic  trouble  between  this  elder  and  his 
wife.  They  were  very  affectionately  attached  to  each  other, 
but  the  Prophet's  eye  had  fallen  upon  his  neighbor's  wife,  and 
revelation  made  the  acquisition  easy  of  attainment.  It  was  years 
after  the  death  of  Joseph  before  the  husband  knew  that  his 
wife  was  the  wife  of  another.  On  the  banks  of  the  Missouri 
river,  in  an  Indian  country  where  redress  was  impossible — had 
it  even  been  desired — Brigham  called  upon  the  husband  and  told 
him  that  his  domestic  relations  in  that  quarter  were  at  an  end; 
that  he  must  not  again  be  a  husband  to  his  wife.  She  whom  he 
idolized,  who  had  been  to  him  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  cares, 
who  had  borne  to  him  his  children,  and  who  had  filled  his  soul 
with  the  hope  of  a  happy  future,  was  to  be  accounted  his  no 
more.  Joseph  had  concealed  the  fact  of  his  marital  relations 
with  his  wife  from  him,  and  the  wife,  faithful  to  the  Prophet, 
had  for  years  been  reticent  until  silence  could  no  longer  be  main- 
tained. The  Prophet's  widow  had  chosen  the  Prophet's  suc- 
cessor for  her  proxy  husband,  and  he  (Brigham)  could  main- 
tain no  doubtful  relationship  towards  her.  The  elder  was  cava- 
lierly informed  that  he  could  take  another  wife,  and  soon  after 

*  Expos6  of  Polygamy  in  Utah,  178 ;  Mormon  Portraits. 
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he  was  sent  on  a  preaching  mission  to  England,  where  he  could 
assuage  his  grief  by  a  second  experience  of  connubial  bliss. 

"  There  is  a  temptation  to  add  more,  but  where  people  have 
honestly  accepted  a  principle  of  faith,  as  the  Mormons  have 
polygamy,  and  paid  for  it  as  dearly  as  they  have,  there  would 
be  no  justification  for  adding  to  personal  misery  by  the  public 
relation  of  that  which  the  parties  affected  would  feel  hurt  to 
read.  The  curiosity  of  the  reader  is,  however,  entitled  to  be 
gratified  by  the  statement  that  the  sadly  wronged  husband  is 
still  a  Mormon,  being  kindly  provided  for  by  the  excellent  hus- 
band of  her  daughter — the  offspring  of  Brigham  in  this  world, 
but,  according  to  the  Mormon  faith,  the  child  of  Joseph  in  the 
world  to  come.    What  a  page  of  life."  * 

A  Mormon  woman  having  a  gentile  husband,  under  man- 
made  laws,  must  have  another  to  whom,  by  reason  of  his  good 
standing  in  the  Mormon  church,  she  can  be  "  sealed  "  for  eter- 
nity, or  she  must  forego  heaven's  highest  exaltation.  Being 
sealed  to  such  a  man  for  eternity,  in  expectation  of  having  him  as 
a  partner  in  heavenly  sex  functioning,  it  cannot  be  very  wrong 
in  the  eyes  of  God,  should  that  sex  functioning  commence  on  this 
earth.  Certainly  no  right  of  the  gentile  husband  is  violated 
because  the  marriage  to  him  has  no  validity  in  the  sight  of  God.f 
Of  course,  then  the  gentile  husband  may  be  kept  in  ignorance  of 
all  this,  because  it  is  better  that  one  gentile  be  deceived  than  that 
the  whole  church  be  held  up  to  scorn.  It  was  probably  by  such 
fairly  good  reasoning  from  utterly  bad  premises,  that  came  the 
doctrines  of  progressive  marriage,  and  the  raising  of  families  by 
proxy. 

According  to  this  gospel  of  sensual  salvation,  wives  are  the 
glory  of  man  and  children  the  glory  of  woman.J  It  would  be 
manifestly  unjust  that  an  "  Elder,"  serving  on  a  foreign  mission 
of  two  or  more  years,  should  be  punished  by  a  loss  of  heavenly 
exaltation  through  the  unfruitfulness  of  his  half  dozen  wives 
who  remain  at  home.    Again,  Holy  Writ  nowhere  records  that 

*  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  186-187;  See  also  Times  and  Seasons;  Utah  and 
the  Mormons,  119;  II  Journal  of  Discotn/rses,  13-14. 
t  Journal  of  Discourses,  207. 
$Expos6  of  Polygamy  in  Utah,  167;  XX  Journal  of  Discourses,  28. 
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woman's  duty  to  "  multiply  and  replenish  "  is  suspended  during 
her  husband's  absence  on  a  religious  mission.  That  the  hus- 
band's increasing  glory  may  not  be  stopped  in  its  growth  and  the 
wife  may  not  be  precluded  from  doing  her  duty,  the  Lord  may, 
of  course,  kindly  provide  a  proxy  husband  who  will  officiate  in 
the  religious  ceremony  of  begetting  offspring  during  his  "  broth- 
er's "  absence.*  This  is  why  it  was  considered  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance for  children  to  be  born  to  an  absent  brother  and  such 
occurrences  were  frequent  in  the  sixties. f 

Speaking  of  an  earlier  period  Elder  Hyde  gives  several 
names  of  persons  to  whom  came  such  good  fortune. J  Of  course, 
this  could  not  occur  through  a  non-Mormon,  as  a  proxy  hus- 
band, because  only  the  pure  in  heart  can  be  relied  upon  to  beget 
a  righteous  seed,  and  furthermore,  to  live  in  such  relation  with- 
out a  Mormon  priestly  permit,  is  plain  adultery,1[  punishable  by 
death. §  Since  no  gentile  could  get  an  ecclesiastical  permit,  to  be 
a  proxy  for  the  begetting  of  righteous  offspring,  none  need  apply. 
Since  permission  must  be  had  from  ecclesiastical  superiors,  it  is 
always  in  their  power,  within  their  respective  districts,  to  de- 
termine for  those  under  their  charge  whether  they  themselves,  or 
another  should  be  that  proxy.  Thus  might  easily  have  come  the 
doctrine  of  progressive  marriage  by  which  any  woman  might 
at  any  time,  either  with  or  without  her  husband's  consent  or 
knowledge,  become  the  wife  of  her  husband's  ecclesiastical  supe- 
rior. 

That  such  a  doctrine  was  secretly  and  quite  extensively  taught, 
I  have  been  assured  by  an  ex-Mormon  worthy  of  every  confi- 
dence, and  who  was  so  associated  with  the  "  royal  families  "  of 
Mormonism  as  to  be  in  a  situation  to  know  whereof  he  spake. 

The  charge  that  It  is  the  right  of  a  Mormon  woman,  under 
some  conditions,  to  acquire  a  husband,  higher  up  in  the  ranks 
of  the  priesthood,  as  they  did  do  in  the  examples  already  given, 
finds  some  corroboration  in  the  oft  asserted  rights  and  powers 

*  Hyde  on  Mormonism,  87  to  89. 

f  Hyde  on  Mormonism,  87 ;  Life  in  Utah,  150 ;  Polygamous  Mormons,  248. 
t  Hyde  on  Mormonism,  76-84. 

tl  Why  We  Practice  Plural  Marriage,  V  Millennial  Star,  192;  I  Journal  of 
Discourses,  64-207. 

§  I  Journal  of  Discourses,  61 ;  Lev.  20. 
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of  the  authorities  over  the  marriage  relations  of  their  followers. 
An  example  is  found  in  sermons  commanding  the  obedience  of 
wives  to  their  husbands,  because:  *'It  is  not  her  prerogative  to 
correct  the  evil,  she  must  bear  that;  and  the  woman  that  bears 
wrong  patiently  will  be  crowned  with  a  man  far  above  her  hus- 
band; and  the  man  that  is  not  worthy,  and  who  does  not  prove 
himself  worthy  before  God,  his  wife  or  wives  will  be  taken  from 
him  and  given  to  another,  so  the  woman  need  not  worry."  * 

The  fundamental  idea  In  this  scheme  of  progressive  mar- 
riage is  implied  in  the  following,  also  from  Brigham  Young. 
"  It  takes  a  higher  power  than  a  bill  of  divorce  to  take  a  woman 
from  a  man  who  is  a  good  man,  and  honors  his  priesthood — 
it  must  he  a  man  who  possesses  a  higher  power  in  the  priesthood, 
or  else  the  woman  is  bound  to  her  husband  and  will  be  forever 
and  ever.^t 

As  early  as  1838  the  Saints  found  It  necessary  to  deny  some- 
thing which  seemed  very  much  like  an  application  of  this  doc- 
trine. J  Bennett,  in  1842,  and  others  afterward  charged  that 
Smith  had  attempted  to  seduce  the  wives  of  his  apostles  and 
wives  of  other  prominent  men  of  the  church. 

Of  course,  this  charge  came  from  those  who  had  resisted 
his  efforts.  Those  who  were  suspected  to  have  submitted,  and 
some  who  were  Ignorant  of  the  whole  matter,  joined  the 
''  Prophet "  in  denials  and  denunciation,  of  those  who  exposed 
his  sensual  designs.  In  1884  the  whole  matter  was  practically 
confessed  by  Apostle  Jededlah  M.  Grant  when  he  said:  "Did 
the  Prophet  Joseph  want  every  man's  wife  that  he  asked  for? 
He  did  not,  but  in  that  thing  was  the  grand  thread  of  the  priest- 
hood developed.  The  grand  object  in  view  was  to  try  the  people 
of  God  to  see  what  was  in  them."1[  Whether  he  wanted  them 
or  not  he  succeeded  in  getting  some  even  from  among  the  wives 
of  his  apostles. §  Thus  is  confirmed  what  was  charged,  viz. :  That 
when  the  attempted  seduction  succeeded  it  was  sensual  joy  for 
the  love  of  God.    If  it  failed  it  was  to  try  the  faith  of  the  sisters 

*XVII  Journal  of  Discourses,  160,  by  Brigham  Young. 
t  XVII  Journal  of  Discourses,  119. 
%  XVI  Millennial  Star,  627. 
II II  Journal  of  Discourses,  14. 
§  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  187. 
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for  the  good  of  their  souls  and  of  the  church.  The  same  apostle 
says  that  "  man  must  value  his  wife  no  more  than  anything  else 
he  has  got  committed  to  him  and  be  ready  to  give  her  up  at 
any  time  the  Lord  calls  him."  *  The  faithful  must  keep  them- 
selves ever  ready  to  sacrifice  their  all,  even  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, for  the  good  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,t  thus  demonstrating 
that  they  love  the  head  of  the  church  more  than  any  woman. J 
That  is  why  Apostle  Parley  P.  Pratt  was  entirely  justified  in  trad- 
ing off  one  of  his  superfluous  wives  to  a  Ute  Indian  in  exchange 
for  some  horses. IT  This  also  justified  "  President "  Heber  C. 
Kimball  in  calling  his  wives  his  "  little  heifers  "§  or  "  cows." 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  about  the  duty  of 
Mormons  to  hold  their  wives  subject  to  the  wish  of  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  let  me  quote  a  few  more  sermons  from  authorized 
sources.  Apostle  Orson  Pratt  is  thus  reported:  "The  Lord 
has  told  me,  that  it  is  required  of  every  man  to  lay  all  things, 
not  one  tenth  alone,  but  to  lay  all  things  before  the  bishop  of 
his  church.  Consecrate  the  whole  of  it,  everything  he  has.  .  .  . 
(Voice  on  the  Stand)  *  Wives  and  children?'  Yes,  give  wives 
and  children  of  course :  the  wives  have  given  themselves  to  their 
husbands,  and  he  has  to  consecrate  them;  they  are  the  Lord's, 
He  has  only  lent  them  to  us."||  Since  the  wives  all  belong  to 
God  and  Brigham  Young  was  his  agent,  hence  for  practical  pur- 
poses they  all  belonged  to  "  Brother  Brigham."** 

If  the  will  of  the  head  of  the  church  is  not  of  more  con- 
sequence to  you  than  your  wife,  you  cannot  be  much  of  a  Mor- 
mon.tt  This  is  often  brutally  emphasized.  Here  is  an  example. 
"  What,  sustain  a  woman,  a  wife,  in  preference  to  sustaining  the 
Prophet  Joseph  or  Brother  Brigham  and  his  brethren !  Your 
religion  is  vain  when  you  take  that  course.  Well,  my  wife  may 
say,  *  If  you  will  sustain  Brigham  in  preference  to  me,  I  will 

*  Hyde's  Mormonism,  53. 

t  VII  Deseret  News,  82;  III  Journal  of  Discourses,  67. 
t  IV  Journal  of  Discourses,  477. 
H  Putnam's  Monthly  Magazine,  Nov.,  ^55. 

§City  of  the  Saints,  263;  Hyde's  Mormonism,  53-57;  Life  in  Utah,  362-365. 
n  II  Journal  of  Discourses,  98. 

**  I  Journal  of  Discourses,  296;  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  294. 
ft  I  Journal  of  Discourses,  295;  IV  Journal  of  Discourses,  477;  III  Journal  of 
Discourses,  67;  VII  Deseret  News,  82. 
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leave  you.'  I  should  reply,  *  Leave  and  be  damned/  and  that 
very  quickly.  That  Is  a  part  of  my  religion.  *  Leave  quickly,  you 
poor  snoop.'  "* 

"  When  we  entered  Into  the  Kingdom  of  God  we  covenanted 
to  obey  His  counsel  and  knew  we  should  have  to  receive  It 
through  His  servants.  What,  render  obedience  to  that  which 
I  know  to  be  wrong?  Yes,  or  else  why  did  you  come  into  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  or  throw  yourself  voluntarily  under  the  super- 
intendent of  its  head."t  Thus  spake  President  Heber  C.  Kim- 
ball, and  thereby  he  concurs  with  Apostle  Jedediah  Grant  who 
thus  lays  down  the  gospel.  "  If  God  through  his  prophet  wants 
to  give  my  women  to  any  more  worthy  man  than  I  am,  then  they 
are  on  the  altar  of  a  sacrifice,  he  can  have  them  and  do  what  he 
pleases  with  them."J 

Another  sermon  again  from  an  authorized  church  publication, 
clinches  beyond  all  doubt  the  right  of  the  church  chiefs  to  de- 
mand for  themselves  any  wife  of  his  ecclesiastical  inferiors. 
"  What  would  a  man  of  God  say  who  felt  a  right  when  Joseph 
asked  him  for  his  money?  He  would  say:  *  Yes,  wish  I  had 
more  to  help  to  build  up  the  Kingdom  of  God.*  Or  if  he  came 
and  said,  *  I  want  your  wife  I  '  *  Oh  yes,'  he  would  say,  *  here  she 
is,  there  are  plenty  more.'  "IF 

That  which  we  desire  very  much  we  can  always  justify  to 
our  own  satisfaction. §  Furthermore,  our  justification  will  always 
seem  adequate  to  all  those  who  are  similarly  inclined.  If  our 
desire  is  sufficiently  Intense  and  is  accompanied  by  an  ecstatic 
joy.  It  has  always  seemed  fairly  easy,  for  vast  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, to  ascribe  their  impulses  to  divine  sources,  and  to  interpret 
the  accompanying  ecstasy  as  ,evidence  of  personal  sanctification 
and  superhuman  guidance. 

*  VII  Deseret  News,  156. 

f  VI  Journal  of  Discourses^  126, 

t  Hyde  on  Mormonism,  53. 

^  II  Journal  of  Discourses,  14.    See  also  page  13. 

§  For  further  illustration  of  this,  see:  The  Sex-determinant  in  Mormon 
Theology,  Alienist  and  Neurologist,  May,  1908,  v.  xxix,  pp.  208-222;  Der  Sexuelle 
Anteil  an  der  Theologie  der  Mormonen,  Imago,  April,  1914,  v.  iii,  pp.  197-204; 
Incest  in  Mormonism,  Amer.  Journal  of  Urology,  October,  1915,  v.  xi,  pp.  409-416; 
Religion  and  Sensualism  as  connected  by  Clergymen,  Amer.  Jour,  of  Religious 
Psychology,  May,  1908,  v.  iii,  pp.  16-28. 
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Thus  travelled  our  Mormon  brethren,  and  we  may  rejoice 
that  their  infantilisms  are  slowly  being  outgrown.  The  mode  of 
reasoning  above  exemplied  is  typical  of  immature  minds.  Per- 
sons having  more  grown-up  intellects,  will  submit  their  impulses 
to  the  check  and  justification  of  the  cold  logic  process  applied  to 
the  materials  of  human  experience.  It  is  infantile  to  read  ones 
desires  into  the  Divine  Mind. 


HERBERT  SPENCER'S  "THE  SINS 
OF  LEGISLATORS" 

with  comments  by 

Harlan  F.  Stone 

[As  explained  in  Mr.  Truxtun  Beale^s  article  on  '^The  State 
V.  the  Man  in  America^^  in  the  August  number  of  The  Forum, 
several  of  Herbert  Spencer^ s  essays  dealing  with  excessive  gov- 
ernmental activity  are  being  reprinted,  with  comments  by  emi- 
nent living  Americans.  Among  future  contributors  zvill  be 
Charles  W.  Eliot  and  William  Howard  Taft. — Editor.] 

THAT  Spencer's  extraordinary  aptitude  for  generaliza- 
tion sometimes  led  him  to  extravagant  conclusions,  even 
his  most  loyal  supporters  would  admit.  His  essay, 
The  Sins  of  Our  Legislators,  first  published  in  1850,  and  re- 
vised and  republished  by  him  in  1892,  contains  some  incidental 
matter  which  is  fairly  open  to  this  criticism;  but  now  after  a 
lapse  of  more  than  fifty  years,  a  study  of  current  legislation  and 
legislative  methods  in  this  country  tends  to  confirm  the  essential 
soundness  of  Spencer's  statement  of  the  principles  which  should 
control  legislation.  On  re-reading  it  one  must  confess  to  a 
realization  of  our  failure  in  the  performance  of  this  important 
governmental  function  in  that  the  period  since  Spencer  wrote, 
characterized  more  than  any  other  by  the  systematic  study  of 
social  and  political  science  and  law,  should  have  proved  so  little 
productive  of  real  improvement  in  legislative  methods.  Now, 
as  then,  it  may  be  justly  asserted  that  no  function  of  government 
is  on  the  whole  carried  on  with  as  little  study  of  its  essential 
problems,  with  as  slight  regard  for  proper  methods  or  for  con- 
sequences, as  is  that  of  legislation.  The  multiplication  of  various 
organizations  engaged  in  the  study  of  so-called  social  legislation, 
and  the  creation  of  legislative  reference  bureaus  and  other  spe- 
cial agencies  for  the  study  of  legislative  methods,  indicate  a 
dawning  popular  consciousness  of  the  sins  of  our  legislatures. 
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But  when  one  considers  the  vast  amount  of  legislation  annually 
poured  out  upon  the  devoted  heads  of  our  people,  often  enacted 
in  ignorance  or  disregard  of  the  first  principles  which  must  con- 
trol the  regulation  of  social  organization,  and  frequently  so  bad 
in  form  as  to  defeat  its  purpose  or  require  the  interpretation 
of  a  generation  of  courts  to  make  it  effective,  one  is  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  sins  of  our  legislators  are  still  out- 
stripping all  our  efforts  for  reform. 

In  1850,  the  year  when  this  essay  was  published,  the  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  was  approximately  27,000,000.  In  that 
year  Parliament  enacted  more  laws  than  in  either  of  the  years 
which  preceded  or  followed  it.  Its  record  of  public  laws  adopted 
was  116  chapters,  filling  831  printed  pages.  In  19 15  the  public 
laws  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  New  York,  for  a  population 
of  approximately  ten  million  people,  numbered  729  chapters, 
filling  2,691  printed  pages.  This  enormous  amount  of  statute 
law  is  not  exceptional,  but  typical  of  legislation  in  most  of  our 
states,  despite  the  fact  that  under  our  constitutional  system  the 
power  of  a  state  to  legislate  is  limited  to  its  internal  problems, 
whereas  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  is  a  great  sovereign 
power,  requiring  legislation  affecting  both  its  internal  and  exter- 
nal relations. 

According  to  Senator  Root,  Congress  and  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  states  passed  more  than  62,000  laws  during  the  four 
years  ending  December  ist,  19 13.  England,  for  reasons  which 
will  presently  be  referred  to,  has  not  in  recent  years  been  as 
prolific  of  legislation  as  has  our  own  state,  or  indeed,  most  of 
the  states  of  the  Union. 

For  example,  during  the  four  legislative  sessions  of  the  State 
of  New  York  ending  with  19 14,  that  body  passed  3,583  laws, 
filling  11,110  printed  pages.  During  substantially  the  same 
period,  embodying  a  little  more  than  the  reign  of  the  present 
king  of  England,  Parliament  passed  only  250  public  laws,  aggre- 
gating 1,682  printed  pages.  In  19 14  the  record  of  Parliament 
was  91  public  laws,  aggregating  483  pages;  during  the  same  year 
the  legislature  of  New  York  passed  582  laws,  filling  2,388 
printed  pages.  There  are,  of  course,  some  differences  in  the 
legislative  systems  in  the  two  countries  which  make  exact  com- 
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parison  difficult;  but  it  is  substantially  true  that  the  volume  of 
legislation  in  New  York  is  from  three  to  four  times  as  great 
as  that  of  Great  Britain,  although  the  population  directly 
affected  by  English  legislation  is  approximately  four  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

That  the  great  increase  in  the  mass  of  legislation  in  this 
country  has  been  accompanied  by  any  corresponding  improvement 
in  the  quality  is  unfortunately  not  the  case.  In  fact,  to  the  over- 
whelming quantity  of  legislation  are  due  many  of  the  existing  evils 
of  our  legal  system.  It  loads  down  the  machinery  of  law  adminis- 
tration to  the  breaking  point,  although  it  steadily  multiplies  that 
machinery.  It  burdens  the  courts  with  a  never-ending  succes- 
sion of  laws  regulating  and  changing  their  organization,  juris- 
diction, and  procedure.  Of  even  more  serious  import  is  the 
perpetual  adding  of  new  and  the  changing  of  old  laws  upon 
every  conceivable  subject,  until  the  whole  mass  is  beyond  the 
power  of  the  human  mind  to  grasp  or  comprehend,  or  the 
power  of  the  government  to  enforce.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
under  such  a  system  there  is  a  growing  lack  of  that  respect  for 
law  which  must  lie  at  the  foundation  of  any  adequate  and  effi- 
cient legal  system. 

Spencer  points  out  to  us  the  essential  principles  which  should 
control  the  substance  of  legislation  and  those  phases  of  social 
organization  which  merit  special  study  by  the  legislator.  Legis- 
lation is  regulative;  never  creative.  Not  every  ill  that  the  flesh 
is  heir  to  can  be  cured  by  legislative  fiat.  The  complete  interde- 
pendence of  the  social  organization  requires  that  the  regulative 
power  of  legislation  be  used  with  caution  and  only  after  careful 
study  of  the  phenomena  of  social  causation,  and  this  in  turn 
must  lead  to  the  study  of  all  social  phenomena  as  biological 
developments  having  their  origin  and  their  analogies  in  the 
individual  human  life.  Their  nature  and  development  will  be 
revealed  in  the  comparative  study  of  different  societies.  Their 
application  to  the  problems  of  legislation  will  be  ascertained  by 
the  comparative  study  of  legislation.  The  legislator  is  morally 
blameless  or  morally  blameworthy,  according  as  he  has  or  has 
not  acquainted  himself  with  these  several  classes  of  facts.  This,, 
in  short,  is  Spencer's  philosophy  of  legislation,  and  so  far  as 
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it  relates  to  the  substance  of  legislation  as  distinguished  from  its 
form,  changing  conditions  still  find  it  complete,  requiring  no 
modification  or  restatement. 

But  when  Spencer  applies  the  theory  of  natural  selection 
to  the  problem  of  what  in  our  day  is  called  "  social  legislation," 
he  trenches  on  what  has  now  become  debatable  ground.     He 
retained  until  the  last  his  belief  that  the  process  of  natural  selec- 
tion through  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  the  true  principle  of  all 
social  progress,   and  he  distrusted  all  paternalistic  legislation 
which  interfered  with  the  natural  operation  of  that  law.     To 
his  mind  society  could  not  "  without  immediate  or  remote  dis- 
aster interfere  with  the  play  of  those  opposed  principles  under 
which  every  species  has  reached  such  fitness  for  its  mode  of  life 
as  it  possesses,  and  under  which  it  maintains  that  fitness."     It 
is  just  here  that  he  sounds  an  anticipatory  note  of  warning  of 
the  dangers  of  the  modern  programme  of  paternalistic  legis- 
lation.    He  remained  to  the  last  a  stalwart  defender  of  Indi- 
vidualism, and  he  maintained  that  the  true  limit  of  governmental 
aggression  in  legislation  should  be  the  equal   freedom  of  all; 
that  the  promotion  of  the  Interests  of  Inefficient  social  units  at 
the  expense  of  the  efficient  was  false  In  principle  and  must  ulti- 
mately result  in  the  deterioration  of  the  social  organization  as 
a  whole.     But  we  do  not  understand  that  Spencer  would  deny 
to   the   social   organization   the    exercise   of   a   policy   of   self- 
protection  from  the  evils,  physical  and  moral,  which  are  conse- 
quent upon  poverty  and  certain  phases  of  modern  Industrial  life. 
The  promotion  of   social  efficiency  through  natural   selection, 
when  applied  to  modern  social  life,  is  not  Inconsistent  in  prin- 
ciple with  the  exercise  of  social  prophylaxis  through  legislation. 
The  fact  is  that  under  modern  social  conditions  benefits  are  not 
always  conferred  upon  either  individuals  or  groups  in  accord- 
ance with  merits,  and  the  unfit  do  survive  In  fact  and  perpetuate 
their  species  to  become  sources  of  weakness  to  the  social  struc- 
ture.   To  prevent  such  consequences,  without,  however,  proceed- 
ing to  the  extent  of  conscious  effort  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  unfit  at  the  expense  of  the  fit,  would  seem  to  be  the  proper 
limit  of  so-called  social  legislation.     But  whatever  the  true  solu- 
tion of  this  problem,  Spencer's  vigorous  warning  furnishes  food 
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for  thought  and  will  perhaps  inspire  with  caution  the  zealous 
advocates  of  such  sweeping  legislative  changes  as  are  involved 
in  the  many  proposals  for  the  various  types  of  pension  law, 
and  minimum  wage  statutes,  and  modern  legislation  of  similar 
character. 

In  advocating  the  comparative  study  of  legislation,  Spencer 
hints  at  the  remedy  for  one  of  the  sins  of  our  legislators  which 
he  did  not  particularly  emphasize,  the  evil  effect  of  which  is, 
nevertheless,  increasingly  apparent,  and  that  Is  the  disregard  of 
form  in  legislative  drafting. 

However  wisely  conceived  in  principle,  legislation  must  be 
properly  expressed,  or  it  will  fail  of  its  purpose.  The  drawing 
of  a  legislative  act  requires  exceptional  training,  experience,  and 
skill.  One  who  sought  to  alter  and  repair  a  delicate  and  com- 
plicated mechanism  without  the  aid  of  a  skilled  mechanic  or 
engineer  would  be  morally  and  legally  chargeable  with  all  the 
evil  consequences  of  his  recklessness,  and  yet  this  is  precisely 
the  kind  of  recklessness  and  disregard  of  consequences  habitu- 
ally exhibited  by  our  legislators.  Practically  speaking,  no  legis- 
lation can  be  enacted  which  does  not  have  Its  effect,  and  often- 
times a  serious  effect,  upon  the  existing  law,  written  or  unwritten, 
or  both.  He  who  thus  undertakes  to  interfere  with  our  complex 
legal  system  should  not  only  know  the  exact  legal  situation  to  be 
affected  by  the  proposed  legislation,  both  historically  and  as  a 
matter  of  existing  law,  but  he  must  know  how  the  desired  change 
can  be  accomplished  by  correct  legal  methods  without  the  enact- 
ment of  provisions  which  conflict  with  or  do  not  harmonize  with 
existing  law  intended  to  be  preserved. 

This  task  of  the  legislator,  on  the  technical  side.  Is  one  re- 
quiring wide  legal  knowledge  and  special  training  and  experience, 
and  above  all,  deliberation  and  painstaking  effort.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  our  legislation,  however.  Is,  In  fact,  crudely  drawn. 
Its  language  is  vague,  Inaccurate,  and  often  filled  with  inconsis- 
tencies. Words  and  phrases  of  uncertain  meaning  are  often 
preferred  to  those  which  have  received  judicial  interpretation, 
or  acquired  from  accepted  usage  a  definite  legal  meaning.  The 
history,  interpretation  and  practical  operation  of  existing  law 
are  too  often  disregarded  altogether,  with  the  consequence  that 
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the  courts  and  the  lawyers  are  left  to  struggle  as  best  they  may 
with  a  great  mass  of  ill-considered,  poorly  constructed  legisla- 
tion, with  the  ultimate  loss  and  injury  to  the  public  which  Spencer 
so  vividly  portrays. 

This  inattention  to  the  foi*m  of  legislation  is  due,  in  this 
country,  in  part  at  least,  to  certain  fundamental  defects  in  our 
legislative  system  which  make  it  practically  impossible  to  exer- 
cise any  intelligent  control  over  either  the  form  or  substance 
of  legislation.  Any  member  of  the  legislative  body  may  intro- 
duce bills,  and  members  usually  introduce  them  on  request. 
The  result  is  that  an  enormous  number  of  bills  are  usually 
introduced  and  referred  to  committees  at  the  opening  of  the 
legislative  session,  and  in  most  states  this  piling  up  of  pro- 
posed legislation  continues  until  the  close  or  near  the  close 
of  the  session.  In  the  session  of  the  California  legislature  for 
1 9 13,  for  example,  3,992  bills  were  introduced,  and  in  the  last 
session  of  the  New  York  legislature,  which  adjourned  early 
in  order  to  make  way  for  the  Constitutional  Convention,  3,356 
bills  were  introduced.  It  is  obvious  that  such  vast  amounts  of 
legislative  material  proceeding  from  such  diverse  sources  with- 
out being  submitted  to  any  systematic  scrutiny  as  to  form  or 
substance,  must  be  far  from  scientific,  and  not  even  intelligently 
adapted  to  its  purpose.  It  is  beyond  the  physical  powers  of  legis- 
lative committees,  if  it  be  assumed  that  they  possess  adequate 
training  and  experience,  to  do  the  work  of  considering  and 
revising  properly  this  mass  of  proposed  legislation.  If  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bills  seems  good,  they  are  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee, and  the  closing  days  of  the  legislative  session  are  given 
over  to  the  wholesale  passing  of  bills  which  have  never  been  the 
subject  of  systematic  study  by  any  legislative  agency. 

The  comparatively  small  quantity  and  excellent  quality  of 
English  legislation  is  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  under 
the  English  parliamentary  system  no  member  of  Parliament  can 
introduce  a  bill  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  only  on  leave  of  the 
legislative  body.  As  a  practical  matter  all  bills  of  public  char- 
acter are  introduced  by  the  ministry  in  power,  which  thus  ex- 
ercises direct  control  over  all  proposed  legislation.  This  system 
resulted  in  1869  in  the  establishment  on  a  permanent  basis  of 
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the  office  of  Parliamentary  Counsel.  This  office  with  the  aid 
of  an  assistant  and  a  trained  legislative  drafting  staff  does  the 
work  of  drafting  and  revising  all  bills  for  public  laws  which  are 
introduced  into  Parliament.  There  is  thus,  under  the  English 
system,  authoritative  control  of  the  amount  of  legislation,  and 
by  subjecting  all  legislation  to  the  scrutiny  of  an  expert  drafting 
commission  many  of  the  evils  of  our  system  are  avoided. 

The  rules  lately  adopted  by  some  of  our  legislatures  requiring 
all  bills  to  be  introduced  early  in  the  session,  the  establishment  of 
legislative  reference  bureaus  in  connection  with  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  in  several  of  the  state  capitols,  are  steps  in  the 
direction  of  improved  methods,  although  they  do  not  aim  at  the 
authoritative  control  of  legislation  which  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
matter  under  the  English  system.  These,  and  many  other  evi- 
dences of  the  growth  of  an  intelligent  and  critical  interest  in 
the  problems  of  legislation  and  legislative  methods,  give  to  the 
republication  of  Spencer's  essay  an  especial  interest  at  this  time, 
and  they  afford  some  basis  for  the  hope  that  its  truths,  which 
made  such  a  slight  impression  upon  his  own  generation,  may  be 
accepted  and  acted  on  in  our  own. 

THE  SINS  OF  LEGISLATORS 

Be  it  or  be  it  not  true  that  Man  is  shapen  in  iniquity  and  conceived 
in  sin,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  Government  is  begotten  of  aggression 
and  by  aggression.  In  small  undeveloped  societies  where  for  ages  complete 
peace  has  continued,  there  exists  nothing  like  what  we  call  Government: 
no  coercive  agency,  but  mere  honorary  headship,  if  any  headship  at  all. 
In  these  exceptional  communities,  unaggressive  and  from  special  causes 
unaggressed  upon,  there  is  so  little  deviation  from  the  virtues  of  truthful- 
ness, honesty,  justice,  and  generosity,  that  nothing  beyond  an  occasional 
expression  of  public  opinion  by  informally-assembled  elders  is  needful. 
Conversely,  we  find  proofs  that,  at  first  recognized  but  temporarily  during 
leadership  in  war,  the  authority  of  a  chief  is  permanently  established  by 
continuity  of  war;  and  grows  strong  where  successful  war  ends  in  sub- 
jection of  neighboring  tribes.  And  thence  onwards,  examples  furnished 
by  all  races  put  beyond  doubt  the  truth,  that  the  coercive  power  of  the 
chief,  developing  into  king,  and  king  of  kings  (a  frequent  title  in  the 
ancient  East),  becomes  great  in  proportion  as  conquest  becomes  habitual 
and   the   union   of   subdued   nations  extensive.     Comparisons   disclose   a 
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further  truth  which  should  be  ever  present  to  us — the  truth  that  the 
aggressiveness  of  the  ruling  power  inside  a  society  increases  with  its 
aggressiveness  outside  the  society.  As,  to  make  an  efficient  army,  the 
soldiers  must  be  subordinate  to  their  commander;  so,  to  make  an  efficient 
fighting  community,  must  the  citizens  be  subordinate  to  their  government. 
They  must  furnish  recruits  to  the  extent  demanded,  and  yield  up  whatever 
property  is  required. 

An  obvious  implication  is  that  political  ethics,  originally  identical  with 
the  ethics  of  war,  must  long  remain  akin  to  them;  and  can  diverge  from 
them  only  as  warlike  activities  and  preparations  become  less.  Current 
evidence  shows  this.  At  present  on  the  Continent,  the  citizen  is  free  only 
when  his  services  as  a  soldier  are  not  demanded;  and  during  the  rest  of 
his  life  he  is  largely  enslaved  in  supporting  the  military  organization. 
Even  among  ourselves  a  serious  war  would,  by  the  necessitated  conscrip- 
tion, suspend  the  liberties  of  large  numbers  and  trench  on  the  liberties 
of  the  rest,  by  taking  from  them  through  taxes  whatever  supplies  were 
needed — that  is,  forcing  them  to  labor  so  many  days  more  for  the  State. 
Inevitably  the  established  code  of  conduct  in  the  dealings  of  Governments 
with  citizens,  must  be  allied  to  their  code  of  conduct  in  their  dealings 
with  one  another. 

I  am  not,  under  the  title  of  this  article,  about  to  treat  of  the 
trespasses  and  the  revenges  for  trespasses,  accounts  of  which  mainly  con- 
stitute history;  nor  to  trace  the  internal  inequities  which  have  ever  accom- 
panied the  external  inequities.  I  do  not  propose  here  to  catalogue  the 
crimes  of  irresponsible  legislators;  beginning  with  that  of  King  Khufu, 
the  stones  of  whose  vast  tomb  were  laid  in  the  bloody  sweat  of  a  hundred 
thousand  slaves  toiling  through  long  years  under  the  lash;  going  on  to 
those  committed  by  conquerors,  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Macedonian, 
Roman,  and  the  rest;  and  ending  with  those  of  Napoleon,  whose  am- 
bition to  set  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  civilized  world,  cost  not  less 
than  two  million  lives.  Nor  do  I  propose  here  to  enumerate  those  sins 
of  responsible  legislators  seen  in  the  long  list  of  laws  made  in  the  interests 
of  dominant  classes — a  list  coming  down  in  our  own  country  to  those  under 
which  there  were  long  maintained  slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  torturing 
nearly  40,000  negroes  annually  by  close  packing  during  a  tropical  voyage, 
and  killing  a  large  percentage  of  them,  and  ending  with  the  corn-laws, 
by  which,  says  Sir  Erskine  May,  "  to  ensure  high  rents,  it  had  been  decreed 
that  multitudes  should  hunger." 

Not,  indeed,  that  a  presentation  of  the  conspicuous  misdeeds  of  legis- 
lators, responsible  and  irresponsible,  would  be  useless.  It  would  have 
several  uses — one  of  them  relevant  to  the  truth  above  pointed  out.  Such 
a  presentation  would  make  clear  how  that  identity  of  political  ethics 
with  military  ethics  which  necessarily  exists  during  primitive  times,  when 
the  army  is  simply  the  mobilized  society  and  the  society  is  the  quiescent 
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army,  continues  through  long  stages,  and  even  now  affects  in  great  degrees 
our  law-proceedings  and  our  daily  lives.  Having,  for  instance,  shown 
that  in  numerous  savage  tribes  the  judicial  function  of  the  chief  does 
not  exist,  or  is  nominal,  and  that  very  generally  during  early  stages  of 
European  civilization,  each  man  had  to  defend  himself  and  rectify  his 
private  wrongs  as  best  he  might — having  shown  that  in  mediaeval  times 
the  right  of  private  war  among  members  of  the  military  order  was  brought 
to  an  end,  not  because  the  head  ruler  thought  it  his  duty  to  arbitrate, 
but  because  private  wars  interfered  with  the  efficiency  of  his  army  in 
public  wars — having  shown  that  the  administration  of  justice  displayed 
through  subsequent  ages  a  large  amount  of  its  primitive  nature,  in  trial 
by  battle  carried  on  before  the  king  or  his  deputy  as  umpire,  and  which, 
among  ourselves,  continued  nominally  to  be  an  alternative  form  of  trial 
down  to  1 8 19;  it  might  then  be  pointed  out  that  even  now  there  survives 
trial  by  battle  under  another  form:  counsel  being  the  champions  and 
purses  the  weapons.  In  civil  cases,  the  ruling  agency  cares  scarcely  more 
than  of  old  about  rectifying  the  wrongs  of  the  injured;  but,  practically, 
its  deputy  does  little  less  than  enforce  the  rules  of  the  fight:  the  result 
being  less  a  question  of  equity  than  a  question  of  pecuniary  ability  and 
forensic  skill.  Nay,  so  little  concern  for  the  administration  of  justice  is 
shown  by  the  ruling  agency,  that  when,  by  legal  conflict  carried  on  in 
the  presence  of  its  deputy,  the  combatants  have  been  pecuniarily  bled 
even  to  the  extent  of  producing  prostration,  and  when,  an  appeal  being 
made  by  one  of  them,  the  decision  is  reversed,  the  beaten  combatant  is 
made  to  pay  for  the  blunders  of  the  deputy,  or  of  a  preceding  deputy; 
and  not  unfrequently  the  wronged  man,  who  sought  protection  or  resti- 
tution, is  taken  out  of  court  pecuniarily  dead. 

Adequately  done,  such  a  portrayal  of  governmental  misdeeds  of  com- 
mission and  omission,  proving  that  the  partially-surviving  code  of  ethics 
arising  in,  and  proper  to,  a  state  of  war,  still  vitiates  governmental  action, 
might  greatly  moderate  the  hopes  of  those  who  are  anxious  to  extend 
governmental  control.  After  observing  that  along  with  the  still-manifest 
traits  of  that  primitive  political  structure  which  chronic  militancy  pro- 
duces, there  goes  a  still-manifest  survival  of  its  primitive  principles;  the 
reformer  and  the  philanthropist  might  be  less  sanguine  In  their  anticipa- 
tions of  good  from  its  all-pervading  agency,  and  might  be  more  inclined 
to  trust  agencies  of  a  non-governmental  kind. 

But  leaving  out  the  greater  part  of  the  large  topic  comprehended  under 
the  title  of  this  article,  I  propose  here  to  deal  only  with  a  comparatively 
small  remaining  part — those  sins  of  legislators  which  are  not  generated 
by  their  personal  ambitions  or  class  interests,  but  result  from  lack  of 
the  study  by  which  they  are  morally  bound  to  prepare  themselves. 

A  druggist's  assistant  who,  after  listening  to  the  description  of  pains 
which   he  mistakes   for   those   of  colic,   but  which   are   really  caused   by 
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inflammation  of  the  csecum,  prescribes  a  sharp  purgative  and  kills  the 
patient,  Is  found  guilty  of  manslaughter.  He  is  not  allowed  to  excuse 
himself  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  intend  harm  but  hoped  for  good. 
The  plea  that  he  simply  made  a  mistake  in  his  diagnosis  is  not  entertained. 
He  is  told  that  he  had  no  right  to  risk  disastrous  consequences  by  meddling 
in  a  matter  concerning  which  his  knowledge  was  so  inadequate.  The  fact 
that  he  was  ignorant  how  great  was  his  ignorance  is  not  accepted  in  bar 
of  judgment.  It  is  tacitly  assumed  that  the  experience  common  to  all 
should  have  taught  him  that  even  the  skilled,  and  much  more  the  unskilled, 
make  mistakes  in  the  identification  of  disorders  and  in  the  appropriate 
treatment;  and  that  having  disregarded  the  warning  derivable  from  com- 
mon experience,  he  was  answerable  for  the  consequences.- 

We  measure  the  responsibilities  of  legislators  for  mischiefs  they  may 
do,  in  a  much  more  lenient  fashion.  In  most  cases,  so  far  from  thinking 
of  them  as  deserving  punishment  for  causing  disasters  by  laws  ignorantly 
enacted,  we  scarcely  think  of  them  as  deserving  reprobation.  It  is  held 
that  common  experience  should  have  taught  the  druggist's  assistant,  un- 
trained as  he  is,  not  to  interfere ;  but  it  is  not  held  that  common  experience 
should  have  taught  the  legislator  not  to  interfere  till  he  has  trained  himself. 
Though  multitudinous  facts  are  before  him  in  the  recorded  legislation  of 
our  own  country  and  of  other  countries,  which  should  impress  on  him  the 
immense  evils  caused  by  wrong  treatment,  he  is  not  condemned  for  disre- 
garding these  warnings  against  rash  meddling.  Contrariwise,  it  is  thought 
meritorious  in  him  when — perhaps  lately  from  college,  perhaps  fresh 
from  keeping  a  pack  of  hounds  which  made  him  popular  in  his  county, 
perhaps  emerging  from  a  provincial  town  where  he  acquired  a  fortune, 
perhaps  rising  from  the  bar  at  which  he  has  gained  a  name  as  an  advocate 
— he  enters  Parliament;  and  forthwith,  in  quite  a  light-hearted  way, 
begins  to  aid  or  hinder  this  or  that  means  of  operating  on  the  body  politic. 
In  this  case  there  is  no  occasion  even  to  make  for  him  the  excuse  that 
he  does  not  know  how  little  he  knows ;  for  the  public  at  large  agrees  with 
him  in  thinking  it  needless  that  he  should  know  anything  more  than 
what  the  debates  on  the  proposed  measures  tell  him. 

And  yet  the  mischiefs  wrought  by  uninstructed  law-making,  enormous 
in  their  amount  as  compared  with  those  caused  by  uninstructed  medical 
treatment,  are  conspicuous  to  all  who  do  but  glance  over  its  history.  The 
reader  must  pardon  me  while  I  recall  a  few  familiar  instances.  Century 
after  century,  statesmen  went  on  enacting  usury  laws  which  made  worse 
the  condition  of  the  debtor — raising  the  rate  of  interest  "  from  five  to 
six  when  intending  to  reduce  it  to  four,"  as  under  Louis  XV.;  and  indi- 
rectly producing  undreamt  of  evils  of  many  kinds,  such  as  preventing 
the  reproductive  use  of  spare  capital,  and  "  burdening  the  small  proprietors 
with  a  multitude  of  perpetual  services."  So  too,  the  endeavors  which  in 
England  continued  through  five  hundred  years  to  stop  forestalling,  and 
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which  in  France,  as  Arthur  Young  witnessed,  prevented  any  one  from 
buying  "  more  than  two  bushels  of  wheat  at  market,"  went  on  generation 
after  generation  increasing  the  miseries  and  mortality  due  to  dearth;  for, 
as  everybody  now  knows,  the  wholesale  dealer,  who  was  in  the  statute 
"  De  Pistoribus "  vituperated  as  "  an  open  oppressor  of  poor  people," 
is  simply  one  whose  function  it  is  to  equalize  the  supply  of  a  commodity 
by  checking  unduly  rapid  consumption.  Of  kindred  nature  was  the 
measure  which,  in  13 15,  to  diminish  the  pressure  of  famine,  prescribed  the 
prices  of  foods,  but  which  was  hastily  repealed  after  it  had  caused  entire 
disappearance  of  various  foods  from  the  markets;  and  also  such  measures, 
more  continuously  operating,  as  those  which  settled  by  magisterial  order 
"  the  reasonable  gains  "  of  victuallers.  Of  like  spirit  and  followed  by 
allied  mischiefs  have  been  the  many  endeavors  to  fix  wages,  which  began 
with  the  Statute  of  Laborers  under  Edward  III.,  and  ceased  only  sixty 
years  ago ;  when,  having  long  galvanized  in  Spitalfields  a  decaying  industry, 
and  fostered  there  a  miserable  population.  Lords  and  Commons  finally 
gave  up  fixing  silk-weavers'  earnings  by  the  decisions  of  magistrates. 

Here  I  imagine  an  impatient  interruption.  "We  know  all  that; 
the  story  is  stale.  The  mischiefs  of  interfering  with  trade  have  been 
dinned  in  our  ears  till  we  are  weary;  and  no  one  needs  to  be  taught 
the  lesson  afresh."  My  first  reply  is  that  by  the  great  majority  the  lesson 
was  never  properly  learnt  at  all,  and  that  many  of  those  who  did  learn 
it  have  forgotten  it.  For  just  the  same  pleas  which  of  old  were  put  in 
for  these  dictations,  are  again  put  in.  In  the  statute  35  of  Edward  III., 
which  aimed  to  keep  down  the  price  of  herrings  (but  was  soon  repealed 
because  it  raised  the  price),  it  was  complained  that  people  "coming  to 
the  fair  ...  do  bargain  for  herring,  and  every  of  them,  by  malice  and 
envy,  increase  upon  other,  and,  if  one  proffer  forty  shilling,  another  will 
proffer  ten  shillings  more,  and  the  third  sixty  shillings,  and  so  every  one 
surmounted  other  in  the  bargain."  And  how  "  the  higgling  of  the 
market,"  here  condemned  and  ascribed  "  to  malice  and  envy,"  is  being 
again  condemned.  The  evils  of  competition  have  all  along  been  the  stock 
cry  of  the  Socialists;  and  the  council  of  the  Democratic  Federation  de- 
nounces the  carrying  on  of  exchange  under  "  the  control  of  individual 
and  greed  profit."  My  second  reply  is  that  interferences  with  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  which  a  generation  ago  were  admitted  to  be  habitu- 
ally mischievous,  are  now  being  daily  made  by  Acts  of  Parliament  in  new 
fields;  and  that,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  they  are  in  these  new  fields 
increasing  the  evils  to  be  cured  and  producing  fresh  ones,  as  of  old  they 
did  in  fields  no  longer  intruded  upon. 

Returning  from  this  parenthesis,  I  go  on  to  explain  that  the  above 
Acts  are  named  to  remind  the  reader  that  uninstructed  legislators  have 
in  past  times  continually  increased  human  suffering  in  their  endeavors 
to  mitigate  it;  and  I  have  now  to  add  that  if  these  evils,  shown  to  be 
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legislatively  intensified  or  produced,  be  multiplied  by  ten  or  more,  a  con- 
ception will  be  formed  of  the  aggregate  evils  caused  by  lavi^-making  un- 
guided  by  social  science.  In  a  paper  read  to  the  Statistical  Society  in  May, 
1873,  Mr.  Janson,  vice-president  of  the  Lavi^  Society,  stated  that  from 
the  Statute  of  Merton  (20  Henry  III.)  to  the  end  of  1872,  there  had 
been  passed  18, no  public  Acts;  of  which  he  estimated  that  four-fifths 
had  been  wholly  or  partially  repealed.  He  also  stated  that  the  number  of 
public  Acts  repealed  wholly  or  in  part,  or  amended,  during  the  three 
years  1870-71-72  had  been  3,532,  of  which  2,759  had  been  totally  repealed. 
To  see  whether  this  state  of  repeal  has  continued,  I  have  referred  to  the 
annually-issued  volumes  of  "  The  Public  General  Statutes "  for  the 
last  three  sessions.  Saying  nothing  of  the  numerous  amended  Acts,  the 
result  is  that  in  the  last  three  sessions  there  have  been  totally  repealed, 
separately  or  in  groups,  650  Acts,  belonging  to  the  present  reign,  besides 
many  of  preceding  reigns.  This,  of  course,  is  greatly  above  the  average 
rate;  for  there  has  of  late  been  an  active  purgation  of  the  statute-book. 
But  making  every  allowance,  we  must  infer  that  within  our  own  times, 
repeals  have  mounted  some  distance  into  the  thousands.  Doubtless  a 
number  of  them  have  been  of  laws  that  were  obsolete;  others  have  been 
demanded  by  changes  of  circumstances  (though  seeing  how  many  of  them 
are  of  quite  recent  Acts,  this  has  not  been  a  large  cause) ;  others  simply 
because  they  were  inoperative;  and  others  have  been  consequent  on  the 
consolidations  of  numerous  Acts  into  single  Acts.  But  unquestionably 
in  multitudinous  cases,  repeals  came  because  the  Acts  had  proved  injurious. 
We  talk  glibly  of  such  changes — we  think  of  cancelled  legislation  with 
indifference.  We  forget  that  before  laws  are  abolished  they  have  generally, 
been  inflicting  evils  more  or  less  serious;  some  for  a  few  years,  some  for 
tens  of  years,  some  for  centuries.  Change  your  vague  idea  of  a  bad 
law  into  a  definite  idea  of  it  as  an  agency  operating  on  people's  lives,  and 
you  see  that  it  means  so  much  of  pain,  so  much  of  illness,  so  much  of 
mortality.  A  vicious  form  of  legal  procedure,  for  example,  either  enacted 
or  tolerated,  entails  on  suitors,  costs,  or  delays,  or  defeats.  What  do 
these  imply  ?  Loss  of  money,  often  ill-spared ;  great  and  prolonged  anxiety ; 
frequently  consequent  bad  health;  unhappiness  of  family  and  dependents; 
children  stinted  in  food  and  clothing — all  of  them  miseries  which  bring 
after  them  multiplied  remoter  miseries.  Add  to  which  the  far  more 
numerous  cases  of  those  who,  lacking  the  means  or  the  courage  to  enter 
on  law-suits,  and  therefore  submitting  to  frauds,  are  impoverished;  and 
have  similarly  to  bear  the  pains  of  body  and  mind  which  ensue.  Even  to 
say  that  a  law  has  been  simply  a  hindrance,  is  to  say  that  it  has  caused 
needless  loss  of  time,  extra  trouble,  and  additional  worry;  and  among 
over-burdened  people  extra  trouble  and  worry  imply,  here  and  there, 
physical  and  mental  prostrations,  with  their  entailed  direct  and  indi- 
rect sufferings.     Seeing,  then,  that  bad  legislation  means  injury  to  men's 
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lives,  judge  what  must  be  the  total  amount  of  mental  distress,  physical 
pain,  and  raised  mortality,  which  these  thousands  of  repealed  Acts  of 
Parliament  represent!  Fully  to  bring  home  the  truth  that  law-making 
unguided  by  adequate  knowledge  brings  enormous  evils,  let  me  take  an 
instance  which  a  question  of  the  day  recalls. 

Already  I  have  hinted  that  interferences  with  the  connexion  between 
supply  and  demand,  given  up  in  certain  fields  after  immense  mischiefs 
had  been  done  during  many  centuries,  are  now  taking  place  in  other 
fields.  This  connexion  is  supposed  to  hold  only  where  it  has  been  proved 
to  hold  by  the  evils  of  disregarding  it:  so  feeble  is  men's  belief  in  it.  There 
appears  no  suspicion  that  in  cases  where  it  seems  to  fail,  natural  causation 
has  been  traversed  by  artificial  hindrances.  And  yet  in  the  case  to  which 
I  now  refer — that  of  the  supply  of  houses  for  the  poor — it  needs  but  to 
ask  what  laws  have  been  doing  for  a  long  time  past,  to  see  that  the  terrible 
evils  complained  of  are  mostly  law-made. 

A  generation  ago  discussion  was  taking  place  concerning  the  inadequacy 
and  badness  of  industrial  dwellings,  and  I  had  occasion  to  deal  with 
the  question.     Here  is  a  passage  then  written: —  , 

"  An  architect  and  surveyor  describes  it  [the  Building  Act]  as  having  worked 
after  the  following  manner.  In  those  districts  of  London  consisting  of  inferior 
houses  built  in  that  unsubstantial  fashion  which  the  New  Building  Act  was  to 
mend,  there  obtains  an  average  rent,  sufficiently  remunerative  to  landlords  whose 
houses  were  run  up  economically  before  the  New  Building  Act  passed.  This 
existing  average  rent  fixes  the  rent  that  must  be  charged  in  these  districts  for  new 
houses  of  the  same  accommodation — that  is  the  same  number  of  rooms,  for  the 
people  they  are  built  for  do  not  appreciate  the  extra  safety  of  living  within 
walls  strengthened  with  hoop-iron  bond.  Now  it  turns  out  upon  trial,  that 
houses  built  in  accordance  with  the  present  regulations,  and  let  at  this  established 
rate,  bring  in  nothing  like  a  reasonable  return.  Builders  have  consequently  con- 
fined themselves  to  erecting  houses  in  better  districts  (where  the  possibility  of 
a  profitable  competition  with  pre-existing  houses  shows  that  those  pre-existing 
houses  were  tolerably  substantial),  and  have  ceased  to  erect  dwellings  for  the 
masses,  except  in  the  suburbs  where  no  pressing  sanitary  evils  exist.  Mean- 
while, in  the  inferior  districts  above  described,  has  resulted  an  increase  of  over- 
crowding— half-a-dozen  families  in  a  house,  a  score  lodgers  to  a  room.  Nay, 
more  than  this  has  resulted.  That  state  of  miserable  dilapidation  into  which 
these  abodes  of  the  poor  are  allowed  to  fall,  is  due  to  the  absence  of  competition 
from  new  houses.  Landlords  do  not  find  their  tenants  tempted  away  by  the 
ofi'er  of  better  accommodation.  Repairs,  being  unnecessary  for  securing  the 
largest  amount  of  profit,  are  not  made.  ...  In  fact,  for  a  large  percentage 
of  the  very  horrors  which  our  sanitary  agitators  are  trying  to  cure  by  law,  we 
have  to  thank  previous  agitators  of  the  same  school  I " — Social  Statics,  p.  384 
(edition  of  1851). 

These  were  not  the  only  law-made  causes  of  such  evils.  As  shown  in  the 
following  further  passage,  sundry  others  were  recognized: — 
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"  Writing  before  the  repeal  of  the  brick  duty,  the  Builder  says : — *  It  is  sup- 
posed that  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  a  dwelling  which  lets  for  Qs.  6d.  or  35.  a 
week  is  caused  by  the  expense  of  the  title-deeds  and  the  tax  on  wood  and  bricks 
used  in  its  construction.  Of  course,  the  owner  of  such  property  must  be  re- 
munerated, and  he  therefore  charges  7i/^cZ.  or  9d.  a  week  to  cover  these  burdens.' 
Mr.  C.  Gatliff,  secretary  to  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes,  describing  the  effect  of  the  window-tax,  says : — '  They  are  now  paying 
upon  their  institution  in  St.  Pancras  the  sum  of  £162  16*.  in  window-duties,  or 
1  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  original  outlay.  The  average  rental  paid  by 
the  Society's  tenants  is  5s.  6d.  per  week,  and  the  window-duty  deducts  from  this 
7l^rf.  per  week.' " — Times^  January  31,  1850. — Social  Statics,  p.  385  (edition  of 
1851). 

Neither  is  this  all  the  evidence  which  the  press  of  those  days  afforded. 
There  was  published  in  The  Times  of  December  7,  1850  (too  late  to  be 
used  in  the  above-named  work,  which  I  issued  in  the  last  week  of  1850), 
a  letter  dated  from  the  Reform  Club,  and  signed  "  Architect,"  which 
contained  the  following  passages: — 

"  Lord  Kinnaird  recommends  in  your  paper  of  yesterday  the  construction 
of  model  lodging-houses  by  throwing  two  or  three  houses  into  one. 

"  Allow  me  to  suggest  to  his  Lordship,  and  to  his  friend  Lord  Ashley  to 
whom  he  refers,  that  if, — 

"  1.  The  window  tax  were  repealed, 

"  2.  The  Building  Act  repealed  (excepting  the  clauses  enacting  that  party 
and  external  walls  shall  be  fireproof), 

"3.  The  timber  duties  either  equalized  or  repealed,  and, 

"  4.  An  Act  passed  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  property, 
"  There  would  be  no  more  necessity  for  model  lodging-houses  than  there  is 
for  model  ships,  model  cotton-mills,  or  model  steam-engines. 

"  The  first  limits  the  poor  man's  house  to  seven  windows, 

"  The  second  limits  the  size  of  the  poor  man's  house  to  25  feet  by  18  (about 
the  size  of  a  gentleman's  dining-room),  into  which  space  the  builder  has  to  cram 
a  staircase,  an  entrance  passage,  a  parlor,  and  a  kitchen  (walls  and  partitions 
included). 

"  The  third  induces  the  builder  to  erect  the  poor  man's  house  of  timber  unfit 
for  building  purposes,  the  duty  on  the  good  material  (Baltic)  being  fifteen  times 
more  than  the  duty  on  the  bad  or  injurious  article  (Canadian).  The  Government, 
even,  exclude  the  latter  from  all  their  contracts. 

"  The  fourth  would  have  considerable  influence  upon  the  present  miserable 
state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  Small  freeholds  might  then  be  transferred  as 
easily  as  leaseholds.  The  effect  of  building  leases  has  been  a  direct  inducement 
to  bad  building." 

To  guard  against  mis-statements  or  over-statements,  I  have  taken 
the  precaution  to  consult  a  large  East-end  builder  and  contractor  of  forty 
years'  experience,  Mr.  C.  Forrest,  Museum  Works,  17,  Victoria  Park 
Square,  Bethnal  Green,  who,  being  churchwarden,  member  of  the  vestry, 
and  of  the  board  of  guardians,  adds  extensive  knowledge  of  local  public 
affairs  to  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  building  business.     Mr.  Forrest, 
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who  authorizes  me  to  give  his  name,  verifies  the .  foregoing  statements, 
with  the  exception  of  one  which  he  strengthens.  He  says  that  "  Archi- 
tect "  understates  the  evil  entailed  by  the  definition  of  "  fourth-rate 
house;"  since  the  dimensions  are  much  less  than  those  he  gives  (perhaps 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  a  more  recent  Building  Act).  Mr. 
Forrest  has  done  more  than  this.  Besides  illustrating  the  bad  effects  of 
great  increase  in  ground-rents  (in  sixty  years  from  £i  to  £8  lOs.  for  a 
fourth-rate  house)  which,  joined  with  other  causes,  had  obliged  him  to 
abandon  plans  for  industrial  dwellings  he  had  intended  to  build — besides 
agreeing  with  "  Architect "  that  this  evil  has  been  greatly  increased  by 
the  difficulties  of  land  transfer  due  to  the  law-established  system  of  trusts 
and  entails;  he  pointed  out  that  a  further  penalty  on  the  building  of 
small  houses  is  inflicted  by  additions  to  local  burdens  ("prohibitory  im- 
posts "  he  called  them)  :  one  of  the  instances  he  named  being  that  to 
the  cost  of  each  new  house  has  to  be  added  the  cost  of  pavement,  road- 
way, and  sewerage,  which  is  charged  according  to  length  of  frontage, 
and  which,  consequently,  bears  a  far  larger  ratio  to  the  value  of  a  small 
house  than  to  the  value  of  a  large  one. 

From  these  law-produced  mischiefs,  which  were  great  a  generation 
ago,  and  have  since  been  increasing,  let  us  pass  to  more  recent  law-pro- 
duced mischiefs.  The  misery,  the  disease,  the  mortality,  in  "  rookeries," 
made  continually  worse  by  artificial  impediments  to  the  increase  of  fourth- 
rate  houses,  and  by  the  necessitated  greater  crowding  of  those  which  ex- 
isted, having  become  a  scandal.  Government  was  invoked  to  remove  the 
evil.  It  responded  by  Artisans*  Dwellings  Act;  giving  to  local  authorities 
powers  to  pull  down  bad  houses  and  provide  for  the  building  of  good 
ones.  What  have  been  the  results?  A  summary  of  the  operations  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  dated  December  21,  1883,  shows  that 
up  to  last  September  it  had,  at  a  cost  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  to  rate- 
payers, unhoused  2i,(X)0  persons  and  provided  houses  for  12,000 — the 
remaining  9,000  to  be  hereafter  provided  for,  being,  meanwhile,  left  house- 
less. This  is  not  all.  Another  local  lieutenant  of  the  Government,  the 
Commission  of  Sewers  for  the  City,  working  on  the  same  lines,  has, 
under  legislative  compulsion,  pulled  down  in  Golden  Lane  and  Petticoat 
Square,  masses  of  condemned  small  houses,  which,  together,  accommo- 
dated 1,734  poor  people;  and  of  the  spaces  thus  cleared  five  years  ago, 
one  has,  by  State  authority,  been  sold  for  a  railway  station,  and  the  other 
is  only  now  being  covered  with  industrial  dwellings  which  will  eventually 
accommodate  one-half  of  the  expelled  population:  the  result  up  to  the 
present  time  being  that,  added  to  those  displaced  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  these  1,734  displaced  five  years  ago,  form  a  total  of 
nearly  11,000  artificially  made  homeless,  who  have  had  to  find  corners 
for  themselves  in  miserable  places  that  were  already  overflowing! 

See   then   what   legislation   has   done.      By    ill-Imposed   taxes,    raising 
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the  prices  of  bricks  and  timber,  it  added  to  the  costs  of  houses;  and 
prompted,  for  economy's  sake,  the  use  of  bad  materials  in  scanty  quantities. 
To  check  the  consequent  production  of  wretched  dwellings,  it  established 
regulations  which,  in  mediaeval  fashion,  dictated  the  quality  of  the  com- 
modity produced:  there  being  no  perception  that  by  insisting  on  a  higher 
quality  and  therefore  higher  price,  it  would  limit  the  demand  and  eventu- 
ally diminish  the  supply.  By  additional  local  burdens,  legislation  has 
of  late  still  further  hindered  the  building  of  small  houses.  Finally,  hav- 
ing, by  successive  measures,  produced  first  bad  houses  and  then  a  deficiency 
of  better  ones,  it  has  at  length  provided  for  the  artificially-increased  over- 
flow of  poor  people  by  diminishing  the  house-capacity  which  already  could 
not  contain  them! 

Where  then  lies  the  blame  for  the  miseries  of  the  East-end?  Against 
whom  should  be  raised  "  The  bitter  cry  of  outcast  London  ?  " 

The  German  anthropologist  Bastian,  tells  us  that  a  sick  native  of 
Guinea  who  causes  the  fetish  to  lie  by  not  recovering  is  strangled;  and 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  among  the  Guinea  people,  any  one  auda- 
cious enough  to  call  in  question  the  power  of  the  fetish  would  be  promptly 
sacrificed.  In  days  when  Governmental  authority  was  enforced  by  strong 
measures,  there  was  a  kindred  danger  in  saying  anything  disrespectful  of 
the  political  fetish.  Nowadays,  however,  the  worst  punishment  to  be 
looked  for  by  one  who  questions  its  omnipotence,  is  that  he  will  be  reviled 
as  a  reactionary  who  talks  laissez-faire.  That  any  facts  he  may  bring 
forward  will  appreciably  decrease  the  established  faith  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected; for  we  are  daily  shown  that  this  faith  is  proof  against  all  adverse 
evidence.  Let  us  contemplate  a  small  part  of  that  vast  mass  of  it  which 
passes  unheeded. 

"  A  Government-office  is  like  an  inverted  filter ;  you  send  in  accounts 
clear  and  they  come  out  muddy."  Such  was  the  comparison  I  heard  made 
many  years  ago  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Fox,  who,  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business,  had  considerable  experience  of  public  departments.  That  his 
opinion  was  not  a  singular  one,  though  his  comparison  was,  all  men  know. 
Exposures  by  the  press  and  criticism  in  Parliament,  leave  no  one  in  ignorance 
of  the  vices  of  red-tape  routine.  Its  delays,  perpetually  complained  of, 
and  which  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Fox  Maule  went  to  the  extent  that  "  the 
commissions  of  officers  in  the  army  "  were  generally  "  about  two  years  in 
arrear,"  is  afresh  illustrated  by  the  issue  of  the  first  volume  of  the  detailed 
census  of  1881,  more  than  two  years  after  the  information  was  collected. 
If  we  seek  explanations  of  such  delays,  we  find  one  origin  to  be  a  scarcely 
credible  confusion.  In  the  case  of  the  census  returns,  the  Registrar-General 
tells  us  that  "  the  difficulty  consists  not  merely  in  the  vast  multitude  of 
different  areas  that  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  but  still  more  in  the 
bewildering  complexity  of  their  boundaries :  "  there  being  39,000  adminis- 
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trative  areas  of  22  different  kinds  which  overlap  one  another — hundreds, 
parishes,  boroughs,  wards,  petty  sessional  divisions,  lieutenancy  divisions, 
urban  and  rural  sanitary  districts,  dioceses,  registration  districts,  &c. 
And  then,  as  Mr.  Rathbone,  M.P.,  points  out,  these  many  superposed 
sets  of  areas  with  intersecting  boundaries,  have  their  respective  governing 
bodies  with  authorities  running  into  one  another's  districts.  Does  any 
one  ask  why  for  each  additional  administration  Parliament  has  established 
a  fresh  set  of  divisions?  The  reply  which  suggests  itself  Is — To  preserve 
consistency  of  method.  For  this  organized  confusion  corresponds  com- 
pletely with  that  organized  confusion  which  Parliament  each  year  in- 
creases by  throwing  on  to  the  heap  of  Its  old  Acts  a  hundred  new  Acts, 
the  provisions  of  which  traverse  and  qualify  in  all  kinds  of  ways  the  pro- 
visions of  multitudinous  Acts  on  to  which  they  are  thrown:  the  onus  of 
settling  what  is  the  law  being  left  to  private  persons,  who  lose  their 
property  In  getting  judges'  interpretations.  And  again,  this  system  of 
putting  networks  of  districts  over  other  networks,  with  their  conflicting 
authorities,  is  quite  consistent  with  the  method  under  which  the  reader  of 
the  Public  Health  Act  of  1872,  who  wishes  to  know  what  are  the  powers 
exercised  over  him,  is  referred  to  26  preceding  Acts  of  several  classes  and 
numerous  dates.  So,  too,  with  administrative  inertia.  Continually  there 
occur  cases  showing  the  resistance  of  officialism  to  improvements;  as  by 
the  Admiralty  when  use  of  the  electric  telegraph  was  proposed,  and  the 
reply  was — "  We  have  a  very  good  semaphore  system ;"  or  as  by  the  Post 
Office,  which  the  late  Sir  Charles  Siemens  years  ago  said  had  obstructed 
the  employment  of  improved  methods  of  telegraphing  and  which  since 
then  has  Impeded  the  use  of  the  telephone.  Other  cases  akin  to  the  case 
of  Industrial  dwellings,  now  and  then  show  how  the  State  with  one  hand 
increases  evils  which  with  the  other  hand  it  tries  to  diminish;  as  when  It 
puts  a  duty  on  fire-insurances  and  then  makes  regulations  for  the  better 
putting  out  of  fires:  dictating,  too,  certain  modes  of  construction  which, 
as  Captain  Shaw  shows,  entail  additional  dangers.  Again,  the  absurdities 
of  official  routine,  rigid  where  It  need  not  be  and  lax  where  it  should  be 
rigid,  occasionally  become  glaring  enough  to  cause  scandals;  as  when  a 
secret  State-document  of  Importance,  put  into  the  hands  of  an  ill-paid 
copying-clerk  who  was  not  even  in  permanent  Government  employ,  was 
made  public  by  him;  or  as  when  the  mode  of  making  the  Moorsom  fuse, 
which  was  kept  secret  even  from  our  highest  artillery  officers,  was  taught 
to  them  by  the  Russians,  who  had  been  allowed  to  learn  it;  or  as  when  a 
diagram  showing  the  "  distances  at  which  British  and  foreign  iron-clads 
could  be  perforated  by  our  large  guns,"  communicated  by  an  enterprising 
attache  to  his  own  Government,  then  became  known  "  to  all  the  Govern- 
ments of  Europe,"  while  English  officers  remained  ignorant  of  the  facts. 
So,  too,  with  State-supervision.  Guaranteeing  of  quality  by  Inspection 
has  been  shown,  in  the  hall-marking  of  silver,  to  be  superfluous,  while 
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the  silver  trade  has  been  decreased  by  it;  and  in  other  cases  it  has  lowered 
the  quality  by  establishing  a  standard  which  it  is  useless  to  exceed :  instance 
the  case  of  the  Cork  butter-market,  where  the  higher  kinds  are  disad- 
vantaged in  not  adequately  profiting  by  their  better  repute;  or,  instance 
the  case  of  herring-branding  (now  optional),  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
put  the  many  inferior  curers  who  just  reach  the  level  of  official  approval, 
on  a  par  with  the  few  better  ones  who  rise  above  it,  and  so  to  discourage 
these.  But  such  lessons  pass  unlearned.  Even  where  the  failure  of  inspec- 
tion is  most  glaring,  no  notice  is  taken  of  it;  as  instance  the  terrible 
catastrophe  by  which  a  train  full  of  people  was  destroyed  along  with 
the  Tay  bridge.  Countless  denunciations,  loud  and  unsparing,  were 
vented  against  engineer  and  contractor;  but  little,  if  anything,  was  said 
about  the  Government  officer  from  whom  the  bridge  received  State- 
approval.  So,  too,  with  prevention  of  disease.  It  matters  not  that  under 
the  management  or  dictation  of  State-agents  some  of  the  worst  evils 
occur;  as  when  the  lives  of  87  wives  and  children  of  soldiers  are  sacrificed 
in  the  ship  Accrington;  or  as  when  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria  are 
diffused  by  a  State-ordered  drainage  system,  as  in  Edinburgh;  or  as  when 
officially-enforced  sanitary  appliances,  ever  getting  out  of  order,  increase 
the  evils  they  were  to  decrease.  Masses  of  such  evidence  leave  unabated 
the  confidence  with  which  sanitary  inspection  is  invoked — invoked,  indeed, 
more  than  ever;  as  is  shown  in  the  recent  suggestion  that  all  public  schools 
should  be  under  the  supervision  of  health-officers.  Nay,  even  when  the 
State  has  manifestly  caused  the  mischief  complained  of,  f^ith  in  its  benefi- 
cent agency  is  not  at  all  diminished;  as  we  see  in  the  fact  that,  having  a 
generation  ago  authorized,  or  rather  required,  towns  to  establish  drainage 
systems  which  delivered  sewage  into  the  rivers,  and  having  thus  polluted 
the  sources  of  water-supply,  an  outcry  was  raised  against  the  water- 
companies  for  the  impurities  of  their  water — an  outcry  which  continued 
after  these  towns  had  been  compelled,  at  vast  extra  cost,  to  revolutionize 
their  drainage  systems.  And  now,  as  the  only  remedy,  there  follows  the 
demand  that  the  State,  by  its  local  proxies,  shall  undertake  the  whole 
business.  The  State's  misdoings  become,  as  in  the  case  of  industrial 
dwellings,  reasons  for  praying  it  to  do  more! 

This  worship  of  the  legislature  is,  in  one  respect,  indeed,  less  excusable 
than  the  fetish-worship  to  which  I  have  tacitly  compared  it.  The  savage 
has  the  defence  that  his  fetish  is  silent — does  not  confess  its  inability.  But 
the  civilized  man  persists  in  ascribing  to  this  idol  made  with  his  own 
hands,  powers  which  in  one  way  or  other  it  confesses  it  has  not  got. 
I  do  not  mean  merely  that  the  debates  daily  tell  us  of  legislative  measures 
which  have  done  evil  instead  of  good ;  nor  do  I  mean  merely  that  the 
thousands  of  Acts  of  Parliament  which  repeal  preceding  Acts,  are  so 
many  tacit  admissions  of  failure.  Neither  do  I  refer  only  to  such  quasi- 
governmental  confessions  as  that  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Poor  Law 
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Commissioners,  who  said  that — "  We  find,  on  the  one  hand,  that  there  is 
scarcely  one  statute  connected  with  the  administration  of  public  relief 
which  has  produced  the  effect  designed  by  the  legislature,  and  that  the 
majority  of  them  have  created  new  evils,  and  aggravated  those  which 
they  were  intended  to  prevent."  I  refer  rather  to  confessions  made  by 
statesmen  and  by  State  departments.  Here,  for  example,  in  a  memorial 
addressed  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  adopted  by  a  highly-influential  meeting 
held  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton,  I  read: — 

"We,  the  undersigned,  Peers,  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Rate- 
payers, and  Inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis,  feeling  strongly  the  truth  and  force 
of  your  statement  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1866,  that,  'there  is  still 
a  lamentable  and  deplorable  state  of  our  whole  arrangements  with  regard  to 
public  works — vacillation,  uncertainty,  costliness,  extravagance,  meanness,  and  all 
the  conflicting  vices  that  could  be  enumerated,  are  united  in  our  present  system,' " 
&c.,  &c. 

Here,  again,  is  an  example  furnished  by  a  recent  minute  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  (November,  1883),  in  which  it  is  said  that  since  "the  Shipwreck 
Committee  of  1836  scarcely  a  session  has  passed  without  some  Act  being 
passed  or  some  step  being  taken  by  the  legislature  or  the  Government 
with  this  object "  [prevention  of  shipwrecks]  ;  and  that  "  the  multiplicity 
of  statutes,  which  were  all  consolidated  into  one  Act  in  1854,  has  again 
become  a  scandal  and  a  reproach :  "  each  measure  being  passed  because 
previous  ones  had  failed.  And  then  comes  presently  the  confession  that 
"the  loss  of  life  and  of  ships  has  been  greater  since  1876  than  it  ever 
was  before."  Meanwhile,  the  cost  of  administration  has  been  raised  from 
£17,000  a  year  to  £73,000  a  year. 

It  is  surprising  how,  spite  of  better  knowledge,  the  imagination  is  ex- 
cited by  artificial  appliances  used  in  particular  ways.  We  see  it  all 
through  human  history,  from  the  war-paint  with  which  the  savage  frightens 
his  adversary,  down  through  religious  ceremonies  and  regal  processions, 
to  the  robes  of  a  Speaker  and  the  wand  of  an  officially-dressed  usher.  I 
remember  a  child  who,  able  to  look  with  tolerable  composure  on  a  horrible 
cadaverous  mask  while  it  was  held  in  the  hand,  ran  away  shrieking  when 
his  father  put  it  on.  A  kindred  change  of  feeling  comes  over  constituencies 
when,  from  boroughs  and  counties,  their  members  pass  to  the  Legislative 
Chamber.  While  before  them  as  candidates,  they  are,  by  one  or  other 
party,  jeered  at,  lampooned,  "heckled,"  and  in  all  ways  treated  with 
utter  disrespect.  But  as  soon  as  they  assemble  at  Westminster,  those 
against  whom  taunts  and  invectives,  charges  of  incompetence  and  folly, 
had  been  showered  from  press  and  platform,  excite  unlimited  faith.  Judg- 
ing from  the  prayers  made  to  them,  there  is  nothing  which  their  wisdom 
and  their  power  cannot  compass. 
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The  reply  to  all  this  will  doubtless  be  that  nothing  better  than  guid- 
ance by  "  collective  wisdom  "  can  be  had — that  the  select  men  of  the  nation, 
led  by  a  re-selected  few,  bring  their  best  powers,  enlightened  by  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  time,  to  bear  on  the  matters  before  them.  "  What 
more  would  you  have?  "  will  be  the  question  asked  by  most. 

My  answer  is  that  this  best  knowledge  of  the  time  with  which  legis- 
lators are  said  to  come  prepared  for  their  duties  is  a  knowledge  of  which 
the  greater  part  is  obviously  irrelevant,  and  that  they  are  blameworthy 
for  not  seeing  what  is  the  relevant  knowledge.  No  amount  of  the  lin- 
guistic acquirements  by  which  many  of  them  are  distinguished  will  help 
their  judgments  in  the  least;  nor  will  they  be  appreciably  helped  by  the 
literatures  these  acquirements  open  to  them.  Political  experiences  and 
speculations  coming  from  small  ancient  societies,  through  philosophers  who 
assume  that  war  is  the  normal  state,  that  slavery  is  alike  needful  and  just, 
and  that  women  must  remain  in  perpetual  tutelage,  can  yield  them  but 
small  aid  in  judging  how  Acts  of  Parliament  will  work  in  great  nations 
of  modern  types.  They  may  ponder  on  the  doings  of  all  the  great  men 
by  whom,  according  to  the  Carlylean  theory,  society  is  framed,  and  they  may 
spend  years  over  those  accounts  of  international  conflicts,  and  treacheries, 
and  intrigues,  and  treaties,  which  fill  historical  works,  without  being 
much  nearer  understanding  the  how  and  the  why  of  social  structures  and 
actions,  and  the  ways  in  which  laws  affect  them.  Nor  does  such  informa- 
tion as  is  picked  up  at  the  factory,  on  'Change,  or  in  the  justice  room,  go 
far  towards  the  required  preparation. 

That  which  is  really  needed  is  a  systematic  study  of  natural  causation 
as  displayed  among  human  beings  socially  aggregated.  Though  a  distinct 
consciousness  of  causation  is  the  last  trait  which  intellectual  progress 
brings — though  with  the  savage  even  a  simple  mechanical  cause  is  not 
conceived  as  such — though  even  among  the  Greeks  the  flight  of  a  spear 
was  thought  of  as  guided  by  a  god — though  from  their  times  down  almost 
to  our  own,  epidemics  have  been  habitually  regarded  as  of  supernatural 
origin — and  though  among  social  phenomena,  the  most  complex  of  all, 
causal  relations  may  be  expected  to  continue  longest  unrecognized;  yet 
in  our  days,  the  existence  of  such  causal  relations  has  become  clear  enough 
to  force  on  all  who  think,  the  inference  that  before  meddling  with  them 
they  should  be  diligently  studied.  The  mere  facts,  now  familiar,  that 
there  is  a  connexion  between  the  number  of  marriages  and  the  price  of 
corn,  and  that  in  the  same  society  during  the  same  generation,  the  ratio 
of  crime  to  population  varies  within  narrow  limits,  should  be  sufficient 
to  make  all  see  that  human  desires,  using  as  guide  such  intellect  as  is 
joined  with  them,  act  with  approximate  uniformity.  It  should  be  in- 
ferred that  among  social  causes,  those  initiated  by  legislation,  similarly 
operating  with  an  average  regularity,  must  not  only  change  men's  actions, 
but,  by  consequence,  change  their  natures — probably  in  ways  not  intended. 
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There  should  be  recognition  of  the  fact  that  social  causation,  more  than 
all  other  causation,  Is  a  fructifying  causation;  and  it  should  be  seen  that 
indirect  and  remote  effects  are  no  less  inevitable  than  proximate  effects. 
I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  denial  of  these  statements  and  inferences. 
But  there  are  beliefs  and  beliefs — some  which  are  held  nominally,  some 
which  influence  conduct  in  small  degrees,  some  which  sway  it  irresistibly 
under  all  circumstances;  and  unhappily  the  beliefs  of  law-makers  re- 
specting causation  in  social  affairs,  are  of  the  superficial  sort.  Let  us 
look  at  some  of  the  truths  which  all  tacitly  admit,  but  which  scarcely  any 
take  account  of  In  legislation. 

There  is  the  indisputable  fact  that  each  human  being  is  in  a  certain 
degree  modifiable,  both  physically  and  mentally.  Every  theory  of  edu- 
cation, every  discipline,  from  that  of  the  arithmetician  to  that  of  the 
prize-fighter,  every  proposed  reward  for  virtue  or  punishment  for  vice, 
implies  the  belief,  embodied  in  sundry  proverbs,  that  the  use  or  disuse 
of  each  faculty,  bodily  or  mental,  is  followed  by  an  adaptive  change 
in  it — loss  of  power  or  gain  of  power,  according  to  demand. 

There  Is  the  fact,  also  in  its  broader  manifestations  universally  recog- 
nized, that  modifications  of  structure,  in  one  way  or  other  produced,  are 
inheritable.  No  one  denies  that  by  the  accumulation  of  small  changes, 
generation  after  generation,  constitution  fits  itself  to  conditions;  so  that 
a  climate  which  is  fatal  to  other  races  is  innocuous  to  the  adapted  race. 
No  one  denies  that  peoples  who  belong  to  the  same  original  stock,  but 
have  spread  into  different  habitats  where  they  have  led  different  lives, 
have  acquired  in  course  of  time  different  aptitudes  and  different  tenden- 
cies. No  one  denies  that  under  new  conditions  new  national  characters 
are  even  now  being  molded ;  as  witness  the  Americans.  And  if  adaptation 
is  everywhere  and  always  going  on,  then  adaptive  modifications  must 
be  set  up  by  every  change  of  social  conditions. 

To  which  there  comes  the  undeniable  corollary  that  every  law  which 
serves  to  alter  men's  modes  of  action — compelling,  or  restraining,  or 
aiding,  in  new  ways — so  affects  them  as  to  cause,  in  course  of  time,  fresh 
adjustments  of  their  natures.  Beyond  any  immediate  effect  wrought, 
there  Is  the  remote  effect,  wholly  ignored  by  most — a  re-molding  of  the 
average  character:  a  re-molding  which  may  be  of  a  desirable  kind  or 
of  an  undesirable  kind,  but  which  in  any  case  is  the  most  important  of 
the  results  to  be  considered. 

Other  general  truths  which  the  citizens,  and  still  more  the  legislator, 
ought  to  contemplate  until  they  become  wrought  into  his  intellectual 
fabric,  are  disclosed  when  we  ask  how  social  activities  are  produced;  and 
when  we  recognize  the  obvious  answer  that  they  are  the  aggregate  results 
of  the  desires  of  individuals  who  are  severally  seeking  satisfactions,  and 
ordinarily  pursuing  the  ways  which,  with  their  pre-existing  habits  and 
thoughts,  seem  the  easiest — following  the  lines  of  least  resistance:   the 
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truths  of  political  economy  being  so  many  sequences.  It  needs  no  proving 
that  social  structures  and  social  actions  must  in  some  way  or  other  be 
the  outcome  of  human  emotions  guided  by  ideas — either  those  of  an- 
cestors or  those  of  living  men.  And  that  the  right  interpretation  of  social 
phenomena  is  to  be  found  in  the  co-operation  of  these  factors  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  follows  inevitably. 

Such  an  interpretation   soon   brings  us  to  the   inference  that  among 
men's    desires   seeking   gratifications,    those   which    have    prompted    their 
private   activities   and   their  spontaneous  co-operations,   have  done   much 
more  towards  social  development  than  those  which  have  worked  through 
governmental  agencies.     That  abundant  crops  now  grow  where  once  only 
wild  berries  could  be  gathered,  is  due  to  the  pursuit  of  individual  satis- 
factions through  many  centuries.     The  progress  from  wigwams  to  good 
houses  has  resulted  from  wishes  to  increase  personal  welfare;  and  towns 
have  arisen  under  the  like  promptings.    Beginning  with  traffic  at  gatherings 
on  occasions  of  religious  festivals,  the  trading  organization,  now  so  exten- 
sive and  complex,  has  been  produced  entirely  by  men's  efforts  to  achieve 
their   private   ends.      Perpetually,    governments   have    thwarted    and    de- 
ranged the  growth,  but  have  in  no  way  furthered  it;  save  by  partially  dis- 
charging  their  proper  function  and  maintaining  social   order.     So,   too, 
with  those  advances  of  knowledge  and  those  improvements  of  appliances, 
by  which  these  structural  changes  and  these  increasing  activities  have  been 
made  possible.     It  is  not  to  the  State  that  we  owe  the  multitudinous 
useful  inventions  from  the  spade  to  the  telephone;  it  was  not  the  State 
which  made  possible  extended  navigation  by  a  developed   astronomy;  it 
was  not  the  State  which  made  the  discoveries  in  physics,  chemistry,  and 
the  rest,  which  guide  modern  manufacturers;  it  was  not  the  State  which 
devised  the  machinery  for  producing  fabrics  of  every  kind,  for  transferring 
men  and  things  from  place  to  place,  and  for  ministering  in  a  thousand 
ways    to    our    comforts.      The    world-wide    transactions    conducted    in 
merchants'  offices,  the  rush  of  traffic  filling  our  streets,  the  retail  distribut- 
ing system  which  brings  everything  within  easy  reach  and  delivers  the 
necessaries  of  life  daily  at  our  doors,  are  not  of  governmental  origin.    All 
these   are   results   of   the   spontaneous    activities   of   citizens,    separate   or 
grouped.     Nay,  to  these  spontaneous  activities  governments  owe  the  very 
means  of  performing  their  duties.     Divest  the  political  machinery  of  all 
those  aids  which   Science  and  Art  have  yielded   it — leave   it  with   those 
only  which  State-officials  have  invented;  and  its  functions  would  cease. 
The  very  language  in  which  its  laws  are  registered  and  the  orders  of  its 
agents  daily  given,  is  an  instrument  not  in  the  remotest  degree  due  to  the 
legislator;  but  is  one  which  has  unawares  grown  up  during  men's  inter- 
course while  pursuing  their  personal  satisfactions. 

And  then  a  truth  to  which  the  foregoing  one  introduces  us,   is  that 
this  spontaneously-formed   social  organization   is   so   bound   together   that 
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you  cannot  act  on  one  part  without  acting  more  or  less  on  all  parts.  We 
see  this  unmistakably  when  a  cotton-famine,  first  paralyzing  certain  manu- 
facturing districts  and  then  affecting  the  doings  of  wholesale  and  retail 
distributors  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  people  they  supply, 
goes  on  to  affect  the  makers  and  distributors,  as  well  as  the  wearers,  oi 
other  fabrics — woollen,  linen,  &c.  Or  we  see  it  when  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  coal,  besides  influencing  domestic  life  everywhere,  hinders  many  of 
our  industries,  raises  the  prices  of  the  commodities  produced,  alters  the 
consumption  of  them,  and  changes  the  habits  of  consumers.  What  we 
see  clearly  in  these  marked  cases  happens  in  every  case,  in  sensible  or  in 
insensible  ways.  And  manifestly,  Acts  of  Parliament  are  among  those 
factors  which,  beyond  the  effects  directly  produced,  have  countless  other 
effects  of  multitudinous  kinds.  As  I  heard  remarked  by  a  distinguished 
professor,  whose  studies  give  ample  means  of  judging — "  When  once  you 
begin  to  interfere  with  the  order  of  Nature  there  is  no  knowing  where 
the  results  will  end."  And  if  this  is  true  of  that  sub-human  order  of 
Nature  to  which  he  referred,  still  more  is  it  true  of  that  order  of  Nature 
existing  in  the  social  arrangements  of  human  beings. 

And  now  to  carry  home  the  conclusion  that  the  legislator  should  bring 
to  his  business  a  vivid  consciousness  of  these  and  other  such  broad  truths 
concerning  the  society  with  which  he  proposes  to  deal,  let  me  present  some- 
what more  fully  one  of  them  not  yet  mentioned. 

The  continuance  of  every  higher  species  of  creature  depends  on  con- 
formity, now  to  one,  now  to  the  other,  of  two  radically-opposed  principles. 
The  early  lives  of  its  members,  and  the  adult  lives  of  its  members,  have  to 
be  dealt  with  in  contrary  ways.  We  will  contemplate  them  in  their  natural 
order. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  facts  is  that  animals  of  superior  types, 
comparatively  slow  in  reaching  maturity,  are  enabled  when  they  have 
reached  it,  to  give  more  aid  to  their  offspring  than  animals  of  inferior 
types.  The  adults  foster  their  young  during  periods  more  or  less  pro- 
longed, while  yet  the  young  are  unable  to  provide  for  themselves;  and  it 
is  obvious  that  maintenance  of  the  species  can  be  secured  only  by  this 
parental  care.  It  requires  no  proving  that  the  blind  unfledged  hedge- 
bird,  or  the  j^oung  puppy  even  after  it  has  acquired  sight,  would  forth- 
with die  if  it  had  to  keep  itself  warm  and  obtain  its  own  food.  The 
gratuitous  aid  must  be  great  in  proportion  as  the  young  one  is  of  little 
worth,  either  to  itself  or  to  others;  and  it  may  diminish  as  fast  as,  by 
increasing  development,  the  young  one  acquires  worth,  at  first  for  self- 
sustentation,  and  by-and-by  for  sustentation  of  others.  That  is  to  say, 
during  immaturity,  benefits  received  must  vary  inversely  as  the  power  or 
ability  of  the  receiver.     Clearly  if  during  this  first  part  of  life  benefits 
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were  proportioned  to  merits,  or  rewards  to  deserts,  the  species  would 
disappear  in  a  generation. 

From  this  regime  of  the  family-group,  let  us  turn  to  the  regime  of 
that  larger  group  formed  by  adult  members  of  the  species.  Ask  what 
happens  when  the  new  individual,  acquiring  complete  use  of  its  powers 
and  ceasing  to  have  parental  aid,  is  left  to  itself.  Now  there  comes  into 
play  a  principle  just  the  reverse  to  that  above  described.  Throughout 
the  rest  of  its  life,  each  adult  gets  benefit  in  proportion  to  merit — reward 
in  proportion  to  desert:  merit  and  desert  in  each  case  being  understood 
as  ability  to  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  life — to  get  food,  to  find  shelter, 
to  escape  enemies.  Placed  in  competition  with  members  of  its  own 
species  and  in  antagonism  with  members  of  other  species,  it  dwindles  and 
gets  killed  off,  or  thrives  and  propagates,  according  as  it  is  ill-endowed  or 
well-endowed.  Manifestly  an  opposite  regime,  could  it  be  maintained, 
would,  in  course  of  time,  be  fatal.  If  the  benefits  received  by  each 
individual  were  proportionate  to  its  inferiority — if,  as  a  consequence, 
multiplication  of  the  inferior  was  furthered,  and  multiplication  of  the 
superior  hindered,  progressive  degradation  would  result;  and  eventually 
the  degenerate  species  would  fail  to  hold  its  ground  in  presence  of  antag- 
onistic species  and  competing  species. 

The  broad  fact  then,  here  to  be  noted,  is  that  Nature's  modes  of  treat- 
ment inside  the  family-group  and  outside  the  family-group  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  one  another;  and  that  the  intrusion  of  either  mode  into  the 
sphere  of  the  other,  would  be  destructive  either  immediately  or  remotely. 

Does  any  one  think  that  the  like  does  not  hold  of  the  human  species? 
He  cannot  deny  that  within  the  human  family,  as  within  any  inferior 
family,  it  would  be  fatal  to  proportion  benefits  to  merits.  Can  he  assert 
that  outside  the  family,  among  adults,  there  should  not  be,  as  throughout 
the  animal  world,  a  proportioning  of  benefits  to  merits?  Will  he  contend 
that  no  mischief  will  result  if  the  lowly  endowed  are  enabled  to  thrive 
and  multiply  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  the  highly  endowed?  A  society 
of  men,  standing  towards  other  societies  in  relations  of  either  antagonism 
or  competition,  may  be  considered  as  a  species,  or,  more  literally,  as  a 
variety  of  a  species ;  and  it  must  be  true  of  it  as  of  other  species  or  varieties, 
that  it  will  be  unable  to  hold  its  own  in  the  struggle  wuth  other  societies, 
if  it  disadvantages  its  superior  units  that  it  may  advantage  its  inferior  units. 
Surely  none  can  fail  to  see  that  were  the  principle  of  family  life  to  be 
adopted  and  fully  carried  out  in  social  life — were  reward  always  great 
in  proportion  as  desert  was  small,  fatal  results  to  the  society  would  quickly 
follow;  and  if  so,  then  even  a  partial  intrusion  of  the  family  regime  into 
the  regime  of  the  State,  will  be  slowly  followed  by  fatal  results.  Society 
in  its  corporate  capacity,  cannot  without  immediate  or  remoter  disaster 
interfere  with   the  play  of   these  opposed   principles  under  which   every 
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species  has  reached  such  fitness  for  its  mode  of  life  as  it  possesses,  and 
under  which  it  maintains  that  fitness. 

I  say  advisedly — society  in  its  corporate  capacity;  not  intending  to 
exclude  or  condemn  aid  given  to  the  inferior  by  the  superior  in  their 
individual  capacities.  Though  when  given  so  indiscriminately  as  to  enable 
the  inferior  to  multiply,  such  aid  entails  mischief;  yet  in  the  absence  of 
aid  given  by  society,  individual  aid,  more  generally  demanded  than  now, 
and  associated  with  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility,  would,  on  the  average, 
be  given  with  the  effect  of  fostering  the  unfortunate  worthy  rather  than 
the  innately  unworthy:  there  being  always,  too,  the  concomitant  social 
benefit  arising  from  culture  of  the  sympathies.  But  all  this  may  be 
admitted  while  asserting  that  the  radical  distinction  between  family-ethics 
and  State-ethics  must  be  m.aintained;  and  that  while  generosity  must  be 
the  essential  principle  of  the  one,  justice  must  be  the  essential  principle 
of  the  other — a  rigorous  maintenance  of  those  normal  relations  among 
citizens  under  which  each  gets  in  return  for  his  labor,  skilled  or  unskilled, 
bodily  or  mental,  as  much  as  is  proved  to  be  its  value  by  the  demand  for 
it:  such  return,  therefore,  as  will  enable  him  to  thrive  and  rear  offspring 
in  proportion  to  the  superiorities  which  make  him  valuable  to  himself 
and  others. 

And  yet.  notwithstanding  the  conspicuousness  of  these  truths,  which 
should  strike  every  one  who  leaves  his  lexicons,  and  his  law-deeds,  and 
his  ledgers,  and  looks  abroad  into  that  natural  order  of  things  under 
which  we  exist,  and  to  which  we  must  conform,  there  is  continual  advocacy 
of  paternal  government.  The  intrusion  of  family-ethics  into  the  ethics 
of  the  State,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  socially  injurious,  is  more  and 
more  demanded  as  the  only  efficient  means  to  social  benefit.  So  far  has 
this  delusion  now  gone,  that  it  vitiates  the  beliefs  of  those  who  might, 
more  than  all  others,  be  thought  safe  from  it.  In  the  essay  to  which  the 
Cobden  Club  awarded  its  prize  in  1880,  there  occurs  the  assertion  that 
"the  truth  of  Free  Trade  is  clouded  over  by  the  laissez-faire  fallacy;" 
and  we  are  told  that  "  we  need  a  great  deal  more  parental  government — 
that  bugbear  of  the  old  economists." 

Vitally  important  as  is  the  truth  above  insisted  upon,  since  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  it  affects  the  entire  fabric  of  political  conclusions  formed, 
I  may  be  excused  if  I  emphasize  it  by  here  quoting  certain  passages 
contained  in  a  work  I  published  in  1851 :  premising,  only,  that  the  reader 
must  not  hold  me  committed  to  such  teleological  implications  as  they 
contain.  After  describing  "  that  state  of  universal  warfare  maintained 
throughout  the  lower  creation,"  and  showing  that  an  average  of  benefit 
results  from  it,  I  have  continued  thus: — 

"  Note  further,  that  their  carnivorous  enemies  not  only  remove  from  herbivor- 
ous herds  individuals  past  their  prime,  but  also  weed  out  the  sickly,  the  mal- 
formed, and  the  least  fleet  or  powerful.    By  the  aid  of  which  purifying  process, 
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as  well  as  by  the  fighting  so  universal  in  the  pairing  season,  all  vitiation  of  the 
race  through  the  multiplication  of  its  inferior  samples  is  prevented;  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  constitution  completely  adapted  to  surrounding  conditions, 
and  therefore  most  productive  of  happiness,  is  ensured. 

"  The  development  of  the  higher  creation  is  a  progress  towards  a  form  of 
being  capable  of  a  happiness  undiminished  by  these  drawbacks.  It  is  in  the  human 
race  that  the  consummation  is  to  be  accomplished.  Civilization  is  the  last  stage 
of  its  accomplishment.  And  the  ideal  man  is  the  man  in  whom  all  the  conditions 
of  that  accomplishment  are  fulfilled.  Meanwhile,  the  well-being  of  existing  hu- 
manity, and  the  unfolding  of  it  into  this  ultimate  perfection,  are  both  secured 
by  that  same  beneficent,  though  severe  discipline,  to  which  the  animate  creation 
at  large  is  subject:  a  discipline  which  is  pitiless  in  the  working  out  of  good:  a 
felicity-pursuing  law  which  never  swerves  for  the  avoidance  of  partial  and  tem- 
porary sufi'ering.  The  poverty  of  the  incapable,  the  distresses  that  come  upon 
the  imprudent,  the  starvation  of  the  idle,  and  those  shoulderings  aside  of  the 
weak  by  the  strong,  which  leave  so  many  '  in  shallows  and  in  miseries,'  are  the 
decrees  of  a  large,  far-seeing  benevolence." 


"  To  become  fit  for  the  social  state,  man  has  not  only  to  lose  his  savageness,  but 

he  has  to  acquire  the  capacities  needful  for  civilized  life.     Power  of  application 

must  be  developed;  such  modification  of  the  intellect  as  shall  qualify  it  for  its 

new  tasks  must  take  place;  and,  above  all,  there  must  be  gained  the  ability  to 

sacrifice  a  small  immediate  gratification  for  a  future  great  one.     The  state  of 

transition  will  of  course  be   an  unhappy  state.     Misery  inevitably  results   from 

incongruity  between  constitution  and  conditions.     All  these  evils  which  afflict  us, 

and  seem  to  the  uninitiated  the  obvious  consequences  of  this  or  that  removable 

cause,  are  unavoidable  attendants  on  the  adaptation  now  in  progress.    Humanity 

is  being  pressed  against  the  inexorable  necessities  of  its  new  position — ^is  being 

moulded  into  harmony  with  them,  and  has  to  bear  the  resulting  unh^ppiness  as 

best  it  can.    The  process  must  be  undergone,  and  the  sufi"erings  must  be  endured. 

No  power  on  earth,  no  cunningly-devised  laws  of  statesmen,  no  world-rectifying 

schemes  of  the  humane,  no  communist  panaceas,  no  reforms  that  men  ever  did 

broach  or  ever  will  broach,  can  diminish  them   one  jot.     Intensified  they  may 

be,  and  are;   and  in  preventing  their  intensification,  the  philanthropic  will  find 

ample   scope   for  exertion.     But  there  is  bound  up  with  the   change   a  normal 

amount  of  suffering,  which  cannot  be  lessened  without  altering  the  very  laws 

of  life." 

******* 

"  Of  course,  in  so  far  as  the  severity  of  this  process  is  mitigated  by  the  spon- 
taneous sympathy  of  men  for  each  other,  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be  mitigated; 
albeit  there  is  unquestionably  harm  done  when  sympathy  is  shown,  without  any 
regard  to  ultimate  results.  But  the  drawbacks  hence  arising  are  nothing  like 
commensurate  with  the  benefits  otherwise  conferred.  Only  when  this  sympathy 
prompts  to  a  breach  of  equity — only  when  it  originates  an  interference  forbidden 
by  the  law  of  equal  freedom — only  when,  by  so  doing,  it  suspends  in  some  par- 
ticular department  of  life  the  relationship  between  constitution  and  conditions, 
does  it  work  pure  evil.  Then,  however,  it  defeats  its  own  end.  Instead  of  dimin- 
ishing suflFering,  it  eventually  increases  it.  It  favors  the  multiplication  of  those 
worst  fitted  for  existence,  and,  by  consequence,  hinders  the  multiplication  of 
those  best  fitted  for  existence — leaving,  as  it  does,  less  room  for  them.  It 
tends  to  fill  the  world  with  those  to  whom  life  will  bring  most  pain,  and  tends 
to  keep  out  of  it  those  to  whom  life  will  bring  most  pleasure.     It  inflicts  positive 
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misery,  and  prevents  positive  happiness." — Social  Statics,  pp.  322-5  and  pp.  380-1 
(edition  of  1851). 

The  lapse  of  a  third  of  a  century  since  these  passages  were  published, 
has  brought  me  no  reason  for  retreating  from  the  position  taken  up  in 
them.  Contrariwise,  it  has  brought  a  vast  amount  of  evidence  strengthen- 
ing that  position.  The  beneficial  results  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
prove  to  be  immeasurably  greater  than  those  above  indicated.  The  process 
of  "  natural  selection,"  as  Mr.  Darwin  called  it,  co-operating  with  a 
tendency  to  variation  and  to  inheritance  of  variations,  he  has  shown  to 
be  a  chief  cause  (though  not,  I  believe,  the  sole  cause)  of  that  evolution 
through  which  all  living  things,  beginning  with  the  lowest  and  diverging 
and  re-diverging  as  they  evolved,  have  reached  their  present  degrees  of 
organization  and  adaptation  to  their  modes  of  life.  So  familiar  has  this 
truth  become  that  some  apology  seems  needed  for  naming  it.  And  yet, 
strange  to  say,  now  that  this  truth  is  recognized  by  most  cultivated  people 
— now  that  the  beneficent  working  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  has  been 
so  impressed  on  them  that,  much  more  than  people  in  past  times,  they 
might  be  expected  to  hesitate  before  neutralizing  its  action — now  more 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world,  are  they  doing  all  they  can 
to  further  survival  of  the  unfittest! 

But  the  postulate  that  men  are  rational  beings,  continually  leads  one 
to  draw  inferences  which  prove  to  be  extremely  wide  of  the  mark. 

"  Yes  truly ;  your  principle  is  derived  from  the  lives  of  brutes,  and  is 
a  brutal  principle.  You  will  not  persuade  me  that  men  are  to  be  under 
the  discipline  which  animals  are  under.  I  care  nothing  for  your  natural- 
history  arguments.  My  conscience  shows  me  that  the  feeble  and  the 
suffering  must  be  helped;  and  if  selfish  people  won't  help  them,  they 
must  be  forced  by  law  to  help  them.  Don't  tell  me  that  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  Is  to  be  reserved  for  the  relations  between  individuals,  and  that 
Governments  must  be  the  administrators  of  nothing  but  hard  justice. 
Every  man  with  sympathy  in  him  must  feel  that  hunger  and  pain  and 
squalor  must  be  prevented;  and  that  if  private  agencies  do  not  suffice, 
then  public  agencies  must  be  established." 

Such  is  the  kind  of  response  which  I  expect  to  be  made  by  nine  out  of 
ten.  In  some  of  them  It  will  doubtless  result  from  a  fellow-feeling  so 
acute  that  they  cannot  contemplate  human  misery  without  an  impatience 
which  excludes  all  thought  of  remote  results.  Concerning  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  rest,  we  may,  however,  be  somewhat  sceptical.  Persons  who 
are  angry  if,  to  maintain  our  supposed  national  "  Interests  "  or  national 
''  prestige f*  those  in  authority  do  not  send  out  thousands  of  men  to  be 
partially  destroyed  while  destroying  other  thousands  of  men  because  we 
suspect  their  Intentions,  or  dislike  their  institutions,  or  want  their  territory, 
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cannot  after  all  be  so  tender  in  feeling  that  contemplating  the  hardships 
of  the  poor  is  intolerable  to  them.  Little  admiration  need  be  felt  for  the 
professed  sympathies  of  people  who  urge  on  a  policy  which  breaks  up 
progressing  societies;  and  who  then  look  on  with  cynical  indifference  at 
the  weltering  confusion  left  behind,  with  all  its  entailed  suffering  and 
death.  Those  who,  when  Boers,  asserting  their  independence,  successfully 
resisted  us,  were  angry  because  British  **  honor  "  was  not  maintained  by 
fighting  to  avenge  a  defeat,  at  the  cost  of  more  mortality  and  misery  to 
our  own  soldiers  and  their  antagonists,  cannot  have  so  much  "  enthusiasm 
of  humanity "  as  protests  like  that  indicated  above  would  lead  one  to 
expect.  Indeed,  along  with  this  sensitiveness  which  it  seems  will  not  let 
them  look  with  patience  on  the  pains  of  *'  the  battle  of  life  "  as  it  quietly 
goes  on  around,  they  appear  to  have  a  callousness  which  not  only  tolerates 
but  enjoys  contemplating  the  pains  of  battles  of  the  literal  kind;  as  one 
sees  in  the  demand  for  illustrated  papers  containing  scenes  of  carnage,  and 
in  the  greediness  with  which  detailed  accounts  of  bloody  engagements  are 
read.  We  may  reasonably  have  our  doubts  about  men  whose  feelings 
are  such  that  they  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  hardships  borne,  mostly 
by  the  idle  and  the  improvident,  and  who,  nevertheless,  have  demanded 
thirty-one  editions  of  The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,  in  which 
they  may  revel  in  accounts  of  slaughter.  Nay,  even  still  more  remarkable 
is  the  contrast  between  the  professed  tender-heartedness  and  the  actual 
hard-heartedness  of  those  who  would  reverse  the  normal  course  of  things 
that  immediate  miseries  may  be  prevented,  even  at  the  cost  of  greater 
miseries  hereafter  produced.  For  on  other  occasions  you  may  hear  them, 
with  utter  disregard  of  bloodshed  and  death,  contend  that  in  the  interests 
of  humanity  at  large,  it  is  well  that  the  inferior  races  should  be  exter- 
minated and  their  places  occupied  by  the  superior  races.  So  that,  marvellous 
to  relate,  though  they  cannot  bear  to  think  of  the  evils  accompanying  the 
struggle  for  existence  as  it  is  carried  on  without  violence  among  individuals 
in  their  own  society,  they  contemplate  with  equanimity  such  evils  in  their 
intense  and  wholesale  forms,  when  inflicted  by  fire  and  sword  on  entire 
communities.  Not  worthy  of  much  respect  then,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  this 
generous  consideration  of  the  inferior  at  home  which  is  accompanied  by 
unscrupulous  sacrifice  of  the  inferior  abroad. 

Still  less  respectable  appears  this  extreme  concern  for  those  of  our 
own  blood  which  goes  along  with  utter  unconcern  for  those  of  other  blood, 
when  we  observe  its  methods.  Did  it  prompt  personal  effort  to  relieve 
the  suffering,  it  would  rightly  receive  approving  recognition.  Were  the 
many  who  express  this  cheap  pity  like  the  few  who  devote  large  parts 
of  their  time  to  aiding  and  encouraging,  and  occasionally  amusing,  those 
who,  by  ill-fortune  or  incapacity,  are  brought  to  lives  of  hardship,  they 
would  be  worthy  of  unqualified  admiration.  The  more  there  are  of  men 
and  women  who  help  the  poor  to  help  themselves — the  more  there  are 
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of  those  whose  sympathy  is  exhibited  directly  and  not  by  proxy,  the  more 
we  may  rejoice.  But  the  immense  majority  of  the  persons  who  wish  to 
mitigate  by  law  the  miseries  of  the  unsuccessful  and  the  reckless,  propose 
to  do  this  in  small  measure  at  their  own  co^t  and  mainly  at  the  cost  of 
others — sometimes  with  their  assent  but  mostly  without.  More  than  this 
is  true;  for  those  who  are  to  be  forced  to  do  so  much  for  the  distressed, 
often  equally  or  more  require  something  doing  for  them.  The  deserving 
poor  are  among  those  who  are  taxed  to  support  the  undeserving  poor.  As, 
under  the  old  Poor  Law,  the  diligent  and  provident  laborer  had  to  pay 
that  the  good-for-nothings  might  not  suffer,  until  frequently  under  this 
extra  burden  he  broke  down  and  himself  took  refuge  in  the  workhouse — as, 
at  present,  the  total  rates  levied  in  large  towns  for  all  public  purposes, 
have  reached  such  a  height  that  they  "  cannot  be  exceeded  without  inflicting 
great  hardship  on  the  small  shop-keepers  and  artisans,  who  already  find  it 
difficult  enough  to  keep  themselves  free  from  the  pauper  taint ;  "  so  in  all 
cases,  the  policy  is  one  which  intensifies  the  pains  of  those  most  deserving 
of  pity,  that  the  pains  of  those  least  deserving  of  pity  may  be  mitigated. 
Men  who  are  so  sympathetic  that  they  cannot  let  the  struggle  for  existence 
bring  on  the  unworthy  the  sufferings  consequent  on  their  incapacity  or 
misconduct,  are  so  unsympathetic  that  they  can,  deliberately,  make  the 
struggle  for  existence  harder  for  the  worthy,  and  inflict  on  them  and  their 
children  artificial  evils  in  addition  to  the  natural  evils  they  have  to  bear ! 

And  here  we  are  brought  round  to  our  original  topic — the  sins  of 
legislators.  Here  there  comes  clearly  before  us  the  commonest  of  the 
transgressions  which  rulers  commit — a  transgression  so  common,  and  so 
sanctified  by  custom,  that  no  one  imagines  it  to  be  a  transgression.  Here 
we  see  that,  as  indicated  at  the  outset.  Government,  begotten  of  aggression 
and  by  aggression,  ever  continues  to  betray  its  original  nature  by  its 
aggressiveness;  and  that  even  what  on  its  nearer  face  seems  beneficence 
only,  shows,  on  its  remoter  face,  not  a  little  maleficence — kindness  at  the 
cost  of  cruelty.  For  is  it  not  cruel  to  increase  the  sufferings  of  the  better 
that  the  sufferings  of  the  worse  may  be  decreased? 

It  is,  indeed,  marvellous  how  readily  we  let  ourselves  be  deceived  by 
words  and  phrases  which  suggest  one  aspect  of  the  facts  while  leaving  the 
opposite  aspect  unsuggested.  A  good  illustration  of  this,  and  one  germane 
to  the  immediate  question,  is  seen  in  the  use  of  the  words  "  protection  " 
and  "  protectionist "  by  the  antagonists  of  free-trade,  and  in  the  tacit 
admission  of  its  propriety  by  free-traders.  While  the  one  party  has 
habitually  ignored,  the  other  party  has  habitually  failed  to  emphasize,  the 
truth  that  this  so-called  protection  always  involves  aggression;  and  that 
the  name  aggressionist  ought  to  be  substituted  for  the  name  protectionist. 
For  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  if,  to  maintain  A's  profit,  B 
is  forbidden  to  buy  of  C,  or  is  fined  to  the  extent  of  the  duty  if  he  buys 
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of  C,  then  B  is  aggressed  upon  that  A  may  be  "  protected."  Nay, 
"  aggressfonfsts  "  is  a  title  doubly  more  applicable  to  the  anti-free-traders 
than  is  the  euphemistic  title  "protectionists;"  since,  that  one  producer 
may  gain,  ten  consumers  are  fleeced. 

Now  just  the  like  confusion  of  ideas,  caused  by  looking  at  one  face 
only  of  the  transaction,  may  be  traced  throughout  all  the  legislation  which 
forcibly  takes  the  property  of  this  man  for  the  purpose  of  giving  gratis 
benefits  to  that  man.  Habitually  when  one  of  the  numerous  measures 
thus  characterized  is  discussed,  the  dominant  thought  is  concerning  the 
pitiable  Jones  who  is  to  be  protected  against  some  evil;  while  no  thought 
is  given  to  the  hard-working  Brown  who  is  aggressed  upon,  often  much 
more  to  be  pitied.  Money  is  exacted  (either  directly  or  through  raised 
rent)  from  the  huckster  who  only  by  extreme  pinching  can  pay  her  way, 
from  the  mason  thrown  out  of  work  by  a  strike,  from  the  mechanic  whose 
savings  are  melting  away  during  an  illness,  from  the  widow  who  washes 
or  sews  from  dawn  to  dark  to  feed  her  fatherless  little  ones;  and  all  that 
the  dissolute  may  be  saved  from  hunger,  that  the  children  of  less  im- 
poverished neighbors  may  have  cheap  lessons,  and  that  various  people, 
mostly  better  off,  may  read  newspapers  and  novels  for  nothing!  The 
error  of  nomenclature  is,  in  one  respect,  more  misleading  than  that  which 
allows  aggressionists  to  be  called  protectionists;  for,  as  just  shown, 
protection  of  the  vicious  poor  involves  aggression  on  the  virtuous  poor. 
Doubtless  it  is  true  that  the  greater  part  of  the  money  exacted  comes 
from  those  who  are  relatively  well-off.  But  this  is  no  consolation  to  the 
ill-off  from  whom  the  rest  is  exacted.  Nay,  if  the  comparison  be  made 
between  the  pressures  borne  by  the  two  classes  respectively,  it  becomes 
manifest  that  the  case  is  even  worse  than  at  first  appears ;  for  while  to  the 
well-off  the  exaction  means  loss  of  luxuries,  to  the  ill-off  it  means  loss 
of  necessaries. 

And  now  see  the  Nemesis  which  is  threatening  to  follow  this  chronic 
sin  of  legislators.  They  and  their  class,  in  common  with  all  owners  of 
property,  are  in  danger  of  suffering  from  a  sweeping  application  of  that 
general  principle  practically  asserted  by  each  of  these  confiscating  Acts  of 
Parliament.  For  what  is  the  tacit  assumption  on  which  such  Acts 
proceed?  It  is  the  assumption  that  no  man  has  any  claim  to  his  property, 
not  even  to  that  which  he  has  earned  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  save  by 
permission  of  the  community;  and  that  the  community  may  cancel  the 
claim  to  any  extent  it  thinks  fit.  No  defence  can  be  made  for  this 
appropriation  of  A's  possessions  for  the  benefit  of  B,  save  one  which  sets 
out  with  the  postulate  that  society  as  a  whole  has  an  absolute  right  over 
the  possessions  of  each  member.  And  now  this  doctrine,  which  has  been 
tacitly  assumed,  is  being  openly  proclaimed.  Mr.  George  and  his  friends, 
Mr.  Hyndman  and  his  supporters,  are  pushing  the  theory  to  its  logical 
issue.    They  have  been  instructed  by  examples,  yearly  increasing  in  number, 
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that  the  individual  has  no  rights  but  what  the  community  may  equitably 
over-ride ;  and  they  are  now^  saying — "  It  shall  go  hard  but  we  w^ill  better 
the  instruction,"  and  abolish  individual  rights  altogether. 

Legislative  misdeeds  of  the  classes  above  Indicated  are  in  large  measure 
explained,  and  reprobation  of  them  mitigated,  v^hen  we  look  at  the  matter 
from  afar  off.  They  have  their  root  in  the  error  that  society  is  a  manu- 
facture ;  whereas  It  Is  a  growth.  Neither  the  culture  of  past  times  nor  the 
culture  of  the  present  time,  has  given  to  any  considerable  number  of  people 
a  scientific  conception  of  a  society — a  conception  of  it  as  having  a  natural 
structure  in  which  all  its  institutions,  governmental,  religious,  industrial, 
commercial,  &c.,  are  Interdependently  bound — a  structure  which  Is  in  a 
sense  organic.  Or  if  such  a  conception  Is  nominally  entertained,  it  Is  not 
entertained  in  such  way  as  to  be  operative  on  conduct.  Contrariwise, 
Incorporated  humanity  Is  very  commonly  thought  of  as  though  it  were 
like  so  much  dough  which  the  cook  can  mould  as  she  pleases  into  pie- 
crust, or  puff,  or  tartlet.  The  communist  shows  us  unmistakably  that 
he  thinks  of  the  body  politic  as  admitting  of  being  shaped  thus  or  thus 
at  will;  and  the  tacit  Implication  of  many  Acts  of  Parliament  Is  that 
aggregated  men,  twasted  into  this  or  that  arrangement,  will  remain  as 
intended. 

It  may  Indeed  be  said  that,  even  Irrespective  of  this  erroneous  conception 
of  a  society  as  a  plastic  mass  instead  of  as  an  organized  body,  facts  forced 
on  his  attention  hour  by  hour  should  make  every  one  sceptical  as  to  the 
success  of  this  or  that  proposed  way  of  changing  a  people's  actions.  Alike 
to  the  citizen  and  to  the  legislator,  home-experiences  daily  supply  proofs 
that  the  conduct  of  human  beings  baulks  calculation.  He  has  given  up 
the  thought  of  managing  his  wife  and  lets  her  manage  him.  Children  on 
whom  he  has  tried  now  reprimand,  now  punishment,  now  suasion,  now 
reward,  do  not  respond  satisfactorily  to  any  method;  and  no  expostulation 
prevents  their  mother  from  treating  them  in  ways  he  thinks  mischievous. 
So,  too,  his  dealings  with  his  servants,  whether  by  reasoning  or  by  scolding, 
rarely  succeed  for  long;  the  falling  short  of  attention,  or  punctuality,  or 
cleanliness,  or  sobriety,  leads  to  constant  changes.  Yet,  difficult  as  he 
finds  it  to  deal  with  humanity  in  detail,  he  is  confident  of  his  ability  to 
deal  with  embodied  humanity.  Citizens,  not  one-thousandth  of  whom  he 
knows,  not  one-hundredth  of  whom  he  ever  saw,  and  the  great  mass  of 
whom  belong  to  classes  having  habits  and  modes  of  thought  of  which  he 
has  but  dim  notions,  he  feels  sure  will  act  In  ways  he  foresees,  and  fulfil 
ends  he  wishes.  Is  there  not  a  marvellous  Incongruity  between  premises 
and  conclusion? 

One  might  have  expected  that  whether  they  observed  the  implications 
of  these  domestic  failures,  or  whether  they  contemplated  in  every  news- 
paper the  indications  of  a  social  life  too  vast,  too  varied,  too  involved,  to 
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be  even  vaguely  pictured  in  thought,  men  vv^ould  have  entered  on  the 
business  of  law-making  with  the  greatest  hesitation.  Yet  in  this  more 
than  anything  else  do  they  show  a  confident  readiness.  Nowhere  is  there 
so  astounding  a  contrast  between  the  difficulty  of  the  task  and  the  unpre- 
paredness  of  those  who  undertake  it.  Unquestionably  among  monstrous 
beliefs  one  of  the  most  monstrous  is  that  while  for  a  simple  handicraft, 
such  as  shoemaking,  a  long  apprenticeship  is  needful,  the  sole  thing  which 
needs  no  apprenticeship  is  making  a  nation's  laws! 

Summing  up  the  results  of  the  discussion,  may  we  not  reasonably 
say  that  there  lie  before  the  legislator  several  open  secrets,  which  yet  are 
so  open  that  they  ought  not  to  remain  secrets  to  one  who  undertakes  the 
vast  and  terrible  responsibility  of  dealing  with  millions  upon  millions  of 
human  beings  by  measures  which,  if  they  do  not  conduce  to  their  happiness, 
will  increase  their  miseries  and  accelerate  their  deaths? 

There  is  first  of  all  the  undeniable  truth,  conspicuous  and  yet  absolutely 
ignored,  that  there  are  no  phenomena  which  a  society  presents  but  what 
have  their  origins  in  the  phenomena  of  individual  human  life,  which  again 
have  their  roots  in  vital  phenomena  at  large.  And  there  is  the  inevitable 
implication  that  unless  these  vital  phenomena,  bodily  and  mental,  are 
chaotic  in  their  relations  (a  supposition  excluded  by  the  very  maintenance 
of  life)  the  resulting  phenomena  cannot  be  wholly  chaotic:  there  must  be 
some  kind  of  order  in  the  phenomena  which  grow  out  of  them  when 
associated  human  beings  have  to  co-operate.  Evidently,  then,  when  one 
who  has  not  studied  such  resulting  phenomena  of  social  order,  undertakes 
to  regulate  society,  he  is  pretty  certain  to  work  mischiefs. 

In  the  second  place,  apart  from  a  priori  reasoning,  this  conclusion 
should  be  forced  on  the  legislator  by  comparisons  of  societies.  It  ought 
to  be  sufficiently  manifest  that  before  meddling  with  the  details  of  social 
organization,  inquiry  should  be  made  whether  social  organization  has  a 
natural  history;  and  that  to  answer  this  inquiry,  it  would  be  well,  setting 
out  with  the  simplest  societies,  to  see  in  what  respects  social  structures 
agree.  Such  comparative  sociology,  pursued  to  a  very  small  extent,  shows 
a  substantial  uniformity  of  genesis.  The  habitual  existence  of  chieftain- 
ship, and  the  establishment  of  chiefly  authority  by  war;  the  rise  everywhere 
of  the  medicine  man  and  priest;  the  presence  of  a  cult  having  in  all  places 
the  same  fundamental  traits;  the  traces  of  division  of  labor,  early  dis- 
played, which  gradually  become  more  marked;  and  the  various  complica- 
tions, political,  ecclesiastical,  industrial,  which  arise  as  groups  are 
compounded  and  re-compounded  by  war;  prove  to  any  who  compare  them 
that,  apart  from  all  their  special  differences,  societies  have  general 
resemblances  in  their  modes  of  origin  and  development.  They  present 
traits  of  structure  showing  that  social  organization  has  laws  which  over- 
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ride  individual  wills;  and  laws  the  disregard  of  which  must  be  fraught 
with  disaster. 

And  then,  in  the  third  place,  there  is  that  mass  of  guiding  information 
yielded  by  the  records  of  legislation  in  our  own  country  and  in  other 
countries,  which  still  more  obviously  demands  attention.  Here  and  else- 
where, attempts  of  multitudinous  kinds,  made  by  kings  and  statesmen, 
have  failed  to  do  the  good  intended  and  have  worked  unexpected  evils. 
Century  after  century  new  measures  like  the  old  ones,  and  other  measures 
akin  in  principle,  have  again  disappointed  hopes  and  again  brought  disaster. 
And  yet  it  is  thought  neither  by  electors  nor  by  those  they  elect,  that  there 
is  any  need  for  systematic  study  of  that  law-making  which  in  bygone  ages 
went  on  working  the  ill-being  of  the  people  when  it  tried  to  achieve  their 
well-being.  Surely  there  can  be  no  fitness  for  legislative  functions  without 
wide  knowledge  of  those  legislative  experiences  which  the  past  has 
bequeathed. 

Reverting,  then,  to  the  analogy  drawn  at  the  outset,  we  must  say 
that  the  legislator  is  morally  blameless  or  morally  blameworthy,  according 
as  he  has  or  has  not  acquainted  himself  with  these  several  classes  of  facts. 
A  physician  who,  after  years  of  study,  has  gained  a  competent  knowledge 
of  physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics,  is  not  held  criminally  responsible 
if  a  man  dies  under  his  treatment:  he  has  prepared  himself  as  well  as  he 
can,  and  has  acted  to  the  best  of  his  judgment.  Similarly  the  legislator 
whose  measures  produce  evil  instead  of  good,  notwithstanding  the  extensive 
and  methodic  inquiries  which  helped  him  to  decide,  cannot  be  held  to 
have  committed  more  than  an  error  of  reasoning.  Contrariwise,  the 
legislator  who  is  wholly  or  in  great  part  uninformed  concerning  the  masses 
of  facts  which  he  must  examine  before  his  opinion  on  a  proposed  law  can 
be  of  any  value,  and  who  nevertheless  helps  to  pass  that  law,  can  no 
more  be  absolved  if  misery  and  mortality  result,  than  the  journeyman 
druggist  can  be  absolved  when  death  is  caused  by  the  medicine  he  ignorantly 
prescribes. 
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RELIGIOUS  DEMOCRACY 

Lincoln  Colcord 


EDWARD  LEWIS,  in  a  paper  *  which  recently  appeared 
in  one  of  our  most  influential  periodicals,  puts  a  case  the 
main  argument  of  which  would  be  hard  to  controvert. 
The  article  strikes  me  so  forcibly,  it  illuminates  so  clearly  one 
of  my  firmest  convictions,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  stating  my 
sole  issue  with  Mr.  Lewis.  Only  the  word  which  excites  us 
deeply,  brings  out  the  right  spirit  of  argumentation.  We  long 
to  talk  with  that  man,  without  loss  of  time.  And  what  we  long 
to  say  is  not  praise,  or  gratitude,  or  any  pleasant  harmony, 
for  these  are  merely  the  insignificant  nothings  of  good  manners; 
but  what  we  really  long  to  speak  of  is  our  disagreement.  To 
cavil  or  blackguard  is  not  to  criticize.  These  touch  the  nature 
of  intolerance,  and  block  the  path  of  understanding;  they  have 
already  thrown  out  the  whole  because  they  cannot  take  the  part. 
But  him  we  love  we  criticize  severely;  the  main  body  of  him  has 
entered  into  us;  and  the  part  we  cannot  take  is  the  very  part 
which  interests  us  most  of  all. 

At  the  opening  of  one  of  his  last  paragraphs,  after  having 
demonstrated,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  candid  mind,  that  the 
Church  has  no  place  for  freedom  of  thought  and  that  present 
conditions  in  the  professional  ministry  tend  only  to  stultify  this 
quality  in  a  man,  Mr.  Lewis  says:  "  It  may  be  admitted  that  the 
(Church)  organization  is  necessary."  He  then  goes  on  to  out- 
line a  scheme  wherein  there  would  be  the  regular  Church  insti- 

*  The  Professional  Ministry,  by  Ekiward  Lewis,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Novem- 
ber, 191$, 
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tution,  "  conducted  with  business  acumen,  professional  skill,  and 
by  trained  expert  men  " ;  and  all  to  be  served  spontaneously  and 
intermittently,  in  a  preaching  capacity,  by  an  itinerant  prophet, 
a  Man  of  God.  I  must  quote  freely  from  this  paragraph,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  question  of  a  confounding  of  terms. 
"  Let  the  Church  get  its  organizer;  let  him  be  called  pastor,  min- 
ister, secretary,  superintendent,  overseer  (bishop),  or  whatever 
title  is  most  suitable ;  let  him  be  the  professional  man.  .  .  .  But 
the  Man  of  God  must  be  outside  the  organization.  .  .  .  Let  him 
issue  out  of  the  wilderness,  and  come  to  the  people,  gathered  to 
meet  him,  with  all  the  freshness,  power,  eternity  of  the  wilderness 
upon  him.  It  does  not  require  much  imagination  to  overhear  a 
busy,  careworn,  weary,  world-entangled  people  saying  to  each 
other  in  anticipation  of  such  an  assemblage  of  themselves  to- 
gether, *  The  Man  of  God  will  be  with  us  ' ;  and  they  will  say  it 
with  a  strange  throbbing  expectation  in  the  heart  and  a  lighting 
up  of  the  eyes.  .  .  .'* 

Before  we  go  farther,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  there  is 
a  bare  possibility  that  the  paragraph  in  question  was  written  in 
subtlest  irony,  to  disclose  the  impracticability  of  the  only  alterna- 
tive save  decay  which  confronts  the  Church  organization  to-day. 
Reading  the  words  over  carefully,  I  sometimes  think  that  I 
detect  such  a  tone,  a  note  of  the  most  delicate  sarcasm.  Mr. 
Lewis  does  not  hesitate,  in  the  very  next  paragraph,  to  lay  down 
the  plain  alternative :  "  Then  you  had  better  get  the  chalk,  and 
write  *  Ichabod.'  "  And  yet,  I  am  not  sure.  His  tense  is  wrong 
for  irony.  He  says,  "  Let  there  be  this  and  that.  .  .  .  Let 
the  Man  of  God  do  thus  and  so."  Is  it  a  command? — one  won- 
ders. But  when  he  comes  to  this :  "  It  does  not  require  much 
imagination  to  overhear  a  busy,  careworn,  weary,  world-en- 
tangled people  saying  to  each  other,  *  The  Man  of  God  will  be 
with  us  '  '* — then,  I  think,  he  has  pretty  definitely  taken  his 
stand,  and  we  may  consider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  attack  him 
there.    If  this  is  irony,  it  is  altogether  too  well  concealed. 

For  I  submit  that  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  imagination — 
far  more  than  I  can  muster — to  overhear  any  such  sentiment 
as  Mr.  Lewis  has  put  upon  the  lips  of  his  people.  Or  rather, 
using  the  word  in  another  and  baser  sense,  it  may  be  only 
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imagination  which  could  possibly  overhear  such  a  declaration. 
In  view  of  the  situation  as  laid  down,  and  with  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  I  think  that  '*  a  busy,  careworn,  weary, 
world-entangled  people  '*  would  be  much  more  likely  to  cry  out 
those  other  words  previously  quoted  by  Mr.  Lewis :  "  Come,  let 
us  kill  him  I  **  And  I  think  that  the  "  strange  throbbing  expecta- 
tion in  the  heart "  would  more  likely  be  an  impulse  of  virtuous 
indignation  than  of  joy;  and  that  the  '*  lighting  up  of  the  eyes  " 
would  spring  from  hate  rather  than  from  love. 

Strictly  speaking,  is  it  possible  for  a  financial  institution  to 
harbor  the  Man  of  God  in  any  form?  That  is  to  say,  is  it  pos- 
sible for  a  people  who  support  and  who  require  such  an  organi- 
zation, to  demand  at  the  same  time,  or  to  brook,  the  Man  of 
God?  In  plain  words,  can  the  true  and  outright  God  be  heard 
in  a  house  that  costs  money,  any  more  than  He  can  be  preached 
for  pay?  I  think  not;  I  think  that  this  is  literally  what  Christ 
preached;  and  I  think  that  anything  short  of  this  absolute  decla- 
ration is  in  greater  or  less  degree  a  compromise. 


II 


The  Church  institution  is  not  a  sentient  being;  it  has  no 
volition,  no  substance,  no  intrinsic  state.  It  is  merely  the  sum 
of  the  volitions  and  intrinsic  states  of  the  people  who  support 
and  form  it;  and  it  very  clearly  reflects  the  thoughts,  opinions, 
sentiments,  beliefs,  even  the  instinctive  impulses,  of  these  people. 
If,  then,  we  define  the  Church,  we  are  defining  the  people;  the 
Church  is,  in  this  sense,  a  symbol  of  the  living  forces  centred 
within  it.  If  the  Church  is  bigoted,  it  means  that  the  people  are 
bigoted;  if  the  Church  is  liberal,  it  means  that  the  people  are 
liberal.  And  if  the  Church  is  worldly,  it  means  that  the  people 
are  worldly.  The  Church  may  not  in  the  slightest  degree  be 
separated  in  thought  from  the  people.  In  the  fullest  and  most 
literal  sense,  it  is  the  people;  and  does  not  exist  except  as  a 
convenient  figure  whereby  to  express  the  elements  of  life  and 
human  nature. 

Now,  Mr.  Lewis  has  stated  in  no  unequivocal  language  the 
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defects  and  wrong  tendencies  of  the  present-day  Church  organi- 
zation. This  organization,  an  outgrowth  of  a  financial  exigency, 
must  be  successful  at  almost  any  cost.  In  the  pursuit  of  material 
success,  it  crushes  out  the  impulses  of  the  prophetic  spirit  in  its 
ministry.  It  is  content  to  be  a  palliative  rather  than  a  creative 
and  reconstructive  force.  It  dares  not  offend  that  majority-ten- 
dency in  human  society  upon  which  its  life  mainly  depends.  To 
this  end,  it  sacrifices  what  is  always  the  easiest  thing  to  sacrifice, 
the  spirit;  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  spirit  is  its  sole  osten- 
sible stand.  It  has  raised  up  its  own  close  convention,  to  which 
it  demands  the  strictest  adherence  on  the  part  of  servants  and 
followers.  Like  all  of  man's  conventions,  this  one  is  the  sworn 
enemy  of  freedom  of  initiative,  in  thought  or  in  action.  For  the 
conventions  well  recognize,  and  put  down  as  their  first  tenet,  the 
truth  that  freedom  is  dangerous  to  them.  Their  opposition  goes 
even  farther;  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  in  antagonism  to  freedom 
that  the  conventions  had  their  birth.  Thus  the  conventions  have 
faithfully  denied  their  true  poets,  and  the  Church  has  religiously 
stoned  its  true  prophets — to  assimilate  them  grudgingly,  in  as 
slight  a  degree  as  proved  possible,  when  it  became  plain  that 
the  people  were  swinging  their  way.  And  thus  it  is  that  the 
Christian  Church,  the  financial  institution  founded  in  the  name  of 
Christ  crucified,  has  never  followed  Christ's  outright  teachings 
(since  it  could  not,  in  the  inherent  terms  of  the  case)  ;  and  that  it 
has  latterly  become  (if,  indeed,  it  has  not  always  been),  the 
identical  institution  which  Christ  came  to  preach  against — the 
real  stronghold  of  materialism,  the  organization  of  the  Pharisees. 
I  have  been  speaking  of  the  Church  in  the  common  symbolical 
sense,  using  it  as  a  concrete  representation  of  a  multitude  of  in- 
dividual life-forces.  Both  thought  and  phraseology  fall  naturally 
into  the  beaten  path;  but  nevertheless,  it  is  this  habit  of  personi- 
fying the  Church,  of  thinking  of  it  as  something  which  plans, 
proposes,  acts,  instigates,  compromises,  and  as  a  living  entity 
which  claims  our  loyalty  or  even  our  belief,  that  has  led  to  a 
large  share  of  the  bitterness  of  religious  controversies.  There 
are  many  sincere  people  who  not  only  will  take  violent  exception 
to  my  statements  regarding  the  Church,  but  who  also  will  feel 
deeply  wounded  by  them,  as  if  I  had  been  guilty  of  sacrilege, 
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and  had  defiled  the  tangible  person  of  God.  Let  me  repeat,  the 
Church  seems  to  me  nothing  but  a  symbol ;  and  It  Is  In  this  atti- 
tude that  I  would  have  my  words  judged.  Even  as  a  symbol, 
the  Church  represents  wholly  human  affairs.  It  represents  man's 
idea  of  God,  which  may  or  may  not  be  godly.  Put  Into  literal 
phraseology,  the  gist  of  my  previous  statement  would  run  some- 
thing as  follows:  The  great  majority  of  people  are  conven- 
tional; they  demand  an  organization  for  the  protection  of  their 
conventions;  it  happens  that  the  following  of  a  certain  outright 
and  uncompromising  Idealist  grows  enormously,  endangering  the 
very  foundations  of  the  established  order,  of  the  conventions  of 
materialism;  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  for  the  dwindling 
majority  to  institute  an  organization  in  this  man's  name,  holding 
his  followers  and  directing  them  In  proper  channels,  and  gradu- 
ally modifying  his  teachings  so  that  the  conventions  shall  remain 
unharmed  and  essentially  unchanged;  from  all  of  which  It  natu- 
rally comes  about  (in  fact,  it  could  not  very  well  be  otherwise) 
that  this  organization,  whose  main  purpose  is  to  fit  the  idealist's 
words  to  the  majority-tendency  Instead  of  outrlghtly  to  fulfil  the 
idealist's  plain  words,  is  exactly  the  organization  which  the 
idealist  preached  against.  But  this  is  nothing  but  an  Indictment 
of  man's  majority-tendency — the  very  Indictment  which  the  ideal- 
ist in  question  brought;  the  name  of  God  has  not  entered  into 
the  discussion. 

However  it  may  appear  to  him,  Mr.  Lewis  is  very  definitely 
preaching  against  the  whole  spirit  of  pharlsaism  and  conven- 
tionality which  seeks  protection  In  organization,  and  makes  of 
organization  an  instrument  wherewith  to  perpetuate  its  own  type 
and  design.  We  all  know  what  it  Is;  and  It  is  unquestionably 
the  spirit  which  rules  the  world.  It  is  the  majority-spirit  In 
church.  In  state.  In  business,  in  society,  in  all  of  the  Intricate 
affairs  of  civilization.  Nationalism  Is  its  greatest  and  noblest 
manifestation;  efliciency  is  its  modern  shibboleth;  trade  Is  its 
fountain  head;  money  Is  Its  sole  medium.  It  Is  a  spirit  altogether 
of  material,  of  the  body  and  the  things  of  the  body,  of  the  world 
and  the  things  of  the  world.  It  Is  the  only  spirit  which  gains 
a  hearing;  for  none  but  organization-thoughts  are  tolerated  by 
an  organized  world.     It  is  the  most  far-reaching,  subtle  Influence 
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in  human  life.  It  is  the  influence  which  educates  the  young. 
The  opposition  is  negligible,  and  totally  disorganized;  a  cry  in 
the  night,  that  passes  over.  No  true  spiritual  movement  has 
ever  had  an  organization. 

A  cry  in  the  night,  that  passes  over ;  but,  mark  well,  it  shall 
return  out  of  the  sky,  to  be  caught  up  by  the  multitude,  to  shake 
and  change  the  world.  For  here  we  touch  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  lesson  of  human  endeavor.  While  we  have  all 
faith  that  the  spiritual  state  of  man  advances,  and  that  the 
world  is  better  than  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago;  and  while 
it  is  true  that  throughout  this  period  the  spirit  of  organization 
and  conventions  of  material  have  ruled  mankind;  yet  it  is  plainly 
to  be  seen,  in  wonder  and  thanksgiving,  that  every  item  of 
man's  true  progress  and  every  benefit  that  has  ultimately  reached 
humanity,  has  had  its  origin  with  the  disorganizers.  This  is 
the  simple  explanation  of  an  apparently  vital  discrepancy.  It 
explains,  as  well,  the  appalling  slowness  of  man's  spiritual  prog- 
ress; the  dead  load  of  organization  has  weighed  upon  him  at 
every  step.  The  disorganizer  is  the  idealist;  the  organizer  is 
the  materialist.  The  disorganizer  is  the  leader;  the  organizer 
is  the  follower — after  it  has  been  proven  safe  to  follow,  or 
after  no  other  way  remains.  The  disorganizer  is  the  very  small 
minority,  the  organizer  the  vast  majority;  and  yet  the  disorgan- 
izer has  lifted  up  the  world  against  its  will.  This  is  the  power 
of  true  ideas. 

It  may  be  argued  here  that  organization  has  been  necessary 
to  accomplish  results,  and  that  without  organization  all  the  truth 
of  the  disorganizers  would  have  been  lost  to  the  world.  The 
very  results  disprove  the  claim.  Results  are  not  necessary. 
What  are  results  but  triumphs  of  organization?  If  the  work 
of  organization  in  saving  Christ's  truth  has  been  to  change  it  to 
fit  the  majority-tendency,  then  Christ's  truth  has  been  lost  to 
the  world,  instead  of  saved,  through  the  organization.  You  can- 
not prove  how  fully  Christ's  truth  would  have  lived  without  the 
organization.  The  main  result  that  any  organization  is  bent 
upon,  is  to  perpetuate  itself;  the  truth  is  incidental.  We  know 
what  hundreds  of  outright  disorganizers  have  proposed;  and 
we  know  how  little  of  this  the  spirit  of  organization  has  per- 
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mitted  to  slip  through.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  great 
deal  more  of  it  would  not  have  been  realized  by  a  world  of  free- 
thinkers? The  world  is  not  a  world  of  free-thinkers,  is  the 
answer.  Very  true;  but  we  are  trying  to  make  it  one.  This  is 
the  proposition  we  originally  started  with.  You  are  personifying 
the  organization  again;  you  are  thinking  of  separating  it  from 
the  people,  of  taking  it  away  from  them.  But  no  one  wants 
to  do  away  with  organization  in  a  world  where  the  spirit  of 
organization  remains  among  men.  It  is  the  spirit  of  organiza- 
tion itself  that  we  want  to  do  away  with.  The  other  would  be 
chaos  indeed;  precisely  the  chaos  that  you  are  thinking  of.  You 
have  not  visualized  an  actual  free-thinking  world. 


Ill 


In  view  of  the  foregoing  analysis,  is  not  the  ideal  scheme 
proposed  by  Mr.  Lewis  a  fundamental  contradiction  of  human 
terms?  He  dreams  of  a  people  on  the  one  hand  purely  spiritual, 
ready  to  hear  the  Man  of  God;  and  on  the  other  hand  firmly 
materialistic,  demanding  an  efficient  organization.  But  would 
not  the  first  thing  which  the  Man  of  God  preached  against,  when 
he  came  in  from  the  wilderness,  be  the  organization?  Could 
he  rest  until  he  had  spoken  his  mind? — can  the  war  between 
truth  and  compromise,  freedom  and  organization,  ever  cease, 
until  one  or  the  other  of  them  has  passed  away?  It  is  inherent 
in  their  two  separate  natures,  like  the  antagonism  of  water  and 
fire.  Is  not  the  organization  as  it  stands  exactly  what  a  **  busy, 
careworn,  weary,  world-entangled  people  "  want?  They  have 
been  perfectly  free  for  a  long  time  to  develop  it;  they  have  had 
generations  of  religious  tolerance,  of  scientific  education,  of  op- 
portunity such  as  the  world  never  saw  before.  The  modern 
Church  organization  is  the  result;  in  which  the  organization  has 
triumphed  over  the  faith,  the  material  over  the  spiritual.  It 
quiets  and  soothes  them,  gives  them  complacence  in  their  works, 
and  softens  all  uncomfortable  analogies.  It  is  a  shield  against 
the  keenest  thrusts  of  truth;  a  new  way  out  for  them  who 
otherwise  must  stand  and  draw.     Its  message  is,  "  Conform." 
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Is  it  not  definitely  from  all  this  that  the  Man  of  God  would 
issue  from  the  wilderness  to  turn  the  people,  as  Christ  came 
long  ago?  Would  not  his  suffering  himself  to  become  in  the  least 
degree  a  working  part  of  the  organization  be  a  compromise,  a 
denial  of  his  Godhead?  And  would  not  the  people  who  at  the 
same  time  welcomed  the  Man  of  God  and  supported  the  organi- 
zation, be  nothing  but  an  assemblage  of  hypocrites?  For  how 
could  they  listen  to  the  one,  and  go  on  with  the  other?  Either 
the  spirit  or  the  flesh  must  be  paramount,  in  nations,  races,  in- 
dividuals; in  this  design,  there  is  no  middle  ground.  Ye  cannot 
serve  God  and  Mammon. 

Mr.  Lewis  would  have  men  think  for  themselves;  and  yet 
he  would  have  them  organize.  But  the  organizer,  the  conven- 
tionalist, the  "  busy,  careworn,  weary,  world-entangled  "  man, 
emphatically  does  not  want  to  think  for  himself;  and  this  is  pre- 
cisely how  the  Church  acquires  its  power.  It  does  his  thinking 
for  him;  and  if  the  word  is  carefully  tempered  and  considered, 
he  is  glad  to  pay.  The  whole  point  of  the  matter  is  that  he 
need  not  be  busy,  or  careworn,  or  weary,  or  world-entangled,  in 
the  sense  that  Mr.  Lewis  has  in  mind;  he  does  it  all  from 
choice,  and  likes  it  better  than  anything  in  his  life.  He  prefers 
to  be  a  unit  in  the  majority-tendency.  We  are  not  speaking  of 
the  poor;  the  poor  were  estranged  from  the  churches  long  ago, 
and  the  problem  of  the  Church  is  entirely  a  middle-class  affair. 
The  Man  of  God  would  disturb  the  middle  classes  terribly;  and 
since  they  control  the  organization,  they  would  not  permit  such 
words.  Men  who  think  for  themselves,  act  for  themselves,  and 
are  eternally  disorganized — they  only  are  strong  enough  to  hear 
the  Man  of  God.  To  lift  the  people  to  their  spiritual  level,  to 
bring  the  party  of  those  who  think  for  themselves,  into  any  great 
majority,  would  automatically  do  away  with  the  spirit  of  organ- 
ization among  men. 

There  probably  are  few  Men  of  God  born  into  any  genera- 
tion; the  deep  spiritual  struggle  so  graphically  depicted  by  Mr. 
Lewis  comes  but  seldom  in  its  full  intensity  to  man.  Neverthe- 
less, all  of  us  have  our  measure  of  divinity;  and  according  to 
that  measure  we  have  felt  the  same  high  impulses  and  suffered 
the  $ame  struggle.     Particularly  in  the  professional  ministry, 
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I  feel  that  this  must  be  so.  I  doubt  if  there  may  be  found  a  single 
minister  throughout  the  organization  who  has  not,  according  to 
his  lights,  faced  the  same  problem  which  confronts  so  sternly 
the  Man  of  God;  who  has  not  at  some  time  chafed  under  the 
limitations  of  his  position,  passed  through  his  period  of  rebellion, 
come  at  last  to  see  the  inevitableness  of  the  situation,  and  ar- 
ranged between  himself  and  God  his  measure  of  spiritual  com- 
promise. What  is  this  but  plainly  to  admit,  however  faithfully 
we  may  conceal  the  admission,  however  far  we  may  relegate  it 
into  the  background  of  consciousness,  that  the  Church  is  a  force 
antagonistic  to  free  truth ;  that  the  organization,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, is  nothing  but  the  world?  This  brings  us  directly  to  the  lay- 
man's problem,  and  makes  the  minister  and  the  layman  brothers 
in  misfortune.  For  it  is  with  this  force  called  "  the  world  "  that 
the  layman  sooner  or  later  makes  his  compromise ;  he  lays  aside 
his  youthful  dreams,  learns  the  hard  lesson  of  human  selfishness 
and  unfriendliness,  and  finds  that  he  must  look  out  for  himself 
first  of  all.  To  this  end,  true  ideals  and  outright  Christianity 
must  be  laid  aside.  Only  the  Man  of  God,  be  he  minister  or 
layman,  dares  to  hold  his  dreams  entire,  and  refuses  to  make 
the  compromise.  The  price  in  life-pain  is  incalculable,  but  it  must 
be  paid.  And  the  sad  part  of  it  is  that  the  world,  like  the  Church, 
is  not  an  entity,  has  no  intrinsic  power — is  just  a  symbol  of  the 
majority-tendency,  and  need  not  be  at  all  as  it  stands. 

I  cannot  but  feel  that  throughout  his  idea  for  the  union  of  the 
Man  of  God  with  the  organization,  Mr.  Lewis  unconsciously  is 
making  a  concession  to  his  own  past  training.  One  can  under- 
stand how  it  is  with  him.  He  has  been  in  the  ministry;  he  broke 
with  the  Church  under  pressure  of  the  profoundest  convictions, 
and  with,  we  may  know,  the  sorest  travail  of  the  spirit.  He 
began  to  preach  against  the  organization  which  had  oppressed 
him.  But  against  the  idea  itself  of  all  Church  organization  he 
is  not  ready  to  preach.  The  habits  of  life  and  thought  are 
strong;  the  present  and  tangible  benefits  to  the  people  flowing 
out  of  the  Church  organization  cannot  fail  to  be  a  predominant 
factor  with  one  who  has  lived  in  the  ministry;  and  even  though 
Mr.  Lewis  has  turned  against  present-day  tendencies  of  the 
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Church,  he  is  not  yet  willing  to  throw  the  whole  Church  over- 
board. I  think  I  am  right  in  feeling  that  even  if  the  Church 
were  to  fail  still  farther,  and  even  if  it  were  to  sink  into  utter 
decay,  his  idea  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  would  still  be  some 
newer  and  better  organization,  some  truer  institution  of  Church 
authority;  founded  on  purer  and  braver  ideals,  and  fulfilling  a 
more  vital  need,  but  nevertheless  an  organization  and  an  au- 
thority. The  chalk  may  write  "  Ichabod  '*;  but  the  dead  Church 
is  to  be  born  again. 

We  feel  that  there  must  be  the  need  of  a  Church  organiza- 
tion. But  after  all,  why?  Mainly  because  we  always  have  had 
one.  A  man's  spiritual  truth  stands,  as  it  ever  has  stood,  outside 
the  Church,  between  himself  and  God.  The  Church  may  bind 
him  in  allegiance  to  itself;  but  his  true  allegiance  to  God  is  an- 
other matter.  The  Church  may  claim  his  words ;  but  words  are 
not  significant.  Acts,  even,  are  not  always  significant;  we  may 
not  know  the  circumstances.  Only  thoughts  and  intentions  are 
significant;  and  these  are  beyond  the  reach  of  any  organization. 
My  friends  sometimes  ask  me  why  I  do  not  go  to  church.  I 
answer  that  I  have  as  good  reasons  for  staying  away  as  they 
have  for  going.  For  me,  of  course,  they  are  better  reasons. 
And  they  are  much  the  same  reasons,  when  you  come  down  to 
it.  I  stay  away  from  church  out  of  religious  conviction.  I 
do  not  go  to  their  church  in  order  that  I  may  go  to  mine.  I 
go  to  church  in  the  woods.  I  like  God  in  His  natural  element, 
where  He  grows  in  the  pine  trees,  where  He  springs  eternal  out 
of  the  ground.  My  church  is  not  involved  with  money  matters, 
and  returns  me  nothing  but  my  faith.  It  offers  me  no  irrelevant 
reasons  for  attending,  and  I  do  not  go  there  except  to  worship. 
It  puts  no  burden  upon  my  sincerity.  It  casts  no  shadow  between 
me  and  the  living  God.  And  more  than  all  of  these,  it  leaves 
me  free. 

And  when  my  friends  finally  ask,  as  they  always  do :  "  But 
don't  you  think  a  community  needs  a  church?  "  I  answer  boldly, 
"  No."  It  ultimately  comes  to  that;  the  plain  question  had  better 
be  faced  at  once.  The  Church,  like  any  organization,  is  a  force 
for  half-truth ;  and  until  half-truth  is  done  away  with,  the  whole 
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truth  shall  not  appear.  My  friends  instance  immediately  the 
case  of  the  community  that  has  no  church,  claiming  that  it  is 
always  a  degenerate  community.  And  so  it  is:  a  degenerate 
community  in  an  organization-world.  But  I  am  thinking  of  a 
totally  different  set  of  circumstances.  I  am  thinking  of  removing 
the  church  from  ascendant  communities.  I  am  thinking  of  the 
world  of  disorganizers  that  is  surely  to  come.  And  here  we  run 
upon  an  insurmountable  misunderstanding.  They  are  thinking 
how  bad  it  would  be  to  take  away  the  churches  from  present-day 
communities,  leaving  the  people  as  they  are.  No  one  can  realize 
more  fully  than  I  do  that  we  do  not  yet  show  ourselves  true 
enough  and  brave  enough  to  stand  alone.  But  I  think  we  are 
truer  and  braver  than  the  Church  would  admit  or  have  us  know. 
I  think  our  poor  showing  is  mainly  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 
And  however  the  case  definitely  may  stand  with  us,  we  are  chang- 
ing, we  are  going  to  change.  This  will  make  all  the  difference. 
So  we  emerged  from  darkness;  and  so  we  shall  go  on  to  fuller 
light. 

In  this  firm  faith,  I  feel  that  the  widespread  revolt  of  our 
western  races  against  the  Church  is  a  healthy  movement,  presag- 
ing great  truth.  Mankind  is  righter  than  the  priests,  and  fol- 
lows its  prophets  without  hearing  them.  For  the  prophets  are 
prophesying  only  what  they  have  seen  that  man  will  do.  I  think 
that  in  due  time  the  Church  organization  will  pass  the  way  of 
all  outworn  Authorities.  The  conventionalists  will  murmur,  the 
Pharisees  will  cry  aloud;  all  Churchmen,  worshippers  and  serv- 
ants of  authority,  will  despair  of  humanity.  A  terrible  thing: 
but  they  will  have  to  trust  us  at  last  with  our  own  souls.  Who 
would  affirm  to-day  that  the  sum-total  of  spiritual  truth  is  any 
less  among  us  because  men  no  longer  generally  assemble  under 
Church  authorities,  or  poll  their  creeds?  I  look  about  me,  and 
see  men  everywhere  living  nobly  and  well;  I  see  them  fulfiUing 
stern  duties,  going  unrewarded,  enduring  to  the  end.  I  see  them 
passing  through  the  thirsty  period  of  youth,  and  coming  to  ma- 
turity; I  see  them  learning  self-control,  submitting  to  life's  disci- 
pline; I  see  them  seeking  out  their  God.  And  though  I  cannot 
prove  it,  I  know  that  all  is  well  with  them. 
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The  world  grows  better  day  by  day.  But  it  is  just  because 
we  cannot  prove  it  on  some  register  that  you  are  sceptical.  You 
want  us  to  come  forward,  state  our  positions,  and  enroll  ourselves 
under  this  and  that  Authority;  then  you  can  take  a  census  of  our 
souls.  You  hate  to  give  up  your  authority;  you  cannot  see  how 
we  will  get  along  without  it.  So  always  thinks  Authority.  What 
have  you  ever  known  of  us,  beyond  what  we  have  chosen  to  tell? 
When  we  sat  in  your  pews,  how  could  you  prove  that  our  souls 
were  there?  O  ye  of  little  faith!  Come  down  among  us,  and 
let  the  census  go. 

The  world  grows  looser,  too;  materialism  temporarily  has 
run  away  with  us.  The  very  breaking  with  old  authorities,  the 
very  unformed  impulses  of  new  freedom,  would  be  bound  to 
make  it  so.  But  frank  materialism  is  a  healthier  thing  than  the 
half-truth  that  the  Church  is  trying  to  keep  alive.  It  promises 
more  of  godliness.  It  is  electric,  emotional,  human;  it  may  burst 
out  at  any  time  into  a  flame  of  spirit,  into  a  quick  transmuting 
fire.  But  half-truth  will  never  burst  out  anywhere,  into  anything 
significant.  It  is  a  banked  fire,  keeping  just  alive  under  the 
ashes  of  organization.  It  is  anathema  to  both  spirit  and  flesh. 
It  cannot  sin,  because  it  lacks  human  impulses.  It  cannot  be 
roused  or  saved,  because  it  is  self-satisfied. 

After  the  war,  the  world  must  show  the  beginnings  of  a 
great  religious  movement;  but  I  think  that  it  will  not  be  a  move- 
ment towards  the  Church.  We  may,  for  a  while,  be  even  more 
materialistic  than  we  were  before;  in  being  better,  we  shall  seem 
to  be  worse.  This  is  our  truth  and  our  significance ;  we  are  learn- 
ing to  be  free.  There  doubtless  will  be  religious  chaos  for  a 
while;  just  as  there  will  be  social  and  political  chaos  before  the 
advent  of  the  true  Democracy  of  Government.  But  some  day 
(maybe  not  too  many  centuries  away)  the  true  spiritual  Democ- 
racy shall  appear,  the  Democracy  of  Religion,  wherein  it  shall 
be  accepted  that  each  man  is  to  hold  his  own  creed,  and  speak 
alone  with  God.  Sovereignty  over  his  soul  shall  be  vested  in 
the  individual.  And  this  is  true  to-day,  and  always  has  been; 
but  the  difference  shall  be  in  the  acceptance  of  it.  There  shall 
be  as  many  religions  as  there  are  men  to  worship ;  and  Freedom 
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shall  be  the  only  Established  Religion,  and  God  the  only  Au- 
thority. 

It  waits  upon  the  day  of  truth  and  sincerity,  upon  the  day  of 
disorganization,  upon  the  day  of  real  tolerance  and  open  love. 
It  waits  to  come  about  with  all  those  better  things  of  which  we 
dream.  That  way  the  present  trends.  That  way  the  future  lies. 
A  millennial  ideal,  perhaps;  but  not,  I  submit,  the  impossible 
ideal  that  would  be  apprehended  in  a  contradiction  of  known 
human  terms.  We  undoubtedly  are  pretty  bad;  we  may  become 
universally  good;  but  never  ultimately  can  we  be  both  good  and 
bad.     The  destiny  of  man  Is  not  a  compromise. 

IV 

I  see  the  Man  of  God  speaking  his  heart  out  to  the  people 
assembled  in  a  pine  grove ;  his  word  is  the  word  of  life,  and  his 
symbol  is  the  common  seed.  He  talks  of  Nature,  and  of  God's 
daily  miracles.  And  when  he  is  done  preaching,  he  holds  the 
people  for  a  moment,  and  says :  "  My  friends,  let  there  be  no 
institution  founded  on  this  word.  I  beg  you,  leave  it  clean.  The 
word  is  plain  between  us,  and  needs  no  machinery  of  interpreta- 
tion. Permit  me  to  mean  what  I  say.  The  churches  may  be 
good,  but  they  cannot  escape  themselves.  When  they  hold  out 
their  hands  for  money,  truth  is  lost.  Let  this  pine  tree  be  our 
house  of  worship ;  let  the  beech  leaves  be  our  collection,  the  birds 
our  choristers;  let  the  sunset  be  our  windows,  the  forest  our 
aisles,  the  sky  our  dome.  Let  our  faith  be  strong  enough  to  live 
In  the  open,  and  let  our  prophets  be  brave  enough  to  dwell  in 
the  hills.  All  the  world  is  a  church,  and  every  day  of  the  week 
Is  a  sacred  day;  and  every  man  is  a  preacher,  and  everywhere  he 
stands  Is  a  natural  pulpit  for  the  delivery  of  his  word. 

"  Now  you  have  heard  my  word:  take  it,  or  leave  it,  as  you 
choose.  I  hamper  you  with  no  false  loyalty;  I  leave  you  free, 
as  you  were  born,  and  as  you  are.  I  would  not  dare  apply  my 
word  to  a  single  life  besides  my  own.  We  meet  God  in  such 
vastly  different  ways.  Seek  diligently.  Be  true,  and  be  sincere. 
Another  day  we  will  hear  your  word,  and  it  may  overturn  my 
best  conceptions." 


IN  A  CITY  OF  IRON 

John  Valente 

SUNSET  and  the  twilight  hour, 
Dark-winged  clouds,  softly  descending; 
The  bread,  luminous  sky  of  the  west. 
Here  on  the  bridge  I  stand,  intently  gazing, 
While  far  on  either  side  the  city  lies, 
Vast  and  gray  to  the  bounding  hills. 
Hushed  and  still  in  the  closing  dusk. 
And  all  between,  the  river — winding  wide. 
Serene,  eternal,  silent; 
Forgetful  of  the  dawn. 
Remembering  not  the  day; 
Flowing,  flowing  ... 
Far,  like  a  dream  of  gold. 
Still,  like  a  song  of  the  night: 

On  to  the  looming  heights. 

On  to  the  peering  stars, 

On  to  the  blue  of  the  sea. 

The  twilight  hour  I 

And  the  ever-speechless,  gold-lit  song  of  youth. 

Bound  youth  I — in  a  city  of  iron. 
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IN  THE  MORGUE 

Sada  Cowan 

Place:     In  the  morgue  of  a  foreign  city. 

Scene:  A  small,  almost  empty  room  with  the  rear  wall  of  glass. 
Before  this  glass  black  curtains  are  drawn.  An  old  man  .  .  .  Caren 
.  .  .  sits  at  a  low  table,  well  forward,  sorting  and  arranging  papers, 
writing  from  time  to  time.  A  lamp  upon  the  table  is  so  shaded  as  to 
concentrate  the  light  and  throws  Caren's  repulsive  face  into  sharp  relief. 
The  room  conveys  a  feeling  of  unfriendliness,  coldness  and  gloom. 

Caren  is  old;  so  old  he  is  almost  decrepit  .  .  .  hard,  shrill  and  tot- 
tering. His  features  are  sharp,  his  fingers  are  as  talons.  He  seems 
almost  as  a  vulture — perhaps  from  hovering  too  long  amongst  the  un- 
beloved  dead. 

CAREN    [calliiiff  to  some  one  behind  the  black  curtains^ 

What  was  the  number  of  that  last  one? 
HELPER   [putting  out  his  head] 

Thirteen. 

[He  disappears] 
CAREN  [writes  and  repeats] 

Thirteen.  .  .  . 
VOICES  [are  heard,  rough  and  harsh,  from  behind  the  curtains'] 

Shove  the  stiff  up!     He's   got  more   room   than   what's   coming   to 

him. 
CAREN  [calling,  without  rising] 

Who  is  it  you're  moving? 

VOICE 

Thirteen.     Any  reason  why  he  should  sprawl? 

CAREN 

Not  a  bit.     Shove  him  along. 

[The  curtains  part.     There  is  a  swift  vision  of  brilliant  light  within 
and  bodies  laid  out  upon  tables  of  ice] 
KRAIG    [a  man,  scarcely   more  than   a  boy,  overwrought  and   hysterical, 

with  his  hands  pressed  close  to  his  throbbing  temples,  bursts  in] 

Oh!    Oh!    Let  me  stay  here  just  a  moment  away  from  that  horror. 
CAREN  [glances  up  from  his  writing  and  smiles] 

You're  all  the  same  the  first  day. 

KRAIG 

Oh  .  .  .  Oh! 

CAREN 

That  last  one  got  you  ...  eh? 
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KRAIG   [bitterly'] 

So  young  ...  so  young! 

CAREN 

Must  have  been  a  good  looker.  Much  as  you  can  tell  the  way  his 
face  is  banged  up.    I'll  bet  his  own  Mother  wouldn't  know  him. 

KRAIG   [turning  aside] 
Don't. 

CAREN    [titterinff'] 

He  ...  he  ...  he!  Number  thirteen  .  .  .  !  I  hope  he  ain't  super- 
stitious. 

KRAIG 

He  has  nothing  more  to  fear. 
CAREN   [with  dread] 
There's  no  tellin'. 

KRAIG 

He's  dead  .  .  .   [enviously]   .  .  .  dead! 
CAREN  [anffry] 

Fool! 
KRAIG   [staring  through  the  glass  at  the  placid  figure;  enviously] 

Dead! 
CAREN  [exasperated] 

Bah! 
KRAIG  [turns  swiftly  to  Caren,  as  though  tortured  by  a  hideous  thought] 

You  think  it  was  fair  ?    He  went  of  his  own  free  will  ? 

CAREN 

Eh?     What  put  that  into  your  head? 

KRAIG 

No  clothes  .  .  .  naked. 

CAREN 

A  lot  of  them  do  that  when  they  take  the  plunge.     It  ain't  so  easy 
to  identify  them.     It  saves  a  lot  of  bother,  too.    We  stick  'em  on  the 
slabs  a  while  and  then  .  .  . 
KRAIG  [shuddering] 

Don't!  It  makes  me  cold  .  .  .  cold!  [Again  he  parts  the  curtains 
and  looks  through  the  glass]  He's  so  calm  ...  so  still.  I  wonder 
if  he  suffered  first.  ...  [A  pause,  then  with  intense  hatred]  I  won- 
der if — he  starved. 

CAREN 

That  soft  white  kitten?     Not  much.     Did  you  get  a  squint  at  his 
hands?     He's  never  even  tied  his  own  tie. 
KRAIG  [laughs] 
And  he's  here. 

CAREN 

Death's  a  great  leveler,  Son  ...  a  great  leveler.     [A  pause  in  which 
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he  writes.     Then  he  looks  up  at  Kraiff]     This  is  a  funny  job  for  a 
kid  like  you  to  pick. 
KRAIG  [^turning  envayl 

I'm  not  as  young  as  I  look.  I've  got  three  little  ones  already.  [He 
hesitates;  then  with  deep  anguish']     And  another  on  the  way. 

CAREN 

It's  a  queer  hang  out  for  a  kid  like  you,  just  the  same. 
KRAIG   [hysterically] 

I  tell  you  .  .  .  there's  another  on  the  way. 

CAREN  "^ 

What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

KRAIG 

Nothing.  [A  pause,  then  bitterly]  Oh,  there's  one  joy  down  here. 
You  can  burrow  and  hide  like  a  rat  from  it  all.  The  damn  carriages 
don't  roll  by  before  your  eyes.  The  women  don't  .  .  .  !  Oh,  those 
women— how  I  hate  them!  Their  silks,  their  jewels,  their  soft  white 
skins.  Fed!  Clothed!  Housed  .  .  .  [clenching  his  fists]  while 
Martha  starves!  Oh,  God!  They  drive  by  laughing  .  .  .  and  I 
could  choke  them.  Listen  what  happened.  [He  comes  close  to  Caren 
and  speaks  with  little  control]  Yesterday  in  the  park  I  stood  there 
.  .  .  shivering  .  .  .  wondering.  .  .  .  And  all  at  once  a  mad  hate  came 
into  my  heart  and  I  felt  that  I  could  kill.  [Caren  looks  alarmed] 
And  then  ...  ha  ...  ha  ...  ha  ..  .  then  .  .  .  the  King  .  .  .  the 
King  drove  hy.  [Laughing  bitterly,  and  with  a  great  flourish]  And 
off  came  my  hat !  [Making  fun  of  himself]  My  hat  came  off  my  head, 
Old  Man,  and  I  bowed  and  cringed  [vehemently]  with  the  hate  in 
my  heart.  I  could  have  torn  the  warm  furs  from  his  throat  and 
wrapped  my  fingers  in  their  place.  [His  hands  clench  spasmodically] 
Ugh! 

CAREN  [thoroughly  alarmed] 

Hush  .  .  .  hush!  You  mustn't  talk  so  of  our  King.  A  nice  young 
boy  he  is. 

KRAIG  [paying  no  attention  to  him] 

Oh,  that  hate  .  .  .  that  hate.  Perhaps  it  will  leave  me  here  in  the 
midst  of  the  dead.  [Glancing  about]  It  all  seems  so  level  here  .  .  . 
so  different. 

CAREN   [with  the  first  faint  touch  of  sympathy] 

You're  right.  Here's  the  one  spot  on  earth  where  you  get  fair  play. 
That's  what  I  like.  There  ain't  no  rich  and  there  ain't  no  poor.  And 
there  ain't  no  class  nor  nothing.  Every  man  gets  a  square  deal  here 
...  a  square  deal. 

KRAIG 

Perhaps  that's  worth  dying  for — a  square  deal. 
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CAREN 

Dying  .  .  .  bah!  Wait  until  youVe  seen  a  few  more  of  them  slung 
on  the  slabs.  You'll  lose  your  longing  for  death.  I'm  an  old  man 
but  .  .  . 

KRAIG 

If  only  I  can  see  more  of  it.     If  only  I  can  bear  it. 

CAREN 

The  pay's  not  bad  ? 

KRAIG 

It  would  be  bad  at  any  price. 

CAREN   [shaking  his  finger,  childishly'] 

Tut  ...  tut!  We're  fair  here  .  .  .  fair.  There  ain't  no  flowers 
...  he  ...  he  ...  he  ..  .  and  there  ain't  no  song  \^he  chuckles'] 
but  .  .  . 

KRAIG  [speaking  rapidly  and  with  intense  passion j  pacing  to  and  fro] 
If  only  the  living  could  have  what  is  spent  on  the  dead.  All  the  waste 
.  .  ,  the  hateful  waste.  Flowers  wilting  in  dead  hands.  Stones  weigh- 
ing down  dead  hearts;  while  living  bodies  famish  and  living  eyes  burn 
for  the  sight  of  beauty.  Oh,  I  wonder  the  dead  don't  scream  out  at 
our  madness.     I  wonder  the  graves  don't  burst  with  the  pain  of  it  all. 

CAREN 

Have  they  shut  me  up  with  a  madman?     Have  you  gone  stark  out  of 
your  mind?   [A  loud  knocking  on  the  door,  to  the  right.     Caren  opens 
it  a  crack  and  peeps  out  cautiously]     What  do  you  want? 
VOICE 

Let  me  in. 

CAREN 

Get  away. 
VOICE  [piteouslyj  clamoring] 

Let  me  look  once  .  .  .  just  once. 
CAREN   [harshly] 

Got  a  pass? 

VOICE 

No  ...  no.    Oh,  let  me  in. 
CAREN  [bangs  the  door  shut] 

Get  away. 
VOICE  [brokenly] 

Let  me  look  once  .  .  .  just  once.      [Caren   opens  the  door  a  crack] 

Are  there  any  .  .  .  women? 

CAREN 

Women?  Of  course  there's  women  .  .  .  always  women.  What  is  it 
you're  craving?  The  sight  of  the  beauties  or  the  smell  of  their  stink- 
ing flesh?  Go  on  .  .  .  get  out.  This  ain't  a  bawdy  house.  [He 
slams  the  door  to  and  walks  away] 
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KRAIG 

What  is  It  he  wants? 

CAREN 

A  peep  at  the  stiffs.     Probably  looking  for  his  girl. 
[He  passes  out  of  siffht  behind  the  black  curtains^ 

KRAIG 

Oh!  [Cautiously  he  peeps  after  Car  en,  then  opens  the  door  a  crack 
and  calls  in  a  whisper']  Man  .  .  .  !  You  can  see  the  new  ones 
through  the  panel  there.  Lift  up  the  curtain.  There's  two  ...  a 
blonde-haired  girl  and  a  boy.  [He  turns  swiftly  as  the  curtains  part 
and  Caren  re-enters.  Softly  Kratg  shuts  the  door,  then  stands  watching 
into  the  hallway  through  a  glass  partition]     Poor  soul! 

CAREN  [mumbles  as  he  returns] 

There's  something  queer  about  that  last  young  stiff. 

KRAIG 

Number  thirteen? 

CAREN 

Yes  .  .  .  number  thirteen.    You  may  have  been  right  after  all.     Per- 
haps it  wasn't  fair  play  put  him  in  the  river.     There's  some  mystery 
.  .  .  something     wrong.        [Tittering]        He  ...  he  ...  he  ..  .   ! 
Not  number  thirteen  for  nothing. 
KRAIG  [watching  outside] 

How  do  you  know  there's  anything  wrong? 

CAREN 

That's  telling,  Sonny.  [With  deep  meaning]  But  you  get  wise  quick 
— looking  at  the  dead. 

KRAIG 

Ugh! 

CAREN 

People  are  telephoning  and  messengers  are  on  the  way.  Bah!  Things 
like  this  are  a  nuisance.  They  keep  one  late.  What  are  you  watch- 
ing? 

KRAIG 

That  man  who  was  here  at  the  door.  He  doesn't  go  away.  I  wonder 
what  keeps  him  here. 

CAREN 

Conscience!  Scared  to  death  he'll  find  his  girl.  Afraid  not  to  look  for 
her. 

KRAIG 

You  mean  .  .  .   ? 

CAREN 

Oh,  there's  just  two  things  drives  people  into  the  water.  The  men 
.  .  .  'cause  they've  got  too  little  inside  'em.  .  .  .  The  women  .  .  . 
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KRAIG  [furious'] 

Stop! 
CAREN   [alarmed,  yet  brazen;  scratching  his  head] 

He  ...  he  ...  he!       Pretty    clever    little    joke  .  .  .  he  .  .  .  he! 

[Kraiff  begins  to  pace  the  room,  his  hands  to  his  temples']     I  must  tell 

that  to  the  boys  in  there.     [He  starts  to  go]     Pretty  clever  little  joke! 
KRAIG   [watching,  excitedly] 

There's  something  wrong  with  the  fellow.     I'd  better  see. 
CAREN  [pausing] 

You'd  better  shut  your  eyes  and  see  nothing. 

KRAIG 

He  is  staggering. 

CAREN 

Let  him  stagger. 

KRAIG 

He  may  be  ill.     He  may  be — starving. 

CAREN 

He's  come  to  a  good  place  to  lose  his  appetite. 

KRAIG 

Oh,  let  me  see  what's  wrong  with  him  .  .  .  please. 

CAREN 

Go  out  that  door  and  you  don't  come  back.     [A  pause]     I  guess  you'll 

stay. 
KRAIG  [looks  his  hatred] 

Just  as  you  say. 

[Outside  the  door  there  is  a  short,  sharp  scream] 
VOICE 

Maria! 

KRAIG 

He's  fallen. 

CAREN 

He'll  get  up. 

KRAIG 

I  wonder  what  happened. 

CAREN 

Perhaps  he  got  a  peep  at  the  new  blonde. 

[There  is  now  q.  violent  banging  on  the  door] 
KRAIG 

It's  he. 

[Caren  opens  the  door  cautiously] 
VOICE  [outside] 

My  woman  .  .  .  Maria! 

CAREN 

If  you  can  identify  her  shut  up  your  racket.    Go  to  the  first  door  at 
the  right  and  make  arrangements  to  take  her  away. 
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VOICE  [crushed  and  broken] 
Maria  I 

CAREN 

Shut  up.     Bottle  the  tears  until  you  get  home.    The  first  door  to  the 
right. 
VOICE  [pleading"] 

Cover  her.    For  the  love  of  the  Lord,  cover  her.  .  .  .  Don*t  let  her  lie 
like  that. 

CAREN 

Ain*t  she  covered  enough  to  suit  you? 

VOICE 

Cover  her.    Cover  her. 

CAREN 

Afraid  she'll  catch  cold  ?    Go  on  .  .  .  get  out. 
[He  slams  the  door] 
KRAIG   [walks  to  the  black  curtains  and  parts  them  slightly] 

His  v/oman  ...  his  love.     [Sighing  and  glancing  towards  the  door] 
Poor  devil. 

CAREN 

What's  the  matter  with  you,  Softy? 

KRAIG 

Nothing.    I  was  just  thinking. 

CAREN 

Don't  be  a  fool. 
KRAIG    [again  walking  back  and  looking  at  the  woman] 

Couldn't  we  cover  her  just  a  little?    The  sheet  seems  to  have  slipped. 

CAREN 

And  no  harm  done.    Meat's  meat. 
KRAIG  [dreamily] 

Her  hair  would  cover  her  like  a  mantle.     How  soft  and  white  she  is. 

And  how  happy  she  seems.     I  wonder  just  when  that  look  came  into 

her  face.     It  surely  wasn't  there  when  she  plunged  into  the  river. 
CAREN  [annoyed]    ' 

You  ought  to  be  nurse  maid  to  a  doll  baby.    What  are  you,  an5rway? 
KRAIG  [indifferently] 

A  dreamer  ...  a  creator  ...  a  starver! 

CAREN 

Well,  you're  the  wrong  sort  for  in  here,  whatever  you  are.  This  is 
one  place  where  you  get  down  to  facts  .  .  .  truth.  No  lies,  no  frills, 
no  dreams.  Dreams  don't  count  .  .  .  [banging  his  fist  for  emphasis] 
money  don't  count  .  .  .  power  don't  count  .  .  .  beauty  don't  count. 
.  .  .  Nothing  counts. 
KRAIG  [hotly] 

Then  it's  not  truth  if  beauty  and  dreams  don't  count.     That's  what 
we  starved  for,  Martha  and  I. 
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CAREN  [softening  a  little] 

Well,  you  won't  starve  here.     It's  a  fair  place  .  .  .  fair.    The  King 
himself  wouldn't  be  treated  no  different  than  a  beggar.    The  man  with 
brains  and  the  man  without.  .  .  . 
[The  curtains  part  and  a  helper  enters] 

HELPER 

Some  one  wants  to  blink  at  number  thirteen.     He's  got  two  swell 
dames  with  him.    Can  they  go  in? 

CAREN 

If  their  permit's  all  right.    Yes.    Bring  them  in. 

HELPER 

They  won't  come  in  here.    They  want  to  go  in  the  private  way. 

CAREN 

I  know  there's  some  mystery  about  number  thirteen.  .  .  . 

HELPER 

Yes,  there  is.    He's  a  swell  ...  a  big  one.    I  shouldn't  wonder  if  .  .  . 

CAREN 

Go  on.     Get  out. 
[The  Helper  goes'] 

KRAIG 

Aren't  you  going  to  cover  the  boy  before  you  let  them  enter? 

CAREN 

If  they  can't  see  him  how  are  they  going  to  know  him?     He  ain't  a 
tailor's  dummy. 

KRAIG 

It  all  seems  horrible. 

CAREN 

I  guess  you'll  never  see  a  second  day  at  this. 
KRAIG  [pacing] 

Oh  ...  oh  ...  I  don't  know. 

CAREN 

You  think  I'm  going  to  tuck  on  a  few  extras  just  because  he's  a  swell? 
[Yelling]  Don't  I  keep  telling  you  'til  there's  not  a  breath  left  in 
my  body  that  there  ain't  no  class  here?  [The  Helper  re-enters  and 
hears  the  last  words.  He  stands  breathless]  Tramp  or  gentleman, 
they're  all  alike.  Now  get  that  into  your  head  and  let  it  grow. 
HELPER  [has  been  stammering,  trying  to  speak] 

I  oughtn't  to  tell.     They'd  kill  me  if  they  knew.     It's  to  be  kept  a 
secret  but  ... 

CAREN 

What's  the  matter? 

HELPER 

Number  thirteen.  .  .  .  [Stammering]     He  .  .  .  he.  .  .  . 

CAREN 

Well  .  .  .  what  about  him? 
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HELPER  . 

He  ain*t  a  loafer.     He  ain*t  a  tramp.     He  ain't  even  a  gentleman. 
He  .  .  . 

CAREN 

Who  is  he?    Quick. 

HELPER 

Our  .  .  .   [exultantly}  our  King! 
CAREN   [open-mouthed,  aghastl 

Our  .  .  .  King! 
KRAIG  [laughs  triumphantlyl 

Ha  ...  ha  ...  ha  ..  .  ha!    And  here! 

[He  clasps  his  hands  together"] 
CAREN  [excited] 

Are  you  mad,  boy  .  .  .  mad  ?    Our  King !    Oh ! 

[Kraig  laughs.     Both  men  stare  at  him  horrified] 
HELPER  [to  Car  en] 

Ain't  you  got  a  flag  or  something  .  .  .  some  little  mark  of  respect 

to  cover  his  nibs? 
CAREN    [to  Kraig] 

Run  upstairs  and  get  that  big  silk  flag  that  .  .  .  [As  Kraig  does  not 

move]     Go. 
KRAIG  [abruptly  ceasing  to  laugh]  \ 

No. 
CAREN  [threateningly] 

What  do  you  mean?    "No"? 
KRAIG   [hysterically] 

This  is  one  place  in  the  w^orld  where  all  are  treated  fair.    Dreams  don't 

count.    POWER  don't  count.    There's  no  rich,  no  poor.  .  .  , 

CAREN 

Shut  up  and  get  that  flag. 

KRAIG 

You're  going  to  cover  him  .  .  .  but  she  .  .  .  she!  Oh  .  .  .  [Both 
men  disappear  behind  the  curtains,  cringing  and  bowing  to  people  within. 
Caren,  with  his  back  to  the  curtains,  does  not  realize  that  he  is  alone] 
Even  death  can't  level.  No  .  .  .  not  even  death. 
[For  a  second  he  stares  ahead  of  him,  piercingly  into  space,  standing 
taut  and  rigid.     Then  commences  to  laugh  in  pure  hysteria,  as 

[The  curtain  slowly  falls] 
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\^The  author  of  the  following  article  was  sent  to  Europe  by 
the  United  States  Government^  under  authority  from  President 
fVilson,  to  study  the  relations  existing  there^  under  the  varying 
forms  of  government,  between  capital  and  business  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  governments  and  the  people  on  the  other.  The 
results  of  his  study  and  the  conclusions  he  reached  have  been 
given  to  America  in  his  book  ''  The  Great  News,^*  which  has  just 
been  published.  He  declined,  however,  to  make  his  report  on 
European  conditions  in  the  usual  form,  to  be  filed  away  in  some 
department  pigeon-hole,  but  determined  to  report  direct  to  the 
business  communities  of  the  United  States,  in  Wall  Street  as  well 
as  elsewhere.  He  has  done  his  work  and  he  is  now  ready  to 
make'  his  ''  report  to  the  public,'^ — Editor.] 

IT  is  hardly  true  to  say  that  the  European  war  is  due  to  a 
ruthless  commercial  competition,  a  sordid  strife  for  mar- 
kets. The  truth  lies  much  deeper  than  that  and  is  less 
discreditable  to  human  nature.  The  war  becomes  intelligible  to 
anyone  who  is  able  to  understand  the  fact  that  modern  nations 
have,  within  the  last  three  or  four  generations,  undergone  an 
immense  structural  and  quasi-physiological  change  of  which  the 
doctors  of  social  philosophy  have  given  no  adequate  warning — 
a  change  whereby  the  most  vital  interests,  cultural  and  economic, 
have  ceased  to  centre  in  the  ostensible  governments.  These  inter- 
ests have  been  transferred  to  new  and  *'  invisible  "  centres  of 
social  control. 

The  change  has  been  gradual  and  unacknowledged.  It  is 
nevertheless  decisive.  The  chief  executive  power  no  longer  lies 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  but  in  the  administration  of 
credit.  If  rightly  understood  and  accepted  this  change  can  be 
made  infinitely  advantageous  to  civilization.  Otherwise  it  must 
necessarily  entail  a  prolonged  series  of  convulsions  of  the  kind 
that  have  now  begun  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  Modern  social 
phenomena,  whether  of  peace  or  war,  will  remain  unintelligible 
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to  those  who  suppose  that  predominant  power  in  politics  is  still 
lodged  in  the  princes,  presidents,  parliaments  and  legislatures. 
To  suppose  so  is  to  think  in  static  terms  about  matters  that 
should  be  thought  of  in  dynamic  terms.  The  difference  is  like 
that  between  mechanics  and  chemistry. 

Modern  politics  has  ceased  to  be  an  arrangement  to  keep 
things  fixed,  and  has  become  an  arrangement  to  keep  things 
moving.  The  modern  world  is  organized  for  work,  for  the 
prosecution  of  enterprise.  The  maintenance  of  rights  and  the 
administration  of  justice  have  become  secondary,  or  say  rather 
that  we  are  being  forced  toward  entirely  new  conceptions  of 
right  and  justice.  These  cease  to  be  absolute,  and  become  rela- 
tive to  the  productive  process.  The  fundamental  moral  fact  in 
the  new  order  of  things  is  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  such  tools 
and  materials  as  he  can  handle.  This  is  a  state  of  affairs  quite 
new  in  human  history.  We  left  the  old  social  order  behind  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  crucial  moment  was  the 
moment  of  the  effectual  maturity  of  the  organs  of  universal  credit, 
contract  and  instantaneous  communications. 

Before  that  time  business  was  just  business;  it  was  a  mere 
fraction  of  life.  That  had  been  the  case  since  Plato^s  day. 
Human  efforts  for  the  mobilization  of  creative  forces  and  the 
mastery  of  materials  were  disjunctive,  fragmentary.  The  pub- 
lic power  arched  itself  over  these  endeavors  as  over  everything 
else.  Government  was  a  rigid  firmament,  and  politics  was 
Ptolemaic.  That  old  world  of  hard  legalism,  of  inflexible  con- 
stitutions is  gone. 

From  the  moment  that  the  fragments  of  industry  coalesced 
and  became  a  throbbing,  electric  universal  tissue,  business  became 
the  whole  of  life.  It  involved  all  art,  science,  manners  and 
morals.  The  nerve-ganghon  of  financial  control  became  the 
seat  of  social  sovereignty.  In  Kankakee  and  Oscaloosa,  as  in 
London  and  Paris,  the  practice  of  law,  medicine,  journalism, 
poHtics,  engineering — as  well  as  school-teaching  and  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel — ceased  to  depend  upon  the  old  social-centres 
for  their  sanction  and  acceptance,  and  began  to  relate  themselves 
to  the  new  centres,  the  working-centres,  the  centres  of  credit. 

This   enormous   and   world-changing  transaction  has  been 
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.  gravely  misconceived  by  most  of  the  professional  moralists,  poli- 
ticians and  reformers.  It  is  to  this  misconception  that  the  shock 
and  turmoil  of  these  times,  and  the  mental  and  moral  bewilder- 
ment, are  mainly  due.  Our  blind  guides  have  tried  to  resist  the 
advance  of  the  new  order  of  the  world,  but  the  advance  is  irre- 
sistible. The  modern  bank  as  credit-centre  is  the  most  subtle  and 
powerful  organ  of  social-control  that  has  ever  appeared  within 
the  universal  field  of  politics. 

Our  great  misfortune  is  that  we  have  failed  to  treat  the  grand 
agencies  of  modern  business  with  intellectual  and  moral  serious- 
ness. Nobody  has  written  a  readable  book  on  the  philosophy 
of  business.  Regarded  as  a  novum  organum  of  creative  man, 
the  universal  business-system  is  as  portentous  and  as  moving  to 
the  imagination  as  was  the  vast  adventure  of  the  mediaeval 
Church,  but  in  no  country  has  the  system  produced  a  first-rate 
organizing  genius.  Its  Augustines  and  Hildebrands  have  not 
yet  appeared.  The  corruption  of  the  best  is  the  worst  corrup- 
tion; and  it  is  just  because  this  new  order  of  universal  credit  and 
exchange  is  by  right  the  finest  and  freest  of  all  social  constitutions 
that  the  world  has  been  filled  with  misery  and  terror  by  its  per- 
version and  misuse. 

We  must  quit  treating  business  as  if  it  were  a  realm  of  mental 
and  moral  twilight,  an  unmoral  region  of  blind  forces  or  a  king- 
dom of  low-browed  Titans  impenetrable  to  the  spirit.  There 
is  only  one  pressing  political  problem — and  that  is  to  make  the 
business  system  human;  and  that  again  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
make  it  scientific.  It  must  be  rectified  and  made  self-consistent, 
in  accordance  with  its  own  intrinsic  laws. 

Since  the  administration  of  credit  has  become  a  sovereign 
power  it  must  of  course  become  a  public  or  social  function. 
Democracy  depends  upon  that.  Democracy  will  come  to  mean 
— when  it  means  anything  worth  mentioning — an  order  of  things 
in  which  people  have  credit  at  the  bank  somewhat  in  proportion 
to  their  personal  ability  to  master  the  practical  arts  and  to  or- 
ganize victory  in  the  earth-struggle — in  a  word,  to  deliver  the 
real  goods.  Let  it  be  carefully  observed  that  this  too  is  the 
normal  intention  and  ground-plan  of  the  business-system  as  it 
actually  stands.     Simple  people  suppose  that  the  system  does 
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indeed  really  work  that  way.  The  task  is  to  make  this  supposi- 
tion of  simple  people  come  true. 

If  America  could  accomplish  this  she  would  be  the  strongest 
nation  in  the  world.  She  would  be  mistress  of  all  the  arts  and 
the  engines — and  leader  by  such  long  odds  that  all  the  other  na- 
tions would  be  constrained  to  lay  down  their  tools  and  weapons 
at  the  feet  of  Democracy.  They  would  pray  to  be  taught  the 
way. 

This  invincible  principle  of  democratic  finance  has  already 
been  learned  and  practiced  in  thousands  of  small  communities  in 
continental  Europe.  The  feat  has  been  accomplished  through 
the  inspired  good-sense  of  certain  masterful  prophets  such  as 
Raiffeissen  and  Schultze-Delitsche.  Thus  the  gospel  of  a  sound 
economic  democracy  has  been  born  as  it  were  in  a  manger  and 
brought  up  in  Nazareth.  It  has  not  yet  gone  up  to  Jerusalem; 
it  has  yet  to  take  possession  of  the  capitals  of  the  world.  For 
there  is  no  nation,  as  things  now  stand,  that  is  not  impoverished 
and  debilitated  through  the  administration  of  the  sovereign 
power  of  credit  in  the  interest  of  an  idle  and  incompetent  class. 

In  this  fact  lies  the  cause  of  the  war.  The  idle  and  incompe- 
tent classes  did  not  intend  to  make  it.  They  do  not  understand 
it.  They  drifted — to  the  abyss.  In  July  and  August,  19 14,  there 
was  no  help  for  it;  no  prayers  of  saints  or  prudence  of  politicians 
could  avert  the  catastrophe.  For  this  new-born  high-tensioncd 
system  of  universal  work  must  either  embody  the  creative  faith 
of  the  modern  world,  and  be  made  the  agency  of  a  community 
of  interest  that  shall  cross  all  frontiers — or  else  it  must  turn  to 
Nemesis  and  doom.    We  have  come  to  a  day  of  judgment. 

Those  who  still  insist  that  business  is  just  business — that  it 
is  not  a  vehicle  of  art  and  science,  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
manners  or  morals  or  religion  or  democracy — need  not  now  be 
answered  with  words.  Their  answer  is  in  events,  and  in  the 
news-despatches  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  European  nations  were  thrown  violently  against  one 
another  because  their  whole  corporate  life  was  bound  up  in 
working-organizations  that  required  for  their  existence  more 
than  nature  could  furnish.  They  strove  to  impoverish  and  de- 
stroy one  another.     They  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  mo- 
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mentum  of  their  false  internal  economy.  Through  the  malad- 
ministration of  credit  the  domestic  productive  process  was  every- 
where impeded,  whilst  an  ever-increasing  burden  of  bonded  in- 
debtedness was  laid  upon  it.  The  time  came  when  it  was  impos- 
sible to  maintain  the  stock-and-bond  structure  or  to  ward  off  the 
menace  of  class-conflict  otherwise  than  by  the  enlistment  of 
foreign-oflices  and  all  the  forces  of  government  in  a  straining 
search  for  foreign  markets  and  foreign  fields  of  investment.  The 
states  of  Europe  had  become  swelling  monopolistic  trusts  strug- 
gling for  an  impossible  footing  upon  a  shrinking  base  of  ex- 
ploitation. The  collision  and  explosion  was  as  certain  as  chem- 
istry and  physics. 

Modern  wars  are  not  conflicts  of  political  policy  as  Talley- 
rand and  Metternich  understood  those  words.  They  are  colli- 
sions between  preposterous  and  unpractical  working-systems, 
directed  from  inverted  and  unscientific  credit-centres.  The 
damning  solecism  and  absurdity  of  these  times  is  the  notion  that 
a  class  or  nation  can  get  solidly  rich  by  making  another  poor. 

It  appears  that  this  present  war  must  go  on— no  doubt  with 
intermissions  and  breathing-spaces — until  all  the  plutocracies  of 
the  earth  have  cancelled  each  other.  Peace  has  become  impossi- 
ble on  the  old  plan.  The  modern  working-order  has  so  mobilized 
and  fluidized  the  whole  body  of  civilization  that  a  fixed  and  static 
concord  between  self-contained  and  mutually  exclusive  nationali- 
ties is  now  impracticable. 

The  president  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  told 
the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  the  other  day  that  under  mod- 
ern conditions  the  existence  of  even  two  rival  sovereignties  on 
this  little  planet  has  become  absurd.  That  is  true.  We  must 
therefore  drive  forward,  through  incredible  waste  and  slaughter, 
to  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  which  of  the  rival  Powers  is 
to  build  the  New  Rome,  and  establish  a  military  world-state  on 
the  Caesarean  model— or  else  we  must  now  set  our  faces  toward 
a  real  democracy. 

We  have  hitherto  been  baflHed  in  our  social  struggles  for 
democracy  because  we  have  riveted  our  minds  upon  ballot-boxes 
and  legislatures.  We  have  not  failed  to  observe  that  the  busi- 
ness organization  is  stronger  than  any  party;  but  we  have  stub- 
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bornly  insisted  that  it  ought  not  to  be  so.  That  is  our  very  grave 
mistake.  The  truth  is  that  the  business  system  not  only  is 
stronger  than  any  other  political  force,  but  ought  to  be.  It  must 
be,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  will  continue  to  be.  Our  reform 
politics  will  be  merely  wistful  and  pitiful  until  we  adjust  our 
minds  to  this  staring  fact. 

Business  cannot  be  "kept  out  of  politics."  We  should  give 
up  the  idea  of  regulating  and  over-ruling  the  working-organiza- 
tion by  which  we  all  live  and  move — from  some  ideal  political 
realm  supposed  to  be  higher  and  purer  than  business.  The 
organs  of  business — banks,  stock-exchanges,  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  so  on — are  in  their  very  nature  much  more  powerful 
than  the  polling-places.  Whether  we  know  it  or  not,  and  whether 
we  like  it  or  not — they  are  the  characteristic  political  agencies  of 
the  modern  world.  Probably  we  shall  stumble  on  for  a  while,  in 
tragic  perplexity — treating  the  main  facts  of  our  actual  political 
estate  as  if  they  were  fictions  and  the  fictions  as  if  they  were  facts. 
But  an  awakening  is  long  over-due. 

After  we  have  fully  laid  hold  of  the  idea  that  the  credit- 
centre  has  superseded  the  polling-place  as  the  main  organ  of 
democratic  social-control,  our  political  difficulties  will  begin  to 
melt  away.  We  shall  perceive  that  self-government  requires 
the  socialization  of  finance  through  the  development  in  every  local 
community  of  a  permanent  and  organic  political  primary  for  the 
administration  of  credit. 

The  heart  of  finance  is  as  simple  as  the  gospel  of  Galilee.  It 
has  been  made  unintelligible  by  the  professional  financiers — just 
as  the  gospel  has  sometimes  been  made  unintelligible  by  the 
theologians.  The  heart  of  finance  is  the  exchange  of  public 
credits  for  private  credits,  on  such  terms  as  to  set  forward  the 
production  of  goods.  When  looked  at  in  its  simplicity  anyone 
can  see  that  this  is  the  most  intimate  and  important  of  all  social 
and  political  functions.  It  determines  every  man's  place  and 
power  in  the  community.  It  is  an  authority  that  should  be  exer- 
cised in  the  spirit  of  the  university  and  the  public-school,  by  men 
whose  practical  judgment  and  devotion  to  the  commonwealth 
can  be  believed  in  by  their  neighbors. 

The   establishment  of   a  working-understanding  and  com- 
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munity  of  interest  between  such  men  and  their  neighborhood  is 
what  is  meant  by  an  "organic  political  primary."  It  is  the  true 
germ-cell  of  modern  dynamic  society.  It  is  the  fair  and  sound 
reality  of  that  economic  politics — or  political  mastery  of  the 
job — of  which  the  existing  "  Machine  "  is  a  significant  fore- 
showing in  caricature.  The  grotesque  semblance  cannot  be 
done  away  with  until  the  reality  appears. 

We  have  only  to  consent  to  this  modernizing  and  mobilizing 
of  our  politics,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  antagonism  of  classes 
will  come  to  an  end.  Enterprise  will  achieve  an  unprecedented 
voltage.  There  will  be  more  jobs  than  job-takers — not  occa- 
sionally, but  steadily  and  dependably.  The  phenomena  of  com- 
mercial depressions  and  financial  panics  will  disappear. 

And  since,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  strife  of  nations  has 
its  origin  in  domestic  privilege  and  the  class-struggle,  we  shall 
find  that  with  the  disappearance  of  the  latter,  the  former  will 
in  due  course  disappear  also.  And  then  we  shall  enter  into  a 
new  and  spacious  age — an  age  of  uninterruptible  progress. 


WITHIN  TUSCAN  WALLS 

Frances  Geegg 

IT  is  these  that  make  the  rhythm  of  a  Tuscan  landscape,  as 
they  make  the  harmony  of  the  Tuscan  character,  these 
massive  walls  about  their  little  cities,  about  their  castles, 
even  about  their  gardens. 

I  think  of  San  Gimignano,  that  little  town  of  the  towers 
set  so  high  among  the  hills  and  bound  so  closely  round  by  her 
great  walls;  of  Siena  looking  out  to  Mont  Amiata  and  the 
Appennines,  Siena  with  her  seven  gates. 

These  charming  people  live  within  their  walls,  and  it  is  as 
though  an  emanation  from  a  past  more  gracious  age  did  indeed 
envelop  them.  Certainly  types  survive.  One  meets  the  fair 
sensuous  youths  of  Sodoma,  and  girls  with  thick  black  locks 
cropped  about  their  ears,  and  the  rich  luxurious  type  of  the 
Renaissance, — and,  more  rarely,  certain  subtly  morbid  and  cor- 
rupt little  girls  with  the  pale  banded  hair  and  long  Byzantine 
eyes  of  a  Sano  di  Pietro  Madonna. 

These  Madonnas  of  the  oblique  glance,  of  the  withdrawn 
and  troubled  gaze  I  Strange,  exquisite,  debased  type,  this  Sano 
di  Pietro,  greatest  of  Sienese  painters.  A  distinguished  mind, 
but  rotted  with  religion.  With  what  rare  and  delicate  preci- 
sion he  worked:  no  other  painter  could  so  have  handled  the 
flowered  and  gold-wrought  garment  on  the  little  round-eyed 
Jesus,  nor  the  weight  and  richness  of  that  robe  of  the  Virgin; 
but  how  terrible  the  secret  laudation  of  weakness,  that  sick  pleas- 
ure in  the  physical  cruelty  of  the  crucifixion.  Extraordinary 
paintings  these  are. 

But  whose  was  that  single,  so  much  more  extraordinary, 
painting  that  I  found  in  the  Salon  of  the  Museum,  that  picture 
in  which  the  Christ  about  to  be  crucified  is  the  central  figure, 
a  Christ  like  a  figure  out  of  Dostoievsky,  lissom,  beautiful,  weak, 
his  rounded  limbs  yielding  themselves  amorously  to  the  too 
tender  hands  of  his  captors:  to  the  left  the  three  grieving 
women,  conscious  of  their  pathetic  beauty,  and  not  too  pained 
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that  the  soft  white  flesh  of  their  God  is  so  soon  to  be  scarred 
and  bloodied.    Who  painted  it?    It  was  a  monk,  I  think. 

And  how  quaintly  embarrassed  those  early  Sienese  painters 
are  by  St.  Joseph  I  How  often  he  is  depicted  asleep!  I  once 
asked  an  old  contadina  whom  I  found  wandering  about  the  Belle 
Arte  why  St.  Joseph  slept  so  much.  "  Poverino,"  she  responded, 
"surely  it  was  better  that  he  should  sleep."  There  is  an  enchant- 
ing literalness  about  the  people  of  these  walled  towns. 

Religion  permeates  everything.  In  Siena,  at  the  time  of  the 
Palio,  the  horse  himself  is  marched  into  the  church  of  his  own 
contrada  to  attend  mass  before  he  goes  out  to  win  them  a 
banner.  In  San  Gimignano,  in  the  evening  dusk,  the  bimbi  form 
circles, 

Maria  Lavava, 

they  chorus,  acting  as  they  sing, 

Giuseppe  tendeva 
Suo  figllo  piangeva 
Che  sonno  non  ha. 
Stai  zitto,  mio  figlio, 
Che  adesso  ti  piglio, 
Le  pezze,  le  fasce 
Son'  messe  a  scaldar. 

("  Mary,  the  mother  of  God,  was  washing:  Joseph  hung  out  the 
clothes:  the  baby  Jesus  cried:  because  he  couldn't  go  to  sleep: 
Be  quiet  then  my  little  son:  for  at  this  moment  I  will  take  you: 
the  little  diapers  and  the  swaddling  clothes :  are  already  put  to 
boil.") 

Under  dim  arches  little  girls  hush  their  stiffly  bound  piccinini, 
singing, 

Dove  vai,  Madre  Maria, 

Sola,  sola,  per  questa  via  ? 

Vo  cercando  del  mio  figliolo 
E  tre  giorni  che  non  lo  trovo. 

Lo  trovai  da  piedi  al  monte 
Colle  mani  legate  e  giunte. 
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Sangue  rosso  lo  versava 
La  Madonna  gli  asciugava 

La  Madonna  ha  fatto  un  figlio 
Che  si  chiamo  Salvatore. 

Salvatore  gira  per  casa 

La  Madonna  lo  piglia,  lo  bacia, 

E  lo  mette  in  cullina 

Fa  la  nanna,  Jesu  bimbina. 

"Where  goest  thou,  Mother  Mary:  alone "  but  I  give  it  up. 

There  is  no  word  in  the  English  language  that  will  give  the 
tender  solitude  of  that  reiterated  "  sola,  sola."  How  deliciously 
irrelevant  comes  that 

La  Madonna  ha  fatto  un  figlio, 

that  little  son  who  runs  about  the  house,  to  be  caught  up  by 
the  Madonna,  kissed,  and  put  into  his  cradle.  What  could  be 
more  exquisite  than  this  homely,  all-pervading  religion?  Every 
pretty  baby  is  a  '*  Jesu  biondo,"  a  little  fair  Jesus,  every  pretty 
mother  a   Madonnina. 

And  they  are  like  Madonnas,  like  those  straight  and  slender 
Madonnas  of  Fra  Angelico,  that  tenderest  and  most  spiritual 
of  painters.  Yesterday,  from  my  balcony,  I  watched  one  of 
these  "  little  Madonnas  "  who  might  have  stepped  down  from 
the  painted  walls  of  that  Monastery.  Her  eyes,  as  she  glanced 
shyly  at  me,  a  forestiera,  had  the  same  look  of  dim  and  startled 
intelligence  as  have  the  eyes  of  that  Virgin  of  the  Fra  AngelicO 
**  Annunciation."  She  too  was  just  so  sweetly  a  maiden  of  the 
people.  Her  little  garden  shut  in  by  that  fence  of  rough-hewn 
palings,  is,  as  is  any  garden  of  to-day,  shadowed  by  the  bitter 
cypress,  and  there  are  tiny  daisies  showing  very  fine  and  clear 
against  the  age-dark  green  of  the  grass.  It  was  given  only 
to  Fra  Angelico  to  paint  those  tiny  flowers  as  they  are  seen  to-day 
by  any  contadino — not  as  Botticelli  painted  them,  to  whom  they 
were  a  mystic  symbol,  nor  as  under  the  steel  hand  of  Leonardo, 
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for  whom  they  held  philosophic  secrets :  it  is  Fra  Angelico  alone 
who,  with  poignant  simplicity,  felt  their  direct  beauty. 

"  Poignant "  is  perhaps  the  word  of  all  others  that  describes 
these  Tuscan  landscapes.  It  most  nearly  describes  something 
that  comes  with  a  sweet  sharp  clearness  to  the  senses.  There  is 
an  acrid  sweetness  in  the  sensation  that  comes  to  me  as  I  walk 
these  Fiesole  strade.  Narrow  little  lanes  lead  endlessly  nowhere 
between  high  walls :  below,  Florence  lies  in  the  sun  like  a  great 
white  coral  reef,  and  always  the  hills  unfold  new  vistas.  The 
lime-trees  are  coming  to  flower,  and  the  almond-trees  are  like 
great  white  plumes  upon  the  hillsides.  Old  women  creep  out  of 
dark  doorways  to  sit  in  the  sun.  They  mutter  curses  if  you  pass 
them  without  giving  soldi,  or  call  down  blessings  upon  you  for 
a  few  centesimi.  I  like  them  all,  whether  rheumy-eyed,  fang- 
mouthed,  with  disease-blotched  faces,  or  really  beautiful.  I  like 
their  wisps  of  hair,  and  their  age-twisted  bones.  They  seem  to 
live  in  a  world  of  their  own:  indeed,  to  have  so  endured  time  sets 
them  apart.  These  old  women  are  perhaps  what  I  shall  most 
wish  to  remember  of  Tuscany,  these  and  high  walls  with  the 
purple  wistaria  flung  like  a  royal  banner  upon  them,  tangles  of 
roses  red  and  white,  poppies  in  the  new  wheat,  and  the  scent 
of  the  almond  flower. 


THE  BIRTH  OF  A  NATION 

C.    TOWNLEY-FULLAM 


NATURE  IN  LABOR 

IT  is  not  until  the  rough  constituents  of  communities  in  posse 
discover  certain  affinities  that  the  complexities  of  the  so- 
cial state  become  possible.  And  these  must  have  become 
sharply  defined  before  they  stand  in  need  of  regulation.  Order 
may  be  the  first  law  of  Heaven  but  amongst  men  it  is  one  of  the 
constructive  arts. 

As  primitive  man,  wherever  found,  must  have  been  pervious 
to  like  impressions  and  subject  to  like  experiences,  the  earliest 
forms  of  organization  of  all  must  have  conformed  to  similar 
ideals.  Sooner  or  later  they  would  arrive,  in  the  sequence  of 
necessity,  at  the  tribal  constitution.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to 
differentiate  the  phases  of  tribal  organization  that  we  reach  his- 
toric ground. 

Of  these  phases  there  stand  out,  in  classic  guise,  but  three, — 
the  Graeco-Indian,  the  Israelite  and  the  Saxon-Magyar,  each 
with  its  peculiar  characteristic. 

The  salient  quality  of  the  Magyar  was  that  in  him  were 
absorbed  the  salient  qualities  of  the  other  two.  Like  the  Graeco- 
Indian  he  had  no  concentric  tendencies  whatever:  like  the  He- 
brew he  recognized  the  Federal  link.  Each  Magyar  tribe  was 
a  self-contained  entity.  Such  ties  as  it  chose,  consistently  with 
independence,  to  recognize,  were  ties  of  common  danger.  On 
the  eve  of  battle  the  tribes  foregathered :  on  the  morrow  of  vic- 
tory they  drank  and  dispersed.  This  was  the  naked  theory  of 
the  unwritten  law  but  as,  in  practice,  the  tribes  were  incessantly 
engaged  in  defending  themselves  or,  preferably,  in  attacking 
other  peoples,  a  certain  permanent  but  illegal  cohesion  may  be 
presumed. 

These  were  the  pre-natal  days  when  the  embryo  was  still  in 
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Asia,  still  barbarian,  still  pagan  but  burdened  with  some  in- 
herent virtus  whose  like  had  never  yet  been  found  in  any  people 
save  that  whose  genius  had  once  adorned  the  City  of  the  Violet 
Crown. 

In  so  far  as  this  people,  ancient  or  modern,  ever  permitted 
itself  to  be  governed  by  anybody  in  especial,  each  tribe  was  gov- 
erned by  its  own  chief  freely  elected  in  full,  armed  council.  For 
as,  in  terms  of  immemorial  law,  every  Magyar  was  nemeSy 
noble,  all  were  brothers  in  pride  in  arms  and  in  right.  The 
principal  office  of  a  centurion  being  to  decimate  the  enemy,  he 
was  selected  with  full  regard  to  physical  attributes  and  skill  with 
the  arrow.  In  no  sense  was  he  High  Priest,  though,  in  the  case 
of  a  nation  worshipping  the  Hadur,  God  of  Battles,  the  presump- 
tion might  have  been  in  his  favor.  But  dominion  of  the  soul  was 
some  degrees  more  insupportable  than  physical  dependence.  The 
status  of  a  chief  in  those  branches  which,  in  ancient  polity,  an- 
swered to  the  executive  and  administrative  of  modern  times  is 
not  quite  so  clear.  It  can,  however,  be  postulated.  It  is  certain 
that  he  had  no  hand,  ex  officio,  in  the  making  of  law:  that  was 
the  inalienable  prerogative  of  the  whole  body  of  nobles  who, 
fully  armed,  constituted  the  folk-mote.  Equally  certain  is  it 
that  he  had  no  power  to  command,  but,  in  common  with  the 
Teutonic  chieftains  sketched  by  Lothrop  Motley,  a  right  to 
persuade.  However,  in  an  assembly  where  every  man  stands 
fully  armed,  where  flights  of  eloquence  may  be  sustained  by 
flights  of  javelins,  and  arguments  driven  home  by  battle-axes,  a 
Horatius  should  count  for  more  than  a  Demosthenes.  As  to 
Justice,  whereas,  in  other  primitive  communities  where  Mosaic 
reparation  cancelled  all  obligation,  where  plunder  was  equally 
divided  and  pasturage  equally  free,  the  administration  lay  in  the 
hands  of  no  man  for  all  but  in  those  of  every  man  for  himself, 
the  case  of  the  Magyar,  in  his  then  comparative  stage  of  culture, 
was  unique.  At  some  undefined  and  unhistoric  period,  though 
each  tribe  retained  its  independence  with  no  wider  views  of  com- 
munal interest,  the  growing  complexity  of  society,  involving  as 
it  did  a  subordination  of  the  parochial  to  the  federal  principle, 
had  insensibly  caused  free  centres  of  gravity  to  merge  upon  a 
common  plane.     The  people,   restrained  by  instinct  and  pre- 
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scriptive  usage  from  investing  any  one  person  with  plenary  au- 
thority, yet  felt  the  need  of  centralized  administration  as  opposed 
to  government.  To  satisfy  this  need  certain  offices  were  in- 
vented which  corresponded  with  nothing  with  which  the  history 
of  other,  primitive,  races  has  made  us  familiar.  Their  incum- 
bents were  neither  consuls  nor  archons,  princes  nor  priests,  war- 
riors nor  prophets,  but  Justiciars  with  wide  though  nebulous  ju- 
risdiction. Their  office  was  to  hear  and  determine  causes.  The 
terms  of  the  warrant  of  these  Ephori  are  of  deep  significance. 
They  were  bidden  to  decide  strictly  according  to  precedent  and 
usage  in  terms  of  Common  Law, 

This  is  one  of  the  great  landmarks  in  Magyar,  nay,  in  all 
History. 

But  the  bare  warrant  was  too  general.  Conscious  as  they 
appear  to  have  been  of  each  other's  imperfections,  the  people 
reserved  an  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  even  these  magistrates 
to  the  full  body  of  freemen  sitting,  more  probably  standing  as  a 
Judicial  Committee.  Thus  the  fount  of  Justice  was  the  tribe 
itself,  speaking  not  by  the  mouth  of  delegates  but  by  individual 
right.  As  a  Judicial  Committee  It  could  appoint,  as  it  could  dis- 
charge, the  Judges;  it  could  review  their  acts  and  conduct  and' 
revise  their  sentences.  As  a  General  Assembly  It  appointed  and 
suspended  leaders,  made  peace  or  war,  regulated  the  more  or 
less  frequent  migrations,  was,  in  effect,  the  Amphlctyon  of  itself. 

These  pre-natal  strivings  are  of  deep  historic  moment.  They 
foreshadow  a  political  prescience  whose  promise  has  been  ful- 
filled. They  institute  that  long  series  of  comparative  coincidences 
between  the  stages  of  development  of  Aryan  institutions  under 
the  Saxon  people  cut  off  from  Intercourse  with  a  continent  and 
those  of  Turanian  institutions  under  a  people  even  more  remote 
from  exterior  Influences,  working  out  its  destiny,  crudely,  it  may 
be,  but  consistently  with  its  own  mentality.  They  prove,  more- 
over, that,  whatever  may  be  the  true  lines  of  division  between 
two  main  streams  of  the  human  family  these  may  be  sought 
neither  in  the  domain  of  Civil  Polity  nor  in  that  of  the  philosophy 
of  Social  forces. 
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II 

THROES 

Embedded  in  the  formulae  of  the  Public  Law  of  Hungary, 
than  which  there  is  no  more  entrancing  study  to  the  Cokes  and 
Clarendons  of  nations,  there  is  one  gem  whose  setting  might 
more  fittingly  have  been  entrusted  to  a  Swift, — a  hoary  theory 
that  the  land  wherein  Nature  stands  forth  in  the  girdle  of 
Circe  was  not,  as  a  mere  Prescott  or  a  Gibbon  might  suppose,  the 
guerdon  of  battle  and  plunder  of  victory  but  the  legal  inheritance 
of  the  Magyar  people.  This  theory  of  the  Occupation  of  the 
Fatherland  deceived  even  Werboczy,  the  great  jurisconsult  of  the* 
Middle  Ages. 

To  the  imagination  of  some  monkish  chronicler  whosB  only 
peer  is  Ezra  in  Babylon  we  owe  the  record  of  this  most  illumi- 
nating side-light  upon  the  politico-moral  sense — a  chao — of  a 
primitive  horde. 

The  theory,  as  a  theory,  is,  of  course,  puerile,  almost  wanton. 
For  the  postulates  upon  which  it  rests  we  have  no  historic  war- 
rant; nor,  be  it  acknowledged,  rebutting  evidence.  If  such  exist 
at  all  it  could  proceed  only  from  some  muniment  crypt  of  the 
Vatican. 

Such  theories  were  not  unknown  to  Roman  nor  to  English 
jurisprudence.  But  these  were  polished  peoples  far  removed 
from  the  age  of  childhood.  Thus  the  wonder  is  not  that  the 
theory  should  ever  have  held  water;  not  that,  in  a  critical  age, 
it  should  still  command  respect;  but  that  it  should  have  distin- 
guished an  unlettered  breed  of  Berserkers.  The  world  could 
not  for  a  moment  forego  it  for  its  mere  enunciation  furnishes  the 
philosopher  with  dry-light  upon  the  collective  mentality  of  a 
people. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Byzantine  Senate  rested  upon  the 
legal  fiction  that  half  the  Roman  Senate  had  migrated  to  the 
Bosphorus.  But  the  fiction  was  admitted.  The  reversion  of 
Pannonia  in  tail-male  presupposed  a  John  Doe,  one  Attila,  Rex, 
deceased  and  a  Richard  Roe,  the  Magyar  Chief,  as  trustee  for 
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the  devisee  nation.  But  this,  in  the  case  of  the  Magyars,  was 
no  fiction  at  all,  but  binding  historic  fact.  The  Magyars  did 
not  pause  to  consider  that  there  might  be  a  defect  in  the  original 
title;  that  Attila's  right  could  be  no  better  nor  no  worse  than 
that  in  virtue  of  which  Avar,  Quadi  or  Marcommani  claimed; 
that  forcible  dispossession  partakes  less  of  the  character  of  oc- 
cupation than  of  robbery  under  arms.  Nor  did  they  note  that, 
refusing  to  ,enter  the  comity  of  nations  as  thieves,  they  must 
be  classed  as  receivers. 

This  tracing  of  a  genealogy  through  Attila  may  or  may  not 
have  historic  basis:  it  may  have  been  the  cause,  it  may  have 
been  the  consequence  of  irruption,  but  to  a  race  nurtured  in  the 
camp  and  taught  to  set  high  above  the  totems  and  phallic  deities 
of  a  many-angled  Pantheon,  the  Hadur,  God  of  Battles,  the 
claim  was  natural  enough.    Beyond  all  doubt  it  was  convenient. 

But  for  its  psychic  value  this  delicate  concession  to  the  pre- 
sumed ethical  sense  of  a  Europe  long  accustomed  to  see  the  title- 
deeds  to  land  inscribed  in  red  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  might 
have  stood  as  a  work  of  supererogation,  a  contingent  set-off 
against  future  relapses.  The  debut  of  the  Magyar  is  thus  re- 
markable not  only  in  its  consequence  as  being  "  one  of  the  most 
important  events  of  the  world's  history,''  not  only  as  supplying 
a  sardonic  commentary  upon  the  Byzantine  principle  of  porphy- 
rogeniture,  but  also  as  offering  the  first  received  instance  of  the 
justification  of  a  diplomatic  act  before  the  concert  of  Europe. 
The  spectacle  of  Arpad  presenting  Leo,  the  Philosopher,  the  two 
sovereigns  of  the  Franks  and  one  or  other  of  the  multitude  of 
Pontiffs  who  directed  the  Holy  See  between  896  and  907  A.D. 
with  the  fait  accompli,  regularizing,  as  it  were,  his  "  proceed- 
ings "  in  Pannonia  (and  wherever  else  the  fancy  of  the  moment 
led  him),  would  be  of  grave  import  indeed, — if  it  had  ever 
been  presented.  But  "  we  like  not  the  security."  Be  the  fact 
as  it  may,  there  never  was  yet  a  legatee  who  has  clung  more 
tenaciously  to  his  inheritance,  to  that  property  which  is  the  basis 
of  civil  Society,  than  the  Magyar. 

The  state  of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  if 
not  so  chaotic  as  that  which  distinguished  the  seething  times  of 
the  Genserics  and  Recavedos,  was  still  too  unsettled  to  admit  of 
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hopeful  action  against  the  new  heirs.  The  concert  was  wofuUy 
out  of  tune.  Whatever  action  was  deemed  necessary  was,  in 
kind,  defensive,  but  in  result  singularly  barren.  The  Magyar 
was  left  to  write  his  European  chronicles  equivocally  enough. 
His  mere  advent  had  done  nothing  to  shock  the  budding  sensi- 
bilities of  peoples  to  whom  the  slaughter  or  absorption  of  one 
set  of  barbarians  by  another  might  appear  even  as  an  act  of 
grace.  But  when  he  began  to  make  of  the  natural  fastnesses  of 
the  land  a  military  base,  and  of  the  impenetrable  glades  of  its 
forests  caches  for  the  storage  of  stolen  goods;  when,  obtusely 
insensible  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sacred  rights  of  all  property  but 
his  own,  he  performed  the  Grand  Tour,  making  no  concession 
to  the  right-to-live  heresy,  seeing  nothing  in  the  continent  but  a 
wide  common  or  a  public  park  whose  enclosure  ill  suited  his 
predatory  convenience,  the  nations  sent  up  a  unanimous  cry,  an 
echo  of  Cato  in  the  Senate,  and  gathered  their  forces  for  the 
impact. 

The  defeat  of  Augsburg  which  restored  its  mental  equilibrium 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  salutary  check  that  this  people  has  ever 
received.  Occurring  as  it  did  at  a  time  when  half  a  century  of 
wandering  had  shown  it  something  of  organized  prosperity  and 
the  germs  of  principles  upon  which  nations  evolve,  it  induced  the 
Magyar  to  take  stock  of  his  domestic  resources  and  to  prepare 
for  the  serious  business  of  house-keeping  upon  settled  lines. 

This  first  century  of  the  real  history  of  the  Magyar  is  not 
amenable  to  serious  criticism.  He  never  rose  to  the  poetry  of 
brigandage  as  did  his  equally  chivalrous  compeer,  the  Norman 
or  the  Saxon  hero  of  Sherwood,  nor  did  he  give  earnest  of  those 
qualities  which  we  now  know  to  be  inherent  in  the  race.  But 
he  was  no  vulgar  robber.  It  was  his  fate  to  make  war  and  his 
fortune  to  make  war  successfully.  To  and  fro  he  went  carrying 
with  him  an  innate  consciousness  of  superiority  which  caused 
him  to  argue  from  success  to  desert.  He  did  many  things 
of  which  the  sentiment  even  of  that  age  could  not  approve,  but 
he  did  them  through  motives  far  more  pure  and  generous  than 
those  which  dictated  the  extra-territorial  excesses  of  the  nations 
abutting  upon  him.  He  disembowelled  men's  bodies,  not  to  the 
extent  common  in  Christian  commonwealths,  not  at  all  from  any 
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concern  for  tKeir  souls  but  in  purely  secular  barbaric  progression. 
Yet  he  never  degenerated  into  the  heresy-mongering  which  stains 
the  annals  of  more  advanced  peoples.  Neither  at  the  height  of 
lawless  glory  nor  in  the  depths  of  homicidal  orgie  did  the  Mag- 
yar ever  approach  within  sight  of  the  achievements  of  those  emi- 
nent Malthusians  of  the  polite  ages — Don  Frederic  at  Haarlem, 
Leopold  at  Eperjes  or  Tilly  at  Magdeburg. 

The  Magyar  himself  would  have  been  the  last  to  credit  his 
own  destiny.  The  oracles  of  the  tenth  century  with  the  courage 
to  predict  it  would  have  had  no  honor  in  their  own  land  and 
would  have  been  summarily  lynched  in  any  other.  But  for  that 
destiny  he  began  unconsciously  to  prepare  under  forms  which 
gave  scope  to  his  natural  force.  Though  he,  himself,  could  not 
be  assimilated,  a  property  which  he  still  retains,  he  had  a  most 
marvellous  capacity  for  assimilating  which  embraced  institutions 
rather  than  peoples.  He  required  little  encouragement  but  ar- 
bitrary direction.  That  direction  in  the  fullness  of  time  he 
received,  and  thenceforward  the  path  opened  clear  and  straight 
before  him. 

Ill 

ACCOUCHEMENT 

No  augurs  attended  the  birth  of  Vajk.  None  that  watched 
by  that  rude  cradle  saw,  in  his  one  hand,  the  rod  of  Moses,  in 
his  other  the  scroll  of  Lycurgus;  at  his  side  the  sword  of  Crom- 
well, round  his  head  the  halo  of  Loyola.  But  there  they  were, 
obscured,  perhaps,  by  the  rays  of  his  Golden  Age. 

This  picturesque  brigand  goes  down  to  history  by  a  name 
derived  from  one  Pope  and  a  title  accorded  by  another.  No 
one  dreams  of  calling  this  man  other  than  St.  Stephen,  but  deep 
in  the  Magyar  soul  there  lies  the  still  consciousness  that  in  Vajk 
alone,  in  Vajk  the  strong,  Vajk  the  virile  heathen  of  wind-swept 
plains,  lies  that  affinity  of  psyche  which,  in  the  Calendar  of 
Saints,  is  decently  shrouded  if  not  altogether  wanting.  For  Vajk 
was  a  gentleman.  And  fierce  and  bloody  though  the  Magyar 
may  have  been,  a  robber  on  Roman  roads  by  day,  a  roysterer 
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in  camp  and  glade  by  night,  there  ever  burned  within  him  that 
masonic  and  Incommunicable  spark.  Even  then  he  was  what 
he  now  is,  not  a  people  but  a  caste. 

It  fell  upon  a  day  when  Vajk  had  come  into  his  own  that 
he  cast  his  eyes  about  in  the  strange  comity  which  encompassed 
him.  He  measured  it  not  as  one  measures  a  star,  impersonally, 
approximately,  not  even  as  a  sworn  appraiser,  but  down  to  its 
last  latent  possibility.  He  took  a  most  candid  inventory  of  his 
own  dynamic  reserves,  saw,  that  having  chanced  upon  the  De- 
batable Land,  the  existence  of  his  race  must  be  not  a  running 
fight  so  much  as  one  interminable  battle  and  that  alone  he  could 
never  hope  to  stand.  Of  secular  alliances  he  had  had  many  and 
to  spare.  But  he  wanted  no  evanescent  community.  His  Hadur 
had  veiled  his  face  at  Augsburg.  He,  the  God  of  Battles,  had 
been  worsted  by  the  spells  of  unnameable  Ormuzds  who  had 
pursued  his  own  chosen  warriors  back  to  the  forest  depths  of 
Pannonia.  There  was  virtue  in  these  gods:  they  were  not  vin- 
dictive but  good  to  their  own.  True  they  were  not  heritable  but 
the  Magyar  was  a  master-craftsman  at  adoption.  Perhaps  .  .  .  ? 

Vajk  looked  East.  Thence  he  had  come.  He  saw,  sinking 
in  the  ooze  of  corruption,  a  line  of  bastard  and  decrepit  Caesars, 
erst  tributaries  of  the  Goths,  who  could  never  have  outlived  the 
onset  of  his  horse.  He  looked  West  and  saw  the  Lone  Mother 
of  Dead  Empires;  no  corruption  but  the  GerminaL  He  saw, 
towering  to  cloudless  skies  Kephas,  and  upon  her  the  steady 
beacon-fires  that,  kindled  at  Vesta's  dying  flame,  had  watched 
over  a  world  submerged  and  warmed  a  world  re-born.  Here, 
if  anywhere,  was  the  constant  factor  wanting  in  the  national 
equation. 

The  people  thought  otherwise  and  what  they  thought  that 
they  trumpeted.  They  were  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
summary  conviction  of  the  Hadur  for  one  venial  fault,  a  some- 
thing which  might  happen  to  any  God,  inadvertently.  Reproof, 
the  withholding  of  offerings,  a  stern  recall  to  duty,  yes;  perma- 
nent exile.  Never  I  Sacrilege  was  a  refinement  which  left  them 
unmoved:  it  was  this  wanton  sacrifice  of  the  policy  of  national 
insurance  which  crossed  their  instinct.  The  destroyers  for  once 
turned  conservators. 
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Vajk  paused  not  upon  the  order  of  his  doing.  He  took  that 
intractable  horde  and  crammed  its  collective  neck  into  the  River 
of  Healing.  It  was  homoeopathy  of  a  novel  order.  Wet,  sulky, 
distrustful  of  new  gods  the  people  roared  lustily  and  squirmed 
and  kicked  their  way  out  of  the  Iron  Hand  into  riot,  even  insur- 
rection. But  some  keen,  political  instinct,  some  secular  sense, 
reinforced  by  a  very  clear  remembrance  of  the  Blood  Compact 
of  the  Seven  Chiefs,  stood  in  the  way  of  organized  rebellion 
on  an  epic  scale.  All  minor  eblillitions  of  those  unquiet  souls 
were  treated  by  the  far-sighted  philosopher  as  evidence  of  animal 
spirits.  Satisfied  with  a  few  trials  of  strength, — the  flutter  of 
wings  in  a  cage,  the  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star, — and  with 
the  sporting  consolation  of  rolling  St.  Gellert,  second  arch- 
iconoclast  of  their  images,  down  the  steeps  of  the  Buda  hill  to 
the  river,  the  people  returned,  growling,  to  their  Secular  alle- 
giance. They  rendered  again  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  were 
Caesar's,  and  settled  down  as  robust  Christians  to  rob  their  neigh- 
bors under  a  moral  sanction  as  weighty  as  that  which  their  lictor 
and  augur,  their  tribune  and  consul,  their  Captain  and  Archon 
Basileus  had  wantonly  discarded. 

The  work  of  Moses  had  been  accomplished.  The  work  of 
John  had  been  the  diversion  of  a  moment.  The  work  of  Solon 
was  now  to  follow.  That  does  not  properly  concern  us.  We 
ought  to  pause  at  that  miracle  which  the  hierarchy  would  obscure 
under  the  guise  of  re-incarnation  but  which  the  historian  must 
ever  regard  as  the  accouchement  of  a  psychic  force  and  the  Birth 
of  a  Nation.  We  ought  to  pause  but  cannot  for  something  is 
wanting  to  complete  the  picture. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  go  forward  to  the  Epilogue. 

The  man  who  created  a  nation  and  a  national  idea;  who 
evolved  a  spirit  more  durable  than  that  which  Lycurgus  infused 
into  the  Spartan,  more  indestructible  than  that  with  which  the 
Maccabees  clothed  Israel;  who  founded  a  polity  that  outlasted 
that  of  the  Caesars;  who  gave  to  both  spirit  and  polity  a  direc- 
tion which,  in  its  main  essentials,  characterizes  Magyardom  of 
to-day,  was  the  Sower.  No  fastness  too  remote,  no  soil  too  un- 
promising for  his  lavish  hand.  There  was  no  miracle,  in  the 
accepted  sense,  in  connection  with  his  name;  but  the  Church, 
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wiser  than  her  critics,  canonized  him  for  the  miracle  of  his  being. 
Yet  St.  Stephen  was  never  greater  than  Vajk,  for  Stephen  was  a 
myth,  a  moral  myth,  but  Vajk  was  Nature's  High  Priest. 

Born  chief  of  a  pagan  tribe,  he  stood,  in  the  evening  of  his 
days,  on  Nebo,  King  of  a  Christian  Commonwealth,  and  the  new 
gods,  satisfied,  gave  him  a  vision  transcending  that  of  Moses. 
Nor  do  his  children  forget.  Every  year  through  the  great  Boule- 
vards of  the  City  Beautiful  there  moves  a  stately  procession,  the 
March  of  the  Priests,  in  gorgeous  panoply,  chanting  their  Lit- 
anies. And  in  their  midst  marches  one  proudly  carrying,  on  cush- 
ioned rest,  the  strong  Right  Hand  of  Stephen,  Apostolic  King. 
On  that  day  his  children,  now  come  into  the  goodly  heritage  of 
his  harvest,  make  high  holiday. 

IV 

APOTHEOSIS 

The  second  of  the  Sybilline  Books  opens  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Council  of  Constance.  Where  is  now  the  joyous  buccaneer, 
where  Pannonia  of  the  Legionaries?  Four  hundred  years,  and 
the  rude  unlettered  tribes  have  given  way  to,  confessedly,  the 
first  Power  in  Christendom. 

From  amber  shores  of  Baltic  to  Straits  of  Otranto,  from 
the  Euxine  to  the  Middle  Sea,  the  writ  of  the  King  runs.  The 
sceptre  of  Wenceslaus  and  the  throne  of  Poland,  the  Kingdom 
and  the  Empire,  the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  and  the  mantle  of 
Caesar,  are  in  one  keeping.  Sigismund,  Emperor-King,  premier 
sovereign  of  a  world,  brushes  aside  a  Pope  and  takes  his  seat  in 
the  Chair  of  the  Council.  He  makes  as  he  unmakes  Popes. 
The  Patrimony  of  Peter  is  his  to  bestow  or  withhold.  The 
Imperial  word  goes  forth  ex  cathedra — and  Huss  passes  to  the 
fires ;  it  goes  forth  again — and  the  fief  of  Brandenburg  passes  to 
the  Hohenzollerns  .  .  .  Pregnant  words,  for  they  give  initial 
movement  to  forces  that  still  sway  the  Councils  of  men. 

This  is  the  Apotheosis  of  the  great  Vajk,  whose  spirit  still 

breathes  over  the  land. 

♦  ♦  *  *  ♦ 
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There  came  a  time  when  her  glories  grew  dim.     She  saw 
her  stars  "  one  by  one  expire.''    She  fell,  not  like  Lucifer, 

"  never  to  hope  again," 

but  like  some  tired  Hercules  that  would  rest  upon  his  labors. 
Long  she  slept  till  some  thought  her  dead.  But  in  the  Ritual  of 
a  Nation,  chanted  by  its  great  regenerator  Szechenyi,  there  is 
the  certain  hope  of  a  Hungary  which  "  never  yet  was  but  is  still 
to  be  " — an  awakening,  not  a  resurrection. 

And  all  because  the  old  gods  had  once  seen  fit  to  send 
amongst  men,  in  wanton  sport,  a  barbarian  with  a  Soul  and  a 
prescience  like  to  theirs;  and  to  endow  him,  for  his  and  their 
dignity's  sake,  with  a  chariot  beside  which  the  Car  of  Juggernaut 
seemed  the  plaything  of  a  delicate  child. 


FREE 

Amelia  Josephine  Buer 

WHY  did  I  do  It?    God  I    Why  did  I  do  it? 
Lying  awake  here  in  a  cheap  hotel 
And  she  beside  me,  sleeping,  wearied  out 
With  pitiful  brave  efforts  to  be  gay — 
I  know  how  brave  they  are,  I  tell  myself 
How  brave  they  are,  and  yet  they  leave  me  cold. 
Her  face  is  lax  and  faded  as  she  sleeps, 
All  prettiness  and  youth  gone  out  of  it. 
Although  I  cannot  see  it  in  the  dark 
I  know,  for  I  have  seen  it  many  times — 
So  many  times.  .  .  . 

How  long  ago  it  seems — - 
She  was  a  dream  of  infinite  desire. 
The  symbol  of  the  freedom  I  had  lost. 
Lost?    Worse  than  lost.     I  had  been  cheated  of  it, 
Cheated  by  smug  respectability. 
And  Law  and  Custom  and  the  other  gods 
Whose  sacrifices  are  the  lives  of  men. 
That  was,  I  think,  what  maddened  me  the  most. 
My  wife,  my  children,  my  position — all 
That  made  men  call  me  fortunate — my  God  I 
When  I  have  seen  the  freight-trains  clanking  by, 
A  ragged  tramp  holding  his  perilous  place 
Upon  the  truck,  how  often  I  have  thought, 
"  To  be  free  like  him !    Oh,  to  be  free  like  him  I 
To  slam  the  ledger,  never  again  to  see 
Columns  of  figures  blur  before  my  eyes. 
But  changing  fields  and  the  varying  haunts  of  men; 
To  know  the  summits  and  the  deeps  of  life, 
To  burn  myself  at  the  red  flame  of  life. 
To  drink  myself  to  death  with  life,  maybe. 
But  to  be  free  and  live !  ''    And  thoughts  like  these 
Hot  in  my  brain,  I  would  go  home  and  hear 
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The  thin  monotonous  gossip  of  the  day, 

The  endless  petty  round  of  household  wants, 

Until  at  last  I  lay  awake  in  bed 

Hearing  my  heavy  heart  beat  on  and  on — 

As  now  I  hear  it  .  .  .  and  beside  me  lay 

My  wife  asleep — as  she  is  sleeping  now  .  .  . 

And  just  because  I  knew  that  was  her  place 

I  shrank  away,  out  to  the  very  edge, 

Lest  I  should  touch  her — ^just  as  I  do  now. 

Is  this  poor  threadbare  plaything  the  same  girl 
Who  came  to  me  when  I  was  almost  mad. 
And  shone  upon  me  like  the  strip  of  sky 
Between  a  prisoner's  bars?    So  free  she  was. 
So  virginal  of  body  and  of  mind. 
Light  foot,  light  heart,  a  creature  to  awake 
The  hunter  in  a  man.     I  hunted  her. 
And  with  her,  youth's  elusive  miracle — 
I  hunted  her,  and  with  her,  glad  romance 
And  passion  like  a  torch.     I  hunted  her, 
Glad  of  her  flight,  her  tremulous  backward  look, 
Glad  of  her  sweet  shy  trouble  at  my  touch. 
I  would  have  spent  the  Indies'  gold  on  her. 
And  all  the  gems  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
I  grudged  the  money  that  my  household  cost. 
Grew  angry  over  little  needless  things 
And  made  my  children  angry;  and  my  wife 
Never  resented  anything  I  said. 
Only  grew  gentler  and  more  wearisome 
With  little  futile  efforts  to  make  peace 
Between  the  angry  children  and  myself, 
With  pitiful  brave  efforts  to  be  gay.  .  .  . 
But  then  I  did  not  see  that  they  were  brave — 
Only  how  deadly  tired  I  was  of  her 
And  of  the  life  of  which  she  was  a  part. 

I  hardly  can  recall  how  It  began. 
Taking  a  little  here,  a  little  there. 
Of  all  the  money  that  went  through  my  hands — 
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But  I  remember  well  the  day  I  knew 
It  could  not  be  a  secret  any  more. 
What  should  I  do  ?    Confess  and  beg  for  mercy, 
Plead  my  long  service  and  my  stainless  past, 
Pray  them  to  let  me  keep  my  place — and  so 
Commit  myself  forever  to  the  life 
That  I  had  grown  to  hate?     Forever  lose 
My  one  chance  to  be  free?    Body  and  soul 
Sickened  ...  I  went  to  her— I  told  her  all 
That  I  had  done,  said  it  was  done  for  her, 
And  now  there  could  be  only  death  for  me 
Unless  she  held  the  door  of  freedom  wide 
For  us  together. 

With  a  little  sob 
She  gave  her  lips  to  me.  .  .  . 

We  went  away. 
How  little  it  was  like  my  eager  dreams  I 
She  only  was  a  woman,  after  all.  .  .  . 

Ah,  what  a  little  sordid  hell  it  is  I 
Not  reckless  glad  adventure,  not  romance. 
Not  even  passion.  .  .  .  Only  furtive  shifts, 
Dodging  up  streets  to  avoid  a  man  I  knew 
When  I  could  look  the  whole  world  in  the  face. 
Chained  like  a  slave  to  poverty  and  her 
(Why  did  I  take  so  little  in  my  haste?) 
Her  reddened  eyes,  her  faded  wistful  face.  .  .  . 
Afraid  of  her,  afraid  of  other  men. 
Most  bitterly  afraid  of  my  own  self — 
Would  prison  be  more  horrible  than  this, 
Lying  awake  here  in  a  cheap  hotel? 
Why  did  I  do  it?    God!    Why  did  I  do  it? 
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Bruce  Cummings 

IN  the  minds  of  most  people,  the  naturalist  is  a  rare  and 
eccentric-looking  animal  sometimes  observed  poking  up  the 
mud  of  a  horse  pond  or  dissecting  the  internal  economy  of 
a  tapeworm.  He  is  commonly  supposed  to  bear  a  close  per- 
sonal resemblance  to  the  animals  which  he  studies,  and  carica- 
turists always  see  him  with  a  tail  or  a  tentacle,  or  peeping  from 
a  burrow  or  perched  upon  the  branch  of  a  tree. 

Scarabees,  however,  are  often  very  ordinary-looking  people 
indeed,  with  no  distinguishing  mark  to  aid  those  who  venture 
upon  classification  after  a  cursory  survey.  They  are  not  all 
"  professors  " — though  some  may  be  peers  of  the  realm.  They 
do  not  all  wear  spectacles— though  some  effectively  use  an  eye- 
glass. They  may  be  called  Charles,  Bob  or  Dick — and  occa- 
sionally Algernon,  Cosmo  or  Randolph.  They  are  not  all  eccen- 
trics; not  a  few  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  great 
public  arena  of  Scarabee  endeavor,  in  private  life  have  been 
politicians,  courtiers  and  ambassadors.  Buffon  is  reported  to 
have  had  a  handsome  person  and  magnificent  diplomatic  man- 
ners. Baron  de  Geer  (1720-1778),  Marshal  of  the  Court  of 
Sweden  and  Knight  of  the  Polar  Star,  was  in  his  day  the  pos- 
sessor of  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  in  Sweden  and  a  very  fine 
gentleman  indeed.  Yet  his  enthusiasm  for  *'  the  innocent  pur- 
suit "  of  Entomology  was  such  that  on  the  publication  of  his 
famous  "  Memoirs  on  the  History  of  Insects,"  he  was  induced 
in  a  fit  of  despair  to  burn  the  greater  part  of  the  impression 
because  they  failed  to  arouse  the  interest  they  deserved. 

Prejudices  against  the  Scarabee's  chosen  pursuits  are  legion. 
In  that  delightful  novel,  "  Two  on  a  Tower,"  by  Thomas  Hardy, 
the  author  makes  his  hero  an  astronomer  rather  than  a  biologist 
and  puts  him  in  a  tower  in  the  moonlight  rather  than  in  a  ditch 
catching  frogs.  It  is  unnecessary  to  be  a  novelist  to  see  the 
advantage  of  that;  moreover,  the  time  is  not  yet  when  an 
enlightened  public  opinion  can  see  in  the  biologist  who  labors  in 
the  mephitic  atmosphere  of  horse-ponds  a  gentleman  no  whit  the 
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less  romantic  than  an  astronomer  dogging  "  the  secret  footsteps 
of  the  heavens  ";  yet  the  truth  is  that  horse-ponds  contain  mar- 
vels as  staggering  as  solar  systems. 

The  common  idea  is  that  Scarabee  work  is  dirty,  prosaic, 
ridiculous— a  question  of  the  number  of  legs  in  a  caterpillar, 
of  such  technical  blazonry  as  '*  Metopidium  high,  supra-numerals 
elongate,  clypeus  peristomial."  It  means  an  exotic  delight  in 
some  such  sensational  announcement  in  a  letter  to  "  Nature  " 
as,  say,  the  discovery  of  a  new  membrane  in  the  alimentary  canal 
of  a  lady-bird.  If  you  possess  a  friend  or  relative  with  a 
penchant  for  spiders  or  beetles,  remember  to  ask  him  jocosely 
when  you  meet,  "Black  beetles,  eh?"  forgetting,  I  trow,  the 
parable  which  tells  how  a  certain  great  personage  once  accosted 
Gibbon  after  the  publication  of  his  third  volume  of  "  The  De- 
cline and  Fall "  with,  "  Well,  Mr.  Gibbon,  still  scribbling?  " 
(That  an  anatomist  can  be  as  voluminous  as  Mr.  Gibbon  is 
evident  if  I  say  that  as  recently  as  last  year  a  German  doctor, 
Herr  Prof.  Voss,  published  a  thick  book  recounting  the  structure 
of  the  thorax,  or  middle  part  only,  of  a  single  insect,  a  cricket.) 

But  your  contemptuous  attitude  the  Scarabee  likes  not,  though 
he  usually  ignores  it.  He  is  a  happy  man,  indifferent  to  what 
the  world  may  think,  cultivating  his  own  plot  of  happiness,  rarely 
looking  over  the  hedge  and  never  to  the  horizon,  self-contained, 
autonomous.  No  one  who  has  read  Fabre,  or  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Peckham  on  wasps,  or  turned  over  the  plates  of  Lyonet's  great 
quarto  volume  on  the  structure  of  the  caterpillar  of  Cossus,  the 
Goat  Moth,  or  any  of  the  Scarabee  classics,  can  fail  to  under- 
stand the  fascination  of  his  pursuits  and  his  absorption  in  them*. 
He  nothing  sees  the  whole  day  long,  like  the  gallant  knight 
enthralled  by  the  beautiful  and  merciless  lady  of  his  heart. 

Yet  even  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  dazzling 
attractions  of  biological  research,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
researcher  frequently  takes  himself  and  his  work  with  an  almost 
portentous  seriousness.  When  the  Scarabee  bends  his  doting 
head  over  the  ant  heap  or  the  microscope,  one  almost  expects 
to  see  signs  in  the  sky.  The  placid  assertion  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, in  "  The  Animated  Nature,"  that  Natural  History  is 
the  occupation  of  the  idle  and  speculative  rather  than  of  the 
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busy  and  ambitious,  is  a  grievous  error  In  his  eyes.  In  the  field 
of  natural  history,  nowadays  at  all  events,  the  busy  and  ambi- 
tious may  make  great  reputations— they  may  even  come  to  sit 
on  Committees ! — and  make  presidential  addresses,  and  receive 
what  has  been  happily  called  "  the  anxious  civilities  of  the  un- 
distinguished/* 

Of  course,  scientific  men  often  seem  to  the  uninitiated  to  be 
seriously  engaged  upon  apparently  trifling  and  irrelevant  mat- 
ters. Isaac  Newton  under  the  apple  tree  was  probably  blowing 
dandelion  *'  clocks."  Sir  Francis  Galton — to  take  a  modern 
instance — used  to  walk  about  the  streets  of  London  pricking  a 
piece  of  paper  with  a  pin.  He  was  collecting  statistics  of  peo- 
ple's eyes,  noses,  chins,  according  to  a  method  Invented  by  him- 
self for  the  foundations  of  the  new  science  of  eugenics. 

And  so  a  zoologist,  having  completed  a  charming  book  on 
the  little  sea  worm,  Convoluta  roscoffensis,  would  have  you  be- 
lieve that  his  Convoluta  problems  involve  the  security  of  the 
Empire  or  the  redemption  of  man.  Perhaps.  But  where  is  the 
worker  who,  confronted,  as  he  often  Is,  with  the  point-blank 
question,  "  What's  the  use  of  your  work?  Why  trouble  to  find 
out  if  an  earth  worm  has  a  heart  or  whether  pigs  have  wings?  " 
has  the  courage  to  reply,  In  the  sense  of  vulgar  utility  In  which 
the  question  is  put:  "  My  dear  good  Sir,  no  earthly  use  at  all. 
Good-day."  Of  no  more  practical  utility,  that  Is,  than,  shall  we 
say  a  Grecian  Urn  or  a  lyric  by  Colonel  Lovelace. 

That,  on  occasion,  his  labors  are  of  service  to  the  community 
is  a  fact  sufficiently  brought  home  to  most  of  us  recently,  when 
his  knowledge  of  the  structure,  life  history  and  habits  of  such 
common  and  dangerous  enemies  to  health  as  the  housefly,  the 
flea  and  the  louse  has  been  at  the  disposal  of  those  responsible 
for  the  health  of  troops  in  the  field  and  of  non-combatants  at 
home.  But  economic  zoology  Is  only  a  bypath  in  the  multifarious 
labors  of  the  Scarabee  and  perhaps  It  would  be  less  presumptuous 
for  him  to  adopt  as  his  motto  and  justification  Laurence  Sterne's 
witty  remark  that  "  where  the  heart  leaps  out  before  the  under- 
standing It  saves  the  judgment  a  world  of  trouble." 

His  affections  are  distributed  over  the  whole  Animal  King- 
dom.    To   the  pious  Scarabee,   no   animal  is   so  mean  or  so 
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minute  as  not  to  attract  his  respectful  attention.  Anything  with 
legs,  a  pulsating  vacuole,  a  waving  tentacle,  is  sufficient  to  awake 
responsive  chords.  It  would  warm  the  cockles  of  the  coldest 
heart  to  hear  the  Ichneumonidse  specialist  refer  affectionately 
to  the  "  Iks,"  or  the  expert  Conchologist  smilingly  pronounce 
"  Strombs."  The  bhnd  Huber,  who  by  the  aid  of  his  devoted 
assistant  laid  the  foundations  of  all  our  knowledge  of  the  bees' 
community,  regarded  bees  with  something  more  than  mere  affec- 
tion, we  are  told.  "  Beaucoups  de  gens  aiment  les  abeilles,"  says 
Gelieu,  "  je  n'ai  ou  personne  qui  les  aima  mediocrement.  On 
se  passione  pour  elles." 

Recollecting  perhaps  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Boyle,  that 
nothing  can  be  unworthy  of  investigation  by  man  that  was  not 
unworthy  of  being  created  by  God,  a  member  of  the  wealthy 
Rothschild  family  is  at  the  present  moment  the  foremost  author- 
ity on  the  Siphonaptera,  a  name  which  polite  students  give  to 
fleas.  In  the  lay  mind  the  flea  is  only  a  joke — and  always  one 
which  must  be  cracked.  But,  pour  les  vrai  savans,  he  is  a  serious 
and  very  attractive  study  in  comparative  anatomy,  bionomics  and 
metamorphosis.  And  so  with  any  one  of  Mr.  Keating's  par- 
ticular antipathies.  Even  lice,  which  lately  have  been  very  much 
discussed  by  naturalists  and  the  R.  A.  M.  C,  have  never  lacked 
students.  Henry  Denny  monographed  the  British  species  as 
early  as  1842.  The  "  Monographia  Anopluorum  Britanniae  "  is 
a  very  curious  old  book  concluding  with  a  quotation  from  the 
91st  Psalm:  "  These  all  wait  upon  Thee  that  Thou  mayest  give 
them  their  meat  in  due  season." 

Good  Sir  Thomas  Browne  said  that  he  could  digest  a  salad 
gathered  in  a  churchyard  as  easily  as  one  from  a  garden.  "  At 
the  sight  of  Viper  or  Toad,"  he  adds,  "  I  find  in  me  no  desire 
to  take  up  a  stone  and  destroy  them."  Every  Scarabee  would 
like  to  shake  his  hand  for  saying  that.  And  yet  some  women 
there  are  who  would  prefer  Lady  Godiva's  ordeal  to  a  struggle 
with  a  mouse  in  a  closed  room.  Oliver  Goldsmith  owned  to  an 
"  invincible  aversion  to  caterpillars."  Ambrose  Pare,  the  father 
of  modern  surgery,  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  always 
fainted  at  the  sight  of  an  eel.    There  are  four  or  five  pages  in 
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Victor  Hugo's  "  Les  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer  "  spent  in  libelling 
medusae  and  cuttlefish. 

If  we  are  to  arrive  at  the  very  citadel  of  the  Scarabee's  soul, 
it  now  becomes  necessary  to  proceed  with  circumspection.  He 
is  a  wary  animal  particularly  over  matters  relating  to  the  soul, 
the  existence  of  which  he  will  probably  deny,  while  the  heart  he 
does  not  care  to  discuss  except  as  the  organ  of  circulation.  So, 
having  caught  your  hare,  treat  him  gently,  smooth  out  his  pelage, 
win  his  confidence,  and  incredible  revelations  shall  follow.  The 
learned  old  gentleman  who  is  preparing  a  catalogue  of  the 
Chalcididae,  you  imagined  was  engrossed  merely  in  nomenclature, 
chaetotaxy  and  other  technical  matters.  He  is  really  a  glutton 
for  form  and  color  in  the  insect  world.  The  vision  of  a  nervous 
or  vascular  system,  or  the  musculature  of  a  limb,  pleases  the 
anatomist's  eye  almost  as  much  as  it  satisfies  his  intellectual 
curiosity.  "  Isn't  it  nice?  "  he  will  say  to  you,  his  eyes  ablaze 
with  pleasure. 

Alfred  Russel  Wallace  wrote  of  his  young  days  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  strong  desire  to  know  the  causes  of  things,  a  great  love 
of  beauty  in  form  and  color,  and  a  considerable  but  not  excessive 
desire  for  order  and  arrangement  in  whatever  he  had  to  do. 
Characteristically  enough,  naturalists  cherish  a  keen  delight  in 
those  color  patterns  and  symmetrical  arrangements  of  parts  that 
can  be  drawn  with  set-square  and  compasses — the  radiate  forms 
of  starfish,  sea  urchins  and  medusae,  or  the  exquisite  bilateral 
symmetry  of  Nereis  and  a  hundred  other  beautiful  sea-worms. 
They  may  not  be  versed  in  chioroscuro  and  the  principles  of 
composition,  but  the  essential  thing  they  have :  the  artist's  love 
of  beauty  in  form  and  color — love  without  which,  as  Heine  says, 
the  sun  will  only  measure  so  many  miles  in  diameter,  the  flowers 
will  only  be  classified  by  the  number  of  their  stamens,  and  the 
water  will  be  merely  wet. 

The  devotion  of  the  naturalist  to  his  work  is  certainly  the 
chief  salient  in  his  character.  Enthusiasm  with  him  is  always 
at  boiling  point — much  to  the  irritation  of  those  less  well  en- 
dowed with  nervous  energy  f  It  is  thrilling  to  read  of  the  cele- 
brated Bonnet  of  Geneva  (who  discovered  parthenogenesis  in 
animals)  watching  a  plant  louse  from  four  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
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ing  until  seven  in  the  evening,  or  of  the  superhuman  labors 
of  Swammerdam,  who  ransacked  earth,  air  and  water  for  insects, 
and  who  often  spent  whole  days  in  cleaning  the  fat  from  a 
single  caterpillar  in  order  to  be  better  able  to  study  its  anatomy. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  would  doubtless  have  asked,  before 
giving  rein  to  his  praise  of  Bonnet,  if  he  could  play  the  flute  or 
take  a  hand  at  cards.  Even  less  whimsical  critics  would  be  glad, 
I  fancy,  if  it  could  be  said  that  Swammerdam  once  shouted 
"  Damn  the  caterpillar,"  and  went  and  got  a  glass  of  ale.  Most 
laymen  would  lose  their  patience  with  the  great  French  zoologist, 
Lacepede,  who  continued  to  write  his  "  L'Histoire  des  Poissons  " 
during  the  most  disturbed  period  of  the  French  Revolution. 
During  this  present  Armageddon,  many  a  Scarabee's  head  is 
still  bent  over  his  dissecting  dish  when  the  milkman  comes  round 
in  the  morning. 

Listen,  too,  to  the  ominous  opening  of  an  obituary  notice 
which  appeared  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Scarabee^s  Monthly 
Magazine: 

"  Twenty  years  too  late  for  his  scientific  reputation,  after 
having  done  an  amount  of  injury  to  Entomology  almost  incon- 
ceivable in  its  magnitude,  Francis  Walker  has  passed  from  us." 

And  yet,  to  the  truly  philosophic  mind,  why  should  fishes  be 
any  less  interesting  than  revolutions,  and  indeed  why  not  under- 
take the  castigation  of  a  criminal  like  Mr.  Walker  with  as  much 
ferocious  enthusiasm  as  other  folk — with  other  enthusiasms — 
employ  to  plead  for  a  National  Theatre  or  Food  Reform? 

Enthusiasm  for  a  great  cause,  we  know  from  the  copy- 
books, is  a  noble  sentiment,  and  enthusiasm  even  for  worms, 
insects  or  somebody's  patent  pills  has  a  je  ne  sais  quoi  that  is 
divine.  I  admit  that  at  times — for  example  to  hear  an  odona- 
tologist  {i.e.,  a  student  of  the  science  which  treats  of  dragon- 
flies!)  exclaim,  with  the  emphasis  of  real  emotion,  "There  is 
something  radically  wrong  with  our  conception  of  the  radial 
sector,"  (a  small  vein  in  the  dragonfly's  wing) — one  reflects 
sadly  that  enthusiasm  of  any  kind  must  be  bought  with  a  price, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  naturalists  who  have  gladly  paid  it — 
in  the  loss  of  health  and  eyesight,  in  the  sacrifice  of  their  wealth, 
their  profession,  and  even  their  domestic  happiness  (one  has  but 
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to  read  the  lives  of  naturalists  to  see  this) ,  and  nearly  all  have 
surrendered  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  almost  all  other  vital 
interests.  Charles  Darwin  was  bound  to  admit  that  towards  the 
close  of  his  life  all  his  early  love  of  art,  poetry  and  music  had 
evaporated.    Surely  here  is  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

There  come  moments,  I  fear,  when  the  heart  fails  even  the 
most  courageous  essayist  who  has  undertaken  to  defend 
Scarabees.  For  the  most  part,  they  are  fine  fellows — men  with 
the  single  eye  and  the  whole  body,  full  of  the  glow  and  light 
of  a  grand  enthusiasm.  But  a  few  there  are  whom  no  counsel 
would  put  into  the  witness  box  without  a  qualm.  Yet,  in  the 
belief  that  a  just  tribunal  will  save  the  city  for  the  sake  of  those 
righteous  ones,  I  intend  to  present  all  the  available  evidence. 

Your  really  god-forsaken  Scarabee,  then,  spends  his  life  in 
dotting  i's  and  crossing  t's,  in  repeating  over  animals  their  Latin 
names  like  magic  incantations,  in  totting  up  lists  of  the  species 
that  occur  in  his  district.  He  is  obsessed  by  the  cult  of  the  card 
index,  by  a  mania  for  order  and  arrangement.  He  rivals  Mr. 
Gradgrind  in  his  desire  for  facts — facts  swallowed  with  the  same 
unwinking  voracity  as  a  crocodile  swallows  bricks.  It  thrills 
him  to  know  that  in  the  male  flea  there  is  one  abdominal  nervous 
ganglion  less  than  in  the  female — without  necessarily  wishing 
to  understand  the  reason  why.  A  Rossia  discovered  in  a  rock- 
pool  makes  a  red-letter  day  in  his  Calendar  because  the  find 
*'  extends  its  range  " — ^yet  you  may  be  sure  he  has  caught  no 
inkling  of  the  factors  governing  the  distribution  of  cuttlefish. 
"  It  is  my  business,"  says  he,  "  merely  to  record  the  facts," 
hating  to  suggest  a  theory  of  generalization  through  fear  of 
being  caught  out  by  an  exception  to  the  rule.  "  Accuracy  "  to 
him  is  a  holy  word,  pronounced  with  eyes  lowered  and  the  palms 
crossed  over  the  breast;  "  imaginative  "  is  a  term  of  opprobrium; 
poetry  means  long  hair;  the  summer  solstice  is  nothing  but  the 
probable  time  for  the  emergence  of  some  insect  from  its  cocoon, 
and  Coniston  or  Chamouni  he  recalls  merely  as  good  treacling 
localities.  Undignified  jousts  are  not  infrequent:  '*  He  says  that 
it  is  '  unthinkable  '  that  Carahus  clathratus  should  occur  in  my 
parish,"  snarls  a  worsted  Knight  of  the  Pin,  *'  but  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  that  depends  upon  the  thinker."     He  is  a  spe- 
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cialist:  mention  an  Acmaea  to  an  authority  on  the  Helicidae 
and  he  yawns.  To  a  lepidopterist,  the  hymenoptera  are  of  no 
more  interest  than  the  cuneiform  texts  to  a  third-form  boy.  This 
type  of  Scarabee  crouches  over  the  group  of  animals  selected 
for  study  like  a  dog  growling  over  a  bone :  on  the  approach  of 
a  rival  student  there  is  trouble.  "  It  is  so  nice  to  feel/'  remarked 
an  ingenuous  youth  of  about  sixty  summers,  "  that  you  know 
more  of  one  particular  subject  than  anybody  else  in  the  world  I  " 

The  specialist  is  a  very  extraordinary  person.  He  will  tell 
you — and  he  never  tires  of  saying  it,  with  an  incomprehensible 
pride  in  the  devastating  infinity  of  the  Kosmos — that  a  single 
organism  requires  for  perfect  elucidation  more  than  the  avail- 
able grey  matter  of  the  human  brain.  And,  summoning  an  intel- 
lectual courage  of  which  few  of  us  can  boast,  he  lowers  himself 
deep  into  the  mine  of  knowledge,  happy  if,  after  an  industrious 
life,  he  has  dug  out  a  few  lumps  of  information  about  a  crab  or 
a  fly  in  a  coal-field  which  stretches  from  here  to  beyond  the 
stars. 

Verily,  only  a  specialist  can  understand  "  with  what  scope 
God  builds  the  worm." 

But  let  me  warn  the  reckless  critic  that  the  "  old  fossil  "  may 
on  occasion  suddenly  turn  on  his  traducers  and  confound  them 
with  an  attitude  which  takes  the  heart  by  storm.  A  very  old 
naturalist — a  veteran  Scarabee,  in  his  day  guilty  of  almost  every 
Scarabee  crime — found  it  in  his  heart  to  say  to  me  one  sunny 
morning  in  Devon:  **  I  love  the  bees,  the  poppies  and  the  swal- 
lows. *  The  beautiful  swallows — be  kind  to  them.'  "  He  quoted 
Richard  Jefferies. 

Few  indeed  realize  with  what  scope  God  builds  an  occasional 
Scarabee. 


GORKY  AND  THE  NEW  RUSSIA 

Rose  Strunsky 

TO  me  Gorky  has  never  suffered  from  that  "  change  *'  it 
has  become  so  fashionable  for  young  Russia  to  mourn. 
"  Since  he  has  begun  to  give  us  doctrines  he  has  lost  all 
his  art/'  they  say,  and  shake  their  heads.  "  We  can  get  all  the 
doctrines  we  want  from  the  platform  of  the  Social  Democratic 
party  or  from  the  theorists  of  the  Social  Revolution.  Why  go 
to  Gorky?  Or  if  it  is  a  philosophy  of  life  that  we  seek,  have  we 
not  always  Tolstoi,  who  Is  greater,  truer  and  has  more  con- 
summate art?  Why  does  he  not  write  again  a  Foma  Gordyeeff, 
or  an  Orloff  and  His  Wife^  or  a  Konavaloff  '^ 

I  re-read  Foma  Gordyeeff,  Orloff  and  His  Wife,  Konavaloff; 
and  read  also  Mother,  The  Spy,  In  Prison,  and  the  little  fables 
with  a  purpose  so  sadly  decried,  and  I  see  nothing  there  but  the 
old  Gorky,  writing  always  from  the  by-ways  of  life,  as  he  passes 
along  on  the  road.  The  road  has  lengthened  and  widened  in 
the  twenty-five  years  of  his  wandering;  that  is  all.  Russia  has 
changed  and  grown  and  passed  through  deep-stirring  experi- 
ences from  the  year  1890,  when  Gorky  first  published  his  im- 
mortal story  of  Makar  Chudra,  to  the  present  moment  of  titanic 
struggle  in  the  World  War — the  beginning  of  the  year  19 16. 

Russia's  changes  were  Gorky's  changes.  He  first  flung  his 
type  of  hero,  his  people — from  the  lowest  of  the  low,  water-rats, 
tramps,  petty  thieves  into  a  discouraged,  disappointed  and  hope- 
less Russia.  It  was  a  Russia  that  had  almost  decided  that  there 
were  no  more  people,  that  they  were  without  courage,  that  the 
misery  and  degradation  in  which  they  lived  was  there  because  of 
their  own  inefficiency,  their  lack  of  idealism,  their  incapacity  to 
grasp  an  idea  and  to  strike  and  fight  for  it. 

The  Russia  that  thought  this  and  the  Russia  that  Gorky 
awakened  from  its  torpor  by  introducing  to  it  again  the  people 
it  had  almost  learned  to  scorn,  showing  them  with  a  capacity  of 
understanding  ideas,  having  deep  emotions  and  great  courage, 
was  the  Russia  that  had  settled  back  in  bitter  disappointment 
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after  the  sad  failure  of  the  Revolutionary  movement  of  the 
'Eighties. 

Like  an  eddying  pool,  the  generations  in  Russia  have  risen 
to  the  surface,  made  their  protest  against  the  anachronism  of 
autocracy  and  despotism,  and  then  subsided  back  again  into  the 
still  and  inert  waters  of  the  nation.  But  each  rising  generation 
has  made  a  wider  and  wider  eddy,  coming  ever  from  a  greater 
depth.  Thus  in  1825  it  was  merely  a  small  group  of  military 
officers,  who  having  learned  from  the  Napoleonic  campaigns 
that  there  were  such  things  as  constitutional  law,  that  liberty  and 
freedom  were  truths  to  fight  for,  broke  out  in  revolt  in  Petro- 
grad,  in  December  of  that  year,  only  to  be  Immediately  crushed. 
Five  of  the  leaders  were  hanged,  and  the  rest,  intellectuals  and 
writers  among  them,  were  sent  to  Siberia. 

The  loss  of  the  elite  of  Russia,  despite  the  names  of  Pushkin 
and  Lermontoff  which  graced  that  period,  made  great  Inroads 
in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  country.  But  in  the  'Fifties  and 
'Sixties  the  seeming  quiet  was  broken  Into  by  a  new  restlessness. 
This  time  the  student  youth,  the  young  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  landlords  and  the  nobles,  became  Inspired  by  a  passion  for 
learning,  for  new  conceptions  of  education,  for  new  liberties  of 
the  people,  for  the  abolition  of  serfdom  and  for  a  Pan-Slavism 
that  would  be  democratic.  It  was  then  that  the  women  left 
their  homes  to  seek  higher  education  and  to  enter  new  fields  of 
work.  They  had  to  break  with  family  tyranny,  which  was 
fostered  by  tradition  and  the  state;  and  their  men  comrades 
stood  valiantly  by,  helping  them  to  make  escapes,  going  through 
the  forms  of  mock  marriages,  and  conducting  them  safely  to 
that  Mecca  of  learning  for  the  Russian  youth — the  medical 
school  of  Geneva.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Sonya  Kovalevsky, 
who  later  became  the  famous  mathematician  in  the  University 
of  Stockholm,  made  her  escape  into  the  world;  and  many  other 
untold  heroines  of  Russia  who  were  soon  to  return  educated, 
free,  and  fired  with  a  zeal  to  spread  their  new  found  freedom 
to  the  people. 

The  abolition  of  serfdom  In  1861  brought  with  it  great 
discontent,  for  the  peasants  had  been  led  to  believe  that  they 
would  be  liberated  together  with  the  land — since  Russian  serf- 
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dom  was  based  on  the  theory  that  the  peasant  was  attached  to 
the  land  and  that  the  landlord's  hold  on  it  came  through  his 
ownership  of  the  serf.  Consequently,  it  was  argued,  when  the 
Russian  serf  was  liberated,  and  the  ancient  communal  village 
form  maintained,  that  all  the  land  the  serfs  had  owned  would 
go  to  them.  Of  course,  that  was  very  far  from  what  really 
happened.  It  is  true,  that  the  serfs  were  liberated  and  the  an- 
cient communal  form  kept,  but  the  land  allotted  to  the  villages 
was  poor  and  meagre,  the  plots  were  scattered,  and  the  taxes  on 
them  for  repayment  to  the  landlords  were  so  great  that  it  took 
over  fifty  years  to  pay. 

The  peasants  foresaw  exactly  the  future  that  awaited  them; 
the  dearth  in  land,  none  too  much  to  begin  with,  and  the  conse- 
quent lessening  at  each  redistribution  as  the  village  increased  in 
"  souls  ";  the  needed  "  renting  "  from  the  landlord  at  exorbitant 
rates;  the  inability  to  pay  and  the  resultant  "  paying  in  his  own 
labor/'  and  the  eventual  re-establishment  of  a  virtual  serfdom. 
Insurrections  took  place  all  over  the  country,  the  peasants  believ- 
ing firmly  that  the  Government  had  treated  them  more  kindly 
but  that  the  landlords  were  deceiving  them.  The  Government, 
however,  came  only  too  willingly  to  the  aid  of  the  landlords, 
having  got  used  to  blood-baths  in  its  drastic  suppression  of  the 
Polish  insurrection  of  1863. 

The  general  disappointment  among  the  youth  of  Russia  in 
the  Government's  attitude  both  towards  Polish  liberty  and  peas- 
ant rights,  led  to  a  stronger  and  more  revolutionary  stand  on 
their  part.  Unlike  the  reaction  that  set  in  during  the  long  and 
tyrannical  reign  of  Nicholas  I,  after  the  outburst  of  the  Decem- 
brists, or  the  reaction  that  was  to  follow  those  thirty  years 
of  effort  when  the  voice  of  Gorky  was  to  sound  like  a  clarion 
call  to  a  renewed  faith,  the  decade  of  the  'Seventies  rose  to  one 
of  extreme  and  intense  idealism.  The  generation  which  had 
gone  out  of  Russia  to  gain  for  itself  new  liberties  had  now  re- 
turned and  was  spread  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  vast  land,  making  converts  by  the  thousands  where  formerly 
there  were  but  few.  The  "  fathers  "  and  "  sons,"  though  not 
understanding  each  other  very  fully,  were  nevertheless  follow- 
ing an  equal  tendency.     Where  the  former  had  sought  for  new 
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general  liberties  in  politics  and  social  life  through  education,  the 
latter,  feeling  that  a  great  deal  had  already  been  won,  decided 
upon  a  propaganda  of  action.  The  movement  changed  from  a 
freeing  of  one's  self  to  a  freeing  of  the  people.  "  To  the  peo- 
ple "  became  the  watchword  of  the  hour.  The  youth  of  the 
better  classes  went  to  live  among  the  peasants,  taught  them, 
organized  them  into  secret  revolutionary  groups  for  "  land  and 
liberty,"  made  several  abortive  attempts  at  peasant  revolution, 
and  finally,  the  Government  growing  more  and  more  reactionary, 
ended  by  beginning  a  personal  "  terror  "  against  the  Govern- 
ment representatives,  which  culminated  in  the  assassination  of 
the  Czar,  Alexander  II,  in  1882. 

The  reprisals  that  set  in,  the  wholesale  exiling  of  the  youth 
to  Siberia,  the  internment  for  life  in  the  fortresses  of  Ss.  Peter 
and  Paul  and  in  Schliisselberg,  for  participation  in  the  party 
called  the  "  Will  of  the  People,"  and  the  general  opinion  that 
however  reactionary  Alexander  II  had  been,  he  was  still  much 
more  ready  for  reforms  than  his  successor  Alexander  III,  gave 
rise  to  a  fundamental  disillusionment.  The  sacrifices  of  the  youth 
had  been  too  great.  They  had  let  themselves  be  hanged  and 
tortured  only  to  bring  in  an  era  of  still  greater  darkness.  The 
people  were  not  ready  for  reforms;  they  did  not  want  reforms; 
they  would  not  have  understood  what  to  do  with  liberties  could 
they  have  had  them.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  sit  back 
on  one's  estate,  exploit  the  peasants  as  did  the  grandfathers, 
and  say,  "  We  are  powerless  and  the  peasants  unworthy." 

This  period  was  the  more  painful  because  it  came  fast  upon 
one  which  was  full  of  idealism  and  hope.  The  men  who  lived  on 
in  inertia,  drinking  tea  and  vacuously  discussing  the  futility  of 
life,  had  known  a  time  when  they  had  hoped  and  thought  and 
planned  otherwise.  They  had  almost  cynically  to  repudiate  their 
former  selves. 

The  writer  who  brought  out  most  acutely  the  great  anguish 
of  this  period  was  Anton  Chekhov;  and  he  is  now  coming  to  be 
recognized  as  the  greatest  artist  of  his  time,  who  followed  natu- 
rally the  trend  of  the  years  he  lived  in.  His  humor,  at  first 
gentle  and  sorrowful,  became  coarse  and  gross  as  the  darkness 
around  him  deepened.    His  characters  are  inert,  some  eaten  up 
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by  unfulfilled  desires,  others  incapable  even  of  recalling  the  faint 
echo  of  a  former  hope;  and  *'  Chekhof  Sorrow  *'  became  a  well 
known  phrase  in  Russian  life. 

It  was  in  this  Russia  that  Gorky  made  his  appearance. 
Himself  one  of  the  people,  he  showed  them  again  the  face  of 
the  people.  It  had  beauty  and  courage,  it  had  qualities  of 
strength  long  since  forgotten.  The  effect  was  electrical.  Gorky 
was  hailed  as  the  one  upon  whom  the  cloak  of  Tolstoi  was  to 
fall;  more  indeed,  for  unlike  Tolstoi  he  did  not  appear  as  a 
leader  of  the  people,  but  as  one  of  the  people  who  portrayed 
the  people  en  masse, 

Gorky's  appearance  in  the  cultured  and  literary  world  of 
Russia  filled,  as  it  was,  with  despair,  suffering  from  the  "  Chek- 
hof Sorrow,"  has  an  analogy  in  my  mind  to  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  Peter  Karpovitch  in  the  fortress  of  Schliisselberg.  There 
for  almost  twenty  years,  in  their  awful  dungeons,  cut  off  from 
all  outside  communication,  sat  men  and  women  wondering  when 
and  how  their  work  would  be  carried  on.  One  by  one  they  died, 
and  only  a  handful  remained  to  question  if  the  youth  will  ever 
awake  to  strong  purposes  again.  Then  suddenly,  in  the  year 
1902,  the  big  gates  opened,  and  the  student,  Peter  Karpovitch, 
entered.  Without  connection  with  any  revolutionary  group,  by 
an  instinctive  feeling  of  the  pulse  of  the  time,  he  made  his  strike 
against  the  increasing  reaction;  he  shot  and  killed  the  minister 
of  education,  Bogolyepov,  in  February,  1 901,  as  a  protest  against 
the  wholesale  exiling  of  the  students  into  the  military  as  had  been 
done  by  Nicholas  I. 

This  advance  guard  of  the  Russian  Revolution  was  tall  and 
handsome,  with  the  traditional  heroic  figure  of  the  Little  Rus- 
sian. He  came  to  the  men  of  the  past  in  all  his  strength  and 
beauty  as  a  symbol  of  the  new  era.  Upon  his  footsteps  followed 
fast  Bolmashev,  the  assassin  of  Sipiagin,  who  this  time  com- 
mitted his  act  under  the  direction  of  an  organized  group,  the 
Social  Revolutionaries.  In  two  years  Russia  was  aflame.  The 
Governor  General  of  Finland,  Bobrikoff,  was  shot  in  June,  1904. 
This  was  followed  in  a  few  weeks  by  the  assassination  of  Von 
Plehve  and  the  Grand  Duke,  Sergei;  by  the  demonstration  in 
St.  Petersburg,  in  front  of  the  Winter  Palace,  which  led  to  the  ter- 
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rible  massacre  of  Bloody  Sunday  on  January  22,  1905;  by  the 
mutinies  in  the  Black  Sea  fleet  and  in  Kronstadt,  and  by  the 
nation-wide  general  strike  in  every  branch  of  industry  and  life 
in  October,  1905.  And  then  finally  a  constitution  and  the  Duma 
were  granted  to  the  people.  The  herald  of  the  new  order  to 
the  old  was  that  tall,  handsome  youth  whose  strange  footsteps 
were  heard  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  one  March  morning  tread- 
ing the  hitherto  silent  corridors  of  the  fortress. 

In  like  manner  came  Gorky  to  Russia  at  large.  He  was  mar- 
vellously fitted  to  dispel  the  disappointment  that  was  felt  about 
the  people.  Himself  one  of  the  people,  he  had  merely  to  dis- 
close himself  to  prove  again  their  genius,  their  courage  and 
nobility.  His  life  had  been  particularly  tragic  and  particularly 
Russian.  He  was  born  in  a  dyer's  shop  in  Nizhni  Novgorod  in 
1868.  His  real  name  is  Alexei  Maximovich  Peshkov,  and  it  is 
significant  that  when  he  came  to  write  he  signed  himself  "  Maxim 
Gorky  " — "  Maxim,  the  Bitter."  His  father  died  when  he  was 
four  and  he  was  orphaned  at  seven,  when  his  mother  died.  His 
childhood  was  spent  in  the  care  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  who 
was  extremely  religious,  and  who  was  also  a  miser.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  bitterness  he  was  to  feel  was  thus  laid  early,  for  the 
life  of  the  lonely  child  with  the  harsh,  unsympathetic  old  man, 
can  be  well  imagined;  he  has  told  the  story  of  it,  in  its  peculiarly 
Russian  setting,  in  his  book.  My  Childhood.  At  the  death  of 
his  mother  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker;  but  at  eleven  he 
decided  that  he  had  had  enough  of  "  home,"  and  he  left  Nizhni 
Novgorod  for  good.  He  started  tramping  and  after  many  vicis- 
situdes, he  found  himself  as  a  helper  to  a  cook's  assistant  on  one 
of  the  boats  that  run  on  the  great  River  Volga.  The  cook  had 
been  at  one  time  a  non-commissioned  officer,  and  he  carried  his 
past  culture  with  him  in  the  form  of  a  trunk  full  of  books.  It 
was  a  queer  assortment,  from  Gogol  to  school  manuals  and  popu- 
lar novels,  and  Gorky  dipped  liberally  into  it.  The  result  was 
that  a  craving  for  real  learning  arose  in  him,  which  no  doubt 
would  have  come  to  the  imaginative  youth  at  this  age  even  with- 
out the  aid  of  that  haphazard  library.  He  left  the  Volga 
steamer  and  tramped  to  the  University  of  Kazan,  thinking  that 
learning  would  be  free  to  anyone  who  wished  it     He  was  bit- 
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terly  disappointed,  for  the  university  demanded  fees ;  and  instead 
of  registering  as  a  student  he  was  compelled  to  work  again,  and 
he  found  a  place  as  a  helper  in  a  bakery.  He  stayed  in  the 
bakery  for  two  years,  and  his  life  there  made  a  deep  impression 
on  him,  for  there  is  scarcely  one  of  his  stories  in  which  one  of 
his  heroes  does  not  spend  two  years  baking  bread  in  some  filthy 
cellar  in  the  midst  of  flour-dust  and  general  filth. 

And  then  he  left  the  bakeshop  to  wander  with  those  tramps 
and  "  ex-men  "  whose  poet  he  was  later  to  be.  The  life  held 
suffering  which  ate  deep  into  the  vitals  of  his  being — hunger, 
privations,  nights  with  the  police  for  vagabondage,  and  finally,  so 
great  became  this  conflict  between  the  beauty  and  goodness  for 
which  his  nature  craved  and  the  constant  evil  around  him,  that 
in  1889,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  sent  a  bullet  through  his 
chest.  Like  many  of  the  Russian  youth,  whose  passionate  na- 
tures make  impossible  the  compromise  between  their  inherent 
idealism  and  the  sordidness  and  brutality  of  actual  existence,  he 
had  decided  to  be  done  with  the  mockery.  But  the  bullet,  fortu- 
nately, did  not  kill  him,  and  he  took  up  his  life  of  vagabondage 
again. 

In  1892  he  is  once  more  in  Nizhni  Novgorod,  actually  hold- 
ing the  respectable  post  of  a  lawyer's  clerk.  The  lawyer,  a  man 
called  Lanin,  seemed  to  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  intelli- 
gent young  man,  who  discussed  "  cursed  "  questions  and  had  a 
"  live  and  energetic  soul."  He  threw  opportunities  for  study  in 
his  way,  but  Gorky's  free  and  untamed  youth,  coupled  with  the 
taste  of  the  *'  mother  earth  "  he  had  grown  to  love  so,  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  lead  the  well-ordered  life  of  a  professional 
clerk,  and  especially  in  a  city.  He  left  Lanin,  for  he  did  not 
"feel  at  home  with  these  intelligent  people,"  he  said;  and  he 
tramped  to  the  Caucasus,  making  a  detour  on  the  way,  from  the 
Volga  through  the  Don  district,  into  Bessarabia  and  Southern 
Crimea. 

Coming  to  the  Caucasus  he  found  work  in  a  railroad  yard  in 
Tiflis.  His  mind  had  already  begun  to  digest  the  types  of  those 
tramps,  Tartars  and  gypsies  he  met  in  his  wanderings,  for  as 
early  as  1890  his  first  story,  Makar  Chitdra,  made  its  appearance 
in  the  little  paper  "  Kafkas  "  in  Tiflis.     It  is  a  story  of  two 
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thieves,  written  with  great  simplicity  and  naturalness.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Gorky  had  met  them,  and  that  he  has  faith- 
fully told  the  story  as  it  was  related  to  him.  It  pictured  them 
as  strong,  but  sensitive  as  women,  with  a  subtle  capacity  of  under- 
standing each  other's  emotions.  In  a  typically  Russian  scene  one 
thief  unburdens  his  heart  to  the  other,  telling  him  how  he  had 
wanted  to  kill  him,  and  how  he  had  nearly  done  so.  The  other 
listens,  sympathetic,  understanding  fully  how  that  state  of  mind 
came  to  him,  and  they  part  in  great  tenderness !  These  are  no 
weaklings;  they  are  personalities  held  by  iron  chains  in  a  Greek 
fatalism,  and  the  fatality  is  life — Russian  life.  Gorky  had  not 
yet  come  to  the  point  where  he  could  lay  his  hand  on  the  social 
enemy  and  say  "  Here  it  is.''  He  saw  only  a  great  misery,  and 
people  torn  in  anguish — but  not  ruined,  as  the  generation  before 
had  supposed.  His  story,  Makar  Chudra,  appearing  as  it  did  in  a 
provincial  paper,  made  no  immediate  name  for  him;  but  his  later 
stories,  in  which  both  canvas  and  treatment  are  exactly  the  same, 
brought  him  recognition  forthwith.  He  left  Tiflis  and  wandered 
back  to  the  Volga,  and  there,  by  happy  chance,  met  the  Little 
Russian  writer,  Korolenko,  the  author  of  Makar^s  Dream  and 
The  Blind  Musician.  As  editor  of  "  The  Contemporary,"  Koro- 
lenko introduced  him  to  the  world  of  literature,  and  Immediately 
he  was  made  known  to  all  of  Russia.  He  continued  writing  in 
the  same  vein,  the  vein  of  Makar  Chudra,  using  the  strong,  out- 
cast, rebel  types,  in  Emilian  Pihgai  and  Chelkash,  which  were 
published  In  1895,  under  Korolenko's  editorship,  and  in  Kono- 
valoff,  Malva,  Foma  Gordyeeff,  his  first  long  novel,  and  in  the 
innumerable  other  works  which  preceded  the  supposed  *^  change  " 
in  Gorky's  manner.  He  showed  his  heroes  to  Russia  as  one 
shows  a  scene  by  pulling  back  a  curtain:  "  This  is  what  exists; 
here  are  men  who  do  not  conform  to  your  laws,  not  because 
you  have  made  outcasts  of  them,  but  because  they  despise  you 
and  all  your  smug  respectability."  But  as  yet  he  did  not  say  it 
in  so  many  words ;  he  merely  showed  his  canvas. 

The  change  In  Gorky  is  the  change  In  Russia,  the  change 
from  a  silent  and  brooding  mood  to  one  of  talk  and  action.  As 
the  Russian  people  became  more  self-conscious,  so  did  Gorky, 
changing  from  a  man  torn  by  circumstances  to  one  who  was  able 
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to  analyze  life,  and  to  know  cause  and  effect.  His  sudden  suc- 
cess so  early  in  his  life  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  keep  on 
writing  of  the  same  subjects  and  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had 
begun.  He  was  too  great  and  dynamic  a  genius  for  that.  Like 
most  Russians  with  him  the  art  itself  is  not  the  thing,  but  truth 
and  self-expression.  Thus,  when  Gorky  swung  out  from  the  life 
of  tramps  and  wanderers  into  the  intellectual  life  of  Russia,  he 
found  a  nation  organized  into  various  groups,  analyzing  the 
cause  of  Russian  social  and  political  misery,  finding  an  economic 
and  materialistic  reason  for  it  and  setting  about  to  remedy  it. 
Gorky  joined  one  of  these  groups,  the  Social  Democratic  party. 
He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  petition  to  the  Czar  which 
demanded,  with  an  amusing  Russian  naivete,  that  the  Czar  grant 
not  only  economic  justice  to  the  strikers  in  the  steel  works  of 
St.  Petersburg,  but  also  constitutional  assembly,  universal  suf- 
frage, a  direct  and  secret  ballot,  and  more,  a  free  press,  free 
speech  and  freedom  of  religion!  For  joining  these  de- 
mands, and  for  participating  in  the  subsequent  demonstration  in 
front  of  the  Winter  Palace  which  resulted  in  the  notorious  mas- 
sacre of  Bloody  Sunday,  Gorky  was  imprisoned  in  the  fortress 
of  Ss.  Peter  and  Paul.  His  prominence,  and  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  victim  of  tuberculosis,  caused  a  universal  demand  for  his 
release.  He  was  freed  after  a  month,  and  was  allowed  to  stay 
in  Finland  and  even  in  St.  Petersburg  for  a  while,  during  the 
so-called  days  of  freedom.  By  this  time  he  had  thrown  himself 
entirely  into  the  cause  of  the  majority  faction  of  the  Social 
Democratic  party,  an  organization  made  up  of  people  who  did 
not  believe  in  waiting  for  economic  development  to  bring  about 
the  co-operative  commonwealth,  but  believed  that  by  mass  action 
and  the  general  strike,  there  could  be  brought  about  in  Russia 
a  social  revolution  without  the  necessity  of  intermediary  steps. 

In  1905  Gorky  left  Russia  and  came  to  America,  hoping  to 
collect  money  for  the  revolutionary  cause.  Unhappily,  however, 
he  failed  because  of  the  fact  that  the  charming  and  brilliant  lady 
who  came  with  him  to  America  and  whom  he  registered  as  his 
wife,  under  American  interpretation  of  law  was  not  legally  so. 
Many  men  of  prominence,  Mark  Twain  among  them,  resigned 
from  committees  that  had  been  formed  to  help  raise  money  for 
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the  revolutionists,  and  Gorky's  plans  failed  entirely.  Not  only 
was  no  money  raised  for  the  "  cause,"  but  Gorky  was  received 
nowhere,  the  very  hotel  in  w^hich  he  stayed  asking  him  to  leave 
at  midnight.  It  was  supposed  that  agents  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment, fearing  Gorky's  too  great  success  in  America,  sprung 
the  trap  and  thus  discredited  him. 

Disgusted  and  unhappy  Gorky  left  the  shores  of  America, 
and  the  dark  days  of  Russian  reaction  having  already  set  in, 
went  to  live  in  practical  exile  on  the  island  of  Capri,  in  Italy. 
But  he  kept  in  touch  with  Russia.  Leonid  Andreyeff,  the  Rus- 
sian writer,  was  often  with  him,  and  many  revolutionary  refugees 
came  to  see  him  and  usually  stayed  for  days.  It  was  at  Capri 
that  his  longer  novels.  The  Spy  and  The  Confession,  were  writ- 
ten. He  was  by  this  time  living  entirely  in  the  world  of  culture, 
thinking  and  writing  earnestly  and  scientifically  about  the  politi- 
cal and  social  conditions  of  the  world  around  him.  Just  recently 
he  has  gone  back  to  Russia,  pardoned  after  many  years  of  exile. 

The  great  light,  the  great  inspiring  power  of  Gorky,  has 
ever  been  the  people.  The  only  ray  of  happiness  in  his  work 
is  the  joy  that  comes  to  his  characters  when  they  begin  to  work 
for  the  people.  Life  is  depressing,  life  is  a  quagmire,  a  bog 
wherein  great  and  noble  souls  are  forced  to  wallow,  until  sud- 
denly light  appears  in  the  organization  for  the  creation  of  a 
better  life.  One  feels,  just  for  one  little  instant,  the  happiness 
that  life  can  bring  when  this  vision  of  the  new  order  appears. 
In  the  novel  called  Three  of  Them,  for  instance,  the  pages 
lighten  with  relief  when  the  little  Social  Democratic  agitator 
appears  bringing  hope  and  courage.  But  despair  returns  when 
she  is  swept  out  of  the  life  of  the  unhappy  men  that  fill  the  pages 
of  that  book  as  suddenly  as  she  appeared;  and  the  unhappy  hero, 
sick  with  the  mortal  sickness  that  sees  in  life  only  a  profound 
futility,  throws  himself  under  a  passing  train  and  dies. 

This  was  typical  of  Gorky  in  the  beginning,  when  he  himself 
first  saw  the  meaning  of  the  "  Cause,"  before  it  had  become 
fully  part  of  his  life.  The  years  went  by  and  steadily  his  scenes 
changed,  following  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  Russian  people 
themselves  changed  their  mental  attitude.  The  background  of 
the  same  Russian  people,  the  same  giants,  with  the  same  courage 
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and  the  same  ability,  was  no  longer  a  quagmire ;  it  was  a  battle- 
field. They  were  struggling,  these  simple  and  long-suffering 
people,  to  win  their  rights ;  and  interwoven  into  the  fabric  of  his 
later  work  is  the  life  of  the  new  Russia,  the  self-conscious,  fight- 
ing Russia  of  the  last  decade.  In  The  Spy,  which  was  written 
in  1908,  we  see  the  Russian  not  yet  come  into  his  own,  still  living 
in  ignorance  and  inner  disorder ;  but  his  activity  is  different.  He 
is  a  man  at  war.  The  same  change  is  in  Mother,  and  in  the  later 
work,  In  Prison.  A  new  paean  is  sung;  it  is  the  song  of  the  peo- 
ple marching  en  masse.  Perhaps  of  all  men  Walt  Whitman  came 
nearest  to  this  fundamental  feeling  of  democracy,  but  unlike 
Whitman,  it  is  not  of  the  people  that  Gorky  sings,  but  it  is  the 
people  themselves  that  are  the  song-makers.  They  are  the 
"  creators."    "  In  them  dwells  God." 

The  Russian  who  finds  the  later  work  of  Gorky  too  doc- 
trinaire, too  purposeful,  never  quarrels  with  him  because  his 
treatment  of  his  subject  is  at  fault  or  his  conclusions  wrong,  but 
because  his  art  has  failed.  They  have  revised  their  opinion  in 
Russia  that  Gorky  would  come  to  mean  to  them  what  Tolstoi 
has  always  meant,  for  they  still  consider  Tolstoi  the  more  uni- 
versal philosopher,  the  greater  artist.  They  say  It  is  inartistic 
for  Gorky  to  talk  to  them  of  what  they  already  know;  they 
want  again  to  hear  about  the  strange  and  Interesting  types  they 
did  not  know  before,  and  to  read  again  his  exquisite  descriptions 
of  nature,  descriptions  which  they  consider  unsurpassed  by  the 
greatest  for  their  beauty.  To  me,  however,  Gorky's  later 
aestheticism  is  one-sided;  It  is  the  aestheticism  of  the  primitive; 
the  soft  and  subtle  shadings  leave  him  untouched.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  loves  passionately  his  "  mother  earth,"  with  the 
vast,  undulating  steppes,  the  tall  mountains  of  the  Caucasus,  the 
great  dome  of  the  sky,  and  the  living  sweep  of  the  sea.  His 
descriptions  of  these  scenes  glow  as  do  the  descriptions  of  many 
other  writers  over  the  charms  of  the  beloved — but  we  miss  the 
charms  of  the  beloved. 

In  reading  Russian  literature.  It  must  always  be  remembered 
that  one  Is  reading  of  a  people  whose  civilization  is  intrinsically 
different  from  that  of  the  West.  It  is  the  difference  between 
action  and  passivity.     Professor  Mllyoukoff  would  have  us  be- 
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lieve  that  It  is  the  autocratic  form  of  government  which  has  made 
the  Russian  live  so  long  in  inactivity,  that  both  his  reasoning 
powers  and  imaginative  faculties  have  developed  far  in  excess 
of  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  is  true  that  the  Russian  is  never  afraid 
to  go  to  the  end  of  a  thought,  never  afraid  to  fight  for  a  freedom 
far  in  excess  of  that  already  attained  in  the  Western  world,  and . 
never  afraid  to  ask  continually  the  fundamental  questions  of 
''  Why  "  and  "  Wherefore,"  "  Where  am  I  going,"  and  "  Where 
does  this  lead  me  to?  "  Under  the  knife  of  Russian  literature 
there  is  disclosed  as  real  a  cross-section  of  Russian  civilization  as 
the  exposition  of  French  civilization  given  us  by  de  Maupassant, 
Flaubert,  Zola  and  other  realists  of  the  French  school;  and  yet 
this  cross-section  of  Russian  civilization  is  difficult  to  visualize 
and  understand  without  an  Intimate  knowledge  both  of  the  people 
and  their  history. 

It  is  difficult  now  for  me  to  remember  my  conception  of  Rus- 
sian life  as  I  got  it  from  Russian  writers  before  my  visit  to  that 
country  ten  years  ago.  America,  California,  all  the  activities 
of  our  Western  life,  made  the  characters  and  problems  In  Tur- 
geneff,  Dostoyeffsky,  Gogol  seem  vague  and  unreal,  made  them 
move  about  in  a  nebulous  society,  where  one  asked  embarrassing 
personal  questions  and  where  one  always  was  answered  with  a 
truth  and  a  frankness  that  seemed  rude  to  our  Western  minds. 
But  when  at  last  I  went  I  made  a  coward's  entry  into  Russia. 
There  were  rumors  of  riots  and  disorders,  for  It  was  In  the  year 
of  general  strikes  and  barricades;  and  as  the  train  moved  farther 
into  the  Interior  the  guards  who  shovelled  the  snow  off  the  track 
seemed  to  me  soldiers  under  arms,  standing  there  to  protect  us 
from  some  infuriated  mob.  My  heart  beat  with  fear  at  the 
thought  of  that  great  and  uncouth  stranger  to  me,  the  Russian 
people ;  but  as  my  stay  in  Russia  was  prolonged  my  kinship  with 
the  people  grew.  The  common  man  appeared  to  me  as  a  gentle 
protector  and  friend;  the  drivers  of  the  droshkys,  the  peasants, 
the  workingmen,  the  guards  on  the  trains,  all  became  kindly 
elder  brothers,  who  set  one  on  the  right  path,  or  made  a  friendly 
remark  as  one  passed  along.  Everyone  talked  to  everyone  else, 
and  although  the  greatest  interest  of  the  time  was  in  the  duma 
and  the  political  situation,  there  lurked  always  a  personal  under- 
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standing  and  a  personal  relation  behind  each  discussion.  I  be- 
came so  much  at  one  with  the  people  around  me  that  when  I 
left  Russia,  eighteen  months  later,  I  was  fearful  at  going  away, 
as  if  now  truly  I  was  going  home  and  from  among  my  own 
people  into  a  strange  land. 

As  the  train  came  into  the  Western  world,  as  I  found  myself 
in  Poland  and  out  again  into  Austria,  I  felt  that  I  was  again 
alone,  a  solitary  and  detached  individual  who  must  forever  be 
on  guard  against  the  misunderstanding,  the  ill-turn  which  would 
be  given  me  if  I  were  not  watchful.  Outside  of  Russia  the  peo- 
ple, "  the  God"Creators,"  as  Gorky  calls  them,  fell  apart  into  a 
million  various  atoms,  each  struggling  for  his  own  life.  It  was 
in  Russia  that  I  left  them  still  unspoiled,  unadventitious,  united 
in  a  great  simplicity  of  faith  and  love. 


ROUGH  HOUSE 

Elsie  Clews  Parsons 

ABOUT  twenty-five  years  ago  four  brothers  founded  a 
family  colony  in  a  cluster  of  islands  off  our  North-east 
coast.  The  brothers  were  New  Yorkers,  Harvard  grad- 
uates, business  or  professional  men,  possessed  of  sufficient  in- 
come to  establish  a  summer  home.  Since  their  early  settlement 
their  married  offspring  have  annexed  neighboring  islands  and 
their  mother  has  seen  the  island  group  augmented  by  great 
grandchildren. 

In  the  group,  traditions  have  developed,  as  well  as  offspring 
— traditions  and  peculiar  institutions.  Of  these  the  more  appar- 
ent to  the  outsiders  who  week-end  in  the  colony  are  its  forms 
of  entertainment — there  are  stated  card  parties,  stated  picnics, 
stated  excursions,  every  Saturday  afternoon  there  is  a  baseball 
game,  a  game  distinguished  by  special  rules  and  played  by  both 
sexes  and  by  all  but  the  first  and  last  generations.  Every  July 
fourth  there  is  a  sailing  race  between  the  married  men  and  the 
unmarried,  and  a  swimming  match  between  the  girls  who  have 
"  come  out ''  and  the  girls  who  are  still  looking  forward  to 
that  crisis. 

But  of  all  the  institutionalized  pastimes  I  heard  of  or  took 
part  in,  what  the  youths  and  maidens  called  their  rough  house 
most  attracted  my  attention,  or  in  their  dialect,  "  got  my  goat." 
Not  in  this  instance  at  stated  intervals,  but  sporadically,  just 
when,  they  said,  you  never  could  tell,  boys  and  girls,  the  older 
boys  and  girls,  would  pitch  into  one  another.  It  might  begin 
by  a  girl  emptying  a  cup  of  lemonade  down  a  boy's  back  or  a 
boy  shying  a  raw  egg  at  a  girl,  but  it  had  to  begin  spontaneously, 
I  was  told,  "  naturally."  Then  one  by  one  the  boys  gathered  to 
the  rescue  of  the  boys,  the  girls  to  the  girls,  defence  or  offence 
being  strictly  according  to  sex.  Attack  and  retaliation  varied, 
of  course,  although  as  a  rule  the  climax  of  the  sex  battle 
was  reached  by  ducking  a  girl  in  the  water — "  with  her 
clothes  on." 

The  girls  would  of  course  not  remonstrate  if  they  were  sports, 
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besides  they  expected  it.  Only  once  had  there  been  a  surprise 
or  a  remonstrance.  It  was  on  the  part  of  an  outside  girl,  up  there 
on  a  visit.  She  was  a  nice  girl,  they  said,  they  liked  her,  but 
on  the  morning  of  the  rough  house  she  had  shown  poor  judg- 
ment in  putting  on  clothes  the  islanders  weren't  accustomed  to, 
very  "  fancy  "  clothes.  And  so  on  to  her  white,  green-strapped, 
high-heeled  shoes  one  of  the  lads  had  turned  a  hose.  Instead 
of  taking  it  gaily,  retaliating  or  even  running  away,  she  had 
stood  still  and  protested,  proving  thereby  how  poor  a  sport  she 
was,  and  only  inciting  to  further  aggression.  The  rough  house 
promptly  got  underway  only  to  terminate  with  the  emersion  of 
the  overdressed  young  lady.  That  night  she  left  the  islands, 
vowing  that  to  that  place  of  utter  barbarity  never,  never  would 
she  return.  *'  Now  wasn't  she  a  poor  sport?  "  I  was  asked  by 
the  Harvard  junior  who  was  the  chief  narrator  of  the  now  his- 
toric incident. 

She  certainly  was  a  non-conformist,  I  answered,  and  I  went 
on  to  tell  them  of  what  their  rough-house  custom  reminded  me. 
Among  the  Blackfellows  of  South-east  Australia,  I  said,  the 
young  men  and  the  girls  align  themselves  from  time  to  time 
against  one  another.  A  man  or  a  girl  starts  the  play  by  killing, 
sometimes  accidentally,  sometimes  deliberately,  the  totem  animal 
of  the  opposite  sex.  (Each  sex  has  its  own  totem,  a  creature  the 
men  or  women  identify  themselves  with  as  their  "  brother  "  or 
"  sister,"  a  creature  they  will  not  kill  or  eat.)  When  out  of  mis- 
chief or  spite  the  young  fellows  would  kill  the  "  sister  "  of  the 
girls,  a  superb-warbler,  for  example,  or  a  night-jar,  they  would 
boast  of  it  around  camp.  Then  the  girls  would  go  out  and  kill 
an  emu-wren  or  a  bat,  the  "  brother  "  of  the  men.  Back  they 
would  carry  it  to  the  camp,  parading  it  mounted  on  a  tall  stick. 
Yeip,  Yeipf  hurrah,  hurrah!  they  shouted.  The  men  would 
meet  them  and  then  for  an  hour  or  so  it  would  be  spears  and 
boomerangs  and  clubs,  the  men's  arms,  against  the  digging- 
sticks  of  the  women.  It  has  been  described  as  "  a  sort  of  jolly 
fight,  like  skylarking,"  although  the  men  sometimes  got  a  good 
drubbing  and  sometimes  a  woman  would  be  speared. 

There  seemed  no  call  to  go  on  with  the  account  to  the  Har- 
vard student  and  his  friends.     They  were  not  dull  lads,  and  I 
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had,  I  fancy,  made  my  point.  But  let  me  now  repeat  the  rest 
of  Dr.  Howitt's  description  of  this  Australian  sex  custom.  The 
row  was  sometimes  purposively  started  by  the  older  women,  he 
says,  as  a  means  to  promote  courtship  between  the  marriageable 
girls  and  the  eligible  but  backward  bachelors.  After  the  fray 
and  after  the  bruises  and  wounds  had  been  healed,  a  young  man 
might  meet  a  girl  and,  looking  at  her,  might  say:  ^* Dpitgun! 
Superb-Warbler!  What  does  the  Djiitgun  eat?''  "She  eats 
kangaroo,  opossum,  etc.,"  would  reply  the  girl.  This  colloquy 
constituted  a  formal  offer  and  a  formal  acceptance. 

Our  proposals  of  marriage  are  perhaps  a  little  more  elabo- 
rate or  at  least  they  once  were,  but  analogies  between  other 
details  of  the  Australian  sex  totem-fight  and  the  American  rough- 
house  might  be  undertaken,  I  surmise,  if  not  quite  completed. 
But  I  leave  that  to  others,  to  special  students  of  sex  antagonism 
or  sex  impulse.  I  would  conclude  with  merely  the  general  par- 
allelism in  mind,  and  with  what  it  suggests,  the  belief  that  not 
only  are  human  impulses  everywhere  much  the  same  but  that, 
given  somewhat  the  same  opportunities,  they  will  express  them- 
selves in  much  the  same  cultural  ways.  By  the  same  opportuni- 
ties I  mean  more  than  anything  else  freedom  from  competing 
impulses  and  expressions.  Modern  culture  is  unlike  primitive 
culture  primarily  because  of  its  greater  psychological  complexity, 
because  of  the  competition  between  its  impulses  and  their  expres- 
sions. Segregate  a  fragment  of  a  modern  community  enough  to 
enable  it  to  lead  a  simple  life  and  similarities  will  arise  between 
the  culture  it  develops  and  that  of  primitive  communities,  amaz- 
ing similarities,  the  almost  incredible  similarities  of  the  nursery, 
for  example,  or  of  an  American  summer  colony. 


THE  FORUM  EXHIBITION 

WiLLARD  Huntington  Wright 

AT  the  Anderson  Galleries  this  month  is  to  be  seen  the 
largest  exhibition  of  the  more  modern  American  paint- 
ings ever  held.  In  fact,  next  to  the  Armory  show  it 
is  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  exposition  of  the  new 
school's  work  which  this  country  has  ever  had.  There  are  sev- 
enteen artists  represented,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  hun- 
dred pictures  hung.  The  object  of  the  exhibition  is  to  bring  be- 
fore the  American  public  in  a  large  manner  the  best  examples 
of  new  movement's  work  being  done  in  America ;  to  turn  public 
attention  for  the  moment  from  European  art,  and  to  concen- 
trate it  on  the  really  excellent  work  of  our  native  artists.  A 
committee,  composed  of  Dr.  Christian  Brinton,  Mr.  Robert 
Henri,  Mr.  W.  H.  de  B.  Nelson,  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz,  Dr.  John 
Wiechsel  and  the  present  writer,  made  a  critical  selection  not 
only  of  the  artists  whose  work  is  on  view,  but  also  of  the  pictures 
which  are  to  be  seen.  The  exhibition  is  non-commercial,  its  sole 
aim  being  to  stimulate  interest  in  our  native  art  and  thus  bene- 
fit serious  and  deserving  painters.  Following  is  the  critical  con- 
sideration of  each  of  the  artists  exposing. 

Ben  Benn. — The  only  artist  exposing  in  this  exhibition  who 
shows  undeniable  temperamental  affinities  with  the  famous  Van 
Gogh  is  Ben  Benn.  Throughout  his  work,  from  the  earliest  to 
his  latest,  is  apparent  a  certain  ruggedness  of  effect,  enthusias- 
tically set  down.  A  ponderance  in  the  details,  and  certain  ef- 
fective massing  of  large  flat  planes  on  smaller  and  subservient 
shapes,  help  bear  out  this  recognition  of  the  mad  Dutchman. 
Benn,  however,  has  not  yet  said  anything  like  the  final  word  he 
is  destined  to  say.  Indeed,  it  is  of  comparative  late  date  that 
he  was  spurred  on  to  searchings  more  profound  than  the  joyous 
painting  of  the  Impressionists — at  which  point  he  had  stopped, 
vaguely  moved  by  the  irresponsible  freedom  of  their  methods. 
To-day  he  is  working  harder.  Problems,  which  before  were  un- 
known to  him,  he  is  attacking  with  all  the  seriousness  and  per- 
severance of  his  avid  intelligence,  and  in  addition  he  is  tentatively 
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trying  out  the  methods  of  later  men.  Duanier  Rousseau  would 
appear  to  be  his  most  active  influence  at  present.  In  the  handling 
of  leaf  and  tree  details,  and  in  such  accessories  as  the  hair  on 
his  large  canvas,  Figure,  can  be  seen  Benn's  regard  for  the 
meticulous,  yet  simple  and  childlike,  vision  of  the  old  French 
custom  master.  Perhaps  Benn  comes  back  to  the  Dutch  through 
this  more  modern  man,  for  certainly  Rousseau,  more  than  any 
other  modern,  recalls  the  little  Dutchmen  of  the  Breughel  school. 
But  whether  he  be  under  one  influence  or  another  there  is  ever 
evident  a  delicate  attention  to  contoural  shapes  in  their  relation 
to  the  picture's  ensemble,  and  a  strange  and  imprevu  design 
which  gives  the  picture  an  interest  over  and  beyond  its  aesthetic 
and  illustrative  appeal.  This  design  Benn  considers  most  im- 
portant to  all  works  of  art,  and  despite  many  details,  subordi- 
nated though  they  be,  he  achieves  a  direct  and  simple  effect  which 
strikes  the  spectator  forcibly.  This  singleness  of  effect  is  ob- 
tained by  striving  to  harmonize  the  lines  and  by  throwing  aside 
all  that  does  not  materially  add  to  the  primary  effect.  As  he 
stands  to-day  Benn  has  done  some  unique  decorative  canvases 
in  which  is  shadowed  forth  a  fervid  love  of  color,  line  and  mass 
— all  of  which  are  no  doubt  highly  expressive  of  what  the  artist 
has  felt  before  his  subject. 

Thomas  H.  Benton, — Benton  is  one  of  those  few  painters 
who  are  searching  for  the  meaning  of  great  composition.  In 
all  his  work  there  is  that  feeling  of  the  experimenter  after  facts 
and  methods  which  just  manage  to  elude  him.  His  figure  com- 
positions, while  striving  toward  the  esthetique  of  an  El  Greco, 
are  really  as  good  as  those  of  Friesz  who  is  inspired  by  Poussin, 
and  Benton's  drawing  is  better  than  that  of  the  modern  French- 
man. In  his  drawing,  however,  lies  a  danger.  It  threatens, 
now  that  he  possesses  a  considerable  insight  into  the  human  fig- 
ure, to  become  tricky  and  repetitive.  He  is  not  alone  in  this 
danger.  It  threatens  all  men  who  begin  to  wield  a  weapon  in 
art  with  which  they  are  not  wholly  familiar,  and  which  they  have 
not  experienced  and  assimilated.  Benton's  talent  is  really  deli- 
cate and  decorative,  as  can  be  seen  when  we  compare  his  slighter 
landscapes  and  smaller  still-lives  with  his  larger  figure  composi- 
tions.   These  former  works  possess  a  color  as  softly  charming  as 
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a  later  Derain,  and  they  retain  all  the  loveliness  of  a  direct  and 
sequential  expression.  But  the  larger  work  has  a  labored  and 
muddy  aspect.  Benton  is  now  working  with  the  methods  of  the 
Synchromists  of  two  years  ago,  softened  and  rounded  to  his  own 
temperamental  needs.  As  yet  he  has  not  found  himself,  but  he 
has  a  genuine  talent  for  decoration  which  will  eventually,  no 
doubt,  bring  him  out  into  the  light.  In  his  present  work  I 
see  very  strong  potentialities  both  as  to  color  and  design;  and  if 
he  avoids  the  pitfalls  of  the  obvious  in  his  art  he  will  yet  accom- 
plish splendid  things.  Although  in  his  past  year  he  has  done 
many  abstract  canvases,  none  of  them  shows  the  requisite  prog- 
ress for  significant  achievement.  He  has  come  a  long  way,  but 
he  still  has  far  to  go  before  he  should  attempt  anything  as  pro- 
found and  difficult  as  an  abstract  expression.  He  should  pay 
particular  attention  to  developing  his  sensitivity  to  interlaced 
forms,  letting  one  grow  out  of  the  other,  as  it  were,  rather  than 
trying  to  construct  his  compositions  by  means  of  his  intelligence 
alone.  He  has  a  brilliant  future,  provided  he  attacks  his  prob- 
lems of  color  and  form-harmony  more  at  length. 

Oscar  Bluemner.' — Still  another  type  of  artist  who  is  striv- 
ing for  a  personal  vision,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  who  feels  that 
his  vision  is  different  from  any  man  now  painting,  is  Oscar  Bluem- 
ner. Formerly  an  architect,  the  work  of  this  man  bears  traces 
of  a  certain  coldness  and  stiffness  due  perhaps  to  his  early  train- 
ing with  mechanical  draughtsman's  instruments.  His  desire  is  to 
produce  on  canvas,  by  a  highly  synthetic  method  of  picturiza- 
tion,  the  actual  emotional  experiences  he  senses  before  nature. 
Highly  intelligent,  he  realizes  that  this  can  never  be  done  by 
merely  copying  what  is  before  him.  He  recognizes  that  the  ac- 
tual volume  of  emotion  one  has  in  the  out-of-doors  cannot  be 
transmitted  to  a  small  square  of  cloth  by  copying  values.  He 
therefore  strives  to  heighten  all  color  forms  and  lights  to  such 
a  degree  that,  in  the  immensely  restricted  space  of  a  picture, 
their  intensity  will  overshadow  the  sensitive  spectator  even  as 
he  is  awed  by  nature's  effects.  With  Bluemner  there  is  a  desire 
for  bigness,  for  extent  of  effect — an  ambition  to  condense  and 
concentrate,  as  it  were,  into  a  small  area  the  forces  of  nature, 
which  by  their  intensity  will  produce  the  colossal  volume  of  emo- 
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tion  we  have  before  an  actual  landscape.  Here  Is  a  highly 
commendable  ideal,  and  an  original  one.  At  present  Bluemner 
sacrifices  much  toward  the  achievement  of  his  ambition.  But 
this  is  only  natural,  for  compromise  is  always  the  path  of  him 
who  is  not  yet  master  of  himself.  Bluemner  would  be  the  first 
to  repudiate  the  assertion  that  he  has  arrived;  to  him  it  would 
be  a  sacrilege  to  have  one  think  he  aspired  to  nothing  higher  than 
his  present  achievements.  He  is  now  in  the  making:  he  says 
it  will  take  him  twenty  years  to  achieve  his  aim.  Personally,  I 
believe  that  his  goal  will  have  become  modified  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  that  time.  As  he  progresses  in  his  ability  to  handle 
his  medium,  he  will  be  confronted  by  other,  and  perhaps  pro- 
founder,  aesthetic  complications.  His  color  now  has  a  hard- 
ness and  dryness  which  will  undoubtedly  pass  away;  and  in  his 
drawing  is  a  certain  stiffness  which  also  is  due  to  disappear.  He 
has  set  himself  the  task  of  doing  a  certain  thing.  Whether  or 
not  he  succeeds  in  his  present  aim  is  unimportant;  but  he  will 
unquestionably  find  himself  en  route.  And  this  self-expression 
— this  re-creation  of  a  highly  personal  intellect  and  temperament 
— is,  after  all,  the  thing  that  counts. 

Andrew  Dashurg. — Dasburg  is  another  man  seriously  striv- 
ing toward  a  more  conclusive  individual  expression  of  what  he 
feels  is  imperative  for  him  to  create.  On  view  at  present  are 
works  which  show  several  tendencies.  The  small  still-life  is  per- 
haps the  most  satisfying,  but  this  does  not  mean  he  has  not  pro- 
gressed in  his  later  abstract  works.  Many  times  an  artist  will  ex- 
periment along  new  paths,  undergo  strange  and  novel  influences, 
only  to  come  back  to  where  he  deviated.  But  when  he  thus  re- 
turns he  is  laden  with  new  experiences,  with  a  richer  stock  of 
knowledge.  Dasburg  undoubtedly  will  in  time  arrive  at  an  ade- 
quate abstract  art.  Already  he  shows  a  marked  degree  of  orig- 
inality and  a  sensitivity  to  a  rhythmic  order  of  forms;  but  at 
present  there  is  a  tentativeness  which  makes  one  feel  the  artistes 
uncertainty  of  his  ultimate  course.  This  feeling  of  uncertainty, 
however,  should  discourage  no  serious  and  intelligent  artist.  Ab- 
stract art  is  the  most  difficult  of  creation,  and  the  inspiration  on 
which  it  hangs  is  like  a  thread.  Ever  does  the  easy  line  of  ob- 
jective representation  call  to  the  artist  to  return  to  a  more  com- 
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placent  satisfaction  with  smaller  achievement.  Happily  men 
hke  Dasburg,  strong  enough  to  throw  aside  what  they  believe 
to  be  the  unessentials  of  art,  do  not  succumb  to  the  platitudes  of 
the  easy-going,  but  continue  cleaving  their  own  personal  and 
lonely  way  to  higher  endeavor.  In  the  meantime  Dasburg  is 
learning  to  master  his  medium,  and  when,  after  experimentation, 
he  has  fixed  on  what  he  definitely  wishes  to  do,  his  ability  to 
juggle  his  medium  will  earn  for  him  an  enviable  place  along 
the  most  difficult  lines  of  intellectual  endeavor.  A  drawing  of 
his  still  shows  the  constructive  methods  of  the  academy;  and  his 
later  paintings  have  undergone  somewhat  the  Synchromistic  vi- 
sion. But  these  influences  are  merely  those  of  the  man  not  yet 
sure  of  himself — the  man  who  gives  the  ideas  of  others  a  trial 
so  that  he  may  learn  by  their  mistakes ;  they  are  not  the  influences 
which  mark  the  imitator  of  other  men's  methods.  Such  struggles 
for  profound  results  deserve  only  praise  and  encouragement. 

Arthur  G,  Dove. — Dove's  work,  first  of  all,  is  indebted  to 
the  Chinese,  from  whose  highly  subjective  aesthetic  appeal  Dove 
has  deduced  many  valuable  facts  which  he  holds  to  be  inherent 
to  all  great  art.  The  Chinese  artists'  almost  complete  passing 
beyond  the  actual  depiction  of  objective  nature,  and  their  crea- 
tion of  formidable  emotion-forces  by  use  of  harmonious  lines 
and  opposing  spaces  and  forms,  have  had  much  to  do  with  Dove's 
development  from  the  first.  He  is  inspired  by  certain  group- 
ings of  forms  and  colors  in  a  natural  subject;  and,  desiring  to 
give  back  to  the  world  the  keen  joy  he  has  had  before  his  chosen 
motif,  he  analyzes  the  actual  proportions  and  degrees  of  curve 
and  salient  colors  which  have  produced  in  him  this  enjoyment. 
Once  probed  and  assimilated,  he  orders  them  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  sustaining  always  his  freshness  of  pleasure  in  the  ob- 
ject, yet  creating  objectively  his  subjective  plastic  sensation  in 
such  a  way  that,  at  the  end  of  his  work,  although  no  one  trait 
of  his  motif  is  to  be  found,  the  spectator  should  have  the  same 
joy,  ordered  and  clarified  both  as  to  form  and  color,  that  Dove 
has  had  himself.  This  is  a  large  task  and  would  be  essentially 
a  musical  one  were  not  the  emotions  he  desires  to  transmit  wholly 
plastic.  But  whether  or  not  his  work  attains  the  desired  result, 
it  always  possesses  a  linear  and  decorative  (in  the  best  sense) 
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interest  which  cannot  be  passed  over.  Sombre  in  color,  and  de- 
void of  all  advertisement  for  the  gallery  visitor,  his  pictures  at- 
tract the  serious  amateur  ever  on  the  lookout  for  original  ideas 
and  highly  personal  expression,  more  than  does  the  greater  part 
of  the  careless,  acid  color  effects  indulged  in  by  painters  of  the 
modishly  speculative  kind.  Dove  is  seriously  attacking  a  large 
problem;  but  he  is  equipped  with  a  sensitively  cultivated  taste  for 
what  is  best  in  ancient  art,  as  well  as  with  a  grasping  intelligence 
which  will  never  permit  him  to  do  a  stupid  thing.  His  symbolic 
interpretations  of  nature  have  a  formal  basis;  and  he  deals  en- 
tirely with  the  effect  of  nature's  volumes  on  the  mind  capable  of 
ordered  creative  expression. 

Marsden  Hartley. — Hartley  was  undoubtedly  inspired  in  the 
beginning  of  his  career  by  one  of  the  most  artistic  men  America 
has  produced — A.  P.  Ryder.  His  first  works,  of  which  I  have 
seen  but  a  few,  bear  something  of  the  earlier  man's  massive 
pattern  transformed  into  a  more  modern  type  as  befitted  a 
younger  artist  sensitive  to  the  scintillation  of  color.  In  them  also 
is  a  quality  of  decorative  lightness  more  ethereal  than  Ryder's; 
but  in  addition  there  was  evident  a  desire  to  beautify  by  rich 
ornament;  and  this  desire  marked  a  gulf  between  the  tempera- 
ments of  the  two  men.  These  first  canvases  were  landscapes — 
conventional  depictions  of  massively  outlined  mountains  down 
which  the  heavy  contrasting  yellows  and  blues  seemed  to  pour 
like  torrents.  Since  then  Hartley  has  gone  through  many  meta- 
morphoses. To-day  he  is  more  or  less  of  a  mystic  who  endeavors 
to  transmit  to  the  spectator,  by  abstract  groupings  of  lines  and 
by  contoural  shapes  and  colors,  the  causative  stimuli  he  has  re- 
ceived before  nature  as  an  experience.  In  other  words,  he  tries 
to  translate  into  abstract  terms,  which  serve  as  symbols,  his  emo- 
tions before  concrete  nature.  He  is  heartily  against  any  method 
or  precise  explanation  of  his  own  art  or  that  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  past.  To  him  art  is  indefinable,  an  emanation  of  the 
inner  need,  a  highly  personal  system  of  obscure  dictates  which 
create  the  seen  work  from  promptings  of  what  Groos  calls  Miter- 
lehen.  Like  Kandinsky  in  paint  and  Maeterlinck  in  literature, 
Hartley  senses  the  profound  affinities  between  objective  stimuli 
and  their  all  but  sub-conscious  reactions,  and  he  seeks,  by  cul- 
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tivating  a  hypersensitivity,  to  transmit  these  parallels  to  the  highly 
motor  Individual.  He  has  not  yet  found  precisely  his  tempera- 
mental expression,  and  like  all  serious  men  is  striving  for  a  more 
satisfactory  form  of  expression  which  will  answer  in  a  more  di- 
rect way  to  his  inner  promptings.  At  present  there  is  in  his  work 
an  immaturity,  a  suggestion  of  things  to  come,  a  promise  of 
something  relatively  decisive.  His  greatest  need  is  for  a  self- 
imposed  discipline  and  for  a  greater  care  in  color  harmonies. 

S.  Macdonald-Wright. — Macdonald- Wright  Is  one  of  the 
few  American  painters  who  has  achieved  a  reputation  abroad 
as  well  as  In  America  for  an  originality  of  vision  wholly  uncontam- 
Inated  by  the  influences  of  his  contemporaries.    In  19 12  he,  with 
Morgan  Russell,  founded  the  school  of  Synchromism  which  was 
the  last  step  toward  making  pictures  a  pure  art  no  longer  de- 
pendent on  objectivity  for  Its  emotional  appeal.     He  found  the 
plastic  relation  between  form  and  color,  and  based  his  art  on 
subjective  tactile  sensations  alone,  much  as  music  Is  constructed. 
Since  his  first  essays  Into  this  field  of  endeavor  he  has  progressed 
rapidly  through  many  steps.     In  the  present  exhibition  there  Is 
an  example  of  his  work  of  two  years  ago  when  he  was  still  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  the  motif  form  of  composition; 
and  there  Is  also  his  latest  canvas  in  which  he  has  passed  beyond 
simple  melodic  presentations  to  the  polyphony  of  form,  that  Is, 
to  the  intricate  counterpolntal  conception  wherein  various  sub- 
ordinated motives  result  In  one  melody  which  dominates  the  com- 
position.   This  canvas  is  not  an  unqualified  success,  for  the  choice 
of  his  form  type  (the  circle)  becomes  monotonous  and  forces  it- 
self upon  one  as  too  arbitrary.    However,  In  his  striving  toward 
a  purer  form,  certain  compromises  in  details  have  had  to  be  made 
In  order  to  achieve  a  oneness  of  result.    Were  he  already  master 
of  his  expression  we  might  quibble  with  him  on  his   choice, 
but  since  he  has  undertaken  the  most  diflicult  type  of  creation 
(both  as  to  inspiration  and  to  total  disseverance  from  traditional 
forms),  much  can  be  forgiven  him.    Call  this  canvas,  if  you  will, 
a  divagation  from  the  direct  path  of  his  progress, — nevertheless 
there  is  in  it  a  marked  improvement  both  as  to  vision  and  execu- 
tion of  significant  color  harmony.    In  all  of  Macdonald-Wrlght^s 
work  I  feel  a  magistral  creative  ability — the  masculine  order  of 
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parts  and  the  virility  of  complete  color  scales.  At  times  these 
chromatic  gamuts  are  hard,  at  others  they  lack  diversity;  but 
throughout  the  work  are  a  vitality  of  conception  and  an  intelligent 
penetration  to  fundamentals,  which  indicate  the  thinking  man  as 
well  as  the  artist.  The  marked  inconsistencies  of  his  art  repudi- 
ate the  idea  that  he  invents  with  his  intelligence  rather  than  cre- 
ates by  means  of  his  sensitivity  to  form.  His  remarkable  graphic 
ability  is  to  be  seen  in  his  drawings  which,  while  at  first  sight  they 
do  not  appear  extraordinary,  on  longer  study  take  on  a  new  and 
highly  plastic  significance. 

John  Marin, — Of  Marin  I  have  written  much  before.    From 
the  first  view  I  had  of  his  charmingly  ordered  art  I  was  a  firm 
believer  in  his  artistic  ability.     Of  his  color  there  is  little  to  say. 
He  has  not  paid  the  attention  to  its  harmonic  relations  that  he 
has  to  the  construction  of  his  nearly  abstract  form  divisions,  and 
its  fragmentariness  has  a  disquieting  effect  on  us  sometimes  where 
a  purity  of  tint  is  used.     On  the  formal  side  of  his  work  such 
criticism  does  not  hold.     From  his  first  water-colors  of  land- 
scapes and  seascapes,  he  has  evolved,  through  hard  study  and 
concentration,  to  one  of  the  most  important  men  wielding  his 
medium.     In  the  Forum  Exhibition  are  to  be  seen  distinct  steps 
toward  his  present  achievement.     To  laud  one  painting  at  the 
expense  of  another,  or  to  criticize  his  work  as  a  whole,  would 
be  to  usurp  the  sphere  of  those  critics  who  are  always  on  the  qui 
vive  for  quick  and  premature  judgments.     As  yet  Marin  is  not 
fully  matured.     By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  he  is  a  student  or  a 
disciple :  I  mean  that  he  is  still  evolving  toward  a  prime,  at  which 
period  I  shall  be  happy  to  point  him  out  as  one  of  our  forem.ost 
artists.     Matisse,  Picasso,  even  the  aged  Renoir  are  still  evolv- 
ing; Matisse  is  even  radically  changing.     The  American  artists 
are  not  exceptions  to  this  salutory  development.    Indeed,  Marin 
is  just  now  beginning  to  feel  a  security  in  that  path  which  his 
sensitivity  has  dictated  that  he  follow.     Like  distant  echoes  the 
influences  of  the  Chinese  and  of  Cezanne  make  themselves  felt 
in  his  art;  but  these  influences  are  more  in  the  nature  of  admira- 
tion than  of  active  impulses  which  have  guided  him.    His  painting 
and  conception  are  almost  entirely  free  from  the  influences  so 
obvious  in  the  great  bulk  of  modern  work;  and  the  artist  who 
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can  arrive  at  the  point  to  which  Marin  has  carried  his  formal  con- 
ceptions has  much  to  look  forward  to. 

Alfred  Maurer. — Maurer  gives  us   a  simpler  art  than  do 
such  men  as  Hartley,  Man  Ray  and  Dove,  but  it  is  not  less  beau- 
tiful than  theirs.      Maurer's  one  preoccupation  Is  to  beautify 
every  square  Inch  of  the  canvas  on  which  he  depicts  his  poetized 
representations  of  subject.    I  can  imagine  him  using  nature  much 
as  an  engine  uses  a  track,  merely  to  hold  him  to  recognizable 
creation.     Certainly  he  has  none  of  the  Impressionistic  desire  to 
depict  either  nature's  light  or  color,  as  such.     To  him  nature 
is  a  motif,  a  simple  motif  like  a  subdued  melody  out  of  which  the 
musician,  by  addition  and  development,  constructs  a  sonata.     It 
Is  an  excuse  to  bring  beautiful  and  harmonious  colors  into  jux- 
taposition so  that  the  total  result  will  be  a  pattern  of  color  con- 
tours which,  while  giving  one  the  happiness  one  feels  before  a 
beautiful  landscape,  will  also  contain  something  of  the  abstract 
quest  after  an  Impersonal  beauty.     Maurer's  greatest  inspiration 
as   to    method    and    appearance    Is    the    great   modern   Fauve, 
Matisse :  like  him  Maurer  essays  the  creation  of  works  of  art  as 
In  contradistinction  to   depictions   of  nature.      Matisse,   In  the 
last  three  years,  has  been  undergoing  a  further  metamorphosis, 
so  It  is  still  within  the  realm  of  possibility  that  Maurer  also  will 
take  a  further  step  to  more  intellectually  profound  inspiration. 
At  present  I  cannot  recall  a  more  wholly  pleasing  painter  of 
pictures  which  appeal  to  the  layman  as  well  as  the  amateur  of 
art.     Maurer  is  a  man  with  a  talent  as  charming  and  subtle  as 
Whistler's.     His  works  are  expanses  of  pure  joyous  color,  suit- 
able to  beautify  any  interior. 

Henry  L.  McFee. — McFee  Is  one  of  the  most  highly  talented 
men  of  America.  He  has  passed  through  many  stages,  all 
fraught  with  a  personal  outlook  and  execution,  until  now  he  has 
come  abreast  of  the  best  of  the  Cubists.  Many  people  object  to 
the  title  "  Cubists,"  so  I  will  explain  what  I  mean  by  the  word. 
Cubism  Introduced  Into  art  several  individual  tricks  of  painting 
based  on  observation.  One  of  them  was  the  conscious  contrast- 
ing of  angular  and  straight  lines  to  the  curve;  another,  the  deg- 
radation of  light  to  shadow  from  a  hard  sharp  edge  to  a  daintily 
modulated  and  disappearing  extent  of  surface.     Also,  not  un- 
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derstanding  the  functioning  of  color,  the  Cubists  used  certain 
cold  and  warm  tones  with  black  and  white,  thereby  giving  their 
works  a  somewhat  superficially  similar  appearance.  So  with 
McFee.  He  makes  use  of  these  etiquettes  of  the  Picasso  group 
to  construct  highly  sensitive  organizations  of  forms  into  rhythmic 
compositions  of  objects.  I  have  seen  some  that  are  fully  as 
good  as  some  Picassos,  possessed  of  the  same  poetic  quality  of 
rhythmic  light  which,  similar  to  tempo  in  music,  flutters  like  a 
bird's  wings.  In  McFee's  work,  despite  its  sombre  tones,  there 
seems  to  be  a  trembling,  hovering  light  which  charms  our  eyes 
as  do  the  colors  in  an  Impressionist  picture.  There  is  a  life  of 
the  planes,  all  interwoven  by  line,  which  appears  to  make  the 
picture  move.  McFee  has  a  very  charming  sense  of  values  in  the 
grouping  of  masses,  and  on  the  whole  is  one  of  the  most  talented 
members  of  our  modern  school.  Particularly  interesting  to  the 
aesthetician  is  the  feeling  that  McFee's  next  step  will  determine 
his  ultimate  expression.  In  his  present  work  there  is  an  impend- 
ing power  which  seems  ever  on  the  threshold  of  realization.  He 
is  on  the  point  of  attaining  a  more  conclusive  and  individual 
method  of  expression  which  will  free  him  from  the  bonds  of 
other  men  and  make  him  a  creator  of  his  own  moments. 

George  F,  Of, — Of  is  frankly  a  painter  of  nature.  In  his 
foreword  he  says  his  ambition  is  to  make  a  thing  of  joy  for  the 
beholder.  His  methods,  as  I  have  pointed  out  before,  are  those 
of  Cezanne,  expressed  with  a  technique  somewhat  like  Renoir's. 
Glackens  also  uses  the  surface  method  of  the  French  master,  but 
in  comparing  the  work  of  this  academician  with  Of  we  see  in- 
stantly that  with  Glackens  it  is  superimposed,  as  a  trait,  on  a  thin 
drawing,  while  with  Of  it  is  a  natural  method  of  expressing  him- 
self. Of  uses  it  because  he  feels  a  personal  need  for  just  such  a 
technique :  Glackens  makes  use  of  it  to  attract  attention  and  dif- 
ferentiate himself  from  others.  Of  has  come  very  near  to  achiev- 
ing his  ambition,  for  before  his  work  we  vibrate  with  the  same 
pleasure  that  we  feel  before  the  out-of-doors,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  have  a  distinct  emotion  of  tactile  form.  In  this  respect 
he  stands  with  Renoir  between  Cezanne  and  Monet,  partaking 
of  both.  His  one  drawback  to  producing  the  highest  art  is  his 
lack  of  knowledge  of  rhythmic  composition.    Volume  he  achieves 
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by  the  use  of  pure  piquant,  but  that  all-enveloping  rhythm  which 
would  make  significant  form  of  his  volume,  he  rarely  masters. 
Along  the  line  of  composition  should  lie  his  future  study,  for  now 
he  mirrors  in  his  work  a  real  aesthetic  fervor  for  the  beautiful. 
As  he  stands  to-day  he  is  America's  best  landscapist,  and  with  a 
little  more  profound  study  he  would  take  his  place  among  the 
best  landscapists  of  Europe  as  well.  After  seeing  his  work  in 
the  Forum  Exhibition  I  am  more  than  ever  ready  to  uphold  my 
original  opinion  of  him  and  declare  him  a  man  of  vastly  under- 
estimated ability.  Some  of  his  pastel  still-lives  are  worthy  of 
a  place  in  any  collection. 

Man  Ray. — In  the  latest  work  of  Man  Ray  the  casual  ob- 
server would  see  the  influence  of  Picasso's  thought,  whereas  in 
reality  the  result  arrived  at,  though  it  does  stem  from  the  great 
Spaniard,  is  the  result  of  a  totally  different  mental  attitude. 
Picasso  has  ever  been  the  slave  of  objectivity,  no  matter  how 
broken  up  or  distorted  his  canvases  may  appear.  Man  Ray 
merely  uses  certain  phases  of  objects  in  order  to  have  a  conven- 
ient and  well-known  type  of  form  with  which  to  work.  Between 
the  two  men  is  a  vast  gulf.  Picasso  works  toward  abstraction 
from  very  simple,  solid,  every-day  objects,  while  Ray's  desire  to 
create  is  inspired  less  by  nature  than  by  thought.  He  cares  little 
with  what  forms  he  erects  his  ordinances :  it  is  the  creation  which 
is  all-absorbing  to  the  artist,  and  it  is  the  result,  the  complete 
offspring  of  his  thought,  that  interests  him.  Ray  has  passed 
many  stages  along  the  road  of  his  development.  Some  of  the 
later  French  painters  of  figure  composition  have  influenced  him, 
as  well  as  Picasso  in  certain  works  exposed  a  while  ago  at  Dan- 
iel's. Even  a  man  so  slight  as  PIcabia  has  had  a  hand  in  Ray's 
painting.  But  from  out  the  work  of  student  days  he  has  come 
to  guide  his  own  star.  Personal  problems  he  has  set  himself 
to  solve,  believing,  like  all  artists,  that  salvation  lies  in  such  solu- 
tions. One  of  his  principal  preoccupations  is  with  the  diversity 
and  order  of  piquant  texture.  Indeed,  it  is  in  his  accomplishment 
of  this,  one  of  his  cardinal  qualities,  that  lies  any  sense  of  emo- 
tional depth  he  may  give  us.  Ray  believes  that  painting,  being 
done  on  a  two-dimensional  surface,  should  satisfy  itself  with  this 
flat  restraint;  and  he  has  set  himself  to  beautify  his  canvas  even 
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more  diligently  than  if  he  were  a  sculptor.  That  he  has  pene- 
trated far  Into  the  fundamental  problems  of  formal  order  In 
two  dimensions  Is  undeniable.  That  he  has  achieved  much  on 
the  way  Is  quite  as  evident.  In  all  his  work  there  Is  a  sensitivity 
to  greys  of  the  more  softly  harmonious  kind,  and  a  progress 
toward  massive  line-forms  which  give  promise  of  a  greater  extent 
In  his  future  w^ork.  Let  It  be  noted,  however,  that  his  expression 
thus  far  Is  not  In  advance  of  his  technical  ablhty;  and  his  very 
approximation  toward  a  complete  finish  gives  his  work  an  ap- 
pearance of  finality. 

Morgan  Russell. — Russell  has  a  talent  large  enough  to  carry 
him  to  great  heights.  He  was  the  first  man  to  paint  a  canvas 
In  which  there  was  no  objective  characteristics,  and,  with  S.  Mac- 
donald-Wright,  he  stands  at  the  head  of  the  color  art  of  our  day. 
Russell  approached  the  new  vision  of  Synchromism  through  the 
study  of  the  significance  of  chromatic  sensation,  and  has  gone 
rapidly  on,  though  not  always  directly,  ever  since.  At  present, 
not  satisfied  with  the  results  he  was  obtaining,  he  has  gone  back, 
to  start  over,  as  It  were.  In  the  Forum  Exhibition  he  presents 
us  with  two  small  archaic  canvases  which,  he  says.  Is  the  begln- 
Ing  of  a  further  cycle  in  his  development.  As  experimentations 
they  are  undoubtedly  Interesting  and  genuine ;  they  are  even 
complete  and  satisfying  works  of  a  highly  sensitive  artist,  but 
they  do  not  give  us  the  high  emotion  we  receive  from  such  works 
as  his  Still-Life  Synchromy  and  some  of  his  smaller  paintings 
along  purer  lines.  His  color  sense  is  always  harmonious — in- 
deed, one  sometimes  feels  the  lack  of  acid  collisions,  of  hard  and 
brutal  juxtapositions  which  would  vitalize  schemes  which  now 
are  sometimes  too  softly  monotonous.  His  comprehension  of 
the  problems  of  composition,  and  his  deep  Insight  into  the  works 
of  the  old  masters,  place  him,  with  Macdonald- Wright,  In  a 
unique  eminence  among  the  younger  men  of  to-day.  With  him, 
as  well  as  with  the  rest  of  the  men  of  this  exhibition,  one  does 
not  feel  that  he  has  as  yet  satisfied  himself  with  his  expression. 
But  this  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  set  himself  so  lofty  a  goal 
that  the  road  Is  much  longer  than  the  usual  one  taken  by  more 
easily  satisfied  painters.  His  drawings  deserve  special  notice. 
In  them  is  that  realization  of  form  to  be  found  only  In  the  great 
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work  which  results  from  years  of  research  and  study,  and  from 
a  highly  developed  sensitivity  to  volume  organized  into  func- 
tioning rhythm. 

Charles  Sheeler. — In  some  of  Sheeler's  works  the  spectator 
who  demands  a  certain  amount  of  realistic  representation  can 
find  outlines  which  will  satisfy  him  by  calling  up  houses,  trees, 
etc.  In  other  of  this  painter's  work  (and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
his  best  work)  there  is  nothing  on  which  the  reactionary,  ever 
in  need  of  an  illustrative  idea,  can  fall  back.  In  these  latter 
pictures  there  is  a  purely  aesthetic  appeal.  They  possess  much 
intelligent  thought  and  analytic  segregation,  but  the  analysis 
comes  as  a  result  of  picture  necessity,  and  the  thought  is  merely 
an  ordered  perception.  Sheeler's  work  is  not  fabricated  in  the 
sense  of  '^invented."  It  is  from  his  feeling  for  related  angles, 
lines,  curves  and  colors,  that  his  pictures  have  evolved.  Tin- 
toretto was  a  great  composer,  but  he  was  a  small  and  inconse- 
quential artist  because  he  defined  his  compositional  plan  and  then 
bent  every  energy  toward  carrying  it  out.  In  other  words,  he 
invented;  he  did  not  create:  his  abilities  were  so  much  wasted 
effort,  so  far  as  our  reactions  before  his  work  go.  Sheeler  has 
not  fallen  into  this  mistake — a  mistake  which  nearly  all  modern 
artists  have  been  accused  of.  He  is  too  intelligent  to  have  stayed 
in  a  position  where  many  men  have  gone  under — the  position 
from  which  art  is  wrenched  from  the  active  mind.  He  has  prof- 
ited by  their  unfortunate  example.  I  believe  Sheeler  to  be  an 
artist  who  creates.  The  occasionally  subtle  harmonies  of  his 
sombre  canvases  attest  to  the  fact  that  he  is  not  working  by  a 
system  of  either  painting  or  thought.  He  is  conscious  that  all 
great  art  is  the  inevitable  expression  of  some  basic  order  of  life. 
The  every-day  action  of  our  lives,  the  ability  to  perceive  order 
in  the  seasons,  is  only  a  reflection  in  man  of  his  own  organization 
and  unity.  Sheeler  has  struck  a  resounding  note  in  modern 
American  art,  and  for  what  he  will  do,  as  well  as  for  what  he 
has  done,  he  deserves  unstinted  praise.  He  has  penetrated  far 
into  the  functioning  mind  of  the  great  masters  of  the  past,  and 
while  not  accepting  their  raiment,  acknowledges  their  wisdom. 

A.  W alkowitz. — Among  the  strangest  and  most  serious  of 
modern  art  stands  the  work  of  Walkowitz.    Its  strangeness  lies 
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in  its  total  detachment  from  the  easily  recognized  methods  of 
the  modern  leaders  and  in  its  slowness  and  reticence  in  giving 
itself  to  the  spectator.  At  first  sight  there  is  merely  a  medley 
of  harmonious  lines,  done  for  the  most  part  in  crayon  and  pen- 
cil, which  on  closer  study  resolve  themselves  into  the  salient  con- 
toural  forms  of  the  human  body,  landscape,  portrait  and  still- 
life.  Thus  from  his  work  one  receives  the  emotion  of  form 
while  dispensing  with  the  actual  objective  model.  Strangely 
enough,  there  are  traces  of  admiration  for  the  ancient  masters 
in  both  the  simplest  and  most  complex  of  Walkowitz's  pictures. 
In  one  work,  for  example,  is  found  the  frieze  form  of  composi- 
tion even  more  simply  stated  than  in  the  Byzantine  mosaics :  here 
Walkowitz  has  utilized  the  full  human  figure  (as  one  utilizes 
flowers)  in  an  ordered  decoration  whose  colors  and  drawing, 
while  simple  to  a  great  extent,  attract  and  impel  further  study. 
In  other  of  his  later  works  there  are  the  complicated  linear  or- 
ganizations of  Michelangeloesque  nudes,  worked  into  subtle  and 
intricate  plays  of  space  filling.  Consequently  these  require 
greater  concentration,  and,  as  a  result,  give  greater  aesthetic 
pleasure  when  visualized.  Walkowitz  uses  nature  as  an  inspira- 
tion for  a  highly  abstract  method  of  creation;  and  in  him  are 
many  of  the  traits  which  have  become  familiar  to  us  in  the  works 
of  Picasso.  In  fact,  his  talent  is  not  dissimilar  to  Picasso's, 
though  perhaps  a  bit  more  robust.  His  gradations  of  tone  are 
like  poems  of  light  and  shadow,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that 
this  artist  has  had  more  extensive  self-training  on  the  profounder 
side  of  draughtsmanship  than  many  American  artists  who  enjoy 
a  wider  reputation.  In  all  his  work  there  is  a  sense  of  qualita- 
tively limitless  space  which  only  comes  to  one  whose  knowledge 
of  form  is  extended.  For  him  I  predict  a  future  equaled  by  few 
of  this  country,  both  as  to  his  color  and  his  work  in  black  and 
white. 

William  and  Marguerite  Zorach. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zorach 
work  together,  in  much  the  same  manner,  both  with  a  common 
ideal  of  making  highly  decorative  pictures.  William  Zorach 
has  a  more  robust  talent  than  Marguerite  Zorach,  in  the  sense 
that  his  painting  is  more  mascuhnely  direct  and  plastic.  Their 
work  has  to  do  almost  entirely  with  fantastic  imageries  which 
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recall  a  more  Latin  Stuch  or  Bocklin.  In  their  pictures  are 
woven  legends  and  fairy  tales,  painted  In  delicate  and  sometimes 
charming  greys.  Their  designs  for  fans  are  exceptionally  lovely, 
and  I  do  not  know  of  an  artist  to-day,  Conder  excepted,  who  can 
compete  with  them  as  illustrators  of  the  youthful  thoughts  of  the 
world.  It  is  for  such  people  to  revolutionize  our  present-day 
prosaic  Interiors  and  make  of  them  something  imaginatively  gay, 
something  which  will  be  conducive  to  joyful  reactions.  Also  in 
the  Zorachs'  work  is  that  requisite  strain  of  peasant  directness 
which  permeates  all  primitive  expression  of  this  kind,  though 
there  are  never  present  the  glaring  inharmonies  of  raucous  color 
so  common  in  peasant  art.  Their  paintings  are  subdued,  chalky 
almost,  and  grey,  like  some  of  the  more  subtle  Japanese  prints. 
Like  the  pictures  of  Gauguin,  the  work  of  these  two  artists  is 
merely  the  Inspiration  to  trains  of  romantic  thoughts,  the  step- 
ping-stone to  day-dreams  of  a  golden  age  such  as  we  imagine 
in  our  youth.  Its  greatest  worth  lies  In  the  beautifying  of  the 
home:  Its  greys  are  restful,  and  it  possesses  a  quaintness  and 
charm  very  welcome  in  our  day  of  febrile  research,  noise  and 
traffic. 


OUT  OF  JAIL 

Beatrice  Redpath 

THIS  morning  they  had  turned  him  out 
Into  this  dizzy  reel  and  rout 
Of  blazing  sunshine  and  of  wind 
That  sent  him  staggering  and  blind. 
Oh,  years  it  was  since  he  had  seen 
The  swollen  furrows  ache  with  green 
And  now  to  scan  the  toppling  skies 
Brought  the  sharp  tears  up  to  his  eyes, 
And  so  to  smell  the  scented  fume 
That  rose  from  off  the  fields  of  bloom, 
And  know  the  wind  upon  his  face. 

God,  put  a  man  within  that  place 

To  teach  him  what  was  true  and  right, 

To  shut  him  out  from  sun  and  light, 

Where  only  crime  may  enter  in, 

And  every  face  is  marked  with  sin.  .  .  . 

The  years  had  taught  him  how  to  hate — 

Long  years  he'd  had  to  cultivate 

Malice  towards  all  and  love  towards  none. 

A  fool  he'd  been  when  he'd  begun. 

He  knew  of  love  and  kindness  then — 

A  man  who  loved  his  fellowmen. 

But  love  and  kindliness  soon  die 

When  one  is  shut  out  from  the  sky, 

And  hatred  creeps  into  a  heart 

When  sympathy  and  love  depart. 

Oh,  just  to  feel  the  firm  warm  ground. 
To  hear  the  insects  whirring  sound. 
To  watch  the  breezes  tip-toe  run 
Along  the  grasses  to  the  sun; 
To  hear  the  birds'  wings  strike  the  air 
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And  see  the  soft  and  timid  hare 

Leap  startled  to  a  covert  glade; 

To  see  the  trees  lay  down  their  shade 

With  such  quiet  care  upon  the  ground; 

To  feel  life  pulsing  all  around! 

He  felt  his  whole  heart  brimming  full; 

He  knew  the  earth's  insistent  pull. 

That  life  still  held  for  him  all  this 

Did  damage  to  his  bitterness ; 

But  God,  would  only  hate  depart 

And  let  love  back  into  his  heart ! 


ECCE  HOMO 

Benjamin  Rosenblatt 

LONG,  long  ago  there  was  a  king  who  considered  himself 
omnipotent.  His  body  was  huge,  his  head  massive,  and 
his  chin  and  cheeks  were  covered  by  a  growth  of  beard 
every  hair  of  which  bristled  with  authority.  He  ruled  over  a 
vast  kingdom  which  was  really  made  grand  and  glorious  by  his 
worthy  grandfather.  But  our  king  liked  to  waive  this  insignifi- 
cant detail,  and  to  speak  regularly  three  times  a  day  of  the  empire 
he  made  great;  and  his  counsellors,  with  the  same  regularity, 
placidly  shook  their  high  turbans  up  and  down,  which  said: 
"  Yes,  indeed,  your  majesty." 

That  he  was  wise  and  that  he  was  a  great  poet  all  conceded, 
for  did  he  not  trace  his  royal  lineage  to  Solomon,  whose  genius 
none  could  gainsay?  What  wonder  then  that  whatever  he  did 
he  considered  right? 

His  palace  was  of  white  Carrara  marble,  and  it  took  ten 
thousand  slaves  twenty  years  to  build  it;  his  throne  was  of  gold; 
and  on  his  high  turban  he  wore  a  plume  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  common  people.  When  that  plume  waved  angrily  the  teeth 
of  the  men  in  his  body-guard  chattered  in  their  mouths  with  a 
noise  like  that  of  hailstones  in  the  forest. 

The  older  the  king  grew  the  more  haughty  he  became,  and 
the  more  he  tried  to  impress  his  own  manners  and  customs  on 
all  the  neighboring  tribes. 

One  night  as  the  king  slept  in  his  tent,  after  a  hard  day's 
manceuvering  with  his  soldiers,  he  saw  himself  in  a  dream  as 
the  leader  of  mankind;  and  all  the  nations  bowed  to  his  will, 
and  quaked  at  his  stare.  When  he  awoke  he  would  not  say  it 
was  a  dream;  nay,  he  would  have  killed  instantly  the  man  who 
had  dared  to  tell  him  he  had  slept.  It  was  reality,  he  persuaded 
himself,  not  a  dream. 

His  austerity  of  brow  was  multiplied  a  thousandfold.  To 
gather  a  vast  army,  with  swords,  clubs,  bows  and  arrows,  became 
his  passion.  Every  subject  must  become  a  soldier.  Babies  in 
their  cradles  were  given  little  knives  and  clubs  for  playthings; 
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and  as  soon  as  they  could  toddle  were  taught  to  march  in  uni- 
form. All  must  end  as  his  dream  had  shown.  Who  would  dare 
to  say  him  nay  I  And  the  wise  counsellors  placidly  shook  their 
turbans  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  which  meant:  "Yes,  in- 
deed, your  majesty." 

But  in  the  course  of  time  a  rumor  reached  the  royal  ears  that 
rebels  swarmed  among  his  subjects.  They  heard  of  a  great  coun- 
try across  the  mountains  where  all  were  free,  and  it  pleased  them 
to  demand  the  same  liberties.  "This  isn't  true;  I  must  be 
sleeping  now,"  the  king  murmured,  and  smiled  contentedly.  Still 
the  numbers  of  the  rebels  grew.  They  denied  his  greatness, 
questioned  his  wisdom,  flouted  his  omnipotence.  The  king's  early 
dream,  which  he  called  reality,  began  to  be  disturbed.  "  Am  I 
not  the  wisest?  "  he  demanded;  and  among  the  turbans  waving 
assent,  there  was  one  that  did  not  move.  "  Off  with  his  head," 
the  king  roared.  It  helped  but  little.  From  the  midst  of  his 
own  followers  mutineers  arose,  and  they  proved  that  the  king 
but  followed  an  old  dream,  and  that  his  militarism  must  bring 
destruction.  "  None  must  join  the  army,"  they  declared  far  and 
wide.  "  War  is  always  ruinous.  All  men  are  brothers  I  "  What 
was  worse,  they  claimed  that  the  plumed  turban  on  the  king's 
head  really  belonged  to  the  hat-maker;  and  his  palace  of  Carrara 
marble  to  the  slaves  who  built  it. 

"  This  is  all  a  dream,"  the  king  thought,  as  with  maddened 
energy  he  drilled  his  diminishing  troops.  Nevertheless  the  new 
reality  troubled  him.  At  times  dark  misgivings  stole  over  his 
soul.  "  Is  what  I  saw  so  clearly  years  ago  to  be  but  the 
dream?  "  he  thought.  And  he  imagined  that  one  morning  when 
he  blew  his  bugle  none  would  appear — no  rhythmic  thump  of 
feet,  no  neighing  of  brave  steeds,  no  shields  flashing  in  the  sun 
— nothing  but  silence,  dead  silence.  His  mighty  being  shook  as 
in  convulsions.  His  faith  in  the  old  reality  and  in  the  present 
dream  seemed  to  recede  as  do  the  stars  in  the  early  dawn.  A 
sterner  reality  loomed  upon  him,  and  his  mind  became  unsettled. 
..."  The  rebels,  .  .  .  my  dream,  .  .  ."  his  body-guard  often 
heard  him  cry  in  his  delirium. 

And  then  it  chanced  that  the  king  found  a  pretext  for  war 
with  the  happy  and  enlightened  tribe  across  the  mountains.    He 
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clutched  at  it  eagerly.  He  wished  to  test  his  powers.  Again 
he  lay  at  night  in  his  tent,  as  he  had  lain  long  ago  when  first  came 
to  him  the  dream  he  made  his  reality.  The  first  battle  was 
raging.  At  a  distance  he  saw  the  sky  lurid  with  the  flames  of  the 
homes  of  the  enemy,  which  his  soldiers  were  burning.  There 
came  to  him  from  afar  a  murmur  of  many  voices  upraised;  and 
he  thought  it  sounded  like  the  loud  protest  of  the  rebels,  the 
lovers  of  brotherhood;  and  he  saw  them  rise  in  hordes  against 
him.  The  plume_  on  his  turban  was  wildly  agitated;  and  his 
body-guard  paled  as  they  looked  at  him.  Thus  he  awaited  news 
from  the  field. 

There  came  galloping  a  dust-covered,  blood-stained  rider. 
*'  The  rebels,  O  King!  "  he  gasped. 

"  What  about  them?  "  said  the  king,  and  he  trembled  so  vio- 
lently that  the  turban  fell  off  his  head,  and  his  long  hair  covered 
his  eyes. 

''  O  King,  all  the  rebels,  and  all  their  prophets,  are  fighting  in 
our  front  ranks,  in  the  ranks  of  your  majesty.  They  cry:  *  Our 
country:  the  wisest,  the  richest,  the  best.  Death  to  the  sav- 
ages!'" 

For  a  long  time  the  king  stared  and  stared.  "  The  rebellion 
was  all  a  vision  then?"  he  murmured  to  himself.  "And  the 
dream  of  long  ago?  How?  How?"  He  caught  his  head  in 
his  hands.  Then  he  began  to  laugh,  soft  and  low;  and  his  mind 
completely  gave  way.  For  lo !  the  king  knew  not  which  was  the 
dream  and  which  was  the  reality. 
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Unfavorable  Factors   in   the  Relations   Between 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America 

Antonio  Llano 

OF  the  many  factors  affecting  the  relations,  commercial 
and  others,  between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America,  the  psychological  factor  is  one  of  the  most 
important.  By  the  psychological  factor  I  mean  the  attitude  of 
mind  of  the  American  and  the  Latin  American  towards  each 
other.  It  Is,  broadly  speaking,  an  unsympathetic  attitude,  which 
prevents  or  greatly  lessens  that  mutual  respect  and  esteem  that 
are  Indispensable  to  sincere  friendship  and  without  which  inter- 
course between  nation  and  nation,  as  between  man  and  man, 
grows  with  exceeding  slowness,  within  very  narrow  limits,  and 
without  sufficient  support  for  stability. 

Mutual  Ignorance,  which  has  often  been  deprecatlngly  men- 
tioned, and  for  the  cure  of  which  some  superficial  remedies  have 
been  suggested  and  even  applied.  Is  a  very  obvious  cause  of  this 
unfortunate  attitude.  Many  Latin  Americans,  among  them  sev- 
eral diplomats  of  note.  Incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  ignorance 
may  be  described  rather  as  one-sided  than  as  mutual.  They  say 
that,  whereas  the  average  Latin  American  is  fairly  familiar  with 
the  geography,  history  and  leading  men  and  conditions  of  the 
United  States,  the  average  American  knows  very  little  about  the 
southern  countries.  This  statement  seems  to  be  true,  but  the 
truth  of  it  by  no  means  proves  the  American  to  be  educationally 
inferior.  His  comparative  ignorance  in  this  respect  is  simply  and 
naturally  explained  by  the  comparative  unimportance  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  world. 
One  readily  understands  why  a  native  of  Bogota  is  more  inter- 
ested in  New  York  than  a  native  of  New  York  in  Bogota.  The 
Latin  American  himself  usually  knows  more  about  Alexander 
and  his  conquests,  Caesar  and  Brutus,  Napoleon  and  his  marshals, 
than  about  his  national  heroes,  except  perhaps  those  who  fought 
in  the  wars  of  Independence. 
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While  this  lack  of  information  Is  excusable  and  explicable 
In  the  average  American,  the  case  is  quite  different  with  those 
who  seek  or  have  found  in  Latin  America  a  field  for  their  activi- 
ties. Diplomats  and  other  government  officials,  manufacturers 
and  other  business  men  who  have  chosen  Latin  American  mat- 
ters of  one  kind  or  another  as  specialties,  belong  to  this  class. 
It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  should  have  that  accurate  and 
even  extensive  knowledge  which  characterizes  specialists  and 
makes  their  success,  and  equally  reasonable  to  express  surprise 
at  their  deficiency  in  this  respect.  But  here  it  seems  that  the 
deficiency  is  not  altogether  one-sided,  and  that  the  ignorance  of 
the  American  is  not  much  greater  than  that  of  his  southern 
brother;  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  language.  It  is  not  so  great.  I  refer  here  to  a  knowledge  of 
details;  for,  as  I  have  already  stated,  and  owing  to  the  reasons 
I  have  pointed  out,  the  Latin  American  has  a  better  general 
knowledge  of  the  United  States  than  the  American  has  of  Latin 
America. 

Among  these  details,  the  language  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant. American  commercial  men  travel  in  Spanish  America, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  sales  or  purchases  or  establishing 
permanent  relations,  who  are  absolutely  Ignorant  of  Spanish  and 
expect  to  deal  In  English,  either  directly  or  through  interpreters, 
with  their  prospective  customers  or  business  friends.  In  the  field 
of  official  representation  it  is  common  for  the  American  govern- 
ment to  send  to  Spanish  America,  as  its  representatives,  men  who 
do  not  know  Spanish  nor  even  French,  the  latter  language  being 
almost  universally  recognized  as  the  proper  substitute  wherever 
a  diplomat's  native  language  is  not  understood,  and  he  cannot 
use  that  of  the  country  to  which  he  Is  accredited.  So,  too,  many 
Latin  Americans,  ministers  and  ambassadors  among  them,  come 
to  transact  business  in  the  United  States  without  knowing  even 
the  first  rudiments  of  English.  Some  of  them  are  sufficiently 
ambitious  and  energetic  to  learn  it;  others,  perhaps  the  majority, 
spend  year  after  year  in  the  United  States,  and  return  to  their 
countries  as  Ignorant  of  the  language  as  when  they  came.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  an  American  who  knew  neither  the  language 
nor  the  people  of  Spanish  America  was  sent  to  a  Spanish  Ameri- 
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can  republic  as  the  representative  and  confidential  agent  of  his 
government,  charged  with  a  most  delicate  mission  involving  mat- 
ters of  the  greatest  moment;  while  another  Spanish  American 
republic  sent  to  the  United  States,  to  conduct  negotiations  relat- 
ing to  things  and  events  that  affected  even  the  integrity  of  his 
country,  a  man  as  ignorant  of  the  language  and  people  of  the 
United  States  as  the  above-mentioned  American  was  of  those 
of  Spanish  America.  It  is  surprising,  and  indeed  seems  almost 
incredible,  that  so  little  importance  should  be  attached  to  knowl- 
edge which,  in  such  circumstances  as  these,  one  would  deem 
essential. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  so  far  as  the  language  is  concerned, 
comparison  favors  the  Latin  Americans;  for,  notwithstanding 
that  they  are  fewer,  the  number  of  them  who  know  English  is 
far  greater  than  the  number  of  Americans  who  know  Spanish. 
To  this  it  may  be  added  that  the  Latin  American  of  average 
education  who  does  not  speak  French  is  rare,  whereas  the  Ameri- 
can of  average  education  who  speaks  any  other  language  than 
his  own  is  as  rare.  Foreign  languages,  both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, are  much  taught  in  the  United  States,  and  yet  they  are 
not  much  learned.  The  causes  of  this  seeming  paradox  are : 
first,  the  excessive  extension  which  is  to-day  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  American  education,  and  which  is  inconsistent  with 
thoroughness;  secondly,  the  fact  that  those  who  study  foreign 
languages  do  not  use  them,  sometimes  from  lack  of  time,  but 
perhaps  oftener  from  lack  of  inclination.  In  nearly  all  Latin 
American  countries,  students  are  obliged  to  make  constant  use 
of  French  and  often  of  English,  for  many  of  the  adopted  text- 
books on  history,  physics,  chemistry,  mathematics,  engineering, 
medicine  and  other  subjects  are  in  one  of  those  languages.  It 
seems  that  a  similar  plan  might  be  advantageously  followed  in 
the  United  States,  at  least  partly.  If,  for  instance,  French 
books  were  used  in  connection  with  American  books  for  the  study 
of  universal  and  French  history,  students  and  teachers  would 
not  only  keep  and  improve  their  knowledge  of  the  language,  but 
acquire  that  broadness  of  mind  which  comes  from  contact  with 
writers  of  different  nationalities.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find 
Spanish  books  that  could  be  similarly  used,  and  it  might  be  worth 
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while  to  have  some  such  books  prepared  for  the  Instruction  of 
special  students. 

The  lack  of  familiarity  of  the  American  and  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can with  each  other's  language  not  only  gives  rise  to  much  waste 
of  time  and  money  and  many  other  practical  difficulties,  but  forms 
a  very  wide  and  deep  chasm  between  them.  Few  things  make  a 
person  seem  so  remote  from  us  as  to  hear  him  speak  in  a  tongue 
that  we  do  not  understand.  Nor  is  this  all.  Ignorance  of  a 
country's  language  Involves  ignorance  of  the  Inward,  Intimate 
life  of  the  country's  people;  and  this  ignorance,  which  limits  ob- 
servation to  externals,  is  the  cause  of  many  misapprehensions  and 
consequent  erroneous  generalizations,  more  usually  unfavorable 
than  favorable.  Our  attention  Is  naturally  more  attracted  by 
those  things  which  are  strange  than  by  those  to  which  we  are 
accustomed;  and  of  strange  things,  those  which  seem  shocking 
nearly  always  make  a  deeper  and  more  lasting  impression,  and 
are  more  likely  to  control  one's  judgment  and  general  estimates, 
than  those  which  are  pleasing.  A  knowledge  of  the  language 
does  not  always  correct  these  Impressions  In  a  foreigner,  yet  it 
seldom  fails  to  modify  them  In  very  great  measure;  for  It  enables 
him  to  associate  intimately  with  the  natives,  look  into  their 
souls,  find  there  many  good  qualities  that  cannot  be  perceived 
otherwise,  and  strike  a  just  balance  between  outward  form  and 
Intrinsic  worth.  All  this  tends  to  change  his  first  and  subse- 
quent judgments,  not  only  because  he  sees  things  better  but  also 
and  mainly  because  he  looks  at  them  with  kindliness. 

Another  cause  of  the  slow  growth  of  sympathetic  feeling 
between  the  two  races  Is  the  comparative  youth  of  their  countries 
and  the  consequent  dearth  of  traditions,  great  historical  events, 
and  works  of  science,  art  and  literature.  Even  If  a  man  Is  not 
a  scholar  nor  very  well  read,  he  has  at  least  heard  of  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  Byron,  Nelson  and  Trafalgar,  Wellington  and 
Waterloo,  Newton  and  Darwin;  of  Richelieu,  Louis  XIV,  Robes- 
pierre and  the  Reign  of  Terror,  Napoleon  and  Austerlltz  and 
Marengo,  Balzac,  Hugo,  Laplace,  Pasteur;  of  Goethe,  Kant, 
Frederick  the  Great,  Bismarck;  of  the  Roman  Caesars,  Dante, 
Galileo,  Garibaldi ;  and  he  knows  that  the  countries  where  these 
famous  men  lived  and  these  famous  events  happened  are  the 
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homes  of  many  famous  painters,  sculptors  and  composers;  and 
rich  In  historical  mementoes  and  noble  works  of  art  of  all  kinds. 
He  will  go  to  those  countries  favorably  predisposed,  and,  even  if 
he  finds  In  them  much  that  does  not  conform  to  his  taste,  his 
habits,  or  his  ideals,  his  disapproval  will  be  greatly  tempered  by 
his  previously  acquired  feelings  of  respect,  admiration  and  per- 
haps love.  It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  such  is  not  the  case 
with  the  countries  of  the  New  World.  The  Latin  American  is 
familiar  with  the  names  and  work  of  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
Franklin  and  Jefferson,  Morse  and  Fulton,  and  a  few  other 
illustrious  Americans;  while  the  American  knows  of  Porfirio 
Diaz  and  has  perhaps  heard  of  Bolivar,  the  liberator  of  ^vq 
nations.  But  such  men  and  the  events  with  which  they  are  iden- 
tified, though  far  more  numerous  in  the  United  States  than  in 
the  Latin  countries  of  America,  are  relatively  few,  and,  lacking 
besides  the  background  of  art  and  literature  which  alone  would 
have  Immortalized  the  native  lands  of  Pericles,  the  Caesars,  Eliza- 
beth or  Louis  XIV,  are  insufficient  to  create  that  rosy  atmosphere 
which  colors  all  things. 

I  have  alluded  above  to  hasty  and  unwarranted  generaliza- 
tions, which  are  very  common  and  far-reaching.  They  arise 
partly  from  ignorance  and  to  a  very  great  extent  from  that  un- 
sympathetic attitude  to  which  I  have  referred  and  which  Is  at 
once  cause  and  effect  of  those  generalizations.  There  are  in 
Latin  America  many  ignorant  men;  indeed,  the  great  majority 
of  the  masses  are  absolutely  illiterate ;  they  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  and,  although  Intelligent,  honest  and  industrious,  they  have 
no  Idea  or  a  very  vague  idea  of  the  achievements,  either  mental 
or  physical,  of  modern  civilization.  The  American  hastily  con- 
cludes that  all  Latin  Americans,  if  not  in  that  condition,  are  not 
far  removed  from  it;  he  accordingly  treats  them  with  contempt 
and  overbearing  rudeness,  and  as  they  are  exceedingly  sensi- 
tive and  proud,  he  arouses,  or  rather  strengthens,  their  ill  will 
and  antagonism.  In  this  he  acts  unwisely  and  unjustly;  for  the 
average  educated  Latin  American,  with  whom  alone  he  has  to 
deal,  is  at  least  as  well  educated  as  he.  The  educations  of  the 
two,  however,  are  usually  different,  that  of  the  American  being 
more  practical,   and  that  of  the  Latin  more  intellectual  and 
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esthetic;  and  this  disparity  is  another  powerful  cause  of  mutual 
strangeness. 

In  his  turn  the  Latin  American,  misled  by  the  ignorance  and 
vulgarity  displayed  by  the  representatives  of  many  American 
firms,  as  well  as  by  the  evidently  excessive  importance  that  Ameri- 
cans attach  to  commercial  matters,  hastily  concludes  and  offen- 
sively proclaims  that  the  United  States  is  a  land  of  coarse  and 
unscrupulous  traffickers  and  churlish  boors,  unfeeling  and  un- 
polished, and  strangers  to  all  generous  sentiments  and  lofty  ideals. 
He,  too,  is  unjust,  and  his  injustice,  like  that  of  the  American,  is 
the  effect  of  both  ignorance  and  prejudice.  If  it  is  true  that  the 
American,  as  he  himself  realizes  and  acknowledges,  is  often  lack- 
ing in  those  outward  forms  that  are  usually  regarded  as  marks 
of  good  breeding,  his  moral  standards  are  of  the  highest;  and 
his  heart  is  noble  and  freer  from  malice  and  suspicion,  rancor  and 
jealousy,  than  that  of  most  other  men.  He  perhaps  leads  the 
world  in  acts  of  genuine  charity,  and  that  beautiful  virtue  does 
not  germinate  nor  grow  in  low  breasts. 

Probably  the  most  sweeping  and  pernicious  generalizations 
are  those  that  relate  to  the  political  life  and  aspirations  of  the 
respective  countries.  The  Latin  American  republics  have  passed 
or  are  passing  through  a  series  of  civil  wars  whose  immediate 
results  have  often  been  ruin  and  desolation,  misery  in  all  its 
forms,  despotism  or  anarchy;  in  which  spoliation,  murder  and 
other  crimes  have  been  frequent,  and  in  which  men  of  low  pas- 
sions of  all  kinds  have  sought  and  found  the  means  to  indulge 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  public  good.  These  conditions  are 
doubtless  very  common;  they  are  plainly  visible  to  the  seeing  eye; 
and  the  observer  who,  because  he  does  not  look  carefully,  does 
not  see  below  the  surface,  easily  mistakes  them  for  the  main  fea- 
tures, the  main  causes  or  effects,  the  main  actions  and  prompting 
motives  by  which  such  struggles  and  their  participants  may  be 
justly  characterized  and  as  justly  judged.  His  conclusions  are 
natural  but  wrong;  they  follow  from  his  premises,  but  his 
premises  are  not  facts.  Nearly  all  Latin  American  revolutions, 
which  Americans  have  grown  accustomed  to  loathe  or  laugh  at, 
owe  their  origin  to  love  of  liberty  and  justice;  a  love  which,  from 
the  excitable  temperament  of  the  race,  frequently  grows  into 
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bigoted  and  violent  passion,  becomes  blind  and  leads  to  excess, 
but  which  Is  none  the  less  a  noble  feeling  and  aspiration. 
Whether  the  people  shall  govern  themselves  through  their  elected 
representatives  or  be  ruled  by  usurping  oligarchs  and  military  dic- 
tators; whether  speech  and  the  press  shall  be  free  or  shall  be 
controlled  by  the  will  of  one  man  or  the  arbitrary  judgment  of 
a  privileged  political  or  religious  class;  whether  there  shall  be 
religious  liberty  and  separation  of  church  and  state,  or  only  one 
religion  or  sect  shall  have  protection  and  be  recognized  and  im- 
posed on  the  state  as  part  of  the  government  itself;  whether 
education  shall  be  sectarian,  and  whether  it  shall  be  directed  or 
controlled  by  church  dignitaries  and  religious  organizations; 
whether  all  industries  shall  be  free,  or  the  government  shall  have 
the  monopoly  of  leading  Industries;  whether  political  opinions 
shall  by  themselves  entail  forfeiture  of  constitutional  rights; 
whether  there  shall  be  free  stipulation  of  currency  between  con- 
tracting parties,  or  the  government's  currency,  however  depre- 
ciated, shall  alone  be  permitted;  whether  taxation  shall  be  general 
and  equitable  or  discriminating:  it  Is  these  and  other  kindred 
matters  that  agitate  the  Latin  Americans,  and  it  is  to  settle  them 
that  they  often  go  to  war.  That  the  disputed  questions  are  not 
at  once  settled,  and  that  new  battles  must  be  constantly  fought 
is  unfortunately  true.  The  victors,  carried  as  much  by  a  fanatic 
love  of  their  cause  as  by  the  animosities  kindled  and  fanned  by 
the  struggle,  maintain  towards  the  vanquished  rather  a  policy 
of  revengeful  reprisals  than  one  of  conciliation,  thus  provoking 
them  to  rebellion  and  a  renewal  of  the  strife;  nor  are  the  occa- 
sions rare  when  principles  are  ignored  or  forgotten,  and  victory 
turned  to  the  indulgence  of  unworthy  passions.  Yet  it  is  for  high 
principles  and  transcendent  policies  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  engage  in  these  wars.  The  chief  commanders  are 
generally  men  of  undoubted  honesty  and  patriotism,  frequently 
men  of  great  wealth,  which  they  willingly  sacrifice,  together  with 
their  lives,  in  the  interests  of  their  country.  The  other  officers 
are  for  the  most  part  students  of  the  universities  and  young  law- 
yers, engineers  and  physicians,  free  alike  from  want  and  from 
selfish  political  ambitions,  the  sons  of  the  wealthiest  and  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens.     It  Is  unjust  to  brand  such  soldiers 
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as  bandits,  and  such  wars  as  scrambles  for  spoils.  Exceptions 
there  are,  and  many;  but  they  are  the  admixture  of  evil  that 
inheres  in  all  things.  There  is  venom  in  the  sweet  bee,  and  the 
fair  sun  has  freckles. 

Liberty  once  established  may  be  maintained  at  no  dearer 
price  than  vigilance;  but  to  establish  it  costs  blood.  Such  has 
been  the  lesson  of  history  from  the  oldest  times  to  these.  Ameri- 
cans may  think  they  have  been  almost  exempt  from  that  cruel 
law,  since  during  the  life  of  their  nation  only  once  has  the  sword 
been  made  the  arbiter  of  their  domestic  differences.  No  doubt 
their  nation  as  such  has  been  so  exempt,  but  not  their  race.  They 
inherited  the  fundamentals  of  liberty  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment from  the  mother  country,  and  were  not  obliged  to  fight  for 
them;  but  their  ancestors,  they  who  bequeathed  this  precious  in- 
heritance, did  not  receive  it  from  kind  nature  as  a  process  of 
peaceful  evolution:  they  conquered  it  with  blood  and  iron,  after 
long  periods  of  cruel  internecine  strife.  When  the  English  be- 
came Americans,  they  had  already  fought  the  great  battles  and 
paid  the  price  of  liberty;  but  the  battles  were  fought  and  the  price 
was  paid  none  the  less. 

No  such  good  luck  fell  to  the  Americans  of  the  south.  Their 
ancestors  had  been  as  unfamiliar  as  they  with  civil  liberties  and 
constitutional  government.  Their  countries  had  been  oppressed 
and  otherwise  misgoverned  for  centuries;  and  after  independ- 
ence was  achieved,  many  of  their  leading  men  still  adhered  to 
the  principles  underlying  the  government  of  the  mother  coun- 
try; the  old  principles  and  beliefs  which,  with  the  exception  of 
England,  had  prevailed  in  Europe  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  continued  to  prevail  in  Spain  for  many 
years  after.  It  has  been  to  eradicate  these  principles  and  beliefs, 
or  at  least  the  political  system  to  which  they  lead,  and  which  is 
incompatible  with  freedom,  that  the  greatest  civil  wars  of  Latin 
America  have  been  fought  and  are  still  being  fought.  The  main 
stream  has  often  been  deflected  from  its  right  course;  alien  ele- 
ments have  often  intruded  and  made  it  turbid;  and  so  it  has 
seemed  at  times  that,  all  principles  and  noble  sentiments  having 
disappeared,  the  struggle  has  degenerated  into  the  rows  of  un- 
ruly and  conscienceless  anarchy.     Such  things  are  natural,  and 
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that  they  must  occur  In  these  gigantic  movements,  where  there 
are  so  many  forces  in  action,  is  obvious.  But  the  main  stream 
flows  on,  even  through  devious  channels,  towards  the  one  goal — 
liberty. 

The  political  problems  of  Latin  America  have  been  further 
complicated  by  ethnical  conditions.  The  chill  Briton,  sobered 
perhaps  by  the  unloving  climate  of  his  island,  lacked  the  excessive 
erotism  which  has  always  distinguished  the  sons  of  southern 
Europe;  and  neither  affection  nor  appetite  prompted  him  to  mix 
his  race  with  the  conquered  race;  nor  did  his  aristocratic  ex- 
clusiveness  permit  him  to  associate  with  the  natives,  whom  he 
regarded  as  unworthy  of  his  friendship  and  even  of  his  kindly 
treatment.  Quite  different  was  the  case  with  the  Spaniards.  At 
the  time  of  the  wars  of  independence,  the  population  of  the  colo- 
nies was  much  mixed,  not  only  by  sexual  intercourse  but  also  by 
social  intercourse,  many  pure  Indians  having  gradually  risen  to 
the  level  of  the  Europeans  and  become  part  of  the  leading 
classes.  Although  nearly  all  the  patriots  who  planned  and  led 
those  wars  were  of  unalloyed  Spanish  blood,  they  chose  to  include 
the  Indian  among  their  countrymen,  and  to  emancipate  and  uplift 
rather  than  destroy  him.  Unlike  the  old  Roman  patricians  and 
the  English  colonists  of  the  North,  those  patriots,  animated  by 
the  noble  if  exaggerated  doctrines  of  the  French  Revolution, 
wished  freedom  and  independence  for  all  human  beings,  not  for 
their  caste  alone.  This  no  doubt  lessened  the  difficulties  of  the 
struggle  against  the  mother  country,  but  greatly  enhanced  the 
difficulties  of  the  subsequent  constructive  work.  As  an  example 
of  the  spirit  that  has  guided  such  work  I  may  refer  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  which  in  several  Latin  American  countries  was 
generously  and  peacefully  accomplished  long  before  the  bloody 
war  that  freed  the  American  Union  from  that  cruel  institution. 
The  history  of  law  of  all  kinds  records  few  sentences  so  grand 
in  their  simplicity,  so  touching  or  so  eloquent  in  their  conciseness, 
as  the  following  article  of  an  old  Colombian  constitution: 

"  Art.  XIII.  There  shall  be  no  slaves  In  the  United  States 
of  Colombia."  ("  No  habra  esclavos  en  los  Estados  Unidos  de 
Colombia.") 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  Latin  American  revolu- 
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tions  because  their  underlying  causes  as  well  as  their  seeming 
barrenness  of  beneficial  results  are  generally  misunderstood  by 
Americans.  That  barrenness  is,  as  I  have  advisedly  said,  only 
seeming.  Much  progress  has  been  made  and  many  problems 
have  been  solved,  but  because  of  the  unfavorable  conditions 
which  I  have  described,  the  forward  and  upward  motion  has  been 
so  gradual,  and  the  retrogressions  and  falls  so  many,  that  only  a 
careful  and  unbiased  eye  can  see  the  good  fruits  of  the  laborious 
struggle  slowly  ripening.  The  American,  forgetful  that  all  civi- 
lized nations  have  passed  through  worse  and  longer  struggles 
before  attaining  their  present  stage,  is  wont  to  consider  the  revo- 
lutions of  Latin  America  as  a  chronic  distemper  peculiar  to  its 
people,  and  a  symptom  of  incapacity  to  establish  permanently 
the  principles  and  practice  of  good  government.  He  compares 
the  rapid  development  of  his  country  with  the  slow  and  painful 
development  of  the  Latin  American  countries,  and,  not  taking 
into  account  that  when  the  race  began,  Latin  America  was  handi- 
capped by  centuries  of  ignorance  and  misrule,  wonders  why  it 
is  so  far  behind.  In  some  parts  the  handicap  has  been  greatly 
lessened  by  immigration.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
statements  made  in  this  article  can  not  be  applied  to  those  parts 
without  many  qualifications.  Here  I  am  dealing  with  the  general 
conditions  obtaining  in  the  greater  part  of  Latin  America,  not 
with  the  special  conditions  of  a  few  regions  to  which  nature  has 
been  partial. 

Unfortunately,  this  impatience  with  the  slow  progress  and 
constant  disturbances  of  the  southern  republics,  and  this  unchari- 
table and  unsympathetic  attitude  towards  their  failings,  even  to- 
wards those  failings  with  which  Americans  themselves  are  sorely 
afflicted,  are  shared  by  many  leading  Americans  and  continually 
voiced  by  many  leading  American  newspapers  and  periodicals; 
and  bad  things  which  are  common  in  the  United  States,  if  found 
or  assumed  in  any  Latin  American  country,  are  unfairly  described 
as  characteristics  peculiar  to  all  Latin  American  countries. 
Americans  are  not  strangers  to  that  political  corruption,  at  times 
incredibly  vile,  which  pollutes  all  systems  of  government,  and 
especially  democracy;  and  yet  they  see  in  it,  when  it  occurs  or  is 
assumed  to  occur  in  Latin  America,  an  unmistakable  mark  of 
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either  barbarism  or  premature  degeneracy.  More  than  once 
Colombia,  which  for  over  a  century  was  the  most  sincere  and 
devoted  friend  of  the  United  States,  has  been  denounced  as  a 
land  of  half-civlllzed  bandits  and  extortioners  by  the  best  known 
American  of  the  present  day;  Mexico  and  Central  America  are 
frequently  the  objects  of  similar  Insults,  though  on  different 
grounds;  nor  do  other  Latin  American  countries  fall  to  receive 
like  treatment  on  occasion. 

It  Is  the  prevailing  opinion  In  the  United  States  that  the 
Latin  American  nations  are  inferior  nations  and  should  be  treated 
as  such.  Hence  the  equally  prevailing  view  that  It  is  the  moral 
right  and  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  over  them  a 
paternal  supervision  and,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  regulate 
some  of  their  affairs.  Such  views  and  the  consequent  conduct  are 
the  cause  of  many  evils;  they  are  constantly  irritating  stimuli 
which,  keeping  unfriendly  feelings  alive,  prevent  the  growth  of 
friendship.  This  attitude  of  Americans  arises  from  a  very 
natural  confusion.  Gauged  by  the  standards  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, the  Latin  American  nations  are  doubtless  very  inferior  na- 
tions. But  their  peoples  are  not  inferior  peoples  (I  refer  to  the 
influential  and  ruling  classes).  The  educated  men  of  those  na- 
tions are  the  equals  of  the  Americans  and  of  all  other  civilized 
men  in  culture  and  intelligence,  and  being  sensitive  and  proud 
almost  to  quixotism,  resent  a  treatment  which,  however  noble  its 
motives,  implies  their  inferiority  and  incapacity.  Their  political 
ideals  and  aspirations  are  not  different  from  those  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  they  are  striving,  confronted  by  enormous  difficulties, 
to  realize  them.  But,  loving  independence  above  all,  they  wish 
and  expect  to  work  out  their  own  destiny  by  themselves,  and  all 
interference,  even  if  benevolently  intended,  is  to  them  offensive 
and  otherwise  unwelcome  meddling.  Far  from  grateful,  they 
feel  wounded  by  acts  which,  although  prompted  by  kindness, 
they  regard  as  humiliating,  patronizing,  and  as  a  form  of  In- 
trusion on  their  sovereignty  and  independence.  Even  Cuba, 
where  the  generous  American  blood  that  gave  her  freedom  has 
hardly  dried,  feels  no  gratitude;  for  the  independence  she  re- 
ceived was  partial  and  conditioned;  and  although  this  limitation 
was  no  doubt  intended  for  her  good  and  may  be  to  her  lasting 
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benefit,  It  is  an  implied  declaration,  which  she  resents,  of  the 
inferiority  of  her  people.  The  very  iteration  by  Americans  that 
they  will  deal  with  the  southern  nations  on  a  basis  of  equality  is 
offensive  to  Latin  Americans,  who  fail  to  see  the  occasion  or 
necessity  for  making  explicit  what  they  consider  ought  to  be  so 
natural  as  not  even  to  be  thought  of. 

To  this  resentment,  which  seems  justified,  must  be  added 
suspicions  and  fears  as  to  the  ulterior  motives,  and  especially  the 
possible  consequences,  of  American  benefactions;  suspicions  and 
fears  which  are  unjustified  in  some  particular  instances,  but  which 
on  general  principles  are  warranted  both  by  precedent  and  by 
the  very  nature  of  things.  No  one  who  knew  President  McKin- 
ley  will  suspect  him  of  having  planned  the  annexation  of  Cuba; 
nor  will  any  one  who  knows  President  Wilson  suspect  him  of 
plotting  the  alienation  of  Mexican  territory.  The  nobleness  and 
moderation  of  these  men,  their  kindly  spirit  and  their  solicitude 
for  the  good  name  of  their  country  and  the  welfare  of  its  neigh- 
bors, place  them  above  suspicion.  Unfortunately,  homely  virtues 
like  these  are  seldom  known  abroad;  foreigners  are  too  far  to  see 
them  and  make  allowance  for  them;  and  so  it  is  not  surprising 
that  McKinley's  policy  was  ascribed  to  greed,  and  that  Wilson's 
policy  is  ascribed  to  the  same  unworthy  motive.  Besides,  Latin 
Americans  feel  and  hold,  not  without  reason,  that  there  is  danger 
in  policies  that  so  easily  le.nd  themselves  to  abuse;  danger  in  open- 
ing to  benefactors  the  door  wherethrough  despoilers  may  enter. 
Not  all  American  presidents  are  like  McKinley  and  Wilson. 
Some  there  have  been  and  some  there  may  be,  less  great,  less 
forbearing  and  less  scrupulous. 

These  apprehensions  very  much  hinder  the  growth  of  all 
relations,  among  them  commercial  relations,  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America.  If  it  is  true  that  commercial  inter- 
course brings  nations  and  peoples  closer  together  and  strengthens 
their  bonds  of  friendship,  it  is  equally  true  that  it  may  become 
one  of  the  gravest  sources  of  ill  feeling  and  even  actual  hostility. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  in  countries  where  political  disturb- 
ances and  civil  wars  are  frequent.  Besides  the  real  and  supposed 
damages  suffered  by  foreign  business  men,  out  of  which  grow 
many  embarrassing  claims,  it  is  not  rare  for  these  men  to  render 
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help  to  contending  parties  and  warring  factions,  and  afterwards 
shield  themselves  with  their  nationality  and  invoke  the  protec- 
tion of  their  government.  In  some  cases,  as  recently  in  Mexico, 
they  make  capital  out  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  country,  or, 
posing  as  victims,  appeal  to  their  government  and  fellow  citizens 
to  save  them  by  invading  and  conquering  the  land  whose  breast 
they  can  no  longer  suck.  There  is  much  danger  in  all  this.  So 
long  as  the  United  States  shows  a  readiness  to  intervene,  if  only 
as  a  spontaneous  advisor,  in  the  affairs  of  Latin  America,  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  it  may  sometimes  be  misled  by  its  interested 
citizens,  or  induced  by  them  to  take  unwelcome  or  even  extreme 
measures.  Such  fear  naturally  makes  Latin  Americans  loath  to 
encourage  a  commercial  preponderance  that  may  end  in  political 
subjugation. 

It  is  still  a  dogma  of  international  law  that,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, a  government  has  a  right,  and  Is  bound  by  duty,  to  protect 
its  citizens  In  foreign  countries.  This  dogma  gives  rise  to  many 
abuses,  of  which,  as  is  natural,  the  victims  are  the  weaker  nations. 
There  seems  no  ethical  reason  why  a  man  who  has  renounced,  if 
only  temporarily,  his  native  land  to  seek  his  fortune  among 
strangers  and  share  their  opportunities  should  be  exempt  from 
the  vicissitudes  to  which  they  are  themselves  subject.  He  may  no 
doubt  sometimes  become  an  object  of  adverse  discrimination;  but 
that  seldom  happens  without  just  cause,  and  the  evil  that  may 
result  from  occasional  unfairness  is  not  so  great  as  the  evil  that 
results  from  alien  interference,  which  also  is  likely  to  be  unfair. 
In  order,  however,  to  provide  for  possible  injustice,  an  impartial 
tribunal  of  arbitration  might  be  established.  This  simple  plan 
seems  commendable  at  once  to  reason,  sentiment  and  expediency. 
Were  it  adopted,  and  did  the  United  States  adopt  besides,  abso- 
lutely and  unconditionally,  a  policy  of  non-interference  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Latin  American  republics,  suspicion  would  gradually 
vanish,  and  friendship  would  grow  and  be  lasting.  While  Inter- 
vention, either  by  arms  or  In  that  form  of  coercion  euphemisti- 
cally called  moral  support,  remains  not  only  a  constant  possi- 
bility but  a  constant  probability,  there  can  be  no  sincere  friend- 
ship.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  a  fact  so  obvious. 


AMERICA  PRODUCES  A  NOVELIST 

H.  L.  Mencken 

§1- 

ALL  the  qualities  that  make  the  average  American  novel 
the  sweet,  caressing,  gaudy  thing  it  is  are  absent  from 
The  Man  of  Promise,  by  Willard  Huntington  Wright. 
I  have  searched  it  from  end  to  end  for  any  trace  of  what  is 
called  Optimism,  and  in  vain.  There  is  no  mention  in  it  of  sex 
hygiene,  the  Biltmore  roof,  German  spies,  Palm  Beach,  Wall 
Street,  or  the  corps  diplomatique.  The  hero,  though  of  agree- 
able physique  and  respectably  dressed,  bears  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  a  Leyendecker  collar  model.  He  has  no  low, 
flashy  racing-car  to  convey  him  upon  his  libidinous  enterprises — 
nor,  indeed,  any  other  internal  combustion  vehicle — and  never 
either  makes  or  loses  so  much  as  a  single  dollar  in  the  stock 
market.  His  polygamy  is  confined,  over  a  stretch  of  nearly 
twenty-five  years,  to  but  four  women,  all  of  them  unmarried  when 
he  meets  them,  and  not  one  of  them  ever  saves  him  from  drink, 
or  helps  him  to  escape  the  police  by  hiding  him  in  her  bed-room, 
or  gets  him  the  secretaryship  at  Rome  by  making  love  to  a 
United  States  Senator.  His  own  conduct  in  matters  of  amour 
is  singularly  heretical.  He  never  hugs  any  of  his  four  loves  in 
a  taxicab  after  the  opera,  or  drags  any  of  them  to  a  sinister  road- 
house  in  Westchester,  or  addresses  any  of  them  in  such  terms 
as  "  You  are  like  wine,  little  woman !  "  He  is  never  wounded  in 
France,  or  anywhere  else,  and  thus  lures  none  of  the  four  into  the 
Red  Cross.  He  is  never  suspected  of  felony.  He  is  never  in- 
dicted or  elected  to  office.  He  wins  no  prizes  and  makes  no 
fortune.  And  as  we  leave  him  at  last  he  is  not  rolling  his  eyes  In 
ecstasy  but  grinning  sardonically,  and  not  heated  up  by  love 
but  cooled  off.  .  .  . 

In  brief,  a  hero  of  quite  unusual  kidney,  a  hero  almost  unprec- 
edented in  latter-day  American  fiction.     And  in  a  book  no  less 
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uncommon  than  he  is — a  book  that  challenges  curiosity  at  the 
very  start  by  appearing  without  the  customary  cigar-band  slip- 
cover, and  In  cloth  of  a  sombre  maroon.  (Even  Dreiser's  novels, 
remember,  were  bound  by  the  Intelligent  Harpers  In  a  figured 
cloth  that  might  have  made  a  Mother  Hubbard  for  a  char- 
woman.) And  within?  Within  one  finds,  instead  of  the  familiar 
journalese,  a  style  that  Is  careful,  and  graceful,  and  austere;  and 
instead  of  the  familiar  looseness  and  Incoherence,  a  delicate  and 
accurate  sense  of  form;  and  Instead  of  the  familiar  prodigality 
of  external  action,  an  almost  uninterrupted  presentation  of  in- 
ward struggles;  and  Instead  of  the  familiar  cheap  mouthing  of 
platitudes  and  Imbecilities,  an  Intelligible  and  Interesting  Idea, 
competently  worked  out.  The  net  result  Is  a  novel  that,  after 
the  other  fiction  of  the  day,  seems  almost  arctic  in  Its  restraint 
and  aloofness,  its  elaborate  avoidance  of  the  maudlin,  but  that 
still  leaves  upon  the  mind  an  Impression  of  curiously  poignant 
drama,  a  conviction  that  something  human  and  significant  has 
been  depicted  In  just  the  right  way,  a  sense  of  genuine  artistic 
achievement.  There  is.  Indeed,  a  touch  of  the  Greek  spirit  In 
it.  It  Is  straightforward,  clearly-designed,  economical  In  Its  emo- 
tions, deft  In  Its  means.  It  makes  its  appeal,  not  to  the  tear 
ducts  and  the  midriff,  but  to  the  centres  of  reflection,  and  they 
respond  to  it  with  a  joyousness  that  Is  the  product  of  long  disuse. 
.  .  .  Such  novels  are  as  rare  In  the  United  States  as  good 
music.  They  come  but  little  oftener  than  the  American  symphony 
which  so  perversely  never  comes  at  all.  Even  when,  as  In  this 
case,  they  fall  a  bit  short  of  their  apparent  aim,  they  yet  must 
give  delight  as  evidences  of  a  serious  purpose  that  may  yet  bring 
in  a  great  harvest,  and  that,  in  any  case,  is  of  value  and  dignity 
on  its  own  account.  Before  fiction  of  the  first  rank  may  be  writ- 
ten among  us  It  must  be  tried  again  and  again  by  men  who  are 
willing  to  fail.  I  think  that  Wright,  barring  Dreiser,  has  failed 
less  than  any  other  of  the  new  generation.  .  .  . 

§3 

The  idea  underlying  the  book  is  neither  very  startling  nor 
very  new,  though  its  appearance  in  an  American  novel  Is  both. 
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You  will  find  it  in  Nietzsche,  and  in  Max  Stirner  before  him,  not 
to  say  in  Arthur  Schopenhauer.  It  is,  in  a  few  words,  the  idea 
that  the  influence  of  women  upon  a  man  of  any  intellectual  en- 
terprise and  originality,  far  from  being  inspirational,  as  the  ladies 
themselves  would  have  us  believe,  is  often  cruelly  hampering, 
and  that  in  this  business  of  holding  him  down  what  are  con- 
ventionally called  good  women  may  be  quite  as  potent  and  quite 
as  relentless  as  what  are  conventionally  called  bad  women.  You 
will  find  the  doctrine  in  Menschliches  allzii  Menschliches,  §  431- 

434: 

"  The  natural  inclination  of  women  to  a  quiet,  uniform  and 
peaceful  existence  operates  adversely  to  the  heroic  impulse  of 
the  masculine  free  spirit.  Without  being  aware  of  it,  women 
act  like  a  person  who  would  remove  stones  from  the  path  of 
a  mineralogist,  lest  his  feet  should  be  bruised  by  them — forget- 
ting entirely  that  he  is  faring  forth  for  the  very  purpose  of  com- 
ing into  contact  with  them.  .  .  .  The  wives  of  men  with  lofty 
aspirations  cannot  resign  themselves  to  seeing  their  husbands 
suffering,  impoverished  and  slighted,  even  though  it  be  apparent 
that  this  suffering  proves,  not  only  that  its  victim  has  chosen  his 
attitude  aright,  but  also  that  his  aims,  some  day  at  least,  are 
likely  to  be  realized.  .  .  .  Women  always  intrigue  in  secret 
against  the  higher  souls  of  their  husbands.  They  seek  to  cheat 
the  future  for  the  sake  of  a  painless  and  agreeable  past.  .  .  ." 

Nietzsche,  it  would  seem,  here  stopped  at  a  half  truth,  and 
so  fell  into  an  uncharacteristic  error.  That  is  to  say,  he  assumed 
that  this  conservatism  of  women  was  altruistic,  that  its  object 
was  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  man.  The  truth  is,  of  course, 
that  it  is  far  more  easily  explicable  on  selfish  grounds,  that  it  is 
easier  to  believe  the  woman  seeking  (perhaps  unconsciously)  her 
own  comfort  than  to  believe  her  seeking  the  man's  comfort.  His 
future  is  thus  sacrificed  to  her  past.  .  .  .  This,  at  all  events,  is 
what  Wright  is  plainly  saying  in  his  book,  and  the  fact  fortu- 
nately frees  him  from  the  charge  of  standing  wholly  upon 
Nietzsche's  shoulders — a  charge  of  terrible  deadliness  in  this 
year  of  Our  Lord,  with  the  pious  of  two  hemispheres  growing 
hysterical  at  the  mere  mention  of  the  mad  Prussian's  name. 
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§4 

Wright's  protagonist,  a  young  American  named  Stanford 
West,  is  a  fellow  of  inquiring  habit  and  intellectual  audacity — 
one  who  is  moved  by  an  obscure  inner  necessity,  as  Joseph  Con- 
rad calls  it,  to  question  some  of  the  dearest  axioms  of  his  day 
and  race,  and  one,  moreover,  with  skill  enough  at  the  dialectic 
to  do  his  questioning  in  a  manner  that  commands  attention.  In 
brief,  an  inconoclast,  a  heretic,  a  revolutionist — but  one  whose 
fine  frenzy  is  steadily  choked  out  of  him  by  women's  arms.  The 
business  begins  at  college,  where  he  rebels  against  academic 
stupidity  and  cowardice,  thinking  very  well  of  himself  for  his 
courage.  He  expects,  not  unnaturally,  a  word  of  proud  approval 
from  home;  it  is  his  first  battle,  and  he  has  done  some  very 
effective  fighting.  He  is  astounded  to  find  that  his  mother  is 
greatly  grieved  by  the  news,  and  that  she  regards  him  as  dis- 
graced, and  herself  no  less.  This  is  Lesson  No.  i.  Lesson  No. 
2  comes  swiftly  upon  its  heels.  This  time  his  enemy  is  his  first 
mistress,  a  college  charmer  who  flatters  him  vastly  by  publicly 
falling  in  love  with  him.  He  sees  in  her  a  sure  refuge  from 
contumely  and  misunderstanding;  he  finds  in  her  only  a  new 
foe,  for  her  demand  that  he  be  attentive  stands  immovably  in 
the  way  of  that  indefatigable  labor  which  alone  can  get  him  any- 
where. Comes  now  mistress  the  second  and  Lesson  No.  3. 
Her  crude  harrowing  of  his  emotions — her  introduction  into 
his  life  of  the  grosser  melodrama  of  love — reduces  him  to  ex- 
haustion, impotence  and  bewilderment. 

Then  comes  his  wife.  Again  the  refuge  that  turns  out  a 
battle-field.  She  is  his  mother  over  again.  She  wants  him  to 
be  famous,  to  bathe  her  in  reflected  glory,  but  she  shrinks  from 
all  struggle.  The  first  shock  of  his  new  offensive  reduces  her 
to  puerile  whining.  He  gives  over  his  ideas,  his  aspirations,  his 
life-work,  and  descends  to  facile  novel-writing  to  soothe  her 
vanity.  Success  of  a  sort  comes  to  him ;  he  becomes  a  well-known 
man;  his  wife  basks  in  the  glow  of  it.  But  the  old  inward  urging 
still  tortures  him,  and  before  his  self-respect  is  all  gone  a  chance 
of  release  seems  to  offer  itself.    He  runs  off  with  a  woman  who 
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appears  to  be  the  rare  miracle,  the  woman  unlike  all  other 
women.  But  this  delusion,  of  course,  quickly  yields  up  Its  kernel 
of  bitter  truth.  The  miracle  Is  hocus-pocus;  the  immemorial 
arms  are  around  his  neck;  he  Is  dragged  off  his  high  horse  once 
more.   .  .  . 

In  the  end  it  is  his  daughter  who  finishes  him.  In  order 
that  she  may  have  her  share  of  happiness  In  the  world,  he 
sacrifices  his  own.  As  we  part  from  him  he  is  a  professor  In  a 
fresh-water  college  at  home,  the  successor  of  his  honored  father, 
a  safe  and  sane  man  at  last!  His  wife  triumphs  In  his  salvation; 
he  is  her  masterpiece,  the  supreme  fruit  of  her  love.  She  sees 
only  the  smug  smirk  of  the  convert  in  his  smile  of  tragic 
irony.  .  .  . 

§5 

As  I  have  said,  Wright  has  done  his  story  with  great  pains- 
taking, and  it  shows  a  symmetry  and  bears  a  polish  that  are  very 
rare  in  American  fiction,  or,  for  that  matter.  In  English  fiction. 
John  Galsworthy  works  In  somewhat  the  same  fashion,  but 
there  are  Important  points  of  difference.  For  one  thing.  The 
Man  of  Promise  Is  harder  and  more  formal  In  structure  than 
any  novel  of  Galsworthy  that  comes  to  mind  and  for  another 
thing  It  lacks  Galsworthy's  mellowness,  his  middle-aged  tolera- 
tion, his  visible  feeling  that  nothing  really  matters.  Wright  Is 
a  far  younger  man,  and  the  fine  fierlness  of  youth  Is  still  in  him: 
he  takes  even  a  work  of  fiction  seriously.  There  is,  indeed, 
almost  too  harsh  an  earnestness  in  his  book,  and,  by  the  same 
token,  too  meticulous  a  finish.  As  a  document  in  psychology.  It 
Is  too  well-made,  as  the  plays  of  Scribe  were  too  well-made  on 
the  side  of  mere  Intrigue.     One  gets  a  sniff  of  the  laboratory. 

But  this,  after  all,  Is  a  merit  as  well  as  a  defect,  for  the 
thing  that  the  current  American  novel  most  sorely  needs,  even 
above  that  uncompromising  Intellectual  honesty  which  Dreiser  is 
almost  alone  in  showing,  Is  a  greater  sense  of  logic  In  structure, 
a  more  careful  thinking  out,  a  better  management  of  rhythm 
and  organization.  Our  novels  are  too  often  mere  collections  of 
materials,  ill-selected  and  wholly  undigested.     They  aim  In  one 
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direction  and  proceed  in  another;  they  are  full  of  inconsistencies, 
impossibilities,  absurdities;  the  impression  they  leave  is  vague 
and  uncertain.  Wright,  with  his  constant  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems of  aesthetic  form,  has  planned  his  book  with  much  more 
care  and  skill.  There  is  in  it  an  unaccustomed  air  of  the  studied, 
of  the  sophisticated,  of  the  well  reasoned.  As  an  essay  in  form, 
indeed,  it  is  almost  as  interesting  as  it  is  as  a  social  document. 
One  might  divide  it  into  movements  like  a  symphony,  and  give 
them  the  usual  labels.  First  movement  {allegro)  :  West's  first 
statements  of  his  revolutionary  creed,  and  his  clashes  with  his 
mother  and  his  two  mistresses.  Second  movement  {adagio)  : 
his  marriage  and  the  days  of  his  weak  surrender.  Third  move- 
ment {scherzo)  :  his  flight  with  Evelyn  Naesmith,  and  the  false 
renaissance  of  his  soul.  Finale  {moderato)  :  his  disillusionment, 
his  return  to  America,  and  his  spiritual  suicide.  .  .  . 


§6 

After  all,  some  such  structure  is  probably  hidden  in  all  serious 
works  of  art,  no  matter  what  their  medium.  The  symphonic  (or, 
more  accurately,  sonata)  form  cannot  be  purely  arbitrary.  If 
it  were,  it  would  be  holding  up  less  vigorously  after  a  century 
and  a  quarter.  There  must  be  some  inner  necessity  for  it  in 
our  method  of  receiving  aesthetic  sensations;  it  must  have  a  rea- 
sonableness inherent  in  its  very  nature.  Perhaps  old  Papa 
Haydn,  in  giving  it  to  us,  gave  us  something  greater  than  we 
have  ever  suspected.  Beethoven,  at  all  events,  felt  that  a  sym- 
phony was  something  a  good  deal  more  alive,  so  to  speak,  than  a 
mere  collection  of  movements — that  it  had  a  definite  and  coherent 
personality.  He  conceived  his  works,  indeed,  as  visible  struc- 
tures, almost  with  physical  shape.  Whether  or  not  Mozart  did 
the  same  we  don't  know,  but  there  is  surely  something  of  the 
sort  in  the  Jupiter  symphony:  to  cut  out  twenty  measures  any- 
where in  it  would  be  like  cutting  off  an  ear.  One  senses  that 
profound  design,  too,  in  such  works  as  Germinal  and  The  Titan: 
every  detail  of  their  structure  seems  inevitable,  unescapable. 
Even  Barry  Lyndon  has  it.    It  might  be  called,  somewhat  plausi- 
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bly,  Thackeray's  kleine  sinfonie  in  F  dur,  and  like  Beethoven's, 
it  is  one  of  his  best.  The  defect  in  The  ''  Genius  "  is  simply  that 
there  is  no  design,  that  the  moving  point  wanders  out  into  space 
and  is  lost.    The  same  thing  is  true  of  McTeague,  .  .  . 

A  thorough  inquiry  into  form  in  art  awaits  some  venture- 
some psychologist.  What  is  the  psychological  secret  of  the  son- 
net, of  the  Gothic  arch,  of  the  sonata  form?  So  far  as  I  know, 
no  satisfactory  answer  has  ever  been  made.  .  .  . 


§7 

But  in  all  this  we  are  forgetting  The  Man  of  Promise,  What 
remains  to  be  said  of  it  is  brief.  A  first  novel  which  suggests  a 
first  novel  almost  not  at  all,  its  defects  are  yet  those  inherent  in 
the  work  of  a  beginning  novelist.  It  is,  as  I  have  said  before, 
just  a  shade  too  relentless  and  scientific  in  its  manner ;  the  author 
has  hung  to  his  text  with  a  pertinacity  which  might  have  been  re- 
laxed now  and  then  without  loss.  You  will  find  the  same  fierce 
gusto  in  the  earlier  novels  of  George  Moore,  and  even  in  those  of 
his  middle  period.  Moore  is  now  rewriting  them,  conditioning 
them,  mellowing  them.  Perhaps  Wright,  in  twenty  years,  will  do 
the  same  with  The  Man  of  Promise.  But  even  as  it  stands,  it  is 
incomparably  above  the  common  run  of  fiction  in  English.  It 
hangs  together,  it  gets  somewhere,  it  is  an  authentic  work  of 
art.  The  very  excess  of  zeal  in  it  makes  for  a  subtle  charm ;  it 
radiates  a  sort  of  eloquence.  .  .  .  Such  novels  are  too  rare 
among  us  to  be  passed  over  lightly.  This  one  deserves  all  the 
praise  it  is  getting  from  the  discriminating.  Even  more,  it  de- 
serves all  the  abuse  it  is  getting  from  the  stupid.  .  .  . 
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THREE  POEMS 

Edna  St.  Vincent  Miixay 
IF  YOU  WERE  DEAD 

IF  I  should  learn  in  some  quite  casual  way 
That  you  were  gone,  not  to  return  again — 
Read  from  the  back-page  of  a  paper,  say, 
Held  by  a  neighbor  in  a  subway  train, 
How  at  the  corner  of  this  avenue 

And  such  a  street  (so  are  the  papers  filled) 
A  hurrying  man — who  happened  to  be  you — 

At  noon  to-day  had  happened  to  be  killed, 
I  should  not  cry  aloud — I  could  not  cry 

Aloud,  or  wring  my  hands  in  such  a  place — 
I  should  but  watch  the  station  lights  rush  by 

With  a  more  careful  interest  on  my  face. 
Or  raise  my  eyes  and  read  with  greater  care 
Where  to  store  furs  and  how  to  treat  the  hair. 
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BLUE-BEARD 

This  door  you  might  not  open,  and  you  did;  . 

So  enter  now,  and  see  for  what  slight  thing 
You  are  betrayed.   .  .  .  Here  is  no  treasure  hid. 

No  cauldron,  no  clear  crystal  mirroring 
The   sought-for  truth,  no  heads  of  women  slain 

For  greed  like  yours,  no  writhings  of  distress. 
But  only  what  you  see.   .  .   .  Look  yet  again — 

An  empty  room,  cobwebbed  and  comfortless. 
Yet  this  alone  out  of  my  life  I  kept 

Unto  myself,  lest  any  know  me  quite; 
And  you  did  so  profane  me  when  you  crept 

Unto  the  threshold  of  this  room  to-night 
That  I  must  never  more  behold  your  face. 

This  now  is  yours.     I  seek  another  place. 

WITCH-WIFE 

She  is  neither  pink  nor  pale. 

And  she  never  will  be  all  mine; 
She  learned  her  hands  in  a  fairy-tale. 

And  her  mouth  on  a  valentine. 

She  has  more  hair  than  she  needs; 

In  the  sun  'tis  a  woe  to  me  I 
And  her  voice  is  a  string  of  colored  beads. 

Or  steps  leading  into  the  sea. 

She  loves  me  all  that  she  can. 

And  her  ways  to  my  ways  resign; 
But  she  was  not  made  for  any  man, 

And  she  never  will  be  all  mine. 
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THE  CONSCIENCE  OF  GERMANY 

WiLLARD  Huntington  Wright 

DESPITE  the  American  people's  reputation  for  com- 
mercialism, we  are  influenced  almost  not  at  all  by 
monetary  considerations  when  called  upon  to  ren- 
der a  decision  on  the  justice  or  injustice,  the  right  or  wrong, 
of  an  important  question.  ^  We  arrive  at  our  decisions  through 
ethical  and  moral  processes  almost  entirely  unrelated  to  im- 
mediacy and  expediency.  In  this  respect  we  are  not  a  cold- 
blooded or  even  a  hard-headed  nation.  To  the  contrary,  we 
are  sentimentalists;  that  is,  we  sacrifice  our  material  welfare 
to  a  preconceived  belief  in  some  particular  code  of  conduct.  In 
reaching  our  conclusions  we  ask  of  a  given  action,  not  would  it 
benefit  us  financially  and  work  out  for  the  best  material  results, 
but  is  it  right  or  wrong,  moral  or  immoral,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  our  predetermined  ethical  system.  In  this  almost 
quixotic  attitude  lie  both  our  strength  and  our  weakness.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  furnishes  us  with  solidarity  and  power  and 
builds  up  our  racial  character  along  the  lines  of  idealistic  as- 
piration. But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  tends  to  narrow  our  out- 
look, to  steep  us  in  a  false  contentment,  and  to  blind  us  to  a 
broader  vision  of  the  truth. 

This  point  of  view  accounts  in  large  measure  for  the  general 
lack  of  sympathy  which  characterizes  the  American  in  his  atti- 
tude toward  Germany  during  the  present  war.  He  attempts 
to  judge  the  German  nation  by  his  own  standard  of  conduct, 
and  when  he  discovers  that  the  German  conception  of  life  ap- 
parently disagrees  with  his  own,  he  forthwith  repudiates  it. 
He  is  not  willing  to  admit  the  possibility  of  there  being  any  true 
ethical  standard  save  the  one  he  himself  lives  by.  He  frowns 
at  the  notion  that  two  different  sets  of  conditions  necessitate 
two  different  methods  of  dealing  with  them.  Furthermore,  he 
believes  that  he  sees  in  the  Allied  nations  the  governing  ethical 
code  which  corresponds  to  his  own,  and  he  at  once  unleashes  his 
sympathy  in  their  behalf.  Thus  it  is  that  the  American  has 
thrown  his  moral  support  to  the  side  of  France  and  England. 
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His  attitude  is  sincere,  and  is  the  outgrowth  of  temperamental 
promptings.  It  is  wholly  psychological.  It  has  been  influ- 
enced by  neither  radical  grievances  nor  a  desire  for  benefit. 

Conditions,  of  course,  have  had  much  to  do  with  paving  the 
way  for  the  Americans'  present  state  of  mind.  The  Allies' 
propagandists  have  exhibited  a  far  deeper  Insight  into  American 
psychology  than  have  the  German  defenders;  and,  in  addition, 
they  have  had — especially  in  the  case  of  England — a  far  more 
intimate  method  of  approach.  Again,  the  spokesmen  of  Ger- 
many have  in  many  instances  fallen  into  the  same  error  that  the 
American  has  been  guilty  of  In  regard  to  Germany — namely, 
they  have  assumed  that  our  ethical  premises  and  theirs  were 
identical,  and  that  all  that  was  necessary  to  bring  the  two  na- 
tions together  was  a  logical  syllogism  emanating  from  those 
premises.  What  was  needed,  however,  was  not  logic,  but  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  fundamental  differences  on  which 
the  consciences  of  the  two  nations  rested.  America  and  Ger- 
many have  been  at  cross-purposes  because  they  each  started 
arguing  from  a  radically  different  standpoint.  This  was  not 
true  in  the  case  of  England  and  America,  and  for  that  reason 
we  were  able  to  follow  and  agree  with  the  reasons  and  explana- 
tions which  were  put  forth  to  justify  the  Allies'  cause. 

Now,  in  order  to  bridge  the  temperamental  gulf  which  lies 
between  this  country  and  Germany,  there  must  be  a  deeper 
mutual  understanding  of  the  motivating  racial  factors  of  the 
two  nations.  I  spent  more  than  a  year  In  the  belligerent  coun- 
tries after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  I  thoroughly  believe 
that  it  is  our  ignorance  of  German  conditions  and  Ideals  which 
accounts  for  our  antagonism  toward  her.  I  was  astonished  on 
returning  to  America  to  find  so  little  "literature"  adequately 
setting  forth  the  German  cause.  Most  of  what  there  was  failed 
to  touch  the  mainsprings  of  difference  between  us  and  the  Cen- 
tral Powers.  It  was  in  large  measure  desultory,  unauthentic  and 
without  the  appeal  which  would  have  made  it  acceptable  to  the 
American  public.  I  realized,  of  course,  that  the  Allies  had  a 
distinct  advantage  so  far  as  means  of  communication  went,  and 
that  it  was  difficult  for  the  Germans  in  Europe  to  make  an. ade- 
quate and  immediate  defense  of  many  of  their  acts  which  were 
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distasteful  to  the  people  of  this  country.  Although  I  had  never 
lived  in  Germany,  but  had  made  my  home  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, I  knew  far  more  of  the  governing  principles  of  the  Teu- 
tonic temperament  than  was  even  guessed  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  American  public;  and  knowing  and  understanding  these 
principles,  I  was  far  more  lenient  in  my  feeling  toward  Germany 
than  if  I  had  been  ignorant  of  them. 

The  American  boasts  of  his  fair-mindedness,  of  his  ability 
to  mete  out  exact  justice  when  confronted  by  the  necessity  of 
making  a  decision.  Yet  withal,  he  is  hasty  and  inclined  to  leap 
at  conclusions.  And  I  have  reasons  for  believing  that,  in  the 
case  of  Germany,  we  have  not  adequately  weighed  the  evidence. 
We  have  let  our  emotions  guide  us  unduly.  We  have  given  in- 
sufficient study  to  the  German  point  of  view.  As  a  result,  we 
have  failed  to  live  up  to  our  own  ideal  of  justice.  We  have 
not  stopped  to  consider,  for  instance,  that  no  great  body  of 
people  such  as  the  German  nation — a  nation  which  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  human  race,  philo- 
sophically, educationally,  scientifically  and  aesthetically — could 
believe  unanimously  in  the  righteousness  of  their  cause  without 
there  being  some  powerful  reason  for  such  solidarity  of  senti- 
ment. Every  man  and  woman  of  that  nation  could  not  be  com- 
pletely blinded  to  all  that  is  decent,  high-minded  and  noble. 
Mere  patriotism  or  love  of  a  ruler  could  not  alter  overnight  the 
character  of  sixty-five  million  highly  civilized  people,  and  make 
of  them  ruthless  and  conscienceless  fanatics.  And  yet  that  is 
what  we  inferentially  assume  when  we  unqualifiedly  condemn 
the  Germans  in  the  present  struggle. 

The  true  cause  of  Germany's  unanimous  self-justification 
must  be  sought  in  the  ideals  which  went  into  the  making  of  her 
historical,  cultural  and  social  foundation,  for,  in  order  to  judge 
any  nation  fairly,  that  nation's  basic  aspirations  must  be  studied 
in  relation  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  evolved.  What  we 
have  needed  most  has  been  a  complete  and  authoritative  method 
of  approach  to  the  Teutonic  conception  of  life  and  growth — a 
means  whereby  we  could  look  beneath  the  surface  of  racial  ef- 
fects and  glimpse  the  causes  underneath — a  comprehensive 
source  of  knowledge  from  which  could  be  obtained  an  under- 
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standing  of  those  manifestations  of  Germanic  conduct  and  cul- 
ture which,  unillumlned  by  explanation,  seem  to  us  incompre- 
hensible and,  in  many  cases,  blameworthy.  Our  present  lack 
of  understanding  has  tinctured  and  colored  our  judgment,  and 
has  stamped  us  with  a  characteristic  which  we,  as  Americans, 
would  instinctively  be  ashamed  of — namely,  with  injustice. 

Now,  however,  we  are  in  possession  of  an  excellent  guide  to 
the  German  mind  and  outlook — a  guide  which,  once  it  is  studied, 
cannot  fall  to  alter,  in  some  measure  at  least,  our  attitude  to- 
ward the  Germanic  powers.  It  is  exactly  the  sort  of  book  that 
will  give  us  a  clearer  insight  into  the  spirit  which  animates  and 
governs  the  German  peoples,  and  that  will  enable  us  to  appraise 
justly  and  without  bias  the  many  aspects  of  Teutonic  thought. 
The  book  was  originally  published  in  Germany  in  191 5  and  bore 
the  title,  Deutschland  und  der  Weltkr'ieg;  but  this  name  failed 
to  indicate  the  full  scope  of  its  subject-matter,  and  in  the  Amer- 
ican translation  the  title  adopted  is  Modern  German'^,  It  is  a 
serious  and  scholarly  effort  to  elucidate  all  the  phases  of  Ger- 
man life  and  ideals;  to  set  before  the  world  a  precise  picture  of 
the  struggles,  both  physical  and  Intellectual,  through  which  the 
Central  Empires  have  developed;  to  clarify  the  psychological 
and  ethical  promptings  which  have  formulated  German  Kultur; 
and  to  explain  the  true  relation  which  Germany,  in  all  branches 
of  her  evolution,  bears  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  manner  and  method  of  the  book  could  hardly  be  im- 
proved upon.  It  is  not  the  statement  of  one  man,  or  the  result 
of  one  man's  research  and  study,  but  a  series  of  papers,  each 
dealing  with  some  specific  national  question,  and  each  written 
by  the  highest  authority  in  his  field.  The  volume,  however,  is 
not  lacking  in  homogeneity.  It  has  the  merit  of  a  single  pur- 
pose, and,  in  addition,  possesses  the  combined  authority  of  many 
skilled  and  specialized  minds.  Every  essay  sums  up  the  life 
knowledge  of  a  student  who  has  devoted  his  time  and  energies 
to  mastering  the  subject  on  which  he  writes.  All  the  contribu- 
tors, with  two  exceptions,  both  government  officers,  are  pro- 
fessors in  the  Universities  of  Germany  and  Austria.  No  more 
competent  and  authentic  spokesmen  of  modern  Germany  could 
be  obtained. 
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In  Modern  Germany  there  has  been  no  conscious  attempt 
made  to  "  justify  "  Germany's  many  activities — that  is  to  say, 
these  writers  are  not  propagandists  attempting  to  gain  sympathy 
or  to  harmonize  German  ideals  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  They  are  primarily  scholars  whose  aim  has  been  pure 
exposition.  So  many  misinterpretations  had  been  put  on  Ger- 
many, due  to  fundamental  misunderstandings  and  a  lack  of  appre- 
ciative knowledge,  that  the  leaders  of  modern  German  thought 
felt  it  an  obligation  to  set  down  honestly  and  calmly  a  series  of 
explanatory  documents  in  which  would  be  discussed  the  social, 
industrial,  philosophical,  economic,  political,  cultural,  scientific 
and  ethical  character  of  the  nation;  and  Modern  Germany  is 
the  result.  The  book  is  not  an  official  document,  however;  it  is 
a  private  enterprise,  despite  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  highest 
stamp  of  German  intellectual  approval.  It  was  not  originally 
intended  for  this  country,  but  its  importance  to  us  is  nevertheless 
very  great,  because  it  presents  us,  for  the  first  time  in  English, 
with  a  comprehensive  basis  on  which  to  found  our  judgment  of 
a  great  people. 

Perhaps  the  chief  value  of  Modern  Germany  to  America 
lies  in  its  first  and  last  divisions  which  are  sub-titled  "  Germany's 
Position  In  the  World  "  and  "  The  Spirit  of  the  War."  Under 
the  first  of  these  sub-titles  are  chapters  discussing  Germany's 
historical-political  growth  in  relation  to  the  world  powers,  the 
spirit  of  German  Kultur,  Germany's  international  economic 
position,  her  colonial  policy,  her  military  system,  the  origin  and 
nature  of  her  institutions,  and  her  spirit  of  self-government. 
Under  the  second  sub-title  are  chapters  dealing  with  Kultur^  the 
policy  of  power  and  militarism,  the  question  of  International 
law,  and  the  meaning  of  the  war  In  relation  to  German  antici- 
pations. To  these  divisions  every  American,  who  wishes  to  be 
just  in  his  decisions,  should  turn.  Here  he  will  find  much  light 
thrown  upon  those  moot  questions  which  Inevitably  arise  in  any 
serious  discussion  relating  to  the  relative  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  belligerents'  policies.  On  account  of  the  common  lan- 
guage existing  between  our  nation  and  England  we  have  be- 
come familiar  with  the  English  viewpoint,  and  this  familiarity 
has  led  us  Into  the  error  of  regarding  the  rest  of  the  world 
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through  Great  Britain's  eyes.  But,  to  understand  a  nation's 
mental  and  spiritual  outlook  which  differs  from  ours,  we  should 
— in  common  justice  even  to  ourselves — consider  the  environ- 
ment in  which  that  nation  has  sprung  up. 

Professor  Otto  Hintze  explains  for  us  in  the  opening  essay 
of  the  present  book  the  diametrically  opposed  conditions  under 
which  Germany  and  England  have  worked  out  their  national 
destinies;  and  he  has  set  down  the  political  necessities  which 
have  sprung  from  Germany's  particular  geographical  situation. 
The  life  conditions  of  the  two  nations  being  different,  it  follows 
that  the  bases  on  which  their  national  existence  rests  must  neces- 
sarily differ.  England,  isolated  by  the  sea,  is  not  menaced  by 
powerful  adjoining  states  in  which  a  sudden  outburst  of  enmity 
might  result  in  serious  danger.  Whereas  such  countries  as  Eng- 
land and  America  have  been  free  to  devote  their  political  ener- 
gies to  commercial  or  internal  advancement,  Germany  has  been 
forced  into  what  Professor  Hintze  calls  politico-military  com- 
petition. Even  France  and  Russia  are  not  threatened  on  certain 
important  borderlines:  they  possess  unassailable  outlets  which 
permit  of  activities  denied  Germany.  Germany's  central  geo- 
graphical position  affects  not  only  her  commercial  and  political 
life,  but  her  intellectual  life  as  well.  Necessarily  there  have 
grown  up  at  the  base  of  German  thought  certain  traditions  which 
do  not  harmonize  with  those  of  nations  differently  situated.  The 
question  is  a  complicated  one,  but  we  should  at  least  try  to  grasp 
its  essential  factors  before  attempting  a  solution. 

The  question  of  a  nation's  culture  is  even  more  complex, 
and  requires  considerable  understanding  of  the  various  elements 
which  have  gone  into  its  making.  What  the  English-speaking 
world  has  come  to  term  as  German  Kultur  is  not  at  all  what  the 
German  means  when  he  uses  the  word.  The  American's  deep- 
est ignorance  of  Germany  lies  in  this  much-discussed  and  much- 
abused  Kultur.  We  assume,  with  provincial  nai'evete,  that  cul- 
ture is  an  idealistic  ethic  wholly  unrelated  to  circumstances — 
something  which  it  is  possible  to  superimpose  on  national  char- 
acter. We  cannot  understand  why  Germany  cannot  fit  our 
codes  to  her  own  national  existence.  We  ignore  all  the  facts  of 
history  which  should  have  taught  us  that  both  morality  and  ethics 
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are  the  result  of  conditions.  The  Jews  and  Dionysian  Greeks, 
for  instance,  differed  in  their  morality  because  the  bases  of  their 
national  existence  were  dissimilar.  In  the  very  nature  of  things, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Germany  to  develop  under  an 
ethical  system  which  would  have  been  equally  efficacious  for 
England  or  America ;  and  the  well-informed  man  is  not  one  who 
judges  the  culture  of  one  nation  by  the  needs  of  another. 

Scarcely  any  two  European  nations  have  been  met  with  the 
same  problems  of  growth,  with  the  result  that  these  multifarious 
conditions  have  created  decided  differences  in  the  matter  of 
Kultur.  Furthermore,  we  must  take  into  consideration  differ- 
ences of  thought,  feeling,  character,  traditions,  historical  and 
political  progress;  the  many  phases  of  internal  and  external  life; 
the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  which  have  accompanied  develop- 
ment; and  the  interrelations  of  all  these  integers.  In  short,  un- 
less we  are  content  to  assume  that  the  entire  German  nation  Is 
depraved,  vicious,  dishonorable  and  barbaric,  we  must  judge  its 
Kultur  by  the  many  manifestations  of  its  life  as  a  whole — by 
all  the  material  and  spiritual  elements  which  have  gone  into  its 
making.  And  once  we  have  understood  the  elements  which  have 
determined  the  Germanic  spirit,  we  will  be  in  a  position  to 
gauge  truthfully  the  status  of  German  Kultur.  In  Modern  Ger- 
many will  be  found  an  unusually  clear  and  full  discussion  of  the 
cultural  problems  of  the  European  nations,  with  special  em- 
phasis placed  on  the  spirit  of  German  Kultur. 

The  all-absorbing  problem  which  confronts  the  American 
people  to-day  is  that  of  self-government.  We  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  our  political  institutions  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  democratic  will  can  be  developed  and  put  into  operation. 
We  have  come  to  a  point  where  we  pride  ourselves  on  our 
democracy  and  exhibit  scorn  toward  nations  that  would  seem  to 
be  tyrannized  by  a  dominating  minority.  Erroneously  we  be- 
lieve that  democracy  may  be  learned  like  a  lesson,  and  that  those 
nations  whose  governments  do  not  superficially  accord  with  ours 
are  more  autocratic  than  we.  But  we  often  mistake  the  form 
for  the  substance,  and  are  led  into  serious  error.  The  Amer- 
ican, for  instance,  believes  that  the  German  people  are  domi- 
nated by  a  ruthless  bureaucracy  whose  slogan  is  Verhoten.     But 
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here  again  our  lack  of  true  information  and  knowledge  has  re- 
versed the  truth  for  us.  The  modern  German  is  more  truly  a 
self-governing  entity  than  is  the  American.  He  has  greater  per- 
sonal freedom  than  has  the  citizen  of  this  country;  and  the  in- 
dividuals— especially  those  of  the  working  classes — are  better 
protected  in  Germany  than  here.  The  average  American  will 
find  it  hard  to  believe  these  things.  Yet,  if  he  will  for  a  moment 
take  the  trouble  to  study  the  real  status  of  German  citizenship, 
he  will  discover  for  himself  the  accuracy  of  these  statements. 
In  Modern  Germany  Professor  Gustav  von  Schmoller  has  ex- 
plained the  origin  and  nature  of  German  institutions;  and  Dr. 
Hans  Luther  has  set  forth  the  spirit  of  German  citizenship  and 
has  recorded  its  achievements  in  self-government.  In  these  two 
treatises  lie  valuable  lessons  for  us  as  a  democratic  nation. 

A  large  part  of  the  matter  in  Modern  Germany  touches 
either  directly  or  indirectly  on  Germany's  relation  to  the  great 
war.  But  here  there  is  no  transient  matter  of  a  superficial  na- 
ture. Neither  is  there  rancor  nor  an  inclination  to  belittle  the 
motives  of  the  Allies.  The  entire  book  is  calm  and  judicial  in 
character,  its  one  purpose  being  to  give  a  psychological  and  his- 
torical analysis  of  the  underlying  facts  of  the  conflict.  The 
volume  is,  in  fact,  the  first  complete  and  scholarly  interpretation 
of  modern  Germany  which  has  come  to  us  since  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  We  have  had  many  adequate  interpretations  of  the 
Allies'  relation  to  the  great  war,  and  because  they  have  reached 
us  first,  and  because  of  their  availability,  we  have  formed  a 
biased  opinion  of  the  contestants.  Everyone  who  respects  jus- 
tice, however,  owes  it  to  himself  as  well  as  to  Germany  to  learn 
the  truth  from  every  angle.  Thus  far  we  have,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, formed  our  opinions  on  one-sided  evidence.  But  America 
need  no  longer  be  in  ignorance.  When  I  advise  the  reading  of 
Modern  Germany  it  is  not  necessarily  with  the  idea  of  convert- 
ing America  to  the  German  cause.  Perhaps  the  dictates  of  our 
temperament  would  never  permit  us  to  feel  complete  sympathy 
with  Teutonic  aspirations;  but  surely  before  we  make  a  decision 
and  condemn  a  nation  as  great  as  Germany,  we  should  be  sure 
that  we  are  guided  by  intellectual  processes  and  not  merely  by 
passions  arising  out  of  ignorance. 


THE  MAGICAL  CITY 

{Broadway  Legend) 

A    ONE-ACT   PLAY   IN    FREE   VERSE 

ZOE  AKINS 
THE  PERSONS 

PETRONELLE,  The  girl. 

DAVID    BROOKS,  A    poet. 

RUDOLPH  PHILLIPS,  A  rich  man. 

LOUISE,  A  maid. 

TOM  PHILLIPS,  Rudolph^s  brother. 

BILL    d'aRCY, 
A    HOTEL    CLERK, 
A    WATCHMAN, 
A    DOCTOR, 

Time  and  place:     Today,  New  York 

From  the  wide  windows  of  a  dim  luxurious  room  high  up  in  a 
great  hotel  one  may  see  the  magical  city  of  Gotham — asleep.  Mid- 
night is  long  past;  and  the  stars  of  the  sky  seem  closer  at  hand  than 
the  field  of  stars  below. 

JVithin  the  room  itself  there  is  that  conspicuous  richness  and  com- 
fort that  money  buys  so  readily  in  New  York;  yet  here  there  is  an 
integrity  of  taste  that  places  this  sitting  room  apart  from  those  that 
are  to  be  had  by  the  day  or  month  from  the  hotel  clerk.  ,  ,  .  An 
authoritative  mind  has  mixed  these  colors, — rising  as  they  do  to 
strong  chords  of  blue  and  gold;  arranged  for  spaciousness  amid  the 
beautiful  furnishings^  hung  the  two  fine  landscapes  on  the  wall,, 
and  set,  in  just  the  right  places,  two  marbles — one  old,  one  mod- 
ern— and  the  agreeable  bronzes.  .  .  .  On  a  long  table  a  high  silver 
lamp  bears  a  golden  shade  for  its  flame,  and  there  is  no  other  light 
except  far  back  in  the  room  by  the  window  the  shadowy  illumina- 
tion of  an  electric  torch  that  wears  the  look  of  a  flower.  By  this 
one  may  see — but  wait.  .  .  . 

A  yellow  lily,  blooming  above  its  great  spotted  leaves,  stands  on 
the  table  within  the  focus  of  the  strong  central  light  from  the 
high  lamp;  and  also  shining  softly  in  this  zone  of  soft  radiance 
is  a  couch,  simple  in  design,  but  of  such  a  color  of  blue,  and  of 
such  a  texture  of  velvet  that  no  living  queen — or  dead — could 
have  found  it  unfit  for  her  repose.  .  .  .And  by  the  window 
Copyright,  1916,  by  Zo'6  Akins.     All  dramatic  and  other  rights  ressrved. 
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ene  may  see  the  crouched  figure  of  a  boy  who  has  fallen  asleep, 
waiting.  His  head  is  fine,  his  face  and  the  hand  upon  which  it 
rests,  remarkable  in  delicacy.  He  is  older  than  he  looks,  for  the 
boyishness  of  his  attitude  and  his  slight  figure  indicate  a  mere 
youth, — not  a  man  of  twenty-five,  as  he,  David  Brooks,  really 
is.  .  ,  .  His  clothes  are  shabby,  but  he  has  done  his  best  to  look 
well,  and  he  has  managed  very  nicely.  ... 

A  clock  strikes  two.  .  .  .  The  door  at  the  right  opens  and  Petro- 
nelle  comes  in.  She  is  a  golden  girl  in  her  long  golden  cloak, — with 
her  golden  hair  uncovered^ — a  golden  girl,  rather  wistful,  with 
fascinating  little  ways,  a  charming  voice, — and  that  seems  to  be 
all.  .  .  .  Her  7naid,  Louise,  enters  at  once  from  a  door  opposite. 
Louise  is  plain  and  neat  and  thin  and  getting  old.  She  is  shrewd 
and  cautious.  .  .  .  Petronelle  is  the  only  person  she  has  ever  loved. 

PETRONELLE 

{Seeing  David  asleep) 
How  long? 

LOUISE 

Since  ten. 

PETRONELLE 

Poor  boy! 

{She  flings  her  cloak  into  Louise's  ivaiting  hands. 
Take  this 

And  then  come  back 
And  get  me  out  of  this.  .  .  . 
{She  shrugs  at  her  gown. 
Here,  do  it  now. 

{Louise  unhooks  the  tight  little  gown. 
PETRONELLE 

Ye  Gods!   Vm  tired! 
Get  me  a  night-gown 
And  that  purple  thing 
With  fur; 
I'm  cold.  ... 
Hurry,  Louise.  ... 

LOUISE 

Yes,  child. 

{She   is   finishing   with   the   dress    as   Petronelle    continues    to    talk — 
nervously,  with  a  certain  frightened  elation. 
PETRONELLE 

What  do  you  think,  Louise? 

Can  you  guess 

Whom  I  have  seen  to-night? 

{Louise  pauses  sharply  in  her  task  at  the  question  and  the  note  of 

excitement  in  Petronelle's  voice. 
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LOUISE 

Not  .  .  .  him? 

PETRONELLE 

{Looking  toivards  David  to   reassure  herself  that  he  is  asleep,  and 
loivering  her  voice) 
Yes  .  .  .  him.  .  .  . 

{Her  eyes  nviden,  and  her  voice  thrills  as  she  repeats  the  voord. 
Yes  .  .  .  him.  ... 

LOUISE 

{Shocked  unpleasantly) 

Good  God!     Not  .  .  .  him.  .  .  . 

PETRONELLE 

Yes  .  .  .  him.  ... 
Rudolph. 

LOUISE 

Oh,  child! 

PETRONELLE 

{Assuming  nonchalance) 

Oh,  well, 

Don't  bother; 

It's  over.  ... 

I  guess  it's  over. 

{Louise  resumes  her  task,  and  unknots  a  sash, — but  before  she  slips 

the  gonvn  from  Petronelle's  shoulders,  she  pauses  to  ask  her  question. 

LOUISE 

Well  if  it  is  not 
What  are  you  going  to  do 
{Nodding  toivards  David) 
With  him? 

PETRONELLE 
{Shrugging) 
Who  knows? 

{Her  dress  slips  from  her  shoulders  and  she  steps  buoyantly  out  •/ 
the  circle  that  it  makes  around  her  feet.  Louise  quickly  picks  it  up 
and  shakes  from  it  any  possible  dust.  Undressed,  Petronelle,  in  hfr 
knickerbockers  of  yelloiv  crepe,  looks  like  a  little  boy. 

PETRONELLE 

{IFith  relief) 
Thank  heaven! 

{Louise  goes  into  the  room  at  the  left  taking  Petronelle's  things. 
Petronelle  herself  goes  to  the  table,  lights  a  cigarette,  and  then  flings 
herself,  face  down,  on  the  couch.  She  smokes  and  jerks  about  rest- 
lessly,— hut  some  thought,  quieting  and  sweet,  keeps  her,  noiv  and  then, 
for  an  instant  still. 

LOUISE 

{Appearing  in  the  doorway) 
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Hadn't  you  better  come 
And  let  me  undress  you  right  ? 

PETRONELLE 
{Refusing) 

Ump.  .  .  .  Ump.  .  .  . 
I  don't  want 
My  face  washed, 
Or  my  hair  brushed, 
Or  anything. 
Just  bring  me  something 
To  put  on  now; 
Then  go  to  bed. 

LOUISE 

Oh,  very  well. 

{She  goes  out,   not  very  pleasantly,  and  returns  almost  immediately 

twith  a  garment  of  ivory  velvet  that  in  spite  of  its  sable  trimmings 

looks  like  a  monk's  covul. 
LOUISE 

{Coming  beside  the  couch) 

Here — 

This  is  warm. 

{Petronelle  rises  and  Louise  wraps  her  in  the  robe.     As  the  maid 

kneels  dovon  to  fasten  it  at  the  bottom,  and  to  tie  the  cord  about  the 

Kvaist,  Petronelle  slips  her  arm  about  her  neck. 
PETRONELLE 

Oh,  Louie, 

Suppose  that  he  came  back! 

I'd  be  afraid — 

LOUISE 

{Interrupting) 

Now,  child,  brace  up. 

He's  not  going  to  hurt  you. 

What  could  he  do  ? 

For  he's  too  big  a  man  to  act 

Like  some  drunk  dago. 

He's  not  a  nigger  with  a  razor 

Ready  to  slash  a  girl 

That's  done  with  him. 

PETRONELLE 

I'm  not  afraid 
That  way. 

{Louise  rises  and  glances  in  the  direction  of  the  ivindoiv. 
LOUISE 

You  don't  mean  .  .  .  ? 

PETRONELLE 

David? 


i 
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Of  course  not. 
David  is  like  a  child 
Who  lets  his  toys 
Be  taken  from  him 
Without  a  tear. 
No,  Louie, 
I  am  just  afraid; 
I  don't  know  why,  exactly. 

{She  thro^vs  herself  down  moodily  on  the  couch.     Louise  stands  by 
her  anxiously. 
LOUISE 

You  know  Fm  with  you,  child. 

I'll  always  stand  by  you 

Whatever  happens. 

And  lie — like  I  have  lied, 

And  watch — like  I  have  watched, 

And  never  let  nobody  buy  me  off. 

PETRONELLE 

I  know,  I  know. 
You've  been  a  wonder. 
And  I'm  a  devil 
Sometimes. 

LOUISE 

Well  if  you  are, 

You're  never  mean  to  me. 

It's  interesting,  too. 

To  be  around 

And  watch  you  get  your  way  with  men 

But  take  it  from  me,  kiddo. 

You're  going  to  go  too  far  some  day. 

And  something's  going  to   break.  .  .  . 

{A  pause.     Louise  continues  more  hesitantly  and  respectfully) 

You  always  seem  to  listen 

To  my  advice. 

And  if  you  listen  now. 

You'll  never  see  that  man  again. 

PETRONELLE 
{Weakly) 
I  won't — if  I  can  help  it. 

LOUISE 

Oh  yes,  you  will. 

PETRONELLE 

{Sitting  up   straight,   and  speaking  decisively,  but  ivith  ivisifulness) 
No,  we're  done.  .  .  .  He  said: 
"Someday,  I'll  go. 
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And  then  you'll  know 

I've  gone  for  good. 

When  I  am  done,  I'm  done.  .  .  ." 

Why,  even  my  allowance 

Would  stop,  he  said, 

If  I  annoyed  him 

Or  tried  to  get  him  back. 

He  paid  me  off 

Before  .  .  .  not  after 

He  was  tired. 

And  every  month 

My  money's  there, 

And  for  a  year  now 

It's  the  only  sign 

I've  had  that  he's  alive. 

Of  course  he's  done  with  me ; 

He  always  meant 

Whatever  he  said. 

LOUISE 

I  think 

He  thought 

His  money  would  keep  you  tied 

To  him;  and  he 

Could  come  back 

When  he  liked. 

PETRONELLE 

No  ...  he  said  he  didn't  care 

What  happened 

After  he  had  gone. 

I  might  get  married, 

He  said,  even, — 

Anything ; 

But  I  would  have 

My  money  every  month  as  long 

As  he  heard  nothing  from  me. 

"You're  not  the  girl,"  he  said, 

"That  I'd  expect 

To  try  a  trick  on  me, — 

Not  now, — you're  not  that  kind. 

But  if  you  ever  do, 

You'll  see  what  happens.** 

I  guess  he  was  afraid 

I'd  try  to  hold  him  up 

Sometime, — or  get  him  back 
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And  try  to  marry  him.  .  .  . 

I  won't.     He's  fixed  me. 

He  is  through. 

{Anger  touches  her  'voice  and  she  looks  suddenly  ioivards  David. 

And  so  am  I; 

I  am  in  love  with  David. 

LOUISE 

That's  well  enough  to  say; 
But  you  know  well  you're  not. 
And  once  that  man 
Who  was  the  only  one 
That  ever  made  you  guess 
Comes  back.  .  .  . 
Watch  out! 

PETRONELLE 

He's  stayed  away  too  long; 
He  won't  come  back.  .  .  . 

LOUISE 

But  didn't  he  come  to-night? 

PETRONELLE 

I  saw  him  at  the  supper 

Bill  D'Arcy  gave. 

He  was  there.  ... 

Not  noticing  the  other  girls  at  all, 

But  looking  now  and  then  at  me, 

Though  that  means  nothing.  .  .  . 

Louise,  can  it  be  really  true 

That  he  has  never  loved 

Another  woman  .  .  .  ? 

He  swore  once  that  he  never  had. 

LOUISE 

What  do  you  care? 

PETRONELLE 

I  don't.  .  .  . 

LOUISE 

Maybe  he  has, 

And  maybe  he  hasn't; 

But  I  know  this, — 

There  was  something  crazy 

In  the  way  he  felt  towards  you. 

And  you  are  such  a  silly  baby 

You  liked  it.  .  .  . 

But  he  didn't. 

He's  not  a  man 
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That  likes  to  lose  his  head — 

And  he  won't  do  it 

If  he  can  help  it.  .  .  . 

He  thought  more,  all  the  time, 

Of  his  millionaire  friends, 

And  his  big  business, 

And  his  grown  children, 

And  his  .  .  .  wife. 

Than  he  did  of  you. 

PETRONELLE 

Oh,  I  don't  know.  ... 

LOUISE 

Oh  yes,  he  did; 

And  when  he  got  afraid, — 

Afraid  of  you. 

And  afraid 

Of  what  the  town  was  saying. 

He  quit  you  cold. 

Now,  for  God's  sake — 

If  ever  he  comes  back. 

Turn  him  down  cold.  .  .  . 

Stick  to  the  boy, — 

He's  not  a  rotter 

Like  a  lot  of  men 

Who  will  only  pull 

A  girl  down. 

He  really  loves  you. 

Stick  to  him. 

PETRONELLE 

I  mean  to.  .  .  . 
Of  course.  .  .  . 

LOUISE 

That's  right. 

And  some  day  you'll  be  playing  parts 

In  a  real  show. 

And  get  to  be 

A  great  actress,  maybe. 

PETRONELLE 

I  wonder  if  great  actresses 

Long  ago,  when  they  were  girls 

Had  everything  taken  out  of  their  hearts. 

Like  me? 

And  if  their  lives 
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Were  so  many  empty  rooms, 

Like  mine? 

{Louise  doesn't  quite  understand,  but  she  is  vaguely  sympathetic. 

LOUISE 

Of  course,  dearie.  .  .  . 

And  now, 

Don't  be  afraid  of  nothing; 

Your  money  won't  stop 

As  long  as  you  stick  by  your  bargain ; 

And  if  you  treat  him  cold, 

He  will  really  thank  you. 

And  know  you  are  not  a  fool, 

Like  some  girls, 

After  all. 

PETRONELLE 

Yes,  yes.     I  know. 

That's  how  I  mean  to  act. 

I'll  never  give  him  the  chance 

To  quit  me  again. 

{She  rises  suddenly;   changing  the  subject  abruptly. 

And  now  I'll  waken  David. 

And  send  him  home — 

I'm  tired.  ... 

And  you  go  to  bed, 

Louise. 

LOUISE 

All  right,  dearie. 

PETRONELLE 

Kiss  me  good-night. 
{Louise  kisses  her  a  little  timidly. 
LOUISE 

There  now! 

My  baby's  going  to  be  good, 

Isn't  she? 

PETRONELLE 

Yes,  Louie. 

Very  good. 

Very  wise. 

Good-night. 

{Louise,  somewhat  relieved,  goes  out  into  the  room   at  the  left. 

Petronelle  goes  to  David  and  slips  her  arm  under  his  head.     As  he 

anvakens  slowly  she  regards   him   ivith   curious   respect.  .  .  .  To   one 

<ivho  cares  to  look  closely,  there  is  evident  in  Petronelle's  attitude  a 

carelessness  of  physical  caresses,  an  almost  matter  of  fact  naturalness 

in  a  physical  intimacy,  that  is  at  variance  with  the  reserve  of  her 
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jpirit    It  is  easy  for  her  to  kiss  the  boy  ivho  aivakens  in  her  armt, 
although    there    is    only    tenderness    in    her    eyes,    and   her   voice    is 
unstirred  by  any  deeper  or  more  violent  feeling. 
PETRONELLE 

David  .  .  .  dear.  .  .  . 

DAVID 

(Aivaking) 
Darling ! 

{He  kisses  her.  His  passion  for  her  is  singularly  grave;  he  is  quite 
like  the  hero  of  an  ancient — not  a  modern — legend,  to  ivhom  Love  and 
Death  are  Comrades, — bright  and  shadovjy;  but  he  is  more  wise  than 
his  heroes,  for  he  lives  in  the  magical  city, — and  has  all  sorts  of 
practical  things  to  think  about,  both  for  himself  and  his  lady, — if  they 
are  to  live  at  all. 

PETRONELLE 
(Teasing) 

And  I've  been  here  for  hours — 
Waiting  for  you  to  w^aken. 

DAVID 

Really? 

Why  didn't  you  call  me? 

{He  is  very  much  aviake  novo;    with  his  arm  about  Petronelle,  they 

move  to  the  couch.  .  .  . 

PETRONELLE 

You  looked  so  tired. 

DAVID 

I  w2iS  tired  .  .  . 
And  you  .  .  .  ? 
Isn't  it  awfully  late? 

PETRONELLE 

I  guess  it  is. 

{She  is  too  restless  to  sit  quietly  with  him,  and  rises  and  moves  about 

as  she  talks, — lighting  a  cigarette,  only  to  throw  it  away  presently. 

{Continuing) 

Bill  D'Arcy  gave  a  party 

After  the  show. 

I  came  away 

Quite  early; 

But  I  am  tired. 

{He   does    not   answer   at   once   and   she    continues    with    her    news 

casually. 

Lucille  and  Fanny, 

And  some  girls 

I'd  never  met  were  there. 

And  six  or  seven  men. 

{Again  she  pauses,  and  proceeds,  although  David  is  scarcely  interested, 

and  seems  more  happy  to  look  at  her  than  to  listen  to  her. 
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I  suppose 

They  are  there — still, 
Drinking — drinking — drinking. 
{She  shrugs,  more  bored  than  disgusted  at  the  thought. 
DAVID 

Let  them  stay. 
I'm  glad  you  didn't. 

PETRONELLE 

{Restlessly) 

Do  you  know,  David, 

That  one  of  the  girls 

Quite  snubbed  me. 

Pretending 

That  she  was  offended  at  meeting 

Such  a  terrible  creature? 

{She  smiles  ironically. 

She's  going  to  be  married 

Next  month 

To  a  little  man  who  keeps 

A  magazine  store. 

Her  little  man 

Wasn't  there 

To-night,  but  of  course 

She's  very  proper  and  careful  now. 

{David  frowns  as  he  listens. 
PETRONELLE 

{A  little  uneasily,  but  with  an  attempt  at  airiness) 

You've  been  extremely  polite 

And  never  mentioned  it,  David, 

But  you  know  my  scandal 

Is  particularly  glaring. 

From  Broadway  out  to  San  Francisco 

They've  heard  of  me  and  .  .  . 

Rudolph  Phillips. 

{Soberly) 

When  I  go  In  a  shop 

They'll  sell  me  anything, 

Up  to  a  million  dollars'  worth, 

On  credit. 

Because  they've  heard  of  me  .  .  . 

And  Rudolph  Phillips. 

DAVID 

Don't  talk 
About  these  things 
To-night,  my  dearest. 
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Come,  sit  beside  me.  ... 
Come,  be  quiet.  .  .  . 

{Petronelle  sloivly  goes  to  him  and  lets  him  kiss  her  and  hold  her 
close  to  him  in  his  arms.     For  an  instant  her  head  lies  ivearily  •» 
his  shoulder;  then  she  lifts  it  and  begins  to  speak  on  the  same  subject, 
PETRONELLE 

Not  that  they  ever  saw  me  with  him, 

Nor  anybody  knows  a  thing, 

Not  that  I  ever  mentioned 

His  very  important  name  .  .  . 

Oh  no.  .  .  . 

My  scandal 

Is  just  one  of  those  legends 

That  hang  about  the  theatre. 

And  that  won't  die 

Until  I  die,— or  he. 

And  maybe,  not  then. 

DAVID 

Sweet,  you  know 

I  ask  no  questions 

About  the  past. 

I  do  not  care.  .  .  . 

Or  rather,  I  do  care, 

But  I  will  not  think  back  .  .  . 

Of  course  I  know  the  legend  .  .  . 

Of  course  I  know  that  somehow 

The  little  girl  who  came  out  of  the  slums, 

Dancing  to  music  from  the  hurdy-gurdies, 

Found  some  quick  hidden  way 

To  all  of  this  .  .  .  this  room, 

As  lovely  as  the  chamber  of  a  queen. 

These  pearls,  this  velvet  robe. 

These  little  satin  slippers.  .  .  . 

Sweet,  I  know 

But  ask  no  questions 

Of  that  quick  hidden  way. 

PETRONELLE 

{Quietly,  relaxing  a  little) 
The  legend  is  true. 
Those  people 
Up  and  down  Broadway 
Who  have  only  seen  me 
On  the  stage  in  a  chorus; 
And  all  those  people 
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Between  here  and  California 

Who  have  never  seen  me  .  .  . 

Or  him.  .  .  . 

All  those  little  unknown  people 

Whom  I  shall  never  speak  to 

Or  see, 

Knew  the  legend 

And  told  each  other  our  secret 

Before  it  had  happened. 

I  saw  him  one  time, 

And  not  again 

Until  months  after; 

Yet  they  were  saying 

Even  then,  of  me 

And  a  man  I  scarcely  knew, 

What  afterwards  happened. 

Perhaps  their  thinking  it, 

And  saying  it. 

Made  it  happen. 

{A  little  pause) 

Don't  you  care,  David  ? 

Don't  you  care? 

DAVID 

I  only  know  I  envy 

The  marvellously  long  arms 

Of  some  one 

Who  lifted  you  so  high 

And  set  you  here. 

Far  up,  to  be  a  star, 

A  little  child  of  the  moon, 

Who  has  flung  to  me — 

The  gods  know  why — 

A  wonderful  moon  flower. 

PETRONELLE 

{With  much  tenderness) 

How  different  you  are. 

With  your  wonderful  words, 

David, 

From  every  one  else 

I  have  ever  known! 

DAVID 

Different? 

No,  only  humble. 

There  is  nothing 
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A  poor  poet 
May  give  your  beauty 
To  make  it  fairer, — 
Not  even  a  satin  slipper, 
Not  a  pillow^  even 
For  your  golden  head. 

PETRONELLE 

You  hurt  me 

With  your  beautiful  nonsense. 

{Suddenly  she  draivs  him  closer  as  if,  all  at  once,  he  has  become  very 

dear  to   her,  and  speaks  rapidly — almost  violently. 

David! 

Dear, 

Take  me  away, 

Far  away! 

I  shall  have 

Enough  money. 

For  us  both,  always. 

I  need  you! 

I  am  afraid! 

Take  me  away 

If  you  love  me! 

DAVID 

{A  little  rigidly) 

A  poor  poet,  sweet. 

May  be  unable  to  give. 

His  love  a  little  fan. 

Even. 

But  at  least 

He  can  take  from  her 

No  more  than  the  touch 

Of  her  lips. 

Or  the  wine 

Of  her  words. 

PETRONELLE 

You  are  silly 
And  cruel! 

DAVID 

One  who  is  proud 

Is  silly  and  cruel  always. 

You  must  forgive  me. 

{He  kisses  her  hands,  but  is  unrelenting.     She  at  once  gives  up  her 

dream   of  flight,   and  as  usual,  dismisses   her   emotion   nvith   a   little 

shrug.  .  .  .  She  changes  the  subject. 
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PETRONELLE 

{Easily  and  casually) 
What  have  you  done 
Since  I  saw  you? 
Have  you  written  a  poem? 

DAVID 

No. 

PETRONELLE 

Then  what? 

DAVID 

You  arrange  my  life 
With  your  kisses. 
I  have  only  waited 
To  see  you  again.  .  .  . 

PETRONELLE 
{Ironically) 

But  you  would  not  care 
To  take  me  away 
And  arrange  my  life 
With  your  kisses? 

DAVID 

Petronelle,  you 

Arc  a  golden  fairy 

Whose  enchanted  palace 

Is  Gotham.  ... 

And  here  in  the  Magical  City, 

On  the  vine  at  its  casement  windows 

Blooming  at  dusk, 

Love  like  a  moon-flower  blows, 

Whiter  against  the  dark 

Than  lilies  in  sun-lit  gardens. 

In  the  green  and  quiet  country. 

Do  not  be  afraid 

Of  the  Magical  City, 

Petronelle ; 

From  its  hovering  shadows 

Our  deeds, 

Our  loves. 

Our  dreams. 

Burst  with  the  aspect  of  flowers, 

Starry  against  the  night. 

Here  you  belong;  here  you  must  stay. 

PETRONELLE 

And  you  .  .  .  David? 
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DAVID 

And  I  ...  ? 

I  am  one  of  the  candle  flames 

Guttering  in  the  dark 

Of  Gotham. 

There  is  nothing  so  splendid 

Under  the  stars  to  me 

As  the  Magical  City 

That  I  call  home, 

But  where  never  a  kinsman  is, 

Nor  a  thing  of  my  own. 

PETRONELLE 

{Slipping  her  hand  into  his) 
I  am  here. 

DAVID 

Yes,  my  magical  one. 

You  are  here; 

You  are  part  of  the  wonder 

Of  the  clear  high  skies. 

And  the  spear-like  towers, 

And  the  singing  surge 

Of  the  millions 

Toward  passion  and  power.  .  .  . 

I  am  glad  that  the  fairies 

Who  stood  at  your  birth 

Made  you  lovely  and  simple. 

And  gave  you  the  fate 

Of  Helen  and  Sapho, 

And  all  the  great  ladies, 

And  passionate  girls 

Whose  lyrical  names 

Have  fallen  like  meteors 

Through  the  turbulent  night 

Of  legend  and  history. 

PETRONELLE 

I  do  not  always  understand  you, 

David  .  .  .  but  .  .  . 

{As  if  more  to  herself  than  to  him) 

With  you, 

I  am  more  quiet 

Than  when  I  sleep. 

I  can  shut  out  the  world, 

And  stand  with  you 

On  a  fairy  shore 
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Where  your  words  take  me; 

And  again 

Feel  as  I  did  once 

When  the  settlement  ladies 

Sent  us  poor  youngsters 

Into  the  country, 

Down  by  the  sea. 

I  had  never  seen 

Even  the  park.  .  .  . 

I  had  made  flowers 

Since  I  was  three, 

In  a  dark  room 

With  six  other  children. 

I  was  not  afraid, 

As  my  sisters  were, 

When  I  saw  the  ocean 

And  the  far  stretches 

Of  country,  all  green, 

And  without  houses. 

I  did  not  cry  then. 

I  stood  still,  knowing 

That  life  was  not  always 

A  dark  room  with  cotton  flowers 

Waiting  to  be  made.  .  .  . 

And  sometimes,  now, 

I  think  you  might, 

If  you  would, 

Take  the  world 

From  a  dark  room 

And  cotton  flowers. 

On  your  wonderful  words. 

To  the  sunlight  and  beauty 

Of  the  other  shore. 

DAVID 

Ah,  Petronelle, 

Why  should  I  writhe  forever 

With  the  old  pain  of  ambition? 

Five  years  ago  when  I  was  twenty 

I  was  Phaeton  making  ready 

To  drive  Apollo's  chariot,  the  sun.  .  .  . 

You  do  not  understand,  do  you? 

Well,  let  us  say 

I  meant  to  set  the  world  a-fire 

And  ride  above  it; 
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But  no  more.  .  .  . 

When  I  am  dead 

Some  one  may  find  my  songs 

And  sing  them  .  .  .  that  is  all.  .  .  . 

And  I  ask  nothing  else, 

Not  even  you.  .  .  . 

Yet  now  I  have  you, 

And  I  vi^ill  take  delight 

In  you, 

And  even  in  such  lovely  trifles 

Belonging  to  you, 

As  this  emerald  ring. 

This  bit  of  fur.  .  .  . 

I  will  not  ask 

More  of  you  than  the  drunkard 

Asks  of  his  wine, 

When  he  holds  the  golden  draught 

Against  his  lips. 

Content,  and  knowing 

That  yesterday  was  a  dream, 

And  to-morrow 

Is  a  seed  in  the  wind.  .  .  . 

I  have  whipped  back  my  thoughts 

From  regret  and  hope. 

Until  they  lie 

Like  broken-spirited  hounds 

In  sight  of  the  lash.  .  .  . 

You  have  in  me 

No  violent  lover 

Who  will  cling  or  kill 

When  you  turn  away; 

The  Magical  City  teaches  her  children  much; 

And  takes  much  from  them, 

That  they  may  be  spared 

Strength  for  mere  living. 

The  old  emotions  springing  with  love  and  hate 

Are  luxuries  that  we  do  not  keep. 

PETRONELLE 

You  mean  you  do  not  let 
Yourself  be  aroused 
By  such  things  as  jealousy? 
You  mean  you  have  learned 
Never  to  fight? 
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DAVID 

Yes  .  .  .  here  in  Gotham 

Has  arisen  a  philosophy 

Not  unlike  that 

The  bronze-skinned  children  of  the  East 

Wrested  a  thousand  years  ago 

From  their  iron  skies.  .  .  . 

What  will  be  .  ,  .  will  be.  .  .  . 

Let  it  be.  .  .  . 

PETRONELLE 

No !     David. 
For  we  .  .  .  can  fight 
And  build,  and  change  .  .  . 
And  take.  ... 

DAVID 

You,  perhaps; 

For  you  ajc  strong 

In  your  fashion, 

And  a  woman.  .  .  . 

But  not  I.  .  .  . 

No,  my  sweet, 

Be  to  me  only  as  a  wine 

That  drugs  my  soul  with  beauty. 

And  brings  back 

Illusions  of  the  Pharaohs 

And  the  kings, 

Who,  sick  with  life. 

Drank  the  same  draught  as  I.  .  .  . 

Kiss  me.  .  .  . 

(iS"^^  kisses  him,  and  they  are  silent.     A  sudden  knock  at  the  door. 

Then  before  Petronelle  can  lift  herself  from  David's  arms  Rudolph 

Phillips  enters.    He  is  strong  looking,  dark,  and  tall, — a  man,  perhaps 

fifty.     A   sudden  and  invincible  decision  has  ^written  its  purpose  in 

his  eyes.     He  closes  the  door  and  bolts  it.     Petronelle  rises  at  last. 

David  sits  quietly. 

PETRONELLE 

Rudolph! 

{Rudolph   turns  from    her   to   David,  who   still   remains   lying    back 

against  the  cushions,  almost  impassive. 

RUDOLPH 

Who  is  this? 
{Petronelle  cannot  ansvoer. 
DAVID 

{Quietly) 

Tell  him,  Petronelle. 
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PETRONELLE 
{To   Rudloph) 
You  said.  .  .  . 

RUDOLPH 

I  said  I  didn't  care 

What  happened  ...  or  what  you  did 

After  I'd  gone. 

Very  well, 

I'll  not  ask  more. 

Send  him  away. 

I  have  come  back. 

{He  turns  aivay  and  fwalks  to  the  ivindoiv,  looking  out  studiously. 

{David  remains  sitting. 

{Petronelle  can  say  nothing. 

DAVID 

{To  Petronelle,  presently) 

Come,  dear, 

And  sit  down. 

Don't  be  afraid.  ... 

I'll  go  if  you  tell  me  to.  .  .  . 

And  this  gentleman  will  do  the  same 

If  you  ask  it.  % 

Come,  sit  here. 

{Petronelle   mutely  goes   to   the  couch   and  coivers  as  she  sits  in   a 

corner  of  it. 

{Rudolph  turns  back  from  the  ivindoiv  and  comes  doivn  to  them  raging. 

RUDOLPH 
{To  David) 
By  God,  get  out! 
Or  I'll.  .  .  . 

{He  stops  short  and  turns  back  to  the  ivindoiv.  A  frenzy  of  impa- 
tience is  hurling  his  thoughts  and  emotions  about.  Suddenly  he  pauses, 
strangely  casual  and  calm,  before  a  little  bronze  figure.  An  instanfs 
pleasure  sweeps  over  him  as  he  turns  to  Petronelle. 

RUDOLPH 

{Indicating  the  bronze) 
This  is  new. 

PETRONELLE 

{In  a  low  voice) 
Yes. 

RUDOLPH 

It  is  good, 

Only  place  it  so. 

{He  turns  the  statuette  about,  and  regards  it  with  gloomy  satisfaction; 

then  he  turns  back  again  to  Petronelle  and  David,  and  advances  toward 

them,  without  any  effort  to  control  his  anger. 
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RUDOLPH 
{To  David) 

I  don't  know  who  you  are 
Or  what  your  game  is, 
But  I  have  had  enough 
Of  you. 
{To  Petronelle) 
Get  rid  of  him! 

DAVID 

{To  Rudolph) 

Since  it  is  apparent 

That  you  are  Rudolph  Phillips, 

And  your  game 

Is  Petronelle, 

I  will  tell  you 

That  I,  your  shabby  rival, 

Am  David  Brooks,  a  poet. 

And  my  game 

Is  the  same  as  yours; 

But  ... 

Since  you  are  he 

Whose  long  arms  I  have  envied 

Because  they  reached  so  far  to  her, 

{He  rises) 

I  can  only  say 

Adieu  to  you  both; 

For  she  has  sterner  need 

Of  you  than  me. 

RUDOLPH 
{Ironically) 

And  I,  who  heard  to-night 
For  the  first  time 
Of  her  young  poet. 
Envied  you  your  wings; 
But  I  am.  glad  to  see 
You  are  a  practical  young  man. 
After  all! 

And  would  not  wish 
Your  odalisque  to  shiver 
In  the  mean  street  beside  you. 

DAVID 

{Flushing) 

You  and  she  and  I  .  .  , 
We  are  all  children 
Of  Gotham. 
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You  know.    I  know, 
She  knows 

How  hideous  it  is  to  shiver 
In  the  Magical  City's  streets.  .  .  . 
Too  soon 
Each  of  us 

Will  pass  from  its  marble  floor 
To  a  still  place,   far  off. 
Think  of  that  .  .  .  and  never  let 
Her  little  hands 
Be  empty  or  cold 
Until  they  are  folded  forever 
Over  her  cold  empty  heart. 

{Petronelle   rises,  seeing   that  he  is  going.     Her  voice  is  torn  ivith 
pity  and  tenderness. 
PETRONELLE 

Oh,  David!    No! 

No,  David! 

You  are  breaking  my  heart! 

RUDOLPH 

{More  gently) 

Wait! 

Listen  a  minute, 

Both  of  you. 

{They  turn  to  him.     There  are  tears  in  Petronelle's  eyes,  but  David 

is  calm  and  proud.    Rudolph  faces  them  grimly. 
RUDOLPH 

{To  David) 

Once 

I  had  this  girl, 

And  I  think  she  liked  me. 

She  liked  me  too  much. 

And  it  frightened  me. 

I  did  not  want  her 

Clinging  about  my  life. 

I  wrenched  myself  free  of  her. 

I  told  her  good-bye. 

For  always. 

I  told  her  ...  to  go  where  she  chose  .  .  . 

To  like  whom  she  chose  .  .  . 

And  as  long 

As  I  heard  nothing  from  her 

She  should  be  paid 

For  her  silence. 

She  kept  to  her  bargain; 
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I'll  keep  to  mine. 

If  she  wants  you,  young  man, 

Let  her  say  so, 

And  she  will  lose  nothing. 

If  she  wants  you  to  go, 

Let  her  say  so, — 

For  I  .  .  . 

{To  Peironelle) 

I  will  go,  if  you  say. 

But  if  you  say,  I  will  stay.  .  .  • 

(7*0  David) 

If  she  wants  you. 

She  will  lose  nothing. 

But  if  she  wants  me. 

She  will  gain  nothing. 

Am  I  fair;  is  she  free 

To  decide? 

DAVID 

{His  heroic  attitude  lost  in  his  amazement) 

Why  are  you 

So  generous  to  me? 

RUDOLPH 

Because 

I  will  not 

Run  a  race 

With  a  man  whose  feet 

Are  shackled, 

Nor  strike  a  man 

Whose  arms  are  chained. 

Come, 

You  are  young. 

And  a  poet; 

I  am  getting  old.  .  .  . 

Not  very  romantic.  .  .  . 

DAVID 

{Interrupting) 

But  Strong  .  .  . 

Strong  as  an  iron  girder 

Of  the  Magical  City! 
RUDOLPH 

{To  David) 

Well  then — 

Between  you 

With  your  wings 

And  your  youth, 
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And  my  strength 

She  must  choose, — 

But  fairly,  knowing 

That  she  gains  or  loses 

Nothing  with  her  choice. 

You  and  I 

Run  this  race 

Stripped  to  our  hearts! 

Naked,  tonight, 

We  hunt  in  a  wilderness! 

DAVID 

{His  excitement  rises;  he  catches  at  the  ivords. 

In  a  wilderness! 

Yes! 

And  she 

Is  the  beautiful  thing 

We  would  snare 

In  our  traps! 

Now! 

For  the  first  time 

I  say  to  her, 

I  say  to  you, 

Petronelle, 

Come  .  .  . 

Let  me  snare  you ! 

Let  me  keep  you ! 

No  longer 

Are  we  children 

Of  the  Magical  City, 

Submissive  and  wise; 

We  are  trappers 

Who  steal 

Through  the  paths  of  the  forest! 

We  are  hunters! 

We  are  beasts! 

For  you, 

Petronelle, 

We  will  spread  our  snares ! 

We  will  cast  the  net 

Of  our  love 

In  the  shining  waters 

Of  your  thoughts 

And  seek  to  entangle 

Your  body  and  soul. 
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RUDOLPH 

Petronelle, 

Turn  your  face  to  the  night, 

Look  away, 

Go  to  the  window 

And  look  far  out 

At  the  dark 

And  the  stars  .  .  . 

And  then, 

While  we  are  silent, 

Think  of  us  both.  .  .  .  And  then 

Tell  us. 

With  your  face  averted. 

The  name 

Of  the  one 

Who  must  stay.  .  .  . 

{Petronelle  covers  her  eyes  ivifk  her  hands.-    She  is  trembling.    David 

perceives  it,  and  goes  to  her. 

DAVID 

You  tremble! 

Come,  Petronelle, 

{He  leads  her  to  the  ivindoiv. 

Speak  to  the  stars. 

And  ask  them 

To  be  kind 

To  him  whom  you  send  away. 

{There  is  a  pause.     Petronelle  stands  at  the  fivindoiv,   staring   out. 

She  does  not  speak  at  once. 

{Rudolph    and    David    aivait    her    decision,    each    ivith    unconcealed 

elation,  although  Rudolph  shoius  traces  of  uncertainty  and  concern. 

DAVID 

{Murmuring  as  he  ivaits) 

Ah! 

No  more 

My  love 

Is  a  dog 

That  is  whipped 

And  cowed. 

My  hopes  run  as  free 

As  the  wild  deer 

In  a  forest.  .  .  . 

She  is  no  more 

The  slave  girl  of  Caesar, 

Nor  I  the  beggar 

At  Caesar's  door. 
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Petronelle, 

You  are  the  empress  to-night 
Of  Caesar's  fate 
And  of  mine.  .  .  . 
Whom  will  you  make 
Mighty  with  love  ... 
Whom  will  you  send 
Hopeless  and  bitter  away? 

RUDOLPH 

Name, 
Petronelle, 
The  one 

Who  shall  stay. 

{There  is  a  bare  pause,  then  Petronelle,  lifting  her  head,  cries  out 
a  name. 
PETRONELLE 

Rudolph! 

RUDOLPH 

{Involuntarily,   gladly) 

Ah! 

{He  takes  a  step  toivards  her  as  she  siuings  around  and  vjaits  for 
him,  flushed  and  proud.  David  hears  and  sees  unbelievingly,  but  he 
understands  at  last. 

DAVID 
{Loudly) 
No! 

{Petronelle  remembers  David,  and  hesitates  as  she  is  about  to  advance 
to  Rudolph.    Rudolph,  too,  pauses,  amazed  and  disturbed. 

DAVID 

{Violently) 

No! 

By  God! 
No! 

{There  is  a  slight  pause.  Louise  comes  quietly  and  unheeded  into 
the  room,  and  stops,  startled  and  uneasy,  near  the  door. 

DAVID 

No,  I  say! 

LOUISE 

{Warningly,  voith  a  look  toward  the  outer  door. 
'Ssh  .  .  .  'ssh!  .  .  . 

DAVID 

{Lowering   his  voice   unconsciously,   but  still  speaking  with  strained 

intensity) 

No!  I  tell  you! 

{To  Petronelle) 

Stand  back! 
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{To  Rudolph) 
Don't  touch  her! 

PETRONELLE 

{Appealingly) 
David! 

DAVID 

{Violently) 
You  liar! 

RUDOLPH 
{To  David) 
Take  care! 

DAVID 

{To  Rudolph) 
Take  care  of  what? 
You  ought  to  know^ 
She's  lying. 
{To  Petronelle) 
Tell  him  you  lied ; 
Tell  him  again 
You  love  him  ... 
If  you  dare ! 

PETRONELLE 

{Very  quietly) 

It  is  true 

I  love  him,  David. 

And  I 

Have  loved  him 

A  long  time.  .  .  . 

Even  when 

I  hated  him. 

{She  comes  and  stands  beside  Rudolph,  nvho  looks  at  her  luith  great 

tenderness.    He  takes  her  hand  and  speaks  gently, — making  an  effort 

to  save  the  situation. 
RUDOLPH 

My  girl! 

And  now — 

Let  Louise 

Put  you  to  bed; 

You're  tired. 

{He  looks  toward  David,  vjho  nonv  has  covered  his  face  ivith  his  hands, 

and  stands,  trembling  and  beaten. 

{Continuing) 

We'll  both  go  now, — 
That's  best  .  .  . 
I'll  telephone 
In  the  morning; 
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Good-night. 

{He  takes  her  hands  and  looks  at  her,  but  does  not  kiss  her. 

PETRONELLE 
{Wistfully) 
Good-night, 
Rudolph. 

{Suddenly  she  catches  up  his  hand,  and  kisses  it;  then  she  turns  quickly 
and  starts  for  the  door  to  the  inner  room,  but  turns  back  to  Da<vid. 
{Continuing  pityingly) 
And  good-night,  David. 
{He  does  not  ansiver. 
{Continuing) 
I'm  sorry. 
{A  pause) 
I  cared  for  you 
A  lot,  David. 
Although  to-night 
You  may  not  believe  me. 
I  cared  for  you  .  .  . 
More  than  for  any  one  . . 
I  ever  knew^  .  .  . 
Except  Rudolph. 

{Still  he  does  not  ansiver,  but  he  lifts  his  head  and  stares  at  her 
miserably. 
{Continuing) 
You  see,  David, 
I   thought 
That  he  had  gone 
For  good.  .  .  . 

{Again  she  pauses,  and  then  goes  on  njoith  sudden  and  deep  feeling. 
Even  to-night, 
I  begged  you,  David, 
To  take  me  avi^ay  ... 
But  you  said 
I  belonged  here.  .  .  . 
I  cared  for  you  .  .  . 
Differently,  David, 
And  I  loved 
Your  poems.  ... 
But  he's  come  back. 
And  I  thank  God. 

{Her  voice  breaks  and  she  looks  again  at  Rudolph.     David  takes  a 
step  towards  her,  pleadingly.    He  speaks  in  a  shaken  voice. 

DAVID 

Petronelle, 

I  v^ouldn't  believe  it 
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At  first.  ... 

But  I  see 

That  you  believe  him  .  .  . 

That  you  think 

You  love  him. 

{He  rages  again. 

But  I  tell  you 

You  don't! 

It's  all  wrong! 

PETRONELLE 

{Impatiently J  ivith  irony) 

Haven't  you  changed, — 

Much, 

Quite  suddenly? 

{Quoting) 

"What  will  be,— will  be, 

Let  it  be.  .  .  ." 

DAVID 

{Somberly) 

What  does  the  tree 

Know  of  the  lightning, 

Until  it  is  struck? 
PETRONELLE 

{Using  his  ivords  against  him,  as  gently  as  possible) 

Let  it  be, 

David ; 

Tell  me  good-night, 

And  go. 

DAVID 

{Sullenly  and  ominously) 

I  will  tell  you  good-night, 

Petronelle, 

When  he  has  told  you 

Good-night,  forever. 

{To  Rudolph) 

You  should  have  let  me  go 

Before. 

I  could  have  faced  the  night 

Alone, — 
'   Bearing  in  my  heart 

The  dream  of  her  love; 

Brave  with  the  thought 

That  I  had  killed 

The  wolf  at  her  door. 

You  should  have  bought  her  from  me, 
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And  I  could  have  kept 
My  dream. 
But  you  have  taken 
Both  my  dream  and  her. 
You  have  been  too  cruel; 
You  would  not  let  me  go, 
Possessing  my  dream — 
And  so, 

I  will  be  cruel  too! 

{He  jerks  from   his  pocket,  suddenly,  a  revolver,   and  points   it   at 
Rudolph. 
PETRONELLE 

David! 

{She  stands  like  a  stone  luoman  vohose  lips  have  somehovo  uttered  a 
cry  of  terror,  but  fwho  can  speak  no  more,  nor  move.  Louise,  too,  in 
the  back  of  the  room,  near  the  door,  is  transfixed  <with  astonishment 
and  fear.  David  is  scarcely  sane,  but  the  hand  holding  the  revolver, 
lifts,  and  lifts,  and  searches  tremblingly  but  more  surely  for  a  perfect 
aim  at  Rudolph's  heart.  .  .  .  Rudolph,  alone,  is  calm  and  collected, 
realizing  perfectly  his  danger,  and  preparing  for  the  ivorst  possible 
outcome. 
RUDOLPH 

{To  Petronelle,  quickly  but  easily) 

Darling  .  .  . 

If  this  mad  boy 

Really  can  shoot  .  .  . 

Whatever  happens. 

Telephone  at  once 

To  my  brother,  George. 

Tell  him  I  said 

To  take  good  care 

Of  my  girl  .  .  . 

And  he  will. 

George  is  a  brick  ... 

Don't  worry.  ... 

LOUISE 

{Suddenly  able  to  speak) 

God! 

{Quick  as  lightning  she  pivots  around  and  rushes  into  the  next  room. 

In  an  instant  her  voice  is  heard  at  the  telephone. 

Send  some  one  quick! 

The  watchman,  the  clerk! — 

DAVID 

{Exulting) 

They'll  come  too  late! 

{Petronelle  novo  arouses  herself  and  takes  a  step  toivards  Rudolph, 

her  eyes  full  of  horror. 
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DAVID 

{Continuing  to  Petronelle) 

Stand  back, 

Petronelle ! 

{To  Rudolph) 

I  have  carried  this  pistol 

A  long  time, — 

Thinking 

When  the  world  was  too  bitter, 

And  the  wolf  too  close, 

I  would  send  a  bullet 

Through  my  brain.  ... 

But  the  bullet  meant 

For  your  shabby  rival 

Sends  you  before  him 

Into  the  darkness! 

Ah! 

For  you  have  taken  my  moon-flower 

To  wear 

For  a  boutonniere 

On  the  lapel  of  your  coat! 

PETRONELLE 

David  .  .  .  ! 

{She  starts  forivard  to  throiv  herself  betiveen  him  and  Rudolph,  but 

David  has  found  his  aim   noiv,  and  supporting  himself  against  the 

table,  sobbing  and  trembling,  he  is  ready  to  fire,  even  as  he  ansvjers 

her. 

DAVID 

Stand  back! 

{He  shoots  .  .  .  Rudolph  flings  up  his  arm,  starts  to  turn  to  Petro- 
nelle,— and  falls  heavily.  .  .  .  David,  satisfied,  throvjs  his  revolver 
on  the  table,  and  half  giggling,  half  sobbing,  lights  a  cigarette,  and 
then  flings  himself  into  the  farthest  chair,  staring  as  if  in  a  dream 
at  the  dying  man,  and  Petronelle  on  her  knees  beside  him.  .  .  .  Louise, 
v:ho  has  come  back,  takes  the  revolver  from  the  table  by  stealth,  and 
vjatches  David. 

PETRONELLE 

{To  Rudolph,  as  she  lifts  him  toward  her) 

Rudolph! 

Dearest ! 

O,  God! 

What  has  happened? 

Rudolph! 

RUDOLPH 

{Opening  his  eyes,  and  fighting  for  strength  to  speak) 
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He  ...  he  got  me.  ...  | 

I  think  .  .  .  Vm  done  for.  ...  ' 

PETRONELLE 
(Desperately) 
Louise!  Louise! 

LOUISE 

(Still  luatchinff  Da<vid,  but  pouring  out  some  brandy  in  a  glass  at  a 

side  table  as  she  speaks) 

They're  coming  up 

From  downstairs. 

I  telephoned,  too, 

To  his  brother, 

And  to  Mr.  D'Arcy.  .  .  . 

He's  bringing  a  doctor, — 

One  of  his  friends 

That  was  there  at  his  party. 

They're  coming  right  down. 

PETRONELLE 

O,  God!     If  they'd  hurry! 
O,  Louise!     O,  Louise! 

RUDOLPH  I 

(Weakly,  trying  to  smile) 
She's  a  wonder  .  .  . 
That  girl.  ... 
Call  her  .  .  .  closer.  .  .  . 

PETRONELLE  j 

Come  here,  Louise !  " 

He  wants  you. 

(Louise  still  ivatching   David,  kneels  beside  Petronelle,  offering  the 
brandy  to  Rudolph. 

LOUISE 

Drink  this,  Mr.  Phillips,— 
It's  a  drop  of  brandy 
To  keep  your  strength  up 
Till  the  doctor  comes. 

RUDOLPH 

(Making  the   effort  to  sivallo<w  it) 

Thanks,  Louise.  .  .  . 

Take  care  of  the  girl 

For  me. 

You're  all  she's  got. 

There's  money  in  my  overcoat  pocket — 

Take  it  for  your  .  .  . 

Last  tip  .  .  .  from  me.  .  .  . 

(He  breaks  off  iveakly,  but  continues  in  an  instant. 
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Louise.  .  .  . 

Will  you  .  .  .  take  care  .  .  . 

Of  her? 

LOUISE 

{Feelingly,  as  Petronelle's  ixihole  body  is  shaken  by  a  storm  of  sobbing) 

Oh  yes,  sir, 

That  I  will, 

Mr.  Phillips,— 

Don't  you  worry. 

Don't  bother 

About  that  money. 

{She  rises  quickly,  to  get  a'way  from  her  emotion. 

{Continuing) 

I'm  going  to  telephone 

And  see  why  no  one's  come. 

{Revolver  in  hand,  she  goes  to  David,  and  touches  him  on  his  arm. 

{To  David) 

You  come  with  me. 

{David,  startled,  rises  from  his  chair,  and  obeys  mechanically,  even 

imitating  her  attempt  at  noiselessness  by  tip-toeing  after  her  as  she 

leads  the  ivay  to  the  inner  room.     At  the  door  David  draws  back, 

seizes  her  arm,  and  shudders. 
DAVID 

{Whispering  to  Louise) 

Did  I  .  .  .  kill  him? 

LOUISE 

{Sternly,  unresponsive) 
You   come  in  here. 

{She  stands  back  and  he  passes  into  the  inner  room  in  front  of  her; 
she  follows,  closing  the  door  almost  shut  behind  her. 
PETRONELLE 

{Making  a  valiant  effort  to  control  her  grief) 
Rudolph! 
Don't  leave  me! 
You've  just  come  back! 

RUDOLPH 

Lift  me  .  .  .  higher  .  .  . 

There.  .  .  . 

I'm  all  in,  darling. 

I've  got  to  go.  .  .  . 

Lean  down.  .  .  . 

{She  bends  closer  over  him;  he  can  only  whisper  now. 

I  guess 

That  this  is  love. 

All  right.  ... 

{His   voice  growing   stronger) 

And  a  damned  big  love. 
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Sweetheart  .  .  . 
Isn't  ...  it  ...  ? 
{He  relaxes  and  lies  heavy  in  her  arms. 
PETRONELLE 

X  I^Oy    VCo»     •     •     • 

It's  love  .  .  .  love  .  .  . 

RUDOLPH 

I  want  to  say  .  .  . 

It's  worth  ... 

All  it  costs  .  .  . 

Sweet.  .  .  . 

I'm  .  .  .  not  .  .  .  sorry.  .  .  . 

PETRONELLE 

O,  God! 

Don't  let  him  die! 

Don't  let  him  die! 

RUDOLPH 

{A  great  sigh  goes  through  his  body. 
Hold  me  close  .  .  . 
And  kiss  me  sweet  .  .  . 

PETRONELLE 

{As  she  lifts  her  face  from  his) 
The  whole  world's  falling  in.  .  .  . 
O,  God  .  .  . 
You  won't  let  him  die! 

RUDOLPH 

{Making  an  effort  to   stroke  her  hand) 

Sweet  .  .  . 

Don't  cry.  .  .  . 

I  can  just  see  you,  now, 

Bending  your  golden  head 

Over  the  stream 

Where  I  left  you.  .  .  . 

PETRONELLE 

Don't  let  him  die! 
O,  God! 

RUDOLPH 

Sweet  .  .  . 

They're  ringing  the  bells, 
And  spreading  the  sails; 
Good-bye  .  .  .  dear  girl.  .  .  . 

PETRONELLE 

Rudolph! 

RUDOLPH 

It's  going 


i 
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To  be  .  .  . 
A  smooth  crossing. 

{She  clings  to  him  desperately;  he  lifts  his  hand  a  little  toivards  her 
arm,  but  cannot  reach  it. 
PETRONELLE 

{Her  voice  a  lo<w  ivail) 
Ah,  no,  no,  no! 

RUDOLPH 

{Murmuring  almost  dreamily) 

Hush,  darling.  .  .  . 

Peace  .  .  .  peace  ...  at  last  .  .  . 

In  your  arms.  .  .  . 

{Suddenly  his  head  falls  back   against  her  shoulder;  and  a  sob   of 

terror  shakes  her  as  Death  goes  through  his  body. 
PETRONELLE 

{Her   ivords   an   almost  inarticulate   scream) 

Ah  ...  h! 

No! 

{Louise   enters  quickly,   and  sees  ivhat  has  happened.     She  goes   to 
Petronelle,  tvho   laments  no   more   but  sits  as  if  frozen  ivith   grief. 
Louise  kneels  by  her,  trying  to  comfort  her. 
LOUISE 

Poor  baby! 
Louie's  baby ! 
Come,  dearie, 
Come  with  Louie. 

{Petronelle  is  stone  to  Louise's  coaxings  to  come  aivay,  but  she  clings 
to  the  maid's  hand,  until  a  sharp  knocking  at  the  door  breaks  in  upon 
their  silence.  .  .  .  Instantly  everything  goes  dark. 
{A   blank  of  darkness  represents  the  passing  of  the  next  tiventy   or 
thirty  minutes;  then  very  sloivly  the  scene  comes  back  just  as  it  <was, 
except  that  a  little  man,  quite  dressed  up  and  quite  nervous,  fidgets 
back  and  forth  across  the  room,  but  staying  alivays  a  good  distance 
from  the  dead  man  and  the  tv:o  vjomen  beside  the  body. 
{Another  sharp  knocking  on  the  door  arouses  Louise  and  brings  her 
to  her  feet;  it  also  brings  the  little  man  to  a  halt;  he  looks  at  the 
maid,  she  at  him.     The  knocking  is  repeated. 
LOUISE 

I'd  better  go. 

{She  opens  the  door.     Tvjo  men  in  evening  clothes  enter  uncomfort- 
ably; sobered  by  the  knovoledge  that  something  is  lurong. 
You're  too  late. 
Mister  D'Arcy. 
d'arcy 

What's  happened, 

Louise? 

Why  .  .  .  why  .  .  . 

{He  advances  toivard  Petronelle,  and  stops  short. 
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PETRONELLE 

{Looking  up  and  speaking  quietly) 

He's  dead, 

Billy. 
d'arcy 

Good  God! 

{To   his  friend) 

Is  that  true,  Joe? 

{The   doctor   takes   a    look   at   Rudolph's    body,   particularly    at   the 

njuound, 
THE   DOCTOR 

Yes,  it's  true. 
All  right. 
He's  dead. 

THE   LITTLE   MAN 

{Turning  to  D'Arcy) 

I  take  it 

You  and  this  gentleman 

Were  friends  of  his? 
d'arcy 

{Disconcerted  by  the  situation) 

Yes,  yes. 

What  about  it? 

Who  are  you? 

THE   LITTLE   MAN 

I  am  the  clerk. 

And  a  man's  been  shot. 

You  understand, 

Here,  in  this  hotel. 

{He  is  very  offended  about  it. 

d'arcy 

{Rather  stupid  from  the  shock) 
Yes,  yes; 
Well,  well? 

THE    clerk 

We  ought  to  telephone 
To  the  police. 
It's  a  murder. 
d'arcy 

{Aroused  at  last) 

Police ! 

Oh,  that  would  never  do! 

THE   DOCTOR 
{Also  aroused) 
Police ! 
My  good  fellow. 
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Do  you  know 

Who  the  dead  man  is? 

THE   CLERK 
{Ner'vously) 

I  haven't  looked  at  him. 
I  ...  I  don't  know.  .  .  . 
I  haven't  been  here, 
In  this  hotel 
But  a  few  months. 
But  I've  heard  it  said.  .  .  . 
I  ...  I  couldn't  say 
Who  the  dead  man  is,  sir. 

LOUISE 

{To  D'Arcy) 

His  brother's  on  his  way; 

He'll  be  here  any  minute. 

d'arcy 

Then  he'll  take  charge  of  things. 

CLERK 

{Insistently) 
I  really  feel 
I  must  report 
This  thing. 

d'arcy 

Forget  it. 
Where's  the  fellow 
That  did  the  shooting? 


•fc> 


LOUISE 

In  that  room, 
Lying  on  the  bed, 
Crying,  like  a  baby. 

CLERK 

I  have  a  watchman 
Guarding  him. 

d'arcy 

{Going  over  to  the  nvindo<w  and  signaling  to  the  clerk) 
Come  here. 

{The  clerk  goes  over  and  joins  him;  the  little  man  listens  to  some- 
thing that  quite  changes  his  attitude. 

{The  doctor  sits  doivn  and  gets  up  again;  looks  at  his  vjatch  and 
goes  to  the  table;  he  picks  up  a  book,  looks  at  it,  and  puts  it  doivn. 
Louise  is  quiet  but  alert. 
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THE   CLERK 

(All  servility,  as  he  and  D'Arcy  come  from  the  ivindo<iv) 

I'd  better  telephone 

Downstairs 

And  have  the  rooms 

Just  under  these 

Unlocked. 

We  can  take  him  there. 

d'arcy 

Yes,  do  that. 

Of  course  his  brother 

May  have  another  plan. 

THE    LITTLE   MAN 

We'll  see 

{He  goes  into   the  inner  room,  not  without  a  certain  reluctance  at 

entering  it. 

{There  is  a  pause.    D'Arcy  lights  a  cigar  and  hands  one  to  the  doctor. 

They  smoke  solemnly. 

{Presently  a  knock  is  heard  at  the  door.     Louise  opens  it.     A   man 

enters  hesitatingly.    She  shuts  and  bolts  the  door  after  him. 

LOUISE 

Mr.  Phillips? 

THE  MAN 

Yes.  .  .  . 

{He  sees  D'Arcy  and  the  doctor. 

{Continuing) 

What's  happened,  D'Arcy? 

d'arcy 

Rudolph's  been  shot, 
Tom. 

TOM 

Good  God! 

d'arcy 

There  he  is.  .  .  . 
And  there's  the  girl. 

TOM 

Who  did  it? 

d'arcy 
A  fellov^" 
They've  got 
In  the  other  room, — 
Jealousy. 
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TOM 

Good  God ! 

{He  braces  himself  to  the  shock,  and  goes  to  ^luhere  the  body  lies. 

Petronelle  becomes  aivare  of  him. 

PETRONELLE 

{To   Tom  in  a  nvhisper) 
You're  his  brother? 

TOM 

Yes. 

PETRONELLE 

{Simply) 

He  said  to  send  for  you; 
He  said  you  were  a  brick; 
He  said  he  wasn't  sorry. 

TOM 

{Softened  by  her  sincerity   and  simplicity) 

Poor  old  Rudolph ! 

He'd  never  whine.  .  .  , 

He  knew 

To  count  on  me. 

He  was  the  best  big  brother 

That  ever  a  boy  had. 

{Suddenly  he  rises  and  takes  charge  of  the  situation. 

{Continuing i  decisively  to   every   one) 

Of  course 

There  mustn*t  be  a  scandal. 

d'arcy 

I've  fixed  the  clerk. 
He's  got  some  rooms 
Just  under  these.  .  .  . 
We'd  better  take  him  there. 

THE  DOCTOR 

It  won't  be  known 

That  he  was  shot, 

If  every  one  keeps  quiet. 

TOM 

The  first  thing  is, 
Of  course, 

To  get  him  out  of  here. 
{The  clerk  comes  back. 
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THE  CLERK 

{Seeing   Tom,  and  boiuing  obsequiously) 

Ah,  Mr.  Phillips'  brother, 

I  suppose? 

I've  just  arranged 

To  place  some  rooms 

On  the  next  floor 

At  your  disposal. 

TOM 

Thank  you ; 
Now  .  .  .   ? 

{He  looks  toivards  the  doctor  and  D'Arcy. 
THE  DOCTOR 

I  have  a  plan. 
{To  the  Clerk) 
Are  there  stairs? 

THE  CLERK 

Yes,  a  few^  steps  further 
Dovi^n  the  hall. 

THE  DOCTOR 

That's  good. 

TOM 

{To  the  Clerk) 

No  one  must  know. 

THE  CLERK 
{Righteously) 
Oh,  no,  sir, 
We're  very  careful 
About  the  reputation 
Of  this  hotel. 
No  one  will  know. 

TOM 

And  now, 

I  want  to  see  the  man 

Who  shot  him. 

CLERK 

Yes,  sir. 

Of  course. 

The  watchman 

Will  be  discreet,  sir, 

I'll  promise  that. 

{He  goes  again  into  the  inner  room. 

{Tom  goes  to  Petronelle,  and  touches  her  on  the  shoulder. 
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TOM 

{Gently) 

No  one  must  know 

How  this  thing  happened. 

PETRONELLE 
I'll  do 

Just  as  you  say.    • 
{David  comes  in  nuith  the  Clerk  and  the  Watchman. 

TOM 

{To  David) 
You  shot  .  .  . 
This  man? 

DAVID 

{Wearily) 
Yes.  .  .  . 
I  don't  know  why. 
I  think  Fm  crazy, 
But  I  will  give 
My  life  for  his. 
Send  me  away.  .  .  . 
To  die. 

TOM 

You  are  not 

To  die. 

But  you  will  leave 

New  York,  tomorrow. 

You  may  go 

Wherever  you  like, 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

And  as  long 

As  you  stay  away 

You  will  have  money.  .  .  . 

Plenty  of  it.  .  .  . 

You  understand  ? 

DAVID 

I  am  to  keep  my  mouth  shut. 

I  understand. 

If  I  had  killed  this  watchman 

In  a  quarrel  over  a  woman, 

I  would  go  to  the  chair. 

So  it  is  written  in  Gotham.  ... 
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But  I  have  killed  Caesar 
And  so  I  shall  have 
An  island,  if  I  like, 
In  the  blue  i^gean  Sea. 
So  it  is  written  in  Gotham. 

TOM 

{To    the   JVatchman) 
Take  him  down, 
And  watch  him; 
I  will  see  you  both 
Later. 

THE   WATCHMAN 

{To  David) 

Come  on. 

{David  follows  him,  but  glances  back  at  Petronelle. 

DAVID 

Moon-flower, 

Good-night  .  .  . 

{He  goes  out  ivith  the  Watchman,  arm  in  arm. 

TOM 

{To  the  other  men) 

Wait  in  the  next  room  , 

While  I  speak  to  the  girl. 

{On   tip-toe,   D'Arcy,   the   doctor,   and   the    Clerk   go    into    the   inner 

room.     Tom  then  motions  Louise  after  them,  but  she  stops  before  him. 

LOUISE 

Be  kind  to  her — 

The  poor  baby. 

He  told  her  to  tell  you 

To  take  good  care  of  her. 

It  was  right  pitiful 

To  see  the  way 

He  worried  about  her. 

TOM 

I'll  take  good  care  of  her, 

I  promise  you  that. 

{He  again  motions  her  towards  the  door  and  she  goes  into  the  inner 

room. 

{Tom  goes  to   Petronelle,   and  drops   on   his  knees   beside  her.     He 

speaks  gently,  scarcely  knowing  how  to  begin. 

We  must  take  him  away 

Now. 
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PETRONELLE 
{Startled) 
So  soon  ? 

TOM 

Yes,  pretty  soon. 

PETRONELLE 

To  bury  him? 
TOM 

Yes. 

PETRONELLE 
{Wistfully) 
Will  there  be 
A  funeral  ? 

TOM 

Perhaps, 

But  only  a  quiet  one. 

PETRONELLE 

I  won't  be  there, 
Will  I. 

TOM  ' 

I  am  afraid  not.  ... 

PETRONELLE 

Then  I  must  say 

Good-bye  to  him  now. 

{Bending  over  Rudolph's  body,  she  folds  his  hands  across  his  breast 

and  speaks  earnestly,  as  though  to  one  ivho  understands.     Tom  rises 

and  turns  aioay. 

Rudolph — 

Something  in  me 

Has  died,  too. 

I  think  that  I 

Have  gone  with  you 

On  your  long  voyage; 

And  that  is  better, 

After  all, 

Than  to  wait  for  you  some  day. 

And  wait,  and  wait, 

And  wait, — 

Knowing  it  had  ended 

As  such  things  usually  end 

In  time.  .  .  . 

For  now,  Rudolph, 
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Day  and  night, 

Always  and  forever, 

With  my  eyes  closed, 

I  can  stand  beside  you — 

Like  a  bride  in  a  church — 

Thinking  only 

Quiet,  holy  things. 

{She  leans  over  and  kisses  his  hand. 

{Clearing  his  throat  of  a  rising  sob,  Tom  goes  to^vard  the  inner  door. 

As  he  opens  it  and  signals  for  the  others  to  come  out — 

THE  CURTAIN   FALLS 


HENRY  JAMES:    AN  APPRECIATION 

Anna  Leach 

AT  a  small  dinner  not  long  ago,  where  the  table  if  not 
entirely  surrounded  by  wit  was  at  least  a  peninsula  in 
•  bright  waters,  the  world  seemed  to  become  a  small  thing 
passed  from  hand  to  hand;  and  the  light  that  was  in  those  who 
handled  it  was  thrown  on  it  as  it  passed. 

After  the  fate  of  the  recalcitrant  captains  and  kings  who 
are  trying  to  destroy  the  poor  old  world's  mental,  spiritual 
and  physical  contours  had  been  firmly  decided,  there  came  upon 
the  company  that  lull  that  sadly  follows  when  the  war  has 
been  driven   deep  into  the  consciousness  of  those  who  think. 

The  story  of  Rupert  Brooke  and  his  sonnet  had  been  told. 
That  flower  that  bloomed  on  the  borders  of  a  trench  and  left 
one  treasure  at  least,  "  forever  England,"  had  been  repeated 
by  a  famous  voice. 

Then  an  Englishman  said,  *'  There  is  another  man,  one  of 
your  own  countrymen  in  spite  of  himself,  whose  comrades  in 
all  civilized  countries  will  rise  when  his  name  is  called,  and 
answer:  *  Dead  on  the  Field  of  Honor.'  His  name  was  Henry 
James.'* 

"Is  I" 

"  I  stand  corrected.  Is.  As  long  as  men  read  books  in 
English,  his  name  will  be. 

"  It  is  not  every  victim  of  this  war  who  dies  by  steel  and 
fire.  James  was  an  instrument  delicately  tuned  to  every  vibra- 
tion. He  heard  the  overtones.  He  saw  the  shades  of  blue  and 
rose  and  deep  purple  playing  over  what  the  blind  world  saw 
as  a  plain  lavender  surface.  The  poor  little  five  senses  that 
are  all  we  have  to  link  us  to  life  were  mysteriously  sharpened 
in  him.  He  was  the  true  son  of  the  Swedenborgian  philosopher, 
who  knew  seven  Heavens.  His  hand  was  the  scale  that  weighs 
an  atom;  the  flutter  of  an  eyelash  sent  a  breeze  to  his  cheek. 
The  brutality,  the  cynicism,  the  tearing  and  the  rending  of  the 
world  rent  and  tore  him.     The  poison  gases,  the  jets  of  liquid 
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fire  on  far  frontiers,  scorched  him  as  he  went  about  his  work 
in  England;  and  so  he  died." 

"  It  also  tore  him  from  his  country.  He  felt  that  we 
failed  him,"  an  American  ambulance  man  said. 

"  I  think,"  the  reply  came,  "  that  the  divorce  between  James 
and  America  was  no  sudden  thing.  It  had  long  been  a  case  of 
incompatibihty  of  temperament.  America  was  too  demonstra- 
tive,  and  sometimes  lacking  in  a  fine  understanding." 

"  But,  would  it  ever  be  possible  for  a  man  who  had  lived 
almost  entirely  in  Europe  after  his  twelfth  year  to  be  in  full 
sympathy  with  America?  He  understood  many  phases  of  us 
better  than  we  understand  them  ourselves.  It  may  be  said 
that  James  was  much  better  appreciated  in  America  than  in 
England,  but  to  him  the  charm  of  England  lay  in  that  they  did 
not  talk  so  much  as  we  do.  The  English  women  did  not  get  up 
clubs  to  understand  him  in  concert.  James  loved  tranquillity. 
He  disliked  being  personally  handled,  as  it  were.  He  was 
fastidious." 

"  When  I  read  his  books  I  think  back  to  the  building  of  a 
great  monument  I  know  well,"  the  Anglo-Indian  said.  "  He  cut 
bits  of  stone,  precious  sometimes,  sometimes  pebbles  under  his 
feet  whose  curious  shape  or  color  attracted  him,  and  fitted  them 
together  with  the  care  of  a  lapidary.  Often  those  who  had 
heard  of  his  work  came  by  out  of  curiosity,  and  being  pressed 
for  time  did  not  wait  to  see  that  when  he  had  finished,  a  Taj 
Mahal  rose  to  the  vision." 

"  And  like  the  Taj,"  a  woman  ventured,  "  sometimes  it  was 
the  tomb  of  something  loved." 

The  protests  drowned  out  what  else  she  might  have  said, 
but  when  she  could  speak  again  she  insisted  that  there  were 
times  when  the  women  whose  histories  James  recorded  left 
the  ways  we  are  united  in  considering  the  ways  of  righteous- 
ness, while  we  are  led  along  by  his  genius  until  we  arrive  at  an 
impossibility  of  giving  them  anything  less  than  our  complete 
sympathy. 

"  He  makes  what  we  know  is  wrong  to  be  what  we  feel  to 
be  right." 
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And  everybody  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  more  or 
less  contradiction. 

Mr.  James  was  essentially  moral,  and  it  was  a  quality  he 
valued  in  other  writers.  "  Be  the  morality  false  or  true,  the 
writer's  deference  to  it  greets  us  like  a  perfume,"  he  said  some- 
where. But  his  morality  was  the  artist's  morality.  Any  lover 
of  the  long  list  of  heroines  knows  that  Mr.  James  does  not 
address  himself  to  the  school  girl,  unless  she  is  a  very  excep- 
tional school  girl.  He  pre-supposes  that  if  you  come  to  his 
feast  you  have  at  least  the  sophisticated  taste  that  enjoys  caviare, 
and  have  embraced  the  fact  that  Truth  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered, or  at  least  isolated.  The  adventures  of  his  men  and 
women  are  not  the  adventures  of  the  cinematograph,  but  they 
nevertheless  very  often  have  their  action  on  the  verge  of  very 
deep  chasms.  His  heroes  and  heroines  are  those  who  have  a 
flame  of  some  sort  in  their  souls;  those  who  feel  themselves 
bursting  with  an  inner  grandeur.  And  whatever  gods  they  have 
been  brought  up  to  worship,  whatever  sacrifices  they  have 
dressed,  they  have  set  that  flame  to  but  one  altar  fire.  If  the 
fire  die,  they  are  incapable  of  fumbling  into  new  temples  and 
setting  alight  another  fire. 

We  may  think  of  the  girl  in  "  In  the  Cage  "  leading  her  re- 
spectable life,  amply  nourished  by  the  pickles  and  cheese  of 
Mr.  Mudge's  careful  providing,  to  whom  the  one  flare  of  ro- 
mance never  came  back.  To  James  with  his  sensitiveness  to 
half  tones  there  was  no  "  good  "  and  *'  bad  ";  if  there  were  he 
did  not  consider  it  his  province  to  point  it  out.  He  labelled 
nothing.     He  presented. 

It  is  said  that  the  brothers,  the  novelist  and  psychologist, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  other  every  night.  It  will  be  very  interest- 
ing, when  these  letters,  if  they  exist,  finally  become  the  property 
of  a  public  that  needs  them,  to  see  how  the  work  of  one  reacted 
on  the  work  of  the  other.  What  WiUiam  James  told  by  for- 
mula, Henry  James  worked  out  in  terms  of  life. 

The  hard  distinctions  were  not  for  the  novelist.  He  saw 
around  and  beyond  them  into  other  dimensions.  He  took  men 
and  women  under  the   stress   of  the  great   emotion,   and  was 
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himself  interested  to  see  what  the  most  potent  of  elixirs,  the 
wine  of  life,  did  with  and  for  them. 

Sometimes  he  gave  to  our  American  standards  an  exotic 
point  of  view, — an  exotic  situation,  one  we  had  never  seen,  or, 
if  we  had  seen,  pretended  we  had  not.  It  is  a  curious  habit  of 
Americans, — we  say  Americans  because  we  are  the  best  example 
of  that  new  society  which  is  still  thin  skinned — to  pretend  to 
believe,  and  very  often  to  succeed  in  believing,  that  a  thing  suffi- 
ciently ignored,  undefined,  never  could  be  nor  should  be.  James 
knew  better  than  that,  and  despite  denials  went  on  bringing  out 
his  great  galaxy  of  characters,  showing  them  so  real  that  they 
seem  to  be  inevitable.  That  many  of  them  were  real  in  essen- 
tials he  has  told  us.  The  characters  he  himself  loved, — and 
although  he  is  so  impersonal  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  who 
among  his  people  are  heart  of  his  heart, — he  almost  always 
puts  in  complex  relations.  If  they  are  weak  they  allow  their 
gods  to  be  taken  from  them.  If  they  are  strong  they  make 
their  sacrifice.  He  never  asked  that  the  supreme  sacrifice  should 
be  made  to  what  he  felt,  what  he  was  certain  nature  intended 
should  be,  only  the  half-gods.  In  reality  his  code  was  as  stern 
as  that  of  John  Wesley,  and  in  essential,  fundamental  things, 
it  was  not  unlike  it. 

The  most  wonderful  of  James'  attributes  was  his  flexibility. 
Joseph  Conrad  said  of  him  once,  "  I  do  not  know  into  what 
brand  of  ink  Mr.  Henry  James  dips  his  pen,  but  I  know  that 
his  mind  is  steeped  in  the  spring  of  perpetual  youth.  The 
stream  of  his  inspiration  runs  brimful  in  a  predetermined  direc- 
tion." 

It  was  this  youth,  this  response  to  a  world  changing  from 
day  to  day  in  its  habits  of  living,  in  its  demands,  its  manner  of 
expressing  its  inner  life  by  its  living,  which  kept  his  work  fresh. 
In  all  his  long  years,  until  the  day  he  died  he  never  grew  stale. 
He  never  saw  to-day  as  though  it  were  yesterday. 

He  was  always  responsive  to  new  emotions,  to  new  methods 
of  expression  in  other  men.  As  far  back  as  1894,  when  he 
was  already  a  famous  man  who  had  every  right  to  expect  to  be 
allowed  to  go  on  in  the  groove  he  had  made  for  himself,  if 
he  had  made  a  groove,  Henry  Harland  went  to  him  with  the 
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project  of  "  The  Yellow  Book."  With  him  to  that  interview 
Harland  took  the  strange  young  genius  Aubrey  Beardsley. 

Already  Mr.  James  had  recognized  what  he  called  Beards- 
ley's  "  disconcerting  "  talent.  What  a  character  he  would  have 
been  to  introduce  into  the  company  of  those  Mr.  James  had 
chosen  out  of  life  to  portray! 

The  two  young  men  were  met  by  every  encouragement;  and 
during  the  short  life  of  "  The  Yellow  Book  "  Mr.  James  was 
a  contributor.  Everything  that  was,  was  interesting  to  him, 
and  it  kept  him  ever  brilliant;  his  mode  of  expression  eternally 
tuned  to  the  vibrations  of  the  passing  world. 

Bernard  Shaw  makes  Julius  Caesar  say,  "  We  grow  old,  but 
the  crowd  on  the  Appian  Way  is  always  the  same  age."  It  was 
the  crowd  on  the  Appian  Way  that  intrigued  the  fancy  of  Mr. 
James,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  it  from  many  bal- 
conies and  to  look  at  it  for  a  long  time. 

Few  realize  how  much  he  wrote.  In  1896 — or  was  it  1906? 
— some  one  made  a  book  of  his  titles  and  publishers.  He  wrote 
"  Daisy  Miller  "  when  he  was  about  thirty-four  years  old,  but 
he  had  polished  his  pen  on  many  an  essay  before  that  day. 
"  Daisy  Miller "  almost  at  once  comes  into  the  mind  at  the 
mention  of  his  work,  but  to  a  stranger  from  Mars,  who  wished 
to  understand  his  genius,  that  book  would  be  very  inadequate. 
It  would  be  much  better  comprehended  as  a  work  of  art  after 
reading  his  later  books. 

Now  the  critics  tell  us  that  this  young  girl  is  an  "  impossible  " 
type,  that  we  long  ago  left  her  behind  in  our  social  progress; 
but  if  you  look,  you  will  still  see  her  pretty  face,  her  dainty 
shoes  and  parasol,  and  hear  her  inconsequent  laugh  along  the 
Appian  Way.  Mr.  James  was  not  interested  in  passing  types. 
So  long  as  countries  are  young,  so  long  as  old  countries  die, 
and  in  dying  make  soil  for  new  civilizations,  Daisy  Millers 
will  endure. 

The  story,  to  those  who  have  been  so  occupied  in  inform- 
ing themselves  of  the  gentle  manners,  the  fine  ideals  and  con- 
ventional polish  of  present  day  phases  of  American  girlhood 
through  the  illuminating  works  of  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  and 
Mr.   Owen  Johnson,   is  a  very  simple  one.     It  is  told  by  a 
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Europeanized  young  American  who  imagines  that  he  has  pene- 
trated the  skin  of  life  a  little  deeper  than  we  quite  believe. 
It  is  the  short  course  of  a  young  girl  from  Schenectady  who 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  narrator  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Geneva  at  Vevey.  It  gives  the  setting  of  her  little  brother 
and  her  silly  mother,  and  shows  her  behaving  on  the  sophisticated 
shores  of  Europe  exactly  as  she  would  behave  in  Schenectady. 
She  makes  the  hair  of  the  young  man  rise  on  his  head;  she 
shocks  Roman  society  (a  task,  if  we  are  to  believe  half  we 
hear,  which  must  be  much  more  difficult  than  it  was  thirty  years 
ago),  Is  snubbed  by  a  compatriot,  and  finally  dies  of  the  in- 
discretion of  spending  a  long  evening  in  the  Coliseum  alone 
with  a  young  Italian. 

Her  beauty  and  her  charm,  her  innocence,  which  even  the 
young  Italian  hastens  to  celebrate  over  her  grave,  and  some- 
thing in  the  air  of  her  free  speech  which  makes  you  certain 
that  Mr.  Miller  making  money  back  there  in  Schenectady  has 
an  American  sense  of  humor  and  a  gift  of  passing  it  on,  causes 
you  to  lament,  if  the  story  is  your  chief  interest,  that  the  Miller 
family  as  story  material  did  not  fall  into  the  sympathetic  hands 
of  another  artist,  Mr.  Booth  Tarkington.  She  would  not  have 
died  of  Roman  fever  in  that  case.  He  would  have  rescued 
her,  and  in  some  way  caused  the  snubbing  Mrs.  Walker  to  feel 
chagrin  to  the  end  of  her  days. 

We  cannot  agree  that  she  or  her  mother  have  passed  on 
out  of  our  civilization.  It  was  only  the  other  day,  compara- 
tively speaking,  that  a  young  girl  in  a  European  city  received 
alone  the  visits  of  a  royal  prince,  while  her  mother  went  about 
to  tea  parties  and  gave  the  prince's  visit  to  their  apartment  as 
an  excuse  for  her  daughter's  failure  to  accompany  her.  And 
who  of  us  has  not  seen  young  girls,  even  in  war  years,  sitting 
in  European  hotel  corridors  with  young  foreigners?  When 
Daisy  Miller  first  appeared,  first  broke  on  the  consciousness  of 
America,  she  was  instantly  repudiated  by  American  motherhood. 
It  was  not  the  girls  who  had  had,  or  were  having,  a  "  good 
time  "  in  Europe  who  resented  it.  It  was  the  mothers  who 
Jiad  taken  them  there  who  could  not,  as  James  would  say,  hear  it. 

When  England  delighted  in  the  story,  Americans  grew  even 
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stiffer  over  it.  Those  were  the  sensitive  days.  They  were 
even  helped  by  the  critics.  Nowadays  few  who  would  feel 
themselves  capable  of  criticizing  James  could  imagine  taking 
him  to  task  for  the  subject  of  one  of  his  stories.  It  is  not  so 
much  what  is  done  as  how  it  is  done. 

In  reality  the  story  was  an  almost  passionate,  and  very 
proud  picture  of  the  true  innocence  of  the  young  American  girl. 
Mr.  Howells  treated  the  subject  in  an  entirely  different  way,  a 
way  more  understandable  to  the  public  common  to  both  men, 
in  his  "  Lady  of  the  Aroostook."  Both  girls,  of  such  different 
types  and  fates,  were  Unas  who  walked  with  lions. 

But  in  Mr.  James'  case,  the  subject  of  his  brilliant  study 
had  as  little  to  do  with  the  matter  as  the  model  of  Manet's 
"  Olympe  "  on  the  walls  of  the  Louvre  has  to  do  with  the 
value  of  that  work  of  art.  Mr.  James  is  first  and  foremost 
an  artist,  and  his  art  is  so  nearly  that  of  the  painter  that  it 
is  a  continual  temptation  to  speak  of  his  mode  of  expression 
in  terms  of  paint.  He  is  called  a  realist,  but  he  is  more  nearly 
an  impressionist  of  the  Velasquez  school,  inasmuch  as  he  con- 
centrates your  attention  and,  by  his  lines  of  direction,  leads 
your  fancy  at  his  will.  He  gives  you  the  point  of  departure 
and  you  follovv^  him  to  full  comprehension  of  his  subject.  If 
wit  is  the  thing  you  would-  have  said  yourself,  James  is  the 
prince  of  wits,  for  he  makes  you  say  it  yourself,  hypnotized  by 
his  swift  flight  of  comprehension.  He  is  the  realist  he  is  said 
to  be,  just  exactly  as  far  as  any  great  artist  may  be  a  realist. 
One  of  the  first  things  that  an  art  student  learns  is  the  law 
of  perspective,  of  construction,  the  law  of  things  as  they  are. 
But  if  he  was  not  born  knowing  that  art  is  not  all  mathematics, 
that  the  only  way  to  make  a  thing  appear  consistent  is  to  ex- 
aggerate it,  to  accent  it  according  to  the  demands  of  the  spirit 
within  him,  then  he  is  not  an  artist  at  all. 

It  was  the  wonder  of  Mr.  James  that  he  could  take  the  com- 
monplace and  teach  it  its  own  meanings.  He  felt  a  close  sym- 
pathy for  painters  and  had  many  friends  among  them.  He 
called  some  of  the  most  famous  among  them  his  "  playmates." 
He  often  said  that  George  Du  Maurier  gave  him  an  idea  for 
'*  The   Real  Thing,"  which  he  tells  in  the  first  person,   as  a 
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painter-Illustrator.  This  story  of  the  fashionable  couple  who 
came  to  the  studio,  at  the  end  of  their  tether,  to  offer  themselves 
as  models,  was  only  a  distressing  incident  to  Du  Maurler.  It 
was  Mr.  James  who  saw  the  comedy,  the  satire,  and  the  tragedy 
In  It,  and  translated  It  Into  all  those  things  for  us  to  see.  When 
he  opens  the  story  he  gives  us  a  description  of  the  man  as  though 
he  were  actually  making  one  of  those  figures  from  Punch  which 
filled  us  with  awed  admiration  in  the  eighties. 

"  The  gentleman,  a  man  of  fifty,  very  high  and  very  straight, 
with  a  moustache  grizzled,  and  a  dark  grey  walking  coat  ad- 
mirably fitted,  would  have  struck  me  as  a  celebrity  If  celebri- 
ties were  often  striking.  It  was  a  truth  of  which  I  had  for 
some  time  been  conscious,  that  a  figure  with  a  good  deal  of 
frontage  was,  as  one  might  say,  almost  never  a  public  Insti- 
tution. A  glance  at  the  lady  helped  to  remind  me  of  this 
paradoxical  law  I  She  also  looked  too  distinguished  to  be  a 
personality." 

The  difference  between  a  Du  Maurler  and  a  Velasquez  or 
a  John  Sargent- — in  another  artist  story  one  felt  that  In  some 
way  Mr.  James  had  for  the  moment  slipped  Into  the  skin  of 
Mr.  Sargent — could  not  be  better  shown  than  here.  You  "  get  " 
the  distinguished-looking  strangers  at  the  first  outline,  and  there 
was  where  Mr.  Du  Maurler  stopped. 

The  understanding  that  the  grand  elevation  did  not  adorn 
a  palace  of  vast  spaces,  that  the  cornices  were  tin  and  stucco, 
was  quite  beyond  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  expression.  He  wanted 
you  to  Imagine  that  all  his  high,  slim,  aquiline-nosed,  grey-mous- 
tached  men  of  fifty  were  generals  who  had  the  D.  S.  O.  at  the 
very  least. 

The  artist  was  given  all  credit  for  the  original  Incident, 
but  the  penetrating  germ  of  what  became  "  The  Real  Thing  " 
must  have  floated  on  the  air  of  some  drawing  room  where 
princesses  abounded. 

Mr.  James'  Imagery  always  made  finished  pictures.  He  lik- 
ened something  somewhere  to  an  Eastern  caravan,  and  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  match  the  description  of  it  as  "  It  comes  looming  Into  view 
with  crude  colors  In  the  sun,  fierce  pipes  in  the  air,  high  spears 
against  the  sky,  all  a  thrill  with  natural  joy." 
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Or  take  this,  written  from  Rome:  "  Going  lately  into  Santa 
Francesca  Romana,  the  picturesque  church  near  the  temple  of 
peace,  I  found  a  feast  for  the  eyes — a  dim,  crimson-toned  light 
through  curtained  windows,  a  great  festoon  of  tapers  around 
the  altar,  a  bulging  girdle  of  lamps  for  the  shrunken  shrine. 
Beneath,  a  dozen  white  robed  Dominicans  scattered  in  the  hap- 
piest composition  on  the  pavement." 

Mr.  James  has  the  supreme  charm  of  the  spontaneous.  He 
is  never  cold.  He  expresses  with  a  poet's  knowledge  the  inner 
meanings  of  words.  He  made  nothing  by  another  man's  re- 
ceipt. He  never  dealt,  as  he  once  accused  another  of  dealing, 
in  the  second  hand.     His  color  was  "  pure  pigment." 

'*  The  sky  above  the  ilexes  was  incredibly  blue,  and  the 
ilexes  themselves  incredibly  black;  and  the  white  moon  peeping 
above  the  trees  "  when  you  saw  the  world  in  his  company.  And 
what  he  shows  you,  translates  for  you — that  insistently  endures. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  his  being  a  realist,  but  he  was  always 
so  incomparably  the  artist  that  he  could  refine  shabbiness  into 
"  something  spectral  and  strange."  He  felt  it  wrong  to  put, 
as  he  accused  George  Sand  of  putting,  the  faintest  wash  of 
rose  color  over  the  real.  But  he  saw  no  reason  in  a  light  that 
made  it  ugly.  There  are  moments  when  he  is  cruel.  There 
are  moments  when  you  feel  traces  of  the  cruelty  of  the  far 
paganism  of  the  Renaissance,  in  "  The  Golden  Bowl,"  for  ex- 
ample; but  it  has  the  beauty  of  paganism  too. 

Those  who  met  Henry  James,  if  they  were  introduced  to 
him  by  friends,  were  sometimes  surprised  at  the  freedom  with 
which  he  analyzed  acquaintances.  It  was  never  unkindly,  and 
always  impersonally;  but  one  anxious  lady  who  spoke  of  it 
after  a  first  meeting,  said:  "  How  could  he  know  I  will  never 
tell  what  he  said  about  Mary  I  "  It  was  exactly  as  an  artist 
might  make  sketches.  Only,  instead  of  the  turn  of  a  satin  shoul- 
der, the  play  of  light  on  an  eye,  he  trifled  with  the  turn  of  a 
mind,  the  light  of  an  opinion.  It  has  always  been  allowed  to  a 
painter  to  reproduce  his  friends,  use  them  as  models;  but  noth- 
ing is  more  reprehensible  in  a  writer.  It  may  have  been  a  fol- 
lowing out  of  this  train  of  thought  which  induced  him  to  write 
"  The  Real  Thing  " — just  to  show  them,  as  it  were. 
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The  "  germ  "  played  a  great  part  with  Mr.  James.  He 
speaks  somewhere  of  the  way  an  idea  came  to  him. 

"  The  germ  wherever  gathered  has  ever  been  for  me  the 
germ  of  a  *  story,'  and  most  of  the  stories  straining  in  shape 
under  my  hand  have  sprung  from  a  single  small  seed  as  mi- 
nute and  wind-blown  as  that  casual  hint  for  '  The  Spoils  of  Poyn- 
ton  '  unwittingly  dropped  by  my  neighbor;  a  mere  floating  par- 
ticle on  the  stream  of  talk." 

From  that  floating  stream  of  talk  he  takes  one  of  his  most 
characteristic  novelettes.  It  began  with  gossip  about  a  woman 
who  refused  to  give  her  son  the  furniture  in  a  house  which 
he  had  inherited.  Out  of  that  slender  material  grew  a  rich 
study  in  the  psychology  of  four  people,  who  were  doubtless 
much  more  alive  than  the  sordid  originals  of  the  old  tale  ever 
were  in  all  their  lives.  For  into  his  people  Mr.  James  puts 
the  race.  They  are  playing  their  parts  as  symbols,  and  are 
alive  to  us  with  all  the  deep  understanding  of  our  common 
humanity — not  the  sentimental  side  of  us ;  Mr.  James  never  lays 
violent  hands  upon  that.  Like  all  great  artists,  he  is  imper- 
sonal. Within  the  modernity,  the  supreme  originality  of  his 
form  of  expression,  he  is  almost  classic  in  his  adherence  to  the 
old  tradition  of  art  expression,  in  that  he  drew  for  his  public 
the  characters,  the  situations,  he  had  chosen  to  portray,  and 
gave  them  without  one  hint  of  his  own  opinions  concerning 
them.  We  know  instinctively  that  his  Julia  Bride  and  Princess 
Cassimassima,  his  Maisie  and  Daisy,  must  have  interested  him 
enormously,  intrigued  him  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  while 
they  were  on  the  stage  he  had  built  for  them,  but  just  where 
and  why  is  the  exquisite  secret  we  chase  through  all  his  brilliant 
sentences  to  discover. 

Without  rancor,  even  without  charity,  with  sweep  and  line 
and  color,  he  gives  us  the  essentials  of  what  he  happens  to  see. 
What  is  most  wonderful,  he  suggests  it  with  a  detail  that  leaves 
nothing  out.  He  shows  the  inner  man,  and  in  some  subtle  way 
the  forces  that  have  created  the  thing  the  inner  man  is.  If  it 
has  grown  up,  developed  in  generations  of  mellow  living,  some- 
way we  understand  it,  through  a  thousand  delicate  shades  of 
expression  not  one  of  which  tells  us  anything  of  the  sort.     It 
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is  stroke  on  stroke,  glaze  on  glaze,  blue  horizon  or  far  storm 
In  the  sky,  that  tells  us  the  reason  for  what  stands  before  us. 
We  see  the  battling  of  the  gods  and  the  furies  In  men  and 
women,  and  the  art  Is  so  wonderful  we  cannot  surprise  the  secret 
of  how.  The  gods  and  the  furies  are  the  Instincts  that  lie  deep 
In  our  humanity.  They  test  themselves  against  the  laws  and 
Inherited  tastes  and  habits  of  a  complex  civilization;  and  they 
do  It  in  low  tones  in  the  light  speech  of  drawing  rooms. 

It  Is  not  always  strength  that  wins  In  his  stories.  Some- 
times there  comes  to  join  the  forces  of  life  an  ally  who  brings 
up  her  own  reserves  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Whatever  the 
story,  It  almost  always  resolves  itself  finally  Into  the  Influence 
that  a  woman  and  a  man  have  on  each  other.  It  Is  the  old  tale 
that  the  Creator  told  In  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Mr.  James  uses 
this  influence,  in  his  method  of  presenting  them,  as  an  artist 
uses  light.  Behind  the  slenderest  sketch  of  his  one  sees  the 
knowledge  of  life,  as  one  sees  in  the  lightest  drawing  by  a  great 
artist  the  certainties  of  his  accumulated  knowledge.  There  are 
those  who  do  not  follow  him  long  enough  to  delight  in  him. 
Mr.  Howells  said  of  him  long  ago  that  he  everlastingly  piqued 
the  "  finer  female  sense  "  in  whose  favor  the  prosperity  of  our 
fiction  resides.     That  he  did;  that  he   everlastingly   did! 

One  went  at  a  book  of  his,  being  a  woman,  at  full  sail,  some- 
times with  a  satisfaction  touched  with  malice  at  an  understand- 
ing of  human  foibles  so  charmingly  shared.  But  before  the 
tale  Is  told — being  a  human  being,  some  hidden  thing  that  was 
all  your  own  came  out  to  shock  and  to  pique  you.  It  is  a  dull 
woman  who  can  leave  Mr.  James'  stories  with  entire  complacency 
— but  that  also  is  true  of  that  story  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  I 

Mr.  James  is  not  a  snapper  of  whips,  a  maker  of  epigrams. 
One  goes  all  the  road  from  there  to  here  without  picking  one 
flower.  Like  Malsle,  one  knows  because  It  is  Impossible  not  to 
know.  There  will  be  no  Henry  James  calendars  for  villa  walls. 
Indeed,  he  even  avoids  the  climax.  The  thing,  the  essential 
thing,  nearly  always  happens  out  of  your  vision.  If  you  see  it, 
it  Is  with  an  oblique  eye.  It  simply  Is.  It  Is  visible  as  the 
atmosphere  of  a  landscape  Is  visible ;  and  yet  his  stories  are  clear 
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and  tellable.  The  "  attenuation  "  which  the  hasty  reader  finds  is 
not  there. 

When  a  lover  of  James  begins  to  point  an  argument  by 
referring  to  one  of  the  tales,  he  is  so  possessed  by  fear  that 
there  is  one  of  those  who  speaks  his  tongue,  who  understands 
as  he  understands,  who  has  missed  that  particular  story,  that 
he  runs  ahead  to  tell  of  its  charm,  of  the  impossibility  of  missing 
it — in  its  "  fruitful  essence." 

What  group  ever  spoke  of  ghost  stories  without  "  The  Turn 
of  the  Screw  "  being  given  as  the  supreme  example  I  Mr.  James' 
own  story  of  the  ''  germ  "  of  that  piece  of  supreme  horror  was 
so  frank;  the  workman  was  entirely  detached  from  the  terrible 
work. 

"  The  Liar,"  one  of  his  subtlest  stories,  begins  with  Oliver 
Lyon's  arrival  at  a  country  house  in  England.  The  flavor  of 
an  English  country  house  opening  its  doors  to  a  guest  permeates 
the  page  like  an  essence.  He  tells  us  that  he  saw  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  Stayes  would  do  him  very  well.  In  his  bedroom 
on  such  occasions  he  always  looked  first  at  the  books  on  the 
shelf  and  the  prints  on  the  walls;  these  things  would  give  in  a 
sort  the  social,  the  conversational  value  of  his  hosts. 

He  goes  on  to  say,  "  There  was  the  customary  novel  of  Mr. 
Le  Fanu  for  the  bedside,  the  ideal  reading  in  a  country  house 
for  the  hours  after  midnight.  Oliver  Lyons  could  scarcely  for- 
bear beginning  it  while  he  buttoned  his  shirt." 

The  book  on  that  table  must  have  been  "  Uncle  Silas,"  and 
we  are  certain  that  it  was  at  that  very  house,  "  round  the  hall 
fire  in  a  grave  old  country  house,"  he  told  us,  ''  where  the  talk 
turned  on  some  homely  pretext  to  apparitions  and  night  fears; 
to  the  marked  and  sad  drop  to  the  general  supply  and  still 
more  to  the  general  quality  of  such  commodities.  The  good, 
the  really  effective  and  heart  shaking  ghost  stories  appeared 
all  to  have  been  told,  and  neither  new  crop  nor  new  type  in 
any  quarter  awaited  us." 

He  spoke  of  the  new  crop  of  psychological  story  washed 
clean  of  all  queerness,  and  the  more  It  was  respectably  certified 
the  more  it  was  washed  clear  of  Its  dear  old  sacred  terror. 

It  was  then  that  that  host  who  must  have  put  "  Uncle  Silas  " 
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on  the  bedside  table  spoke  of  a  tale  which  had  made  a  never-to- 
be-forgotten  impression  on  him  as  a  young  man.  It  had  to  do 
with  two  small  children  in  some  far  lonely  house  to  whom  the 
spirits  of  two  "  bad  "   servants  came. 

Mr.  James  took  this  "  germ,"  and  out  of  it  built  with  con- 
summate art  "  The  Turn  of  the  Screw."  It  is  literally  a  final 
turn  of  the  screw  on  nerves  which  have  been  brought  to  an 
ever  higher  tension,  sending  shivering  currents  of  horror  through 
the  consciousness.  One  seems  at  last  to  grow  sick  with  the 
slime  from  the  pit  Itself.  The  very  names  of  the  two  demons. 
Miss  Jessel  and  Peter  Quint,  attach  themselves  to  shuddering 
nerves. 

As  Mr.  James  went  on  to  tell  how  he  did  it,  with  what 
detached  attention  to  the  artistry  of  the  thing  he  built  on  to  the 
fragment  of  fact  given  him,  remembering  the  haunted  children 
and  the  prowling  servile  spirits  as  a  "  value  "  of  the  disquieting 
sort,  you  see  him  as  one  of  the  immortal  race  of  creative  artists. 

It  must  have  been  thus  that  Wagner  carefully  measured  the 
value  of  his  motif,  shivering  the  nerves  to  love  as  James  shivered 
them  to  horror.  And  James  casually  mentioned  that  he  wrote 
the  thing  as  a  "  Christmas  story  "  ! 

As  a  traveller  Mr.  James  has  an  audience  quite  distinct  from 
those  who  found  a  new  novel  by  him  an  event.  "  A  Little  Tour 
in  France,"  written  in  the  early  eighties,  introduced  the  chateau 
country  of  France,  and  one  might  almost  say  the  visible  Renais- 
sance to  many  people.  It  was  twenty  years  after  his  friends  had 
followed  him  there,  before  Touraine  was  discovered  by  the 
crowds  and  Cook  began  running  motor  buses  to  the  home  of 
romance;  before  Blols  and  Chenonceaux  began  to  rise  on  River- 
side Drive,  and  the  faience  of  M.  Ulysse  was  exploited  in  Fifth 
Avenue  shops. 

It  will  never  be  quite  the  same,  however  mellow  lies  the 
autumn  sunlight  on  the  delicate  tower  .of  St.  Hubert's  chapel. 
It  has  been  too  much  handled.  The  caretakers  at  Loches  in  those 
old  days  had  time  to  read  lovingly  the  inscription  on  Agnes' 
tomb,  and  to  give  you  a  nut  from  the  marronier,  planted  by 
Frangols  Premier  himself,  to  stick  in  your  own  garden.  One 
was  allowed  to  linger  in  the  dungeon  where  Louis  XI  hung  the 
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cage  of  Cardinal  Le  Balue;  who  survived,  Mr.  James  tells  us, 
"  so  much  longer  than  might  have  been  expected  this  extraordi- 
nary mixture  of  seclusion  and  exposure." 

A  great  crowd  of  followers  have  tried  to  surprise  his  secret, 
to  "  paint  like  him,"  but  the  wonder  of  Henry  James  will  always 
be  his  alone :  the  savor  of  the  life  he  sees  as  he  makes  you  see 
it.  One  loves  his  sophistications  and  his  simplicities.  When  he 
continually  told  of  how  this  story  or  that  came  from  some  inci- 
dent given  to  him  by  this  or  that,  it  was  as  though  the  magician 
held  up  the  pebble  and  allowed  you  to  see  it  turned  into  the 
pigeon  blood  ruby  before  your  eyes. 

Of  him  we  may  say,  as  he  said  of  another,  that  he  "  put 
for  the  beautiful  alwavs  in  a  work  of  art,  the  close,  the  curious, 
the  deep." 


THE  MODERN  SOCIAL  RELIGION 

Horace  Holley 

AN  Oriental  legend  represents  the  world  as  resting  upon 
the  back  of  an  elephant,  which  stands  upon  a  tortoise, 
which  In  turn  floats  In  a  shoreless  sea.  The  western 
mind  dismisses  the  Image  as  a  childish  absurdity,  not  realizing 
Its  symbolic  value :  the  elephant  meaning  power,  the  tortoise 
wisdom,  and  the  ocean  love.  If  we  dismiss  the  Interpretation 
also,  preferring  the  alternative  of  natural  science — that  the 
world  depends  upon  gravitation,  cosmic  evolution,  or  atomic  at- 
traction and  repulsion, — we  actually  return  to  the  elephant,  the 
tortoise  and  the  shoreless  sea  under  different  names.  For  what 
Is  the  philosophic  equivalent  to  these  laws  of  science?  What 
Is  science  but  a  new  mythology,  a  modern  naming  and  describing 
of  things  whose  essence  remains  entirely  unknown?  The  dis- 
cussion Is  raised  to  a  new  plane,  however,  when  we  perceive 
that  the  legend  uses  the  term  "  world  "  likewise  as  a  symbol, 
signifying  not  the  physical  earth  but  the  human  world,  the  world 
of  society. 


The  Individual  almost  Invariably  believes  that  his  action 
and  his  thought  are  equally  free  and  unique;  that  he  Is  a  free 
agent  among  free  agents;  that  all  men  create  their  own  motives 
as  they  create  their  own  means.  All  of  us  alike  accept  from 
society  certain  fundamental  attitudes  about  life  In  the  same  man- 
ner we  accept  climate.  These  attitudes  we  develop  In  one 
direction  or  another,  according  to  personal  character;  and  by 
thinking  habitually  In  terms  of  this  personal  re-action,  each  of  us 
grows  more  and  more  aware  of  his  freedom  to  re-act  from  a 
given  attitude,  and  less  and  less  aware  of  his  Inability  to  estab- 
lish the  attitude  Itself.  Personal  character  rests  upon  certain 
assumptions  about  life,  and  rests  so  completely  upon  them  that 
they  are  universally  lost  from  view.  The  actual  limitation  laid 
upon  every  individual's  freedom  of  thought  by  the   society  in 
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which  he  lives  becomes  evident  only  when  we  turn  our  atten- 
tion from  the  closed  circle  of  the  present  to  the  narrow  endless 
highway  of  the  past.  History  is  significant  through  the  develop- 
ment and  decay,  not  of  individual  minds,  but  of  universal  atti- 
tudes. 

Thus,  although  the  predominant  assumptions  of  a  society 
are  practically  invisible  when  sought  in  the  mazes  of  personal  re- 
action, they  emerge  clearly  and  unmistakably  when  traced  from 
one  to  another  epoch.  They  must  be  tracked  through  changes 
in  the  outer  form  of  society  to  society's  inner  core.  They  must 
be  distinguished  as  between  developments  in  method  and  develop- 
ments in  purpose.  For  upon  our  ability  to  determine  what 
elements  of  thought  are  organic  and  what  derivative,  depends 
our  hope  of  thinking  ourselves  out  of  the  trap  of  re-action  in 
which  all  previous  societies  have  perished.  We  have  learned  by 
the  bitterest  experience  to  avoid  that  kind  of  thought  which  com- 
pels us  to  resist  what,  after  all,  is  an  equivalent  to  our  own  in 
hope,  in  will,  in  emotion  and  in  possession,  veiled  only  by  a 
difference  in  names.  We  feel  the  need,  once  and  for  all,  of 
penetrating  to  the  inmost  essence  of  truth,  where  truth  stays  ever 
at  one  with  itself. 

Beneath  the  differences  setting  off  one  nation  from  another 
nation,  one  race  from  another  race,  and  one  religion  from  an- 
other religion,  I  find  three  fundamental  assumptions  about  life, 
three  habitual  modes  of  thought  accepted  with  equal,  uncon- 
scious intensity  on  both  sides  every  frontier  separating  the  social 
existence  of  man.  These  assumptions,  like  the  goblins  of  tra- 
dition, stand  beside  the  cradle  of  every  mind,  and  their  invisible 
influence  affects  us  all.  They  have  made  all  men  alike  at  the 
centre  of  being,  however  other  influences  have  made  us  unlike 
at  the  surface.  Over  consciousness  they  have  thrown  a  net  com- 
pared to  which  the  antagonism  of  armed  states  and  proselytizing 
churches,  the  distinctions  of  language  and  tradition,  seem  as 
inconsiderable  as  floating  webs.  They  are  to  our  minds  as 
atmosphere  to  our  bodies.  They  are  to  our  souls  as  language  to 
our  minds — so  closely  identified  with  the  soul's  consciousness 
that  to  think  about  these  three  attitudes  at  all  is  to  think  about 
them  in  terms  of  the  attitudes  themselves.     They  grow  visible 
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only  as  the  mind  detaches  itself  from  the  influence  of  society 
and  molds  itself  according  to  a  different  law. 
These  three  assumptions  are: 

That  labor  is  a  curse. 

That  religion   is    an   escape  from   life. 

That  money  is  wealth. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  these  assumptions  are  not  second- 
ary to  social  experience,  but  primary.  They  are  not  re-actions 
from  a  condition  of  environment,  but  are  the  fixed  basis  from 
which  all  re-action  springs.  They  transcend  the  personal  will, 
but  they  transcend  also  the  will  of  each  period  and  each  social 
group.  They  came  into  being  before  any  social  form  existing 
to-day — -and  it  has  been  the  effort  of  re-action  from  one  or 
the  other  of  these  assumptions  which  has  conditioned  every  social 
form.  For  they  have  not  to  do  with  immediate  purposes,  imme- 
diate methods,  but  with  the  necessities  of  which  purpose  is  born. 
They  are  independent  of  nationality,  race  and  religion.  Nation- 
ality, race  and  religion  merely  serve  to  show  for  the  moment 
how  these  assumptions  worked  out.  In  the  life  of  consciousness, 
they  correspond  to  the  body's  instincts  of  self-preservation  and 
reproduction.  On  this  plane  of  essential  truth,  the  Englishman 
and  the  German  are  at  one;  on  this  plane  the  Christian  and  the 
Jew  are  at  one;  on  this  plane  the  living  man  is  one  with  yes- 
terday's ten  thousand  years.  That  labor  must  be  avoided:  that 
religion  is  an  escape  from  life,  or  life  an  escape  from  religion: 
that  money,  as  wealth,  is  the  end  of  social  life — here  we  arrive 
at  the  common  denominator  of  all  things,  the  similarity  of 
unconscious  purpose  whose  unceasing  pressure  upon  individual 
minds  has  molded  society  into  the  struggle  of  like  against  like 
we  find  everywhere  to-day. 

History  warrants,  apparently,  a  score  of  mutually-exclusive 
interpretations,  each  the  key  to  an  epoch,  an  environment  or  a 
tendency;  not  one  unlocks  the  corridors  opening  from  one  age 
to  another  age,  from  one  tendency  to  another  tendency,  from 
one  environment  to  another  environment,  as  this  threefold  as- 
sumption or  attitude  undeniably  serves  to  do. 
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The  mythology  of  all  races  begins  with  a  golden  age,  the 
first  characteristic  of  which  was  freedom  from  labor.  This 
agreement  on  the  part  of  peoples  historically  unassociated,  but 
psychologically  akin,  is  extremely  significant.  It  does  not  sig- 
nify with  respect  to  events,  but  it  signifies  much  with  respect 
to  the  nature  of  the  mind.  For  that  myth  is  the  image  of  human 
experience  brought  into  contact  with  reality  at  its  sharpest  angle. 
Every  society  represents  a  special  method  of  shifting  the  curse 
of  the  burden  of  labor.  Revolution  is  the  effort  to  shift  it  from 
its  accustomed  groove  to  a  new  position.  The  name  and  sign 
of  slavery  passes,  but  the  fact  remains.  There  is  a  necessity 
in  human  nature  for  endless  compromise,  a  compromise  out- 
wardly between  individuals  and  groups,  but  actually  between  a 
man's  power  of  action,  his  power  of  thinking,  willing,  feeling. 
The  result  of  this  is  to  obscure  the  real  fact  at  issue — namely, 
that  under  existing  ideals  of  personal  life  every  society  is  doomed 
to  bankruptcy  as  a  whole — and  make  revolution  merely  a  matter 
of  replacing  old  masters  by  new  and  paying  an  old  debt  by  incur- 
ring a  new  and  greater  one.  Since  every  individual  holds  in 
the  back  of  his  mind  the  unalterable  conviction  that  labor  is 
a  curse,  we  aim  for  personal  or  group  mastery  rather  than  for 
a  solution,  whence  the  problem  is  postponed  but  never  met.  No- 
where is  there  equilibrium;  everywhere  do  men  strain  des- 
perately at  the  leashes  of  a  common  wrong.  We  are  all  bound 
to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  of  fortune:  the  more  our 
agony  spins  it,  the  clearer  our  despair  at  not  being  able  to 
attain  the  middle  ground.  Each  generation  hands  down  the 
problem  unsolved.  At  most  times  the  way  of  compromise  and 
deferred  payment  is  possible,  but  to-day,  in  the  light  of  our  new 
experience  of  the  catastrophe  released  by  ignorance,  we  begin 
to  feel  that  not  to  attempt  a  solution  at  last  is  to  lay  the  mines 
of  universal  upheaval.  For,  after  all,  the  instinct  to  avoid  labor 
and  achieve  leisure  creates  an  unbearable  tension  within  every 
state.  The  contact  of  states  in  tension  is  the  contact  of  hatred 
and  suspicion  out  of  which  war  comes   as  naturally  as  sparks 
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from  the  flint.  Let  us  have  done  with  recrimination.  The  cause 
of  this  war  lies  beyond  any  individual  will  or  any  national  ambi- 
tion. It  lies  within  the  belief,  to  which  we  are  all  subject,  that 
labor  is  the  curse  of  life. 


Ill 

The  Middle  Ages  in  Europe  carried  to  an  extreme  a  tend- 
ency operating  among  men  to  some  degree  at  all  times.  The 
monk  who  turned  his  back  upon  marriage  and  social  life  merely 
defined  an  instinct  uneasily  fluttering  within  us  all.  He  made 
the  opposition  between  God  and  the  world,  soul  and  body,  re- 
ligion and  society,  a  matter  of  life  and  death  selection;  we 
make  it  an  antithesis  below  the  portals  of  conscious  will.  The 
monk  remained  on  one  side  the  chasm  at  the  expense  of  un- 
countable effort,  because  the  chasm  seemed  to  yawn  at  his  very 
feet;  we  pass  back  and  forth  across  a  bridge  of  social  conven- 
tion. We  no  longer  accept  the  doctrine  separating  the  life  of 
the  body  from  the  life  of  the  soul,  but  we  unite  the  two  claims 
by  suppressing  religion  into  a  routine  or  an  innocuous  hope. 

The  two  claims  are  most  sharply  opposed,  when  the  two 
claims  are  separately  perceived,  by  the  fact  of  sex.  Men  are 
bound  to  society,  even  at  the  expense  of  spiritual  development, 
thfough  marriage  and  parenthood.  Patriotism  is  based  upon 
loyalty  to  one's  fathers;  labor  is  a  matter  of  loyalty  to  one's 
children.  The  monk,  perceiving  an  absolute  hostility  between 
religion  and  the  world,  renounced  both  forms  of  loyalty  by  a 
terrific  effort  of  the  will.  When  the  tension  of  will  and  desire 
gradually  relapsed,  religion  withdrew  into  its  normal  state,  a 
convention  expressing  a  hope.  While  this  compromise  at  the 
expense  of  religion  seems  inevitable,  and  even  satisfactory,  it 
is  so  only  to  those  who  have  never  been  aware  of  religion  as  a 
dynamic  in  the  soul,  a  sheer  possession,  a  life-renewing  joy.  We 
are  unable  to  follow  the  men  of  old  upon  their  great  adventure, 
but  we  realize  it  with  little  of  that  feeling  of  lack  embittering 
or  inspiring  the  lover  who  loves  no  more. 

We  have  repudiated  the  monk,  indeed,  without  escaping  the 
consequences  of  his  influence.     It  is  around  the  subject  of  sex 
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that  his  influence  most  closely  gathers.  Toward  sex,  obviously, 
we  have  neither  the  unconsciousness  of  nature  nor  the  superiority 
of  the  angels.  Each  generation  learns  the  facts  of  sex  from  the 
gutters  instead  of  the  altars  of  life,  thus  poisoning  life  at  its 
very  source.  There  seems  an  element  of  shame  in  the  experience 
which  the  lover  transcends  but  which  the  race  accepts.  This  atti- 
tude, suppressing  and  distorting  the  major  part  of  every  emo- 
tion and  thought,  compels  us  to  attempt  to  realize  states  of  mind 
by  will  and  reason  which  are  only  possible  to  free  impulse,  the 
impulse  of  mind  and  body  and  soul  fused  each  to  each  and  all 
in  all.  It  has  placed  the  rose  of  true  happiness  in  a  dark  cellar 
and  then  tried  to  make  it  grow  by  the  light  of  a  candle  dip.  That 
wisdom  which  is  the  art  of  life,  as  well  as  its  morality,  is  sel- 
dom attained  by  the  groping  of  one  mind  alone.  It  comes  into 
being  slowly,  the  accumulation  of  many  experiences,  and  as  it 
comes  so  it  endures,  by  passing  on  graciously  and  reverently 
from  father  to  son,  mother  to  daughter,  friend  to  friend.  The 
instinct  to  feel  shame  in  sex  cuts  this  wisdom  at  the  very  root. 
It  raises  a  barrier  between  mind  and  mind,  heart  and  heart,  an 
invisible,  unacknowledged  wall,  thwarting  the  value  of  every 
relationship,  and  preventing  one  life  from  giving  its  best  to  an- 
other, or  receiving  from  another  its  own  instinctive  supreme. 
The  equivalent  of  prostitution  in  the  streets  is  a  prostitution  we 
all  suffer  in  our  secret  heart.  None  escape.  The  innocent  suffer 
with  the  guilty,  for  as  in  the  case  of  the  idea  that  labor  is  a 
curse,  so  here :  it  has  established  a  world  in  which  our  best 
strength  and  purest  hope  spend  themselves  in  re-acting  from 
wrong.  Thus  to  estimate  the  full  effect  of  this  assumption  upon 
the  progress  of  society,  we  must  come  if  possible  to  realize 
not  merely  how  it  ruins  the  weak  but  also  how  it  negatives  the 
strong.  It  has  created  a  spiritual  climate,  as  it  were,  to  which 
most  can  become  habituated,  but  a  climate  of  noxious  cold  in 
which  man's  best  nature  cannot  unfold.  Only  at  rare  intervals, 
and  in  rare  beings,  a  Browning  or  a  Dante,  have  the  two  poles 
of  life  found  contact  and  permitted  the  rich  currents  of  life 
to  flow  freely  from  vision  to  desire,  from  desire  to  will,  from 
will  to  action,  from  action  to  vision. 

Evidently,  the  "  religious  "  life  has  become  for  most  men 
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and  women  the  symbol  of  an  activity  attempting  to  maintain 
itself  within  a  vacuum.  All  the  paths  of  teaching  lead  away 
from  the  reality  of  social  intercourse,  the  interests  of  business 
and  art  and  science  and  state,  into  a  region  somewhere  between 
this  world  and  another,  a  moral  claim  destitute  of  adequate 
physical  and  intellectual  expressions.  Religion  is  conceived  in 
terms  of  "good"  and  "evil"  which  neither  inspire  the  mind 
and  heart  nor  make  use  of  life's  most  customary  impulses.  Thus 
the  recurrent  instinct  toward  spiritual  attainment  which  stirs  at 
least  faintly  in  every  human  being  is  thwarted  at  its  very  first 
effort.  It  gazes  out  into  a  void,  a  void  leading  neither  to  ad- 
venture nor  joy;  and  the  dismay  of  this  experience  usually  with- 
holds the  soul  from  expressing  its  first  faint  needs  again.  The 
church  has  nothing  to  offer  comparable  with  the  adventures 
visible  in  society  on  every  hand.  Art  is  more  inspiring,  science 
more  effective,  social  reform  more  beneficial  to  the  life  of  the 
race.  Modern  society,  indeed,  is  the  field  of  myriad  crusades, 
each  summoning  a  particular  temperament  to  some  engrossing 
task  in  company  with  congenial  fellows.  Not  one  of  these  cru- 
sades was  established  by  the  church;  in  their  inception  most  were 
even  bitterly  opposed  by  the  church;  but  now,  when  established 
in  society  beyond  opposition,  the  church  has  been  compelled  to 
leave  its  altars  and  follow  in  their  train.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, the  result  of  the  assumption  that  religion  and  life  are 
somehow  unrelated  or  opposed,  men  tend  to  sway  restlessly  be- 
tween two   impossible   extremes. 

IV 

The  idea  that  money  is  wealth,  and  as  such  represents  at 
once  both  the  main-spring  of  effort  and  its  reward,  merely  trans- 
lates into  the  life  of  the  mind  the  physical  ideal  of  food — 
food  the  supreme,  continual  necessity;  food  the  delight;  food 
the  end  of  effort  in  hunting  and  fighting;  food  the  symbol  of 
victory  and  achievement;  food  the  more  irresistible  compulsion 
in  that  in  the  primitive  life  of  nature  there  was  not  enough  to 
go  around.  This  Ideal  has  been  carved  upon  the  racial  mind 
by  ages  on  ages  of  animal  existence.      Channels  of  instinctive 
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impulse  and  habit  have  been  scored  along  which  our  thought 
still  tends  to  flow.  For  even  in  the  modern  world,  the  equiva- 
lent of  food  is  money;  and  when  life  is  reduced  to  its  lowest 
terms,  the  battling  of  two  passionate  beasts  for  one  meal,  it 
would  seem  inevitable  still  that  money  should  be  regarded  by 
us  as  food  was  regarded  by  the  dweller  in  caves  and  jungles. 
But  life  is  less  often  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms;  when  so  re- 
duced for  the  unfortunate  to-day,  it  comes  about  not  through 
the  absolute  lack  of  food  but  through  its  improper  distribution. 
The  experience  of  the  fear  of  extinction  which  naturally  made 
food  the  wealth  of  the  savage  in  nature  is  only  renewed  for 
the  civilized  man  by  the  stupid  selfishness  of  his  fellow  men. 
It  is  not  based  upon  unescapable  universal  laws.  But  money 
does  not  represent  merely  food  in  our  world;  it  represents  a  thou- 
sand other  values;  and  because  it  represents  these  values  also, 
money  becomes  subject  to  laws  and  conditions  very  unlike  the 
laws   and  conditions   controlling   food. 

For  every  mind  contains  desires  and  tendencies  whose  ful- 
filment compels  the  individual  to  find  his  particular  place  in 
the  world  of  intellectual,  aesthetic  and  moral  values.  Here  it 
is  that  the  instinct  jealousy  guarding  the  assumption  that  money 
is  wealth  leads  us  all  astray.  Every  activity  carried  on  from 
desire  rather  than  from  necessity  brings  the  mind  its  own  ade- 
quate reward,  a  reward  utterly  removed  from  the  fact  of  money 
and  inestimable  in  terms  of  money.  Of  this  the  conspicuous 
cases  are  of  course  the  artist,  the  scientist,  the  inventor,  the 
philosopher  and  the  mystic- — ^all  those  types  universally  recog- 
nized as  being  driven  by  their  genius  to  perform  a  destined 
task.  To  these  types,  money,  far  from  being  wealth,  is  on  the 
contrary  nothing  else  than  poverty.  Money  is  poverty  to  them 
because  while  requiring  it  as  means,  and  independent  of  it  as 
reward,  the  world  denies  money  to  them  as  means  but  heaps 
it  upon  them  as  reward.  The  genius  has  before  him  the  alterna- 
tive of  supplying  society  with  the  bread  and  circuses  the  world 
believes  it  worth  paying  for,  or  of  losing  his  economic  foot- 
hold among  men.  He  who  responds  to  the  pressure  of  the  com- 
monplace rapidly  wastes  that  passionate  initiative  whose  expres- 
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sion  IS  Its  own  reward,  while  he  who  follows  the  inner  illumina- 
tion undergoes  so  many  difficulties  that  his  vision  tends  to  isolate 
him  from  the  experience  of  his  fellows.  In  either  case,  money- 
is  not  wealth  but  poverty.  Money  is  spiritual  falsehood  used  to 
disguise  spiritual  lack.  It  is  darkness  concealed  behind  the 
glitter  of  light. 

But  such  a  proposition  seems  to  be  true  only  of  those  who 
are  conspicuously  the  artist,  the  inventor,  the  statesman.  For 
the  rest  of  us  it  does  not  appear  true  at  all.  Why  should  we 
not  therefore  sit  snugly  each  one  in  his  own  economic  castle, 
regretting  the  pain  endured  by  a  few  yet  after  all  not  shared 
by  ourselves?  But  strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  self-satisfaction 
in  the  majority,  not  the  suffering  of  the  few,  is  the  real  tragedy 
of  the  situation.  For  in  that  suffering  there  is  a  quality  of  recom- 
pense not  appreciated  by  other  minds  because  they  cannot  ex- 
perience it.  Great  mental  anguish  endured  for  the  sake  of 
an  ideal  opens  the  eye  of  the  soul.  But  what  concerns  all  of 
us  equally  is  the  fact  that  the  isolation,  the  separateness  of  iden- 
tity, characterizing  the  body  on  the  physical  plane,  is  not  an 
attribute  of  mind  on  the  plane  of  consciousness.  The  isolation 
and  self-sufficiency  of  each  body  permits  extinction  to  occur  to 
one  person  without  affecting  the  well-being  of  any  other  person 
except  as  some  are  related  to  him  by  special,  immediate  ties. 
But  on  the  plane  of  mind  another  law  operates.  Here  the  rela- 
tionship is  not  immediate,  like  that  of  the  family;  it  is  imper- 
sonal, transcending  time  as  it  transcends  place.  For  every  mind 
that  grows  aware  of  its  own  need  for  the  inspiration  or  guidance 
of  art,  thought  or  character,  grows  aware  also  that  this  need 
relates  it  to  certain  other  minds  by  ties  not  less  binding  than 
one's  ties  of  blood.  The  fact  is,  each  conspicuous  "  leader  " 
merely  concentrates  into  one  creative  will  an  element  existing 
in  other  men  as  a  diffused,  receptive  will.  The  ordinary  man 
is  neither  poet  nor  hero,  but  his  character  nevertheless  is  com- 
posed as  it  were  of  concentric  circles  each  of  which  corresponds 
to  the  various  elements  concentrated  by  genius.  And  he  grows 
aware  of  these  elements  in  himself  only  to  the  degree  that  he 
meets  with  spiritual  masters  who  can  summon  them  from  his 
unconscious  to  his  conscious  mind.    Thus  in  making  an  environ- 
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ment  difficult  for  the  genius  to  render  his  message  completely 
and  explicitly  to  the  world,  society  does  more,  unhappily,  than 
to  torture  a  few  sensitive  minds :  society  makes  it  difficult  for 
all  men  and  women  to  realize  the  best  elements  in  their  own 
lives.     From  our  spiritual  blindness  we  repudiate  the  very  power 
that  might  turn  our  weakness  into  strength.     And  falling  back 
upon  the  personal  relationships  offered  us  in  the  physical  world, 
we  find  that  which  seems  to  justify  blindness  as  by  immutable 
law.     Here  the  blind  leads  the  blind,  and  the  dumb  attempts 
to  show  the  dumb  how  to  speak.     Into  such  an  impasse  has  our 
faith  in  money  as  the  end  rather  than  the  means  of  life  led  us. 
The   momentary   escape   we   seize   vicariously  through   drama, 
music  and  thought,  is  made  possible  only  through  the  efforts  of 
souls  who  denied  that  material  faith  with  every  atom  of  their 
being.     At  ordinary  times,  when  we  take  for  granted  the  pres- 
ence in  society  of  an  accumulated  inspiration,  the  relation  be- 
tween society  and  its  spiritual  leaders  seems  one  of  reverence 
and  gratitude;  but  the  truth  appears  with  tragic  clearness  at 
times  of  crisis  when  the  foundations  of  life  are  threatened  by 
revolution  or  by  war.     Then  do  men  learn  to  discriminate  be- 
tween  official  authority  and  spiritual  power.     Then  the   false 
leader  proves  his  weakness,  and  in  their  hearts  all  men  realize 
the    fatal   inadequacy   of   their   customary   ideals.      They   look 
yearningly  for  the  statesman  with  vision  and  the  orator  with 
fire.     While  the  altar  is  deserted  by  the  priest  of  convention, 
and  the  throne   left  vacant  by  the  usurper  of   egotism,   there 
comes   a  moment  of  terrible  Insight  when  In  every  heart  the 
accidental  gives  way  to  the  essential,  the  false  to  the  true;  and 
this  universal  change  of  heart  on  the  part  of  Individuals  pre- 
pares the  way  for  a  general  recognition  of  real  qualities  among 
those  divinely  chosen  to  lead.     Seldom  does  genius  fail  to  re- 
spond to  the  summons  of  a  people  in  the  darkness  of  catas- 
trophe.    By  Its  calm  power,  men  not  only  surmount  crisis:  they 
plough  It  under  to  fertihze  a  richer  harvest  of  Hves.     But  there 
are  catastrophes  also  when  the  leader  does  not  appear.     He 
does  not  appear  at  certain   epochs  because  the  soul,  powerful 
to  still  the  waves  of  passion  and  ride  the  winds  of  will,  is  a  soul 
brought  to  the  station  of  power  by  a  long  preparation.     But 
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a  society  which  generally  devotes  itself  to  cheap  folly  and  false 
pride  discourages  the  preparation  of  spiritual  power.  That 
society  pays  the  price  of  error  to  the  full.  False  leader  opposes 
false  leader;  the  people  divide  desperately  against  themselves; 
the  end  of  it  all  is  destruction.  The  beginning  of  it  all  is  faith 
in  money  rather  than  in  soul. 


V 

While  It  is  only  too  certain  that  the  progress  of  society 
has  always  been  determined  by  these  three  assumptions:  that 
labor  Is  a  curse;  that  religion  is  separate  from  life;  and  that 
money  is  wealth;  nevertheless  they  are  more  and  more  con- 
sciously opposed,  separately  and  combined,  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  For  the  first  time  men  have  deliberately  set  themselves  the 
task  of  changing  labor  from  a  curse  to  a  blessing,  and  in  so 
doing  merely  give  effect  to  plain  principles  of  psychology  re- 
cently defined.  For  the  first  time  have  laymen  proved  that 
religion  is  not  a  hierocratic  mystery  nor  a  social  convention, 
but  a  power  to  live  the  day  through  more  deeply  and  consciously. 
For  the  first  time  also  has  society  begun  to  try  the  effects  of 
wealth  laid  by  as  means  to  an  end  rather  than  as  an  end  In 
itself.  Indeed,  there  Is  a  prevailing,  amazed  uneasiness  about 
the  entire  problem  of  ownership  which  betokens  some  radical 
change  in  our  methods  of  labor  and  reward.  If  we  could  com- 
pare the  state  of  public  opinion  to-day  with  that  of  a  generation 
ago,  we  should  appreciate  what  an  enormous  change  has  taken 
place  at  the  very  foundations  of  human  consciousness.  That 
change  has  not  yet  worked  out  In  terms  of  daily  hfe;  it  is  a 
difference  of  instinct  rather  than  of  action;  yet  it  shows  that  the 
current  of  social  evolution  has  squarely  reversed  Itself,  its  Influ- 
ence henceforth  committed  to  a  radically  reconstructed  world. 
The  change  Is  most  pronounced  In  the  case  of  the  conscious 
few,  but  as  we  have  come  to  realize,  the  leader  is  not  Isolated 
— he  Is  a  centre  of  spiritual  energy  acting  and  re-acting  upon 
all  minds.  Reahzing  this  fact,  we  are  in  a  position  to  perceive 
that  alterations  In  men's  Instinctive  assumptions  about  life  are 
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infinitely  more  consequential  than  changes  In  their  outer  lives. 
Though  our  physical  lives  join  us  closely  to  the  lives  of  our 
grandparents,  as  spiritual  beings  we  are  remoter  from  them 
than  they  from  the  knights  of  chivalry  or  the  citizens  of  Rome. 
For  this  change  Is  a  change  In  the  roots  of  life  which  in  due 
time  will  work  upward  to  the  flower;  or,  perhaps  more  truly,  it 
is  a  change  In  the  soil  of  life  which  has  already  begun  to  work 
upon  the  roots. 

To  discover  a  change  so  essential  one  is  compelled  to  look 
far  in  history.  We  are  In  the  midst  of  a  renaissance,  a  renais- 
sance not  of  the  arts  nor  the  enterprises  merely,  but  a  rebirth 
of  human  nature.  Once  before,  and  once  only,  in  our  racial  tra- 
dition have  men  reflected  in  thought  and  feeling  a  sun  so  powerful 
over  the  horizons  of  consciousness — during  the  early  generations 
after  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ.  Then,  as  now,  the  mind 
lifted  itself  above  the  physical  condition  into  the  life  of  real 
consciousness;  then,  as  now,  the  power  of  mind  to  establish  its 
own  reality  unlimited  by  sensuous  reality  became  manifest,  a 
leaven  quickening  the  social  lump.  The  similarity  between  that 
age  and  this  may  be  noted  without  disregarding  their  points  of 
difference.  For  the  moment  one  may  be  contented  to  realize 
that  in  both  Instances  the  racial  consciousness  was  renewed  by 
a  universal  force,  a  process  coinciding  with  the  decay  of  one 
civilization  and  the  appearing  of  a  new.  For  the  Christian  this 
transition  was  symbolized  by  the  new  calendar,  a  re-dating  of 
time  recording  men^s  conviction  that  spiritually,  if  not  astronomi- 
cally,  the  sun  had  dawned  for  the  first  time. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  us  now  to  capture  that  pristine  faith, 
that  pure  astonishment  and  joy,  unfounded  upon  what  we  please 
to  term  "  reality  "  but  which  significantly  enough  was  at  the 
time  shared  by  the  great  and  the  small,  leader  and  follower, 
artisan  with  artist,  and  philosopher  with  priest.  It  is  difficult 
for  us  now  to  enter  Into  the  primitive  Christian  mind,  seizing 
not  only  the  fulness  of  its  faith  but  also  the  fulness  of  its  justi- 
fication. It  is  diflficult,  though  we  too  are  undergoing  a  similar 
process  of  spiritual  rebirth,  for  the  reason  that  while  we  see 
the  evidences  of  a  new  light  from  the  heavens  of  thought,  shin- 
ing  from  many    irrefutable   social  principles,   nevertheless   we 
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do  not  behold  these  diverse  rays  streaming  from  one  all-con- 
trolling spiritual  sun.  And  this  refraction  of  one  light  into  many 
colors,  though  apparently  the  essential  condition  of  social  de- 
velopment, is  actually  but  the  result  of  our  own  multiplied  vision. 
The  real  difference  between  the  primitive  Christian  and  the  mod- 
ern well-meaning  citizen  is  that  the  former's  consciousness  was 
unified  and  concentrated  upon  one  supreme  loyalty,  while  mod- 
ern thought  is  divided  in  the  pursuit  of  many  gods. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  quote  certain  passages  from  the 
works  of  a  Persian  exile  and  teacher,  written  between  the  years 
1844  and   1892. 

"  Nothing  suffices  you  to-day,  and  there  is  no  refuge  for 
any  one,  save  God,  the  Omniscient,  the  Wise. 

"  Verily,  the  first  ordinance  of  God  to  humanity  is  to  ac- 
quire knowledge  of  the  Source  of  His  Revelation  and  the  Bearer 
of  His  Command. 

"  The  progress  of  man  depends  upon  faithfulness,  wisdom, 
chastity,  intelligence  and  deeds.  He  is  ever  degraded  by  igno- 
rance, lack  of  faith,  untruth  and  selfishness.  Verily,  man  is 
not  to  be  called  man  until  he  is  imbued  with  the  attributes  of  the 
Merciful. 

"  No  peace  is  ordained  for  thee  save  by  departing  from 
thyself  and  coming  to  Me.  Verily,  thy  glory  should  be  in  My 
Name,  not  in  thy  name;  thy  trust  upon  My  Countenance,  not 
upon  thine  own;  for  I  will  to  be  loved  above  all  that  is. 

"  The  acquiring  of  money  for  its  own  sake  has  kept  thee 
from  perceiving  the  purpose  of  thy  existence.  This  thou  wouldst 
find  is  not  advisable,  wert  thou  of  those  who  reflect. 

''  I  have  created  thee  rich:  why  dost  thou  make  thyself  poor? 
Noble  have  I  made  thee:  why  dost  thou  degrade  thyself?  Of 
the  essence  of  Knowledge  have  I  manifested  thee:  why  search- 
est  thou  for  another  than  me?  From  the  clay  of  Love  I  have 
kneaded  thee:  Why  seekest  thou  another?  Turn  thy  sight 
unto  thyself,  that  thou  mayest  find  Me  standing  within  thee, 
Powerful,  Mighty  and  Supreme. 

"  The  plain  of  being  is  a  pleasant  plain,  if  thou  dost  reach 
it;  the  home  of  Immortality  is  a  goodly  home,  if  thou  wilt  step 
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beyond  the  dominion  of  mortality;  the  ecstasy  of  wine  is  sweet, 
if  thou  drlnkest  it  from  the  Chalice  of  Inner  Significances  passed 
by  the  hand  of  the  Divine  Servant.  Shouldst  thou  attain  to 
these  degrees  thou  shalt  become  free  from  mortality,  affliction 
and  error. 

"  Thou  art  like  unto  a  jewelled  sword  concealed  in  a  dark 
sheath,  by  reason  of  which  its  value  is  unknown  to  the  jewellers. 
Then  come  forth  from  the  sheath  of  self  and  desire,  that  thy 
jewels  may  become  open  and  manifest  to  the  people  of  the 
world. 

"  O  people,  it  is  the  duty  of  each  one  of  you  to  occupy  him- 
self in  business  of  some  kind,  a  craft  or  profession,  which  occu- 
pation will  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  worship  in  the  sight  of 
God,  the  Truth. 

"  Marriage  hath  been  established  as  the  union  of  the  spirit- 
ual as  well  as  the  physical  beings.  The  sign  of  a  true  mar- 
riage is  increase,  not  only  of  the  race  but  also  the  attributes 
of  the  soul.  That  is  an  eternal  marriage,  valid  throughout  all 
the  created  worlds. 

"  All  things  of  the  world  arise  through  man  and  are  mani- 
fest in  him,  through  whose  effort  they  find  life  and  develop- 
ment; and  man  is  dependent  for  his  real  existence  upon  the 
Prophet  of  the  Word  of  God.  All  the  good  names  and  lofty 
qualities  are  of  the  Word.  The  Word  is  the  fire  of  God,  which 
glowing  in  the  hearts  of  men  burns  away  all  things  that  are 
not  of  God.  The  minds  of  the  lovers  are  ever  aflame  with 
this  fire.  It  is  the  essence  of  knowledge,  manifested  in  the 
form  of  love.  Outwardly  it  is  burning  love,  while  inwardly  it  is 
steadfast  illumination.  This  is  the  knowledge  which  giveth  life 
to  all  things. 

*'  Glory  be  upon  the  people  of  Glory!  " 


VI 


Reflecting  upon  these  quotations,  each  statement  by  itself 
and  with  each  other,  we  remark  at  once  that  they  refer  directly 
to  those  changes  of  thought  which  distinguishes  our  time  and 
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makes  It  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  From  these  facts  alone, 
considering  the  date  this  teaching  was  written,  such  declarations 
would  be  remarkable  in  that  they  gather  into  one  clear  focus 
all  the  yet  unassociated  best  tendencies  of  the  modern  world. 
They  raise  to  the  plane  of  consciousness  what  were  not  ideas 
but  tendencies,  not  a  programme  but  a  need.  But  these  quo- 
tations are  to  be  examined  for  another  quality  as  well — that  of 
authority.  They  are  not  philosophic  deductions  so  much  as 
they  are  explicit  commands.  To  discover  a  similar  tone  and 
intention  of  command  we  must  turn  from  scientist,  philosopher 
and  king  to  him  who  commanded,  saying:  ^^  Love  your  ene- 
mies, and  pray  for  them  that  persecute  you,  that  ye  may  he  sons 
of  the  father  which  is  in  heavenJ^  That  command  went  forth 
and  changed  the  thoughts  of  philosophers,  the  dreams  of  poets, 
and  the  hearts  of  men.  It  established  a  pattern  for  the  lives 
of  saints,  it  gave  compensation  for  the  deaths  of  martyrs.  Civili- 
zation attempted  to  raise  its  codes  and  its  manners  to  the  level  of 
that  command  as  it  raised  its  monuments  and  its  tombs.  It  went 
forth  over  mountain  and  sea,  east  and  west,  north  and  south, 
subduing  the  savage  and  inspiring  the  gentle,  a  light  that  burned 
with  the  amazing  brilliance  of  the  sun  which  overthrows  the 
sterility  of  winter  and  inaugurates  the  fertility  of  spring;  a  light 
that  still  shines,  but  as  the  moon,  a  light  that  appeals  but  compels 
no  more. 

How  explain  this  descent  from  the  absolute  to  the  relative, 
from  the  universal  to  the  local,  from  the  command  to  the  appeal? 
On  this  problem  men  divide  into  two  groups,  one  holding  to  the 
fact  of  social  evolution  as  negativing  any  claim  to  divine  au- 
thority, the  other  clinging  to  a  conviction  of  divine  authority 
even  though  apparently  incompatible  with  social  evolution. 
These  views  are  mutually  exclusive,  but  a  third  idea  is  possible 
which  reconciles  the  truth  of  each  attitude.  This  is  the  per- 
ception that  Christ's  authority  was  indeed  absolute,  but  abso- 
lute for  men  only  during  one  cycle  of  time.  It  was  universal 
for  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men,  but  not  universal  for  all 
time.  Let  us  recollect  that  before  Christ  other  prophets  had 
appeared,  each  absolute  with  respect  to  one  environment  and 
one  epoch  which  he  commanded  in  the  name  of  a  covenant  with 
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God,  a  covenant  renewed  by  a  later  prophet  which  he  himself 
foretold.  The  prophet  passed,  but  the  covenant  remained.  Its 
renewal  was  ever  on  wider  and  more  explicit  terms,  culminat- 
ing in  the  promise  of  a  universal  age  of  peace  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  whole  world.  In  accepting  this  idea  of  the  prophet's 
office  we  do  not  repudiate  the  divinity  of  Christ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  establish  it  upon  the  firm  basis  of  social  as  well  as 
spiritual  truth.  For  those  who  insist  upon  Christ  as  the  last 
and  universal  prophet,  absolute  with  respect  to  all  future  time, 
succeed  only  in  making  Him  relative  and  local  with  respect  to 
the  unity  of  men.  And  those  who  insist  upon  Christ  as  rela- 
tive in  point  of  experience — that  is,  who  deny  His  divine  au- 
thority,— can  explain  his  influence  only  by  dismissing  as  super- 
stitious those  who  obeyed  him  during  the  ages  of  faith.  To 
many  nowadays  this  appears  an  easy  matter,  founded  on  the 
belief  that  with  the  development  of  material  civilization  men 
themselves  have  grown  from  childhood  to  maturity.  But  this 
belief  is  itself  the  most  unwarranted  of  superstitions.  Its  weak- 
ness appears  directly  we  follow  either  of  two  paths  of  inquiry. 
The  first  path  is  objective  and  historical,  consisting  in  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  mental  power  of  the  average  man  of  to-day  is 
actually  superior  to  that  of  men  like  St.  Augustine,  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  Dante  and  their  peers  among  the  doctors  and  fathers 
of  the  church:  an  inquiry  whose  very  statement,  at  least  for 
the  student,  is  its  own  reply.  The  second  path  is  subjective 
and  personal,  the  question  whether  each  one  of  us  is  not  dimly 
aware,  at  least  by  momentary  flashes  of  insight,  of  an  element 
in  his  own  being,  an  element  of  impulse  and  perception,  which 
utterly  transcends  his  educated,  social  self.  This  inquiry  like- 
wise need  only  be  stated  to  bring  its  own  definite  response. 

The  fact  is,  the  truth  about  Christ  has  been  obscured  by 
his  professional  defenders  quite  as  darkly  as  by  his  avowed 
opponents.  That  truth  only  appears  when  we  realize  that  the 
person  of  Christ  is  subordinate  to  the  office  of  prophethood, 
and  that  the  Revelation  of  Christ  fulfils  several  preceding  Reve- 
lations, and  indicates  at  least  two  Revelations  to  come.  To 
close  either  gate  to  spiritual  continuity  is  to  stagnate  the  cur- 
rents of  force  which  make  truth  a  dynamic  instead  of  a  mere 
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credence.  By  isolating  the  Christian  Revelation  from  its  own 
avowed  fulfilment  in  universal  peace,  the  church  militant  has 
been  fighting  with  a  broken  sword.  The  interest  of  scientists 
and  philosophers,  who  alone  can  align  faith  with  actuality,  has 
for  generations  been  repulsed  by  this  unintelligent  attitude.  Too 
many  facts  attest  the  real  truth — that  Christ  came  not  to  bring 
peace  but  a  sword,  but  that  he  promised  peace  in  a  future 
cycle  of  time.  Those  who  limit  a  further  extension  of  the 
Covenant  play  directly  into  the  hands  of  those  who  deny  the 
existence  of  any  spiritual  reality  at  all.  But  religion  opens  its 
gates  to  the  entrance  of  scientist  and  philosopher,  with  all  their 
rational  faculties,  when  each  Revelation  Is  considered  as  but 
one  significant  step  In  a  process  by  which  the  central  spiritual 
concept,  love,  is  gradually  extended  throughout  the  wholeness  of 
personal  life  by  being  gradually  extended  throughout  the  whole- 
ness of  social  life.  Love  Is  but  the  seed;  Its  flower,  gradually 
released,  Is  unity.  Thus  our  modern  passion  for  political  order, 
economic  justice,  social  equilibrium,  is  nothing  else  than  the  task 
of  religion  itself.  It  seems  unrellgious  because  It  is  not  directly 
concerned  with  the  concept,  love,  but  Its  religious  (or  spiritual) 
basis  grows  clear  when  we  realize  that  It  Is  directly  concerned 
with  the  concept,  unity.  Those  who  do  not  perceive  that  unity 
Is  the  flower  always  potential  In  the  seed  of  love  are  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  of  this  day. 

Let  us  confront  once  more  the  fact  that  as  a  society  we 
have  become  aware  of  new  currents  of  thought  so  powerful 
that  they  are.  In  cooperation  with  catastrophe  Itself,  steadily 
sweeping  the  whole  world  forward  from  an  old  order  to  a 
new.  The  rationalist  accepts  this  condition  as  merely  the  effect 
of  social,  that  Is,  material  evolution.  He  conceives  them  as 
having  arisen  from  human  experience  In  the  same  way  that  sci- 
ence and  invention  arose.  But  to  establish  the  new  mind  upon 
material  evolution  alone  is  to  subject  it  to  the  laws  of  material 
evolution,  one  of  which  is  progress  but  another  of  which  is 
decay.  Science  gives  us  surgery  one  day,  but  the  next  day  It 
gives  us  the  submarine. 

The  author  of  the  passages  quoted  above  was  the  Persian 
who  adopted  the  name  *'  Baha'o'llah,"  which  means  the  Glory 
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of  God,  as  Christ  means  the  Anointed  of  God.  His  teaching 
has  already  been  accepted  as  Revelation  by  members  of  every 
race  and  creed  in  the  world.  He  has  brought  reconciliation 
to  the  Irreconcilable — the  Jew  and  the  Christian,  the  Moham- 
medan and  the  Zoroastrlan,  the  Parsee  and  the  Buddhist.  He 
has  been  an  inspiration  to  the  devout,  an  Instruction  to  the  intel- 
ligent, a  command  to  the  strong.  To  him  as  to  a  common  centre 
has  begun  to  turn  the  conscious  hope  of  men  for  unity  and 
peace,  finding  in  him  a  steadfast  conviction  that  unity  and  peace 
shall  be.  From  him,  as  from  a  sun  in  the  spiritual  world,  has 
begun  to  radiate  the  forces  of  renewal  in  the  life  peculiar  to 
men,  the  spiritual  life.  His  teaching  opens  the  symbolic  mean- 
ing of  all  the  sacred  books,  allying  them  all  to  one  common 
process  of  spiritual  evolution,  an  evolution  hitherto  separated  by 
the  differences  of  racial  tradition  but  now  meeting  in  one  common 
stream.  His  Word  likewise  possesses  the  power  always  wielded 
by  the  authors  of  Revelation,  that  of  awakening  the  soul  to  a 
realization  of  its  own  latent  faculties.  This  Revelation  fulfils 
the  Covenant  by  establishing  religion  in  terms  of  unity.  As  the 
authority  of  Christ  was  twofold,  resting  upon  the  conviction 
of  the  awakened  soul  as  well  as  upon  its  own  Independent  per- 
fection, so  the  authority  of  Baha'o'llah  is  twofold,  attested  by 
the  facts  of  social  evolution  as  well  as  by  the  recognition  of  those 
possessing  independent  spiritual  insight.  The  obvious  task  of 
religion  in  this  age  is  to  create  a  new  mind,  a  mind  capable  of 
transcending  political  and  racial  antagonism  by  transcending 
those  instinctive  habits  of  thought  from  which  antagonisms  are 
born  and  nourished;  and  a  mind  responding  freely  and  fearlessly 
to  spiritual  law  by  its  power  of  reconciling  spiritual  law  with 
social  exigency.  That  task  has  already  been  begun.  In  Baha'- 
o'llah the  two  principal  paths  of  thought,  one  laid  down  by  the 
experience  of  men  in  society,  the  other  laid  down  by  the  experi- 
ence of  men  with  their  own  imperfect  selves,  meet  and  join. 
Glory  he  upon  the  people  of  Glory! 


AT  THE  END  OF  THE  ROAD 

WaLTEII   J.    MUILENKUKG 

THE  latter  part  of  the  summer  found  me  tramping 
through  the  heavy,  grey  dust  of  a  road  in  southern 
Iowa,  so  tired  that  I  scarcely  felt  the  hunger  that  had 
bitten  me  in  the  morning.  Now,  at  noon,  the  hot,  August  sun 
sent  its  untempered  rays  down  upon  me  as  though  it,  too,  united 
with  all  the  world  in  fiery  hatred  for  the  wanderer  upon  the 
open  road.  Once  I  had  seen  romance  in  the  long  trail  that 
always  beckoned  alluringly  from  the  thin,  indefinite  distance 
where  it  touched  the  horizon  but,  though  I  had  pursued  with 
high  hopes,  the  horizon  ever  lay  beyond  and  left  its  promise 
unfulfilled.  Now  its  mystery,  the  mystery  of  the  unattainable, 
mocked  me  as  I  sweltered  in  the  suffocating  heat  of  a  burning 
earth.  The  dim,  green  fields  I  had  dreamed  of,  where  Free- 
dom reigned,  were  still  far  away.  I  was  sick  of  it  all.  Life 
could  not  be  solved  so  simply. 

This  unhappy  trend  of  my  thoughts  was  broken  when  T 
rounded  a  curve  in  the  road  and  saw  to  the  northwest  a  small, 
woody  town  lying  somnolent  under  the  hot,  noon  sun  of  Au- 
gust. From  a  grove  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village  came  the 
unmistakeable  tunes  of  a  merry-go-round.  Ah,  here  was  a 
chance  to  pick  up  a  little  money  to  tide  me  on  my  way  I 

I  quickly  reached  the  edge  of  the  grove,  and  ducked  under 
a  single  strand  of  wire  that  doubtless  marked  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  celebration.  Now  the  rising  and  falling  hum  of  a  large 
concourse  of  people  struck  me  pleasantly,  for  I  liked  the  imper- 
sonal companionship  of  crowds. 

As  I  made  my  way  through  the  trees,  I  saw  that  It  was  the 
typical  country  town  celebration  which  had  become  familiar 
to  me  in  my  wanderings.  The  daughters  dressed  too  gaudily 
and  the  mothers  too  sombrely.  The  men  stood  about  in  groups, 
smoking  and  discussing  their  crops.  Everywhere,  alone  or  in 
groups,  swaggered  small  boys,  exhibiting  large  satisfaction  in 
unreproved  stickiness  and  in  the  wide  choice  of  indigestibles. 
Nevertheless,  it  struck  me  now,  as  it  always  did,  that  there  was 
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an  undercurrent  of  weariness  running  through  the  whole  crowd. 
Released  for  a  day  from  the  midsummer  drudgery  of  the  farm, 
their  senses  were  too  dull  to  appreciate  such  a  change. 

Finally,  I  reached  the  row  of  stands  where  all  kinds  of 
foods  and  drinks  were  dispensed  to  the  hungry  and  thirsty 
swarm  of  people.  My  request  for  a  job  was  repeatedly  refused 
after  a  single  glance  at  my  disreputable  attire.  At  last  I 
reached  a  hamburger  stand  at  the  end  of  the  line.  The  two 
proprietors  were  plainly  having  a  hard  time  in  handling  the 
crowd.    Here  I  was  quickly  hired  for  the  day. 

I  threw  off  my  coat  and  donned  a  greasy  apron.  It  was 
fine  to  get  back  on  the  old  job  again,  I  thought,  as  I  slapped 
sizzling  hamburgers  between  unbuttered  buns.  The  noise  of 
the  crowd,  insistently  surging  about  us,  seemed  comforting. 

The  balloon  ascension  in  the  early  afternoon  gave  me 
leisure  to  study  my  employers.  The  one  who  had  given  me 
the  job  was  short  and  fat,  with  tight-fitting  trousers  of  greenish 
hue  showing  beneath  the  apron  he  wore.  Of  Teutonic  origin, 
surely.  His  face  reflected  his  nationality,  a  red  nose  issuing 
bluntly  from  heavy  cheeks  and  light  blue  eyes,  crowned  by  a 
bald  head  that  gleamed  palely  out  of  a  fringe  of  sandy  hair. 
Seeing  me  observing  him,  he  came  up  and  announced  that  he 
was  Dutch  Frank.  Then  he  turned  to  his  partner,  a  tall,  loose- 
limbed,  grey-faced  and  grey-haired  man  who  impressed  me  as 
prematurely  old  from  dissipation.  Out  of  the  dark-rimmed 
hollows  falling  deeply  from  the  high  cheek-bones,  his  eyes, 
filled  with  a  wide,  hungry  abstraction,  stared  out  through  the 
branches  of  the  leaves  about  us. 

"  Let  me,"  said  Dutch  Frank,  expansively,  "  give  you  a 
knock-down  to  my  revered  partner  in  this  noble  enterprise.  His 
name  is  Bill  and  he's  got  the  tastes  of  a  Kentucky  colonel — he 
takes  his  whiskey  raw." 

"Howdy!"  Bill's  face  remained  expressionless  as  he  ex- 
tended a  limp  hand  toward  me.  "  Why  don't  y'  ever  forget  that 
old  spiel  of  yours,  Frank?  "  he  concluded  in  moody  expostu- 
lation. 

The  conversation  gradually  dropped  off.  Bill  again  with- 
drew into  himself  and  gazed  with  lack-lustre  eyes  into  the  air. 
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Frank  sat  on  a  barrel  of  cider  and  smoked  a  pipe  in  stoical 
enjoyment. 

The  respite  from  labor  soon  ended  and  the  hot,  tired  mob 
once  more  surrounded  us.  The  air  grew  damp  and  fetid.  Strong 
above  the  spiclness  of  hamburger  came  the  sickening  odor  of 
peanuts  in  process  of  mastication.  The  noise  of  celebration 
rolled  up  and  enveloped  us.  Next  to  our  stand,  a  dark-skinned 
vendor  of  fruits  and  cold  drinks  bawled  out  incessantly  to  the 
restless  throng  and  his  words  became  wearyingly  familiar  to 
me  through  constant  repetition.  "  Come  on  over,  folks,  come 
on  over.  We'll  treat  yuh  right.  Don't  yuh  ever  git  hongry? 
Don't  yuh  ever  git  tired?  "  The  bellow  ended  in  a  note  of 
ineffable  sorrow.  Then,  chancing  to  spy  some  attractive  face 
in  the  crowd,  he  cried  out  in  an  insinuating  tone,  "  Oh,  you 
Lizzie,  there  .  .  .  you  with  the  bright  blue  eyes.  Won't  y' 
come  over  and  talk  awhile?  I'm  the  pride  of  the  state  o'  Bing- 
ville,  America's  fav'rite  son."  The  girl  giggled  and  tried  to 
assume  a  demure  expression,  but  her  embarrassment  caused  her 
face  to  draw  up  into  rather  terrifying  contortions.  "  Why, 
you  poor  little  son-of-a-gun !  "  exclaimed  her  admirer  in  a  voice 
that  mingled  pity  and  contempt.  "  Say,  ain't  these  corn-feds 
a  nice  bunch?"  he  grinned  at  me  as  I  came  up  to  borrow  a 
box. 

Time  passed  swiftly.  Though  we  could  not  see  the  sun, 
we  knew  that  it  was  declining,  for  the  oppressive,  stale  heat  of 
the  day  was  swept  from  under  the  trees  by  the  cool,  wet  breeze 
of  evening,  which  held  the  peculiar  smell  of  dew  fallen  on 
dust.  From  the  neighboring  meadow,  to  the  north,  came  the 
pungent  smell  of  wild  hay.  Then  the  sun  fell  to  the  level  of 
the  horizon,  threw  a  dim  red  curtain  over  the  west,  and  faded 
away.  After  the  work  and  grime  of  the  day,  twilight  came 
restfully. 

I  heard  a  movement  at  my  side  and,  turning,  saw  Bill  lean- 
ing on  the  counter,  chin  resting  in  his  palm,  his  wide  grey  eyes 
filled  with  the  dreamy,  troubled  stare  I  had  noticed  in  the  early 
afternoon. 

"  Well,  Bill,  what  do  you  think  of  it?  "     He  remained  silent, 
looking  sombrely  into  the  distance.    Finally  he  said,  irrelevantly. 
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"See  that  yellow  strip  out  there  in  the  west?  It's  so  clear, 
almost  wet — like  whiskey."  He  moved  a  little  closer.  His 
voice,  though  low,  quivered  tensely,  almost  out  of  control.  "  Oh, 
I  wish  this  burg  wasn't  dry — I  got  t'  have  a  drink!  "  I  noticed 
that  all  the  softness  had  fled  from  the  eyes  and  a  hard,  desperate 
eagerness  lay  there  Instead.  His  hands  grasped  the  edge  of 
the  counter  so  hard  that  the  veins  stood  out  blue  and  snake- 
like in  the  ghastly  yellow  skin.  "  I  guess  I'm  all  in.  Bo,"  he- 
concluded,  and  as  I  saw  again  the  grey  face  I  believed  him. 

Lights  began  to  appear.  The  merry-go-round  blazed  with 
color  and  Its  unending  discord  seemed  to  beat  uselessly  against 
the  faint  line  of  darkness  that  hurled  the  jarring  tunes  back 
upon  us  derisively.  In  the  narrow  belt  of  light  the  crowd  moved 
restlessly,  after  Its  short  rest  at  meal  time.  The  older  men 
and  women  had  gone  home  with  the  children  and  only  the 
young  people  remained.  As  evening  grew,  they  threw  off  all 
restraint.  Groups  of  heavy-faced  farmer  boys  swaggered  past 
and  cried  out  familiarly  to  the  young  women  they  met.  These 
answered  back  as  roughly  and  usually  occasioned  a  roar  of 
laughter  by  their  sharply  personal  replies.  Then  liquor  began 
to  flow  from  some  unseen  source.  The  crowd  divided  Into 
groups,  all  anxious  for  a  fight.  Several  times  we  narrowly 
avoided  trouble  by  Frank's  seasoned  diplomacy.  Suddenly  I 
noticed  that  BUI  had  disappeared. 

After  an  hour  the  work  became  pressing.  On  all  sides,  the 
mob  clamored.  The  cool  night  air  became  warm  and  stifling. 
The  mixture  of  odors  struck  like  a  blow.  Above  the  general 
smell  of  hamburger  and  fruit,  rose  the  heavy  fumes  of  whiskey 
and  cheap  perfume. 

In  a  lull,  when  the  capricious  throng  had  ebbed  away,  I 
rested  against  the  counter  and  looked  up  through  the  leaves  Into 
the  night  sky.  How  strange  It  seemed  suddenly  to  feel  the 
peaceful  beauty  of  the  night,  with  the  twinkling  stars  shining 
so  silently  In  their  ebony  setting,  so  indifferent  and  untouched 
by  the  brutishness  raging  about  us.  As  the  wind  stirred  the 
leaves.  It  brought  the  cool  touch  of  fog,  gathered,  I  fancied, 
from  some  grassy  hollow  where  fireflies  burned  their  tiny  lan- 
terns of  green  and  yellow. 
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Immersed  In  pleasant  revery,  I  did  not  at  once  notice  Bill 
come  in  until  he  coughed.  He  leaned  upon  the  counter  beside 
me  and  looked  into  the  darkness.  His  eyes  shone  with  a  warm 
light  and  a  faint  color  touched  his  cheeks. 

"  Resting,  are  yuh?  "  he  asked  sociably,  turning  toward  me. 

His  breath  came  to  me  heavy  with  the  fumes  of  whiskey. 
We  stood  there  for  a  long  time.  I  was  too  tired  to  talk.  Bill 
seemed  to  indulge  in  pleasant  retrospection. 

"  Well,  Bill,"  I  spoke  lazily,  "  how  do  you  like  this  kind 
ofahfe?" 

His  expression  changed  swiftly.  ''  Rotten!  "  he  exclaimed, 
so  vehemently  that  I  was  startled. 

"  How  did  you  get  into  such  work,  then?  " 

He  settled  himself  more  firmly  against  an  empty  barrel.  '*  I 
started  when  I  was  a  kid,"  he  began,  in  his  low  monotone.  "  My 
folks  didn't  want  me  around  so  I  got  t'  work.  Found  a  job 
with  a  guy  that  sold  hot  dogs  on  circuit  fairs.  Afterwards,  I 
knocked  about,  but  I  liked  the  crowds  so  I  went  into  cahoots 
with  Dutch  Frank.  We  tried  skin  games  for  awhile,  but  the 
law  got  pretty  tight  so  we  started  a  hamburger  outfit."  He 
stopped.  We  were  silent  once  more.  The  crowd  had  slowly 
deserted  us  until  only  a  few  stragglers  walked  uneasily.  The 
night  had  crept  in  closer,  and  now,  as  its  silence  came  to  us,  the 
yellow  tawdriness  of  the  lights  seemed  incongruous  beside  the 
softer  darkness  of  nature.  I  looked  at  my  watch.  Eleven 
o'clock.     An  hour  more  before  the  lights  went  out. 

"  Tell  you  what."  Bill  had  evidently  been  thinking  back 
into  his  life.  "  I'm  goin'  to  cut  out  all  this  pretty  soon."  He 
came  closer  and  spoke  confidentially.  "  I  got  a  girl  up  to 
Peoria,  Illinois.  When  she  was  just  a  little  runt,  I  found  her 
on  the  streets,  about  half  froze.  Took  her  to  where  I  stayed 
and  fed  her  good.  Then,  when  me  'n  Frank  went  out  on  the 
circuits,  she  stayed  with  an  old  woman  who  took  care  of  her. 
Gee,  she  got  to  be  the  purtiest  little  kid  you  ever  seen.  The 
boys  laughed  at  me  and  says  I  was  an  old  fool,  but  I  tell  you 
they  was  pretty  nice  to  her  when  she  happened  around." 

He  fell  into  a  fit  of  retrospection. 

*'What  then?" 
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"  When  she  was  eighteen,  she  run  away.''  He  commenced 
abruptly.  "  It  just  about  busted  me  up,  I  guess.  I  started 
boozing  pretty  strong  then  and  one  night  I  got  the  D.  T.'s 
bad.  Then  she  come  back.  She  felt  so  mean  about  it  that  I 
didn't  say  anything.  I  couldn't  anyway — I  was  too  glad.  After 
that,  she  was  as  straight  as  a  string.  Went  to  church  too.  She 
always  wanted  me  to  quit  work  and  let  her  take  care  o'  me  but 
I  wouldn't  do  it.  And  then,  I  was  tryin'  to  cut  the  booze  first. 
So  I  went  ahead  with  Frank — but  I  guess  I'll  go  on  the  water- 
wagon  soon.  Say,"  he  lowered  his  voice  slightly,  '*  I  got  a 
letter  from  her  a  couple  o'  days  ago.  She  wrote  that  she  was 
goin'  t'  be  married  to  a  fine  young  fellow  and  that  they  was 
goin'  t'  run  a  little  truck  farm  just  outside  of  Peoria.  And  she 
says,  '  Dad,  we  got  it  all  fixed  up.  You  got  t'  throw  up  your 
work  and  come  and  live  with  us.  You're  goin'  t'  get  the  warm- 
est room  in  the  house — on  the  south  side.  Besides,  we  need 
you  to  take  care  of  the  chickens.'  What  do  you  know  about 
that  I  "  He  laughed  deep  in  his  throat.  "An  old  cuss  like 
me  feeding  chickens.  But  see  me  beat  it  to  that  little  farm  as 
soon  as  the  season's  over.  Can't  jump  my  contract  with  my 
partner,  y'  know." 

I  was  filled  with  a  peculiar  pity  for  the  old  man,  a  pity  mixed 
with  pleasure  in  his  good-fortune.  Surely  he  needed  the  care 
of  a  kind  daughter.  Out  there  on  the  farm,  wearing  faded  blue 
overalls,  surrounded  by  grunting  swine  and  bawling  calves — I 
smiled — Bill  would  certainly  look  out  of  place  there. 

Slowly,  as  the  place  became  deserted,  the  lights  winked  out, 
one  by  one,  until  our  stand  alone  stood  out  in  the  gloom.  Every- 
thing seemed  asleep.  I  walked  over  to  where  Frank  lay  dozing 
in  the  grass.  Happening  to  glance  behind  me,  I  caught  Bill 
hastily  removing  a  bottle  from  his  lips.  So  he  was  drinking 
again  I     Oh,  well,  let  him  go  to  the  devil  In  his  own  way. 

I  went  to  Frank  and  asked  if  I  might  retire  for  the  night. 

"  Sure,"  he  grunted  sleepily.  "  You'll  find  a  couple  of 
blankets  in  that  box  yonder.  You  can  lay  right  here  if  you 
ain't  afraid  of  sleepin'  on  the  ground." 

I  unfolded  the  blankets  and  had  hardly  touched  them  before 
oblivion  seized  my  senses.     From  this  sleep  I  was  wakened  by 
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a  kick  in  the  ribs.  "  Get  up !  "  Frank  was  yelling  at  me,  "  and 
beat  it  to  a  doctor." 

*' What's  the  matter?"  I  asked,  drowsily. 

"  Bill's  run  wild — half  crazy  with  booze." 

Grabbing  my  coat,  which  I  had  been  using  as  a  pillow,  1 
stumbled  out  into  the  darkness,  but  hesitated  as  an  awful  cry 
came  from  behind  me.  In  it  sounded  such  unutterable  fear  that 
I  stopped,  shivering. 

"  Float  along!  "  Frank's  voice  had  a  desperate  note  in  it. 
''  He's  workin'  into  a  fit  again." 

It  seemed  a  long  way  to  the  town,  and  my  shoes  were  soon 
soaked  with  dew  which  afterwards  caked  into  mud  as  I  struck 
the  grey,  dusty  wraith  of  road.  Even  then,  I  felt  the  com- 
fortable security  of  a  dry  road  in  the  cold,  wet  darkness  and 
appalling  silence  of  late  night.  By  rare  luck,  I  met  a  belated 
traveller  who  directed  me  to  the  doctor's  residence. 

After  I  had  pounded  on  the  door  until  my  knuckles  were 
raw,  the  doctor  finally  appeared.  When  I  stated  my  case,  he 
seemed  pleased  in  a  leisurely  way  at  the  strangeness  of  it  all. 

"Hurry,  please!  "  I  urged,  growing  angry.  He  seized  his 
case  and  I  could  hear  the  muffled  thudding  of  his  feet  behind 
me  in  the  dust  of  the  road. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  stand,  Frank  came  from  behind  a 
tree.     He  was  mopping  his  face  vigorously. 

"The  old  cuss's  crazy!"  he  groaned.  "Go  in  there  once 
,and  see." 

Inside  of  the  stand.  Bill  lay  on  the  blanket  that  I  had  vacated. 
His  eyes,  red  and  blood-shot,  glared  wildly  at  us.  Like  a  tired, 
beaten  dog,  he  whined  in  his  throat.  Then  he  began  to  mumble 
in  a  rising  voice  until  it  came  as  a  prolonged  scream.  "  Look!  " 
he  cried,  clutching  at  the  darkness  with  his  skinny  talons.     "  See, 

it's  tryin'  to  get  me.     You  devil 1  "     He  fought  madly  with 

some  invisible  horror.  His  face  twisted  into  awful  lines. 
Perspiration  glistened  on  his  forehead,  but  his  face  was  ashen 
pale.  He  lay  silent  for  a  moment,  sobbing.  Then,  without 
warning,  his  voice  rose  into  a  wild  scream  so  full  of  unfathomed 
terror  that  the  doctor  looked  fearfully  about  him  into  the  dark- 
ness.    I  felt  my  finger  nails  cutting  into  my  palms.     But  Bill 
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was  subsiding  and,  at  last,  lay  In  a  stupor.  The  doctor  bent 
over  him  for  a  few  moments  and  then  arose.  "  Delirium 
Tremens,"  he  announced,  with  a  gesture  of  helplessness.  Then 
he  added,  "  A  fool — such  a  fool."  Encouraged  by  seeing  that 
we  were  listening  respectfully  to  him,  he  swore  with  the  careful 
pride  of  a  man  who  knows  how  to  swear  virtuously. 

"  Pretty  bad,  Doc?  "  Frank  asked  mildly. 

"He's  got  a  weak  heart,"  answered  the  doctor  shortly; 
"  probably  he  won't  recover  from  this." 

I  suddenly  thought  of  the  pretty  girl  in  Peoria  who  was 
going  to  repay  Bill's  kindness  at  last — but  too  late.  For  her, 
too,  life  would  resolve  itself  into  darkness. 

"  Poor  little  kid,"  I  murmured,  " — and  poor  old  Bill." 

They  looked  at  me  questlonlngly,  so  I  told  them  about  the 
letter  Bill  had  received  from  his  adopted  daughter.  The  doctor 
stalked  about  in  great  sympathy.  Frank  seemed  unmoved.  I 
felt  a  hot  anger  against  him.     He  noted  this  and  grinned. 

"  So  he  told  you  that  story  too,  did  he?  "  Frank  spoke  in 
a  curious  tone.     "  He  always  does  that  when  he's  soused." 

"It  wasn't  true?"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Oh,  he  picked  up  a  fool  kid  from  the  streets  once  but  she 
ran  away  with  a  travelling  man.  When  BUI  Is  tight  with  booze, 
he's  got  it  all  fixed  up.     Poor  old  devil — she  never  come  back." 

We  were  silent  after  that.  The  far,  crystal-clear  notes  of 
the  whip-poor-will  came  to  us  faintly  like  the  Impersonal,  haunt- 
ing presence  of  the  night,  which  seemed  passively  to  behold  the 
tragedy  of  life,  sorrowing  at  it,  but  unable  to  help.  The  gloom 
deepened  about  us  and  slowly  the  lifeless  chill  of  grey  dawn 
wound  its  tenuous  fingers  about  us  as  we  sat  in  the  yellow  flare 
of  light,  stupidly  considering  the  futile  struggles  of  the  broken 
man  lying  in  our  midst. 

I  was  sick  with  the  heaviness  of  my  senses.  I  remembered 
the  Open  Road;  its  promise  of  freedom  had  led  to  this — the 
painted  lure  of  life  and  youth  was  but  the  mask  of  wanton 
death. 

And  in  the  east,  dawn  gathered  in  a  cloudless  sky  that 
promised  another  hot  day. 


ELEGY  IN   1915.   (B.H.W.) 

Harold  Monro 

I    CALL  you,  and  I  call  you.     Oh  come  home, 
You  lonely  creature.     Cursed  be  the  clown 
Who  plugged  you  with  that  lead,  and  knocked  you  down. 
Stand  up  again  and  laugh,  you  wandering  friend; 
Say,  as  you  would:     "  It's  just  a  little  hole; 
It  will  soon  mend." 
Walk  now  into  the  room.     Come !     Come  I     Come  I     Come  I 

Come !  we  will  laugh  together  all  the  night. 
(I  shall  have  poured  you  out  a  glass  or  two.) 
Sit  down.     Our  mutual  mirth  shall  reach  its  height 
When  we  remember  how  they  called  you  dead. 
And  I  shall  ask  you  how  it  felt,  and  you — 
*'  Oh  nothing.     Just  a  tumble.     Rather  hot. 
The  feeling  in  my  side;  and  then  my  head 
A  trifle  dizzy,  but  I'm  back  again. 
I  lay  there  rather  long,  and  I've  still  got. 
When  I  think  of  it,  just  a  little  pain." 

I  know  the  way  you  stumbled  .  .  .  Once  you  slid 

And  landed  on  your  side.     I  noticed  then 

A  trick  of  falling;  some  peculiar  glide — 

A  curious  movement,  not  like  other  men. 

But  did  your  mouth  drop  open?     Did  your  breath 

Hurt  you?     What  sort  of  feeling  quickly  came. 

When  you  discovered  that  it  might  be  death? 

And  what  will  happen  if  I  shout  your  name? 
Perhaps  you  may  be  there  behind  the  door, 
And  if  I  raise  my  voice  a  little  more. 
You'll  swing  it  open.     I  don't  know  how  thick 
The  black  partition  is  between  us  two. 
You  may  be  there,  there  almost,  coming  quick.  .  .  . 
Listen,  the  door-bell  rang  I     Perhaps  it's  you. 
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You're  in  the  room.     You're  sitting  in  that  chair. 
You  are  I  ...  I  will  go  down.     It  was  the  bell. 
You  may  be  waiting  at  the  door  as  well; 
And  what  a  shout  I'll  give  if  you  are  there  .  .  . 

They've  rigged  you  in  your  uniform  to-day; 
You  take  a  momentary  martial  stand, 
Then  step  inside  and  hold  me  out  your  hand, 
And  laugh  in  that  old  solitary  way. 

You  don't  know  why  you  did  it.    All  this  while 

You've  slaved  and  sweated.     Now  you're  very  strong, 

And  so  you  tell  me  with  a  knowing  smile: 

"  We're  off  to  Flanders  before  long." 

I  thought  you'd  come  back  with  an  ugly  hole 

Below  your  thigh. 

And  ask  for  sympathy  and  wander  lame; 

I  thought  you'd  be  the  same 

Grumbling  companion  without  self-control — 

I  never  thought  you'd  die. 

Now  let  us  both  forget  this  brief  affair; 

Let  us  begin  our  friendship  all  again. 

I'm  going  down  to  meet  you  on  the  stair. 

Walk  up.     Come!     Come!  for  I  can  see  you  plain. 

How  strange !     A  moment  I  did  think  you  dead. 

How  foolish  of  me ! 

Friend!  friend!    Are  you  dumb? 

Why  are  you  pale?     Why  do  you  hang  your  head? 

You  see  me?    Here's  my  hand.    Why  don't  you  come? 

Don't  make  me  angry.     You  are  there,  I  know. 

Is  not  my  house  your  house?    There  is  a  bed 

Upstairs.     You're  tired.     Lie  down;  you  must  come  home. 

Some  men  are  killed  .   .  .  not  you.     Be  as  you  were. 

And  yet — Somehow  it's   dark  down  all  the  stair. 

I'm  standing  at  the  door.     You  are  not  there. 


REMY  DE  GOURMONT'S  CRITICISM 
OF  MORALITY 

Robert  Allerton  Parker 

EMY  DE  GOURMONT  lived,  thought,  wrote  and 
passed  away  without  creating  more  than  a  ripple  of 
evanescent  attention  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Three 
or  four  obscure  lines  in  our  metropolitan  dailies  sufficed  to  an- 
nounce his  death  to  the  American  public.  English  and  American 
translators — with  possibly  two  exceptions — never  dreamed  it  ex- 
pedient to  present  his  works  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  reader.  The 
reputation  of  the  distinguished  founder  of  the  Mercure  de  France 
among  us  is  confined,  perhaps  not  without  reason,  to  that  of  poet, 
critic,  novelist,  philologist — a  second-hand  reputation,  nebulously 
and  invidiously  "  literary."  Remy  de  Gourmont  the  moralist — 
the  immoralist  if  you  prefer — never  passed  the  censorship  of  our 
translators.  This  was  not  due,  I  am  sure,  to  carelessness,  igno- 
rance, or  lack  of  judgment.  It  is  an  example  of  a  profound 
understanding  of  the  cultured  American  and  British  reader:  we 
prefer  our  "  ethics  "  not  in  the  form  of  high-powered  explo- 
sives, but  alloyed  with  religiosity  and  sentimentality,  and  pri- 
marily as  a  harmless  stimulant  to  the  emotion  of  righteousness. 

Yet  freedom  was  the  dynamic  idea  in  Remy  de  Gourmont's 
ethics,  as  it  is  in  ours.  He,  too,  was  a  lover  of  liberty.  But 
this  restless  analyst  of  ideas  was  not  content  to  accept  freedom 
as  a  mere  catchword;  he  was  the  exponent  of  freedom  in  every 
field  of  life.  His  whole  thought  might  be  termed  an  adventure 
in  freedom.  He  re-defined  and  re-created  liberty.  He  makes 
you  think  of  freedom  as  a  little  cultivated  oasis  in  the  vast 
desert  of  the  universe;  our  task,  as  was  his,  is  to  extend,  enlarge, 
protect  this  oasis.  Liberty,  moreover,  is  a  luxury — there  are  few 
to  taste  its  pleasures.  And  as  one  progresses  in  comprehension 
of  Remy  de  Gourmont's  ethics,  one  comes  to  see  with  him  that 
one  must  accept  the  principle  of  freedom  in  toto,  or  reject  it 
altogether.  Freedom  in  one  field  of  life  is  commingled  and  de- 
pendent upon  freedom  in  every  other  sphere.  Freedom  in  life  is 
the   essential  condition  to   freedom  of  thought.     We   must  be 
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free  "  even  to  play  with  fire."  Prudence  is  the  outgrowth  of 
human  conduct:  it  is  useless  to  impose  it  on  the  world. 

One  may  scent  danger  here.  But  de  Gourmont  continues  to 
juggle  his  intellectual  bombs,  tossing  them  one  after  the  other 
into  the  ancient  structure  of  Christian  morality.  Remind  him 
that  freedom  is  essentially  a  negative  idea,  that  his  thought  is 
not  "  constructive,"  and  you  would  receive  the  benignly  ironic 
reply  that  the  intelligence  is  primarily  an  excellent  implement  of 
negation:  one  cannot  build  palaces  with  pickaxes  and  torches.  It 
is  not  necessary — in  fact  it  is  fatal — to  substitute  new  beliefs  for 
old.  On  the  other  hand,  he  emphasized  the  sufficiency  and  the 
beauty  of  transmuting  accepted  truths  into  non-truths.  The  su- 
perior mission  of  criticism,  he  pointed  out,  was  not  merely  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  doubt,  as  Pierre  Bayle  claimed;  criticism  must 
go  even  further — it  must  destroy,  it  must  become  incendiary. 

It  may  strike  the  disciples  of  traditional  idealism  that  such 
an  interpretation  of  criticism — of  thought  itself — is  completely 
ignoble  and  absolutely  lacking  in  dignity.  If  so,  a  further  and 
greater  shock  is  in  store  for  them.  Remy  de  Gourmont  consid- 
ered thinking  a  sport — perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  human  sports. 
He  looked  upon  the  pleasures  of  thinking  with  Epicurean — 
not  to  say  Aristippean — eyes.  The  purpose  of  thought  is  not  to 
arrive  at  new  beliefs,  not  even  to  purge  old  ones  of  contradiction. 
With  Pascal  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  contradiction  was  not 
a  mark  of  false  thinking,  nor  the  lack  of  contradiction  a  mark 
of  truth.  He  made  an  art  of  scepticism.  The  exercise  of  the 
intelligence,  he  suggests,  instead  of  increasing  the  sum  of  human 
certainties,  decreases  it.  The  error  of  humanity — yet  perhaps 
not  an  error  at  all — lies  in  believing.  His  method  of  analyzing 
religious  belief  would  be  no  less  displeasing  to  the  professional 
agnostic  or  atheist  than  to  the  adherents  of  the  church;  possibly 
much  more  so.  Irreligion  is  itself  a  religion.  To  curse  or  to 
rail  at  religious  "  superstition  "  is  a  confession  of  one's  own 
sectarianism.  The  eternal  religion  is  a  matter  of  eternal  belief. 
Religion  is  a  form  of  therapeutics :  it  goes  further,  it  cures  more 
complex  ailments — with  more  na'i've  methods — than  modern 
medicine.  "  Religion  cures  that  vague  spiritual  inquietude  of 
simple  souls;  and  that  is  very  beautiful."     Belief  is  obedience. 
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Obedience  is  the  great  opiate.  No  opium  is  its  equal  in  produc- 
ing a  happy  slavery.  Before  the  supreme  irony  of  modern  sci- 
ence, all  religious  beliefs  are  the  same,  and  all  dogmas. 

Fear  not,  then,  the  subversive  influence  of  such  ironical  ethics, 
when  men  are  so  willing  to  believe,  especially  in  America,  in 
each  current  catchword  or  catch  phrase,  to  believe  with  such 
whole-souled  obedience.  An  entire  mythology  is  flourishing  un- 
der our  very  eyes,  Remy  de  Gourmont  said.  Those  who  are  busy 
preparing  and  publishing  dissertations  on  the  origins  of  gods  are 
unaware  of  the  new  saints  and  new  divinities  who  are  lurking  in 
the  shadows  of  the  present,  who  are  being  created  in  our  own 
image  to-day.  Those  who  have  driven  out  the  old  saints  and 
divinities  have  merely  made  room  for  new  ones.  Study  the  pres- 
ent; thus  you  shall  learn  the  past.  "  What  is  to-day  only  an  ele- 
mentary fact  of  psychology  was  nothing  more  mysterious  in 
earlier  centuries.  Men  have  not  yet  been  taught  to  live  in  the 
present:  indeed,  the  present  is  repugnant  to  them.  Some  turn 
toward  the  past;  others,  eternally  open-mouthed,  turn  toward 
the  future,  that  ironic  heaven.  Having  established  what  they 
choose  to  call  the  laws  of  history,  which  are,  in  brief,  nothing 
else  than  the  logical  co-ordination  of  their  wishes,  these  dream- 
ers solemnly  arrange  the  to-morrow  of  days  they  are  forgetting 
to  live.  As  though  there  were  a  future !  As  if  the  future  could 
be  seen  as  future,  as  if  life  ever  realized  itself  outside  of  the 
present,  of  the  very  moment  at  which  sensation  lets  us  know 
that  we  are  alive  I  '' 

The  Future — here  certainly  is  one  of  the  divinities  created 
during  the  past  century!  How  we  gallop  toward  it,  riding  the 
broomstick  hobbies  of  Socialism,  Science,  Eugenics,  Birth  Con- 
trol^ — frantic  Childe  Rolands!  Better,  advises  Remy  de  Gour- 
mont in  the  role  of  a  "  humble  passerby,"  try  to  fix  in  our  nerves 
the  sensation  of  a  fugitive  present.  Yet  there  is  slight  danger 
for  the  masses  to  embrace  the  immoral  doctrines  of  Epicurus, 
still  less  of  this  Aristippus  of  the  intellect.  The  masses  will 
always  be  mastered  by  those  who  promise  a  paradise.  De  Gour- 
mont commends  Nietzsche's  ideas  concerning  the  pedlers  of  para- 
dises. Selling  the  future  has  always  been  a  good  business — a 
noble  business  even — when  you  believe  in  it.    Yet  the  more  "  sci- 
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entific,"  the  more  plausible  these  Futures — these  Utopias — be- 
come, the  greater  Is  his  reaction  against  them.  With  Goethe  he 
laughs  at  efforts  to  create  a  happy  humanity  out  of  men  whose 
individual  happiness  has  first  been  eradicated. 

Freedom  is  the  animating  force  of  the  intelligence,  as  he 
points  out  In  Physique  de  F Amour.  There  are  two  character- 
istic sets  of  activity  In  human  conduct.  There  is  that  series  which 
tends  to  conserve  and  perpetuate  the  existing  condition  of  things, 
custom  and  habit,  to  which  we  are  subjected  In  most  of  our  acts. 
On  the  other  hand  there  Is  the  small  realm  of  freedom,  the 
limited  power  to  make  choices,  to  experiment  with  life.  The 
exercise  of  this  power  to  discriminate,  to  distinguish.  Is  that  of 
the  Intelligence.  Nothing  novel  In  this  view,  surely,  until  Remy 
de  Gourmont  applies  It  to  the  destruction  of  all  abstract  moral- 
ities, which  he  classifies  as  retrograde.  They  tend  to  create  men 
of  a  single  pattern.  Imitating  an  ancient  character.  "  Because 
a  carpenter  of  Judea  .  .  .  fled  from  women  or  wished  to  have 
them  only  as  servants,  people  have  come  to  look  upon  love  as  a 
crime;  and  because  he  lived  as  a  parasite,  that  money  Is  an  evil; 
and  because  he  was  of  humble  origin,  that  the  pride  of  race  and 
the  pride  of  family  is  ridiculous."  Looked  at  from  this  point 
of  view,  obedience  to  any  absolute  morality  is  an  ethical  malady. 
Virtue,  in  the  conventional  sense,  may  mean  moral  stagnation; 
vice  in  the  same  sense  may  indicate  vigorous  health  and  growth. 
Sacrifice  Is  the  most  repugnant  of  crimes.  Moral  anguish  is  a 
sign  of  degeneracy.  Conscience,  duty,  remorse— blots  on  the 
'scutcheon. 

The  dissolution  of  traditional  Christian  morality  was  started 
not  by  attacks  from  non-believers,  but  by  the  Jesuit  casuists  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  They  were  the  precursors,  according  to 
the  erudite  de  Gourmont,  of  the  modern  "  ethics  of  the  dust  " — 
the  new  experimental  morality  so  admirably  expounded  by  Pro- 
fessor Holt  in  The  Freudian  Wish  and  its  Place  in  Ethics. 
They  were  not  only  In  advance  of  their  own  century,  but  In  many 
respects  they  were  In  advance  of  ours.  Unconsciously  perhaps 
they  realized  that  there  must  be  as  many  moralities  as  there 
are  individuals,  or  at  least  groups  of  characters  and  tempera- 
ments.    The  Absolute  Is  fatal  to  health.     Traditional  morahty 
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may  be  reassuring  to  many;  but  undoubtedly  it  paralyzes  as  many 
more.  Perhaps  the  victims  of  virtue  outnumber  the  victims  of 
vice.  These  Jesuits,  Remy  de  Gourmont  informs  us,  recognized 
the  futility  of  preaching  an  inapplicable  morality.  The  human 
race  is  not  made  up  of  heroes;  and  besides,  heroes  create  their 
own  morality.  Escobar  and  his  fellow  casuists  represented,  with 
ail  their  faults  and  subterfuges — and  de  Gourmont  made  no  at- 
tempt to  minimize  the  latter — the  sanest  and  most  acceptable 
phase  of  Christianity.  They  tried  to  accommodate  its  blighting 
principles  to  the  necessities  of  life.  Antoine  Escobar,  Baltasar 
Graclan,  and  the  rest  defended  freedom  in  living,  "  the  essential 
condition  for  freedom  in  thinking,"  against  the  negative  virtues 
of  an  absolute  morality.  This  was  a  tremendous  contribution 
to  the  ethics  of  freedom. 

If  Remy  de  Gourmont's  English  and  American  critics  could 
understand  the  dominating  position  of  freedom  in  his  vision — 
both  of  life  and  of  thought — they  would  not  speak  in  such  a 
scandalized  and  disapproving  fashion  of  his  "  preoccupation  with 
Sex."  Love  is  the  very  heart  of  life,  according  to  Gourmont. 
And  to  understand  why  he  returns  always  to  this  theme  one  must 
reiterate  and  emphasize  the  one  truth  he  never  seemed  to  wish 
to  negate — that  the  restriction  of  freedom,  the  suppression  of 
liberty  in  one  sphere  of  human  activity  inevitably  reacts  upon 
the  liberty  in  every  other.  Instead  of  treating  sex  frivolously, 
his  most  eloquent  and  profound  pages  are  devoted  to  Love. 
He  attempted  to  divest  Love  of  the  theological  and  medical 
swaddling  clothes  into  which  it  has  been  swathed  and  bound  for 
centuries.  We  must  come  to  look  upon  Love  stih  specie'  aeterni- 
talis — as  though  Love's  golden  age  still  reigned.  He  wished 
men  and  women  to  reconquer  its  essence,  instead  of  stopping  at 
its  superficial  and  passing  aspects.  There  is  almost  nothing 
permanent  in  human  society,  he  wrote.  Everything  changes  and 
modifies — everything  except  the  relations  of  the  sexes.  Here 
we  come  upon  the  very  heart  of  life,  '^  Its  cause  and  its  end.  Inter- 
laced like  an  undecipherable  figure"  {un  chiffre  indechiffrahle) . 
Life  is  maintained  by  that  very  act  which  is  the  aim  of  life. 

How  then  can  we  look  upon  this  eternal  mystery  as  obscene, 
as  a  vice,  as  a  sin?     Remy  de  Gourmont  accepts  Love  reverently 
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and  completely.  To  attempt  to  regulate  Love,  to  pass  petty  laws 
making  it  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  honorable  or  dishonorable 
— here  is  the  real  danger.  Such  legislation  and  censorship  is 
bound  to  react  not  only  upon  our  bodies  but  upon  our  intelligence 
as  well.  Intellectual  freedom,  he  reiterates,  is  closely  bound  up 
with  the  freedom  of  sensation.  Literature,  art,  philosophy,  even 
science,  in  short  every  human  gesture  bespeaking  intelligence,  are 
inseparably  joined  with  feeling.  To  regain  the  golden  age  of 
Love — he  suggests  that  such  an  age  may  have  existed  in  Europe 
before  the  discovery  of  America,  which  he  intimates  was  not 
an  unqualified  blessing  for  Europeans — freedom  is  offered  as  the 
only  possible  path;  not  the  false  freedom  of  promiscuity,  nor 
that  slavery  which  masks  itself  as  "  free  love,"  but  individual 
freedom  to  experiment,  a  freedom  out  of  which  prudence  and  joy 
may  blossom.  Remy  de  Gourmont  never  ceased  to  pillory  those 
meddlers  who  insist  upon  tampering  with  an  expression  of  which 
they  know  nothing.  He  used  to  quote  Baudelaire's  subtle  warning 
against  those  who  wished  ^'  aux  choses  de  I' amour  meler  de 
Vhonnetete.'^ 

His  conception  of  Love,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  is  not 
for  the  Young  Girl.  But  then,  why  submit  to  the  Young  Girl? 
Remy  de  Gourmont  discusses  her  at  length.  He  reveals  her  as  a 
tyrant,  a  kittenish  corrupter  of  all  social  values,  a  poisoner  of 
true  literature  and  art.  She  stands  simpering  In  the  background, 
swaying  a  tremendously  disproportionate  power  over  artists  and 
thinkers.  She  must  be  "  protected  " :  therefore  those  huge  indus- 
tries for  the  production  of  vapid  plays  and  novels  have  arisen, 
while  the  productions  of  genius  have  been  suppressed.  De 
Gourmont  cites  the  prosecution  of  Flaubert's  Madame  Bovary 
as  the  classic  example;  Mile,  de  Maupin  was  really  the  expres- 
sion of  a  revolt  against  this  amorphous  creature,  and  such  revolts 
have  been  all  too  few.  But  on  the  other  hand,  our  critic  sug- 
gests, history  has  been  rewritten  for  her,  innumerable  master- 
pieces bowdlerized,  the  very  business  of  publishing  books  revo- 
lutionized. Remy  de  Gourmont  is  of  course  speaking  only  of 
conditions  in  France,  yet  one  is  not  without  a  vague  suspicion 
that  the  influence  of  the  Young  Girl  has  not  been  entirely  negli- 
gible In  the  United  States.     The  irony  of  her  power  lies  in  the 
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fact  that  this  social  type  is  distinctly  a  product  of  the  last  two 
centuries,  created  by  the  system  of  late  marriages — a  system  not 
without  financial  and  mercenary  aspects.  At  least  ten  years,  on 
an  average,  are  stolen  out  of  a  young  woman's  life,  certainly 
with  no  appreciable  benefit  to  herself  or  society;  usually  indeed, 
if  the  great  French  critic  is  right,  with  devastating  harm  to  both. 
His  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  education  of  the  Young  Girl 
is  novel  in  at  least  one  suggestion;  feminists,  or  any  one  who 
cares  to  look,  may  find  it  in  one  of  the  last  essays  of  Le  Chemin 
de  Velours. 

I  hope  that  it  is  now  evident  that  Remy  de  Gourmont's  Epi- 
cureanism is  not  to  be  lightly  cast  aside,  that  this  healthy  physio- 
logical egoism  is  not  without  aspects  of  deep  spirituality.  A  re- 
statement of  the  salient  ideas  of  this  brilliant  modern  thinker 
must  necessarily  strip  them  of  that  individuality  and  eloquent 
strength,  that  grace  and  fluidity,  given  them  by  his  style  and  his 
admirable  art.  Remy  de  Gourmont  did  not  merely  restate  the 
ideas  of  Nietzsche,  nor  is  his  egoism  a  reflection  of  that  of  Max 
Stirner.  There  is  no  anger  in  the  voice  of  Remy  de  Gourmont, 
but  there  is  a  calm  mastery  of  his  fact;  there  is  never  any  straining 
for  an  eiiect  or  for  a  conviction.  He  claimed  to  be  only  an 
amateur  in  thought,  a  humble  bystander;  nevertheless,  he  lived 
a  life  which  seems  to  justify  his  definition  of  egoism  and  of 
charity — for  charity  and  egoism,  he  maintained,  are  the  same 
thing;  the  only  true  charity  is  the  act  of  the  conscious  person  who 
lives  according  to  his  own  personality  and  according  to  the  rules 
of  his  subjective  and  individual  logic.  Such  a  person  gives  all 
that  he  has  and  all  that  he  is.  "  The  greatest  charity  is  thus  to 
live  and  to  consent  to  be  that  spot  of  yellow  or  lacquer  in  the 
field,  and  to  limit  one's  role  to  those  relations  that  one  nuance 
ought  to  have  with  other  nuances.  One  should  become  conscious 
of  the  color  of  one's  life,  of  its  movement;  one  should  maintain 
the  succession  of  life's  phenomena,  the  activity  of  one's  intelli- 
gence. In  this  manner  may  a  man  become  a  god,  his  own  God; 
and  once  having  become  his  own  God  he  may  attain  the  summit 
of  all  charity — which  is  the  love  of  one's  self  which  implies  the 
giving  of  one's  self.    To  love  is  to  give;  to  love  one's  self  is  to 
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give  one's  self.     Love  and  egoism  are  one,  the  ego  and  non-ego 
merge  in  this  experience,  this  consciousness  of  the  infinite." 

Sophistry?  Yes,  perhaps  Remy  de  Gourmont,  with  his  disso- 
ciation of  ideas,  his  campaign  against  hterature  of  the  rubber 
stamp,  his  amusing  spHtting  of  hairs — which  revealed  the  keen- 
ness of  his  intellect — was  in  fact  a  modern  Sophist.  But  he 
who  reads  his  dialogues,  his  essays,  his  A  Night  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg, for  their  content  no  less  than  their  form,  must  then 
accept  for  Remy  de  Gourmont  that  definition  of  the  Sophist  one 
may  find  in  one  of  the  Dialogues  of  Plato :  "  He  purges  the 
soul  from  beliefs  that  are  a  hindrance  to  knowledge,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  ignorance  which  consists  in  thinking  one  knows 
what  one  does  not  know."  Do  we  not  need  a  few  Sophists  of 
this  type  in  America? 


A 


"MORITURI  SALUTAMUS" 

WiLLARD  Huntington  Wright 

N  extraordinary  season  of  art  activities,  and  one  which 
in  many  ways  has  been  an  inspiration  and  a  revelation 
to  a  large  number  of  people,  was  brought  to  a  close 
by  the  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  The 
forces  of  the  "  majority  "  were  here  brought  together  in  one 
grand  saturnalia  of  sentimentality,  bad  craftsmanship,  incom- 
petent drawing  and  crude  insensitive  color.  For  ninety-one  years 
the  school  painters  have  thus  presented  us  annually  with  their 
inept  imitations,  their  pictorial  anecdotes,  their  photographic 
portraits,  their  pale  green  moonlights,  their  brown  cows  and  their 
great  expanses  of  flat  sky.  And  always  have  these  gentlemen 
and  ladies  rigidly  kept  a  half  century  behind  the  progress  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Not  one  of  them  has  been  aware  of 
the  possibilities  of  their  medium;  they  have  contented  them- 
selves with  the  methods  of  past  generations,  peacefully  blind 
to  all  the  manifestations  of  aesthetic  evolution.  Many  of  them 
have  made  large  reputations — some  even  for  boldness  and  au- 
dacity— as  a  result  of  the  insularity  and  ignorance  of  their  public. 
Unfortunately  these  painters  have  been  met  with  practically 
no  opposition.  The  critics,  reflecting  the  stupidities  of  the  lay- 
men, have  awarded  the  Academy  exposers  with  salvos  of  ap- 
plause. The  impact  of  untutored  opinion  has  forced  the  art 
journals  into  a  state  of  conservative  chlorosis;  and  there  has 
grown  up  round  our  annual  exhibition  of  academicians  a  kind  of 
reverence  and  sacred  awe,  until  now  any  word  of  adverse  criti- 
cism takes  on  an  air  of  blasphemy.  So  strong  has  this  super- 
stition grown,  so  great  a  respect  attaches  to  it,  so  firmly  im- 
planted is  it  in  the  public  mind,  that  any  effort  at  telling  the  truth 
about  the  pictures  of  this  exhibition  would  no  doubt  be  dis- 
missed as  the  outpourings  of  a  mind  entirely  incapable  of  reacting 
to  true  beauty.  And  yet,  knowing  this,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
registering  a  protest  against  the  worthlessness  of  the  canvases  of 
the  Academy  show.  I  have  seen  all  manner  of  academic  exhibi- 
tions in  Europe,  but  never  under  one   roof  have  I  beheld  so 
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large  a  number  of  inept  and  insignificant  efforts  as  are  to  be 
found  this  year  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 

The  great  majority  of  the  artisans  represented  are  struggling 
with  methods  which  were  perfected  and  laid  aside  before  the 
advent  of  Delacroix;  while  the  most  advanced  and  revolutionary 
of  the  painters  have  only  recently  come  to  know  of  that  strange 
and  heretical,  and  to  most  people  incomprehensible,  school  called 
Impressionism  which  astounded  the  world  before  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war !  Ah,  the  bravado  of  these  radicals  who  have  come 
abreast  of  Monet  and  Pissarro  I  What  stalwart  wills  they  must 
possess  to  place  highly-colored  draperies  behind  the  brown  and 
licked  faces  of  their  sitters,  thus  giving  their  work  that  "  mod- 
ern "  aspect  which  was  anathema  in  1848  I  To  understand  the 
full  import  of  their  iconoclasm  it  is  only  necessary  to  study  the 
environmental  pictures— pictures  which  could  bear  the  date  17 — 
without  suggesting  an  anachronism.  America's  reverence  for  the 
dead  and  buried  seems  ineradicable.  Our  painters  spend  their 
days  in  an  effort  to  make  viable  the  corpses  of  the  past:  the 
new  is  as  poison  to  our  systems.  In  the  Academy  exhibition 
we  find  the  sublimation  of  this  attitude,  bodied  forth  in  hundreds 
of  canvases,  not  one  of  which  has  added  anything  to  the  world 
of  art,  or  has  so  much  as  made  an  attempt  to  carry  forward  the 
banner  of  a  new  ideal.  Without  exception  the  painters  are  petty 
imitators,  content  with  doing  over  again,  in  a  vastly  inferior 
manner,  that  which  has  been  done  before.  You  may  look  in 
vain  for  the  slightest  evidence  of  originality,  for  the  most  rudi- 
mentary understanding  of  the  principles  on  which  all  great  art 
is  based,  for  even  that  superficial  mastery  of  the  craft  of  painting 
which  is  possessed  by  European  academicians. 

As  one  walks  through  these  three  rooms  of  meagre  and  inef- 
ficient exhibits,  trying  to  drag  one's  eyes  away  from  the  large 
wreath  of  immortels  which  the  jury  has  hung  on  one  wall  to 
indicate  the  undying  beauty  of  the  works  on  view,  there  is  no 
feeling  that  any  one  of  the  exhibitors  is  even  aware  of  the  true 
problems  of  aesthetics.  There  is  evidenced  no  intellectual  strug- 
gle, no  seeking  for  new  paths,  no  experimentation  in  means. 
The  only  problems  which  confront  these  complacent  artisans 
when  they  stand  before  their  easels  have  to  do  with  the  super- 
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ficlal  and  nugatory  aspects  of  painting.  Shall  they  place  a  crazy- 
quilt  or  merely  a  white  spread  on  the  bed  of  the  dying  child? 
Shall  flounders  or  trout  be  used  in  their  still-lives?  How  many 
gold-fish  shall  they  place  in  the  bowl?  Should  Indian  red  or 
merely  burnt  sienna  be  used  to  paint  their  cows?  Should  the 
stars,  with  which  they  dot  their  vast  expanse  of  dirty  blue  in 
the  masterpiece  of  Young  Love  Quaffing  from  the  Cup  of  Life, 
be  laid  on  with  pale  yellow  ochre  or  just  white?  .  .  . 

Such  are  the  agonizing  questions  which  torture  our  New 
World  Bouguereaus.  And  when,  at  last,  the  decision  is  made, 
what  is  the  result?  Nothing  more  important  than  an  unemo- 
tional reflection  of  what  we  have  seen  in  nature  thousands  of 
times  and  will  see  thousands  more.  I  have  never  understood 
why  men  and  women  seek  to  reproduce,  by  manual  execution, 
a  section  of  nature  which  is  free  to  every  one.  Surely  the  scene 
is  not  improved  upon,  for  these  copyists  know  naught  of  com- 
position or  color  harmony.  Not  one  of  them  in  the  present 
exhibition  has  approached  the  truth  or  beauty  of  a  good  photo- 
graph. And  the  portraits !  What  possible  branch  of  paralogy 
has  convinced  these  busy-bodies  that  their  paintings  of  persons 
possess  a  value  over  and  beyond  the  results  of  a  good  camera 
cleverly  manipulated?  Can  it  be  that  these  portraitists  still 
regard  the  tricks  of  distortion  in  the  old-fashioned  light  of  eso- 
teric trait-probing?  I  have  seen  photographs  by  Arnold  Genthe 
which,  both  as  likenesses  and  as  works  of  art,  are  superior  to 
any  paint  portrait  in  the  Academy  show.  Cezanne  made  por- 
traiture an  art.  But  Cezanne  cared  nothing  for  the  sitter.  He 
was  interested  in  the  picture  only  as  an  aesthetic  organization. 
But  the  academicians  will  not  know  of  Cezanne  and  his  deeper 
problems  for  many  years  to  come. 

Only  on  the  surface  do  the  exhibitors  in  the  present  show 
differ  from  one  another.  Their  individuality  goes  no  deeper  than 
technique.  They  are  splittings  of  the  same  hair.  Certain  of 
the  painters  apply  their  pigment  in  great  crude  lumps:  each  object 
in  the  picture  is  an  excuse  for  a  handful  of  palette  scrapings. 
Thus  is  a  reputation  for  strength  made.  Then  there  is  the 
scraped  half-figure,  half-portrait  arrangement  which  looks  dry 
and  hard  and  labored.     Such  pictures  are  often  abused  by  the 
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knife  to  give  them  the  effect  of  sincerity — that  ultimate  proof 
of  the  painters'  artistic  genuineness.  Again  we  have  the  "  flesh- 
that-sweats  "  contingent,  whose  delineations  are  all  swept  in  with 
wide  brushing,  carelessly,  nonchalantly,  to  give  the  impression 
of  great  mastery,  of  absolute  dominance  over  the  medium. 
These  men  paint  their  pictures  as  easily  as  the  layman  butters 
bread  in  summer.  Closely  allied  to  this  slap-dash  school  are 
those  powerful  creatures  who  ruggedly  outline  their  objects  in 
black:  They  would  have  the  awed  beholder  believe  that  they 
painted  stripped  to  the  waist,  a  bandana  about  their  heads,  a 
saber  clanking  against  their  sea-boots.  For  is  their  work  not 
labelled:  "  Here  is  strength,  brutal,  aggressive  strength  "?  Still 
again  there  is  the  school  of  pale  washed-out  pastel  colorists  who 
always  depict  small  dancing  figures  in  hazy  dells,  poetic  inter- 
pretations of  Washington  Square  Verlaines — a  call  to  lyric  intro- 
spection and  languid  day-dreaming. 

These,  however,  do  not  represent  all  the  different  tenden- 
cies, but  they  are  the  principal  ones  which  grace  the  walls  of 
most  academic  exhibitions.  Beneath  this  technical  surface  the 
pictures  are  not  dissimilar  as  to  aspiration  and  intent.  Seek  for 
differentiation  in  thought,  in  attitude,  or  in  problem;  and  you 
will  seek  in  vain.  Very  often  the  same  method  is  used  in  naming 
pictures.  Every  Academy  show  has  a  certain  number  of  canvases 
whose  titles  are  taken  from  some  obscure  object  hidden  in  the 
folds  of  a  dress  or  lost  in  the  haze  of  the  background.  Some- 
times the  subject  is  only  implied.  I  mention  this  fact  as  char- 
acteristic of  the  imitative  scholastic  mind.  In  the  present  show 
we  have  several  examples  of  this  titular  hide-and-seek:  for  In- 
stance, Olinsky's  Fire  Gods,  Lewis's  A  Rainy  Day,  Hildebrandt's 
The  Chinese  Fan,  Vinton's  Spring.  .  .  .  The  first  is  an  Indif- 
ferently contoured  woman  with  the  usual  hand  on  the  usual 
breast;  but  on  a  small  table  behind  her,  and  almost  lost  to  sight, 
is  what,  on  close  inspection,  might  be  recognized  as  a  Chinese 
idol.  The  second  represents  two  girls  at  table  (a  very  poor 
work,  although  I  believe  it  took  some  prize  or  other)  ;  no  win- 
dow, no  rain,  no  clouds.  The  "  fan  "  in  Hildebrandt's  picture 
Is  but  one  of  the  small  accessories.  The  Spring  canvas  shows  a 
woman   Indoors   toying   with   some   yellow   flowers!   .  .  .  Such 
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senile  childishness  Is  all  one  with  the  spirit  of  our  academicians. 
.  .  Then  there  Is  the  usual  number  of  such  time-worn  titles 
as  Gone  to  Earth,  Hills  of  the  Muses,  De  Profundis  (an  almost 
incredibly  bad  picture),  Veiled  in  Mist,  Nature's  Appeal,  and 
Truth  by  Kenyon  Cox,  an  Inept,  Incompetent  and  unconditionally 
ugly  affair,  judged  even  by  the  lowest  academic  standard — a 
second-hand  remnant  of  the  joyful  Lefebvre  and  Bouguereau 
days.  In  every  phase  of  the  exhibition  do  we  find  manifested 
the  somnolent,  imitative  mind  of  the  academician,  the  mind  which 
denies  progress  and  originality,  which  battles  desperately  against 
all  Individual  effort,  which  strives  to  hold  the  art  of  painting 
firmly  affixed  to  the  lesser  standards  of  a  defunct  past. 

Let  us  pass  hurriedly  through  the  list,  picking  here  and 
there,  taking  the  best  along  with  the  worst.  Palmer's  The  Arch- 
way is  a  wholly  negligible  and  uninteresting  wood-and-snow  scene 
whose  only  merit  is  that  it  might  serve  as  a  substitute  for  a  pho- 
tograph. Church's  The  Peacock  Girl  belongs  to  that  cult  of 
scraped,  thin  painting  which  was  so  much  In  vogue  in  academic 
London  of  eight  years  ago :  the  jury,  no  doubt,  have  their  rea- 
sons for  awarding  it  a  prize.  Jones's  An  October  Afternoon  is 
no  more  than  a  weak,  devitalized  Harpignies.  Bohm's  The 
Promenade  combines  an  English  inspiration  with  a  Germanic 
execution — a  hybrid  which  retains  the  worst  qualities  of  both  in- 
fluences. Groll's  Sunset  on  the  Desert  belongs  to  the  well-known 
paint  school  of  Southern  California,  with  a  dash  of  Turner. 
Gammell's  The  Precieuse  is  an  anaemic  offspring  of  Little  Dutch- 
men parentage.  Breckenridge's  Old  China  seeks  for  an  effect  by 
the  use  of  spuriously  colored  objects.  Brown's  The  Floe,  Adi- 
rondacks  is  a  flat  decoration  of  bilious  color.  Beal's  Rondout 
Creek  Indicates  that  Its  author  is  not  unaware  of  Monet.  Cox's 
Children  of  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Esq.  are  as  lifeless  as  rag 
dolls.  Caser's  American  Landscape  gives  evidence  of  that  paint- 
er's slight  feeling  for  decoration.  Wendt's  California  Coast 
Is  flat  and  Insensitive.  Thome's  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Holland  is 
little  better  than  the  tinted,  enlarged  photographs  to  be  seen  in 
the  windows  of  East  Side  family  photographic  galleries.  Eaton's 
Sentinel  Pines  represents  one  of  those  pure  green  effects  which, 
we  have  come  to  learn,  stand  for  moonlight.     Browne's  Life  of 
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the  Sea  might  possibly  have  found  Its  way  into  the  Salon  d'Au- 
tomne  of  ten  years  ago.  Deal's  View  from  Healy's,  by  the  most 
charitable  optimism,  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  fair  Illustration. 
Coffin's  December  Night  Is  a  large  expanse  of  flat,  muddy  blue 
dotted  with  white  specks.  Dufner's  Henrietta  Is  a  figure  piece, 
too  free  to  be  a  portrait  and  too  ungracious  to  be  a  picture. 

Chase's  Miss  Mary  contains  some  of  the  worst  color  It  would 
be  possible  to  set  down.  Any  change  whatever  In  this  picture's 
inharmonic  combinations  would  make  for  chromatic  Improve- 
ment. Bunce's  Evening,  Venice  resembles  a  hundred  other  repre- 
sentations of  Venice  water-way  scenes  which  every  one  has 
painted  from  Turner  to  Fournier :  the  acme  of  futility.  Trotta's 
Portrait  of  H.  Davis  represents  what  Is  perhaps  the  most  ama- 
teurish drawing  that  has  been  on  view  In  New  York  this  season. 
Eakins's  The  Spinner  stems  from  the  early,  dark-brown  Dutch 
Israels  Inspiration — a  type  of  painting  no  longer  audacious  even 
In  America.  Beckwith's  Fame  Is  our  old  cartoon  friend,  the 
wreathed  skull,  which  adorned  the  penny  postcards  years  ago 
and  was  set  upon  the  mantels  In  college  dormitories.  Such 
puerile  Ideas  no  doubt  pass  for  philosophical  art  in  the  san- 
hedrln  of  Fifty-seventh  Street.  Basing's  On  the  Loing  Intro- 
duces us  once  more  to  Corot.  Henry's  A  Village  Street  Is  a 
weak  Imitation  of  Melssonler.  Carlson's  Sylvan  Labyrinths  is  a 
clever  bit  of  wood  painting  In  a  field  where  Diaz  and  Rousseau 
led  the  way.  Turner's  Unwelcome  News  takes  us  back  to  the 
days  of  the  chromo,  the  hair-cloth  sofa,  the  waxed  flowers,  and 
the  wreath  of  wheat  behind  the  plush-framed  mirror.  This 
picture  Is  one  with  Grandpa's  Hat  and  Hunting  for  the  Lost 
Stitch.  Bellows's  The  Sawdust  Trail  Is  a  cleverly  and  super- 
ficially illustrated  colloquialism.  HIggins's  Bent  Forms  is  one 
of  the  best  pictures  In  the  exhibition,  merely  because  It  Is  simple 
and  unpretentious  and  has  been  felt  by  the  painter.  Betts's  Por- 
trait of  Ben  Foster  Is  another  attempt  to  imitate  Frans  Hals — - 
and  another  failure.  Smedley's  Portrait,  Miss  C.  B.  R.  Is  a 
thin,  commonplace  picture  of  a  woman  dodging  through  a  red 
curtain.     I  note  that  this  canvas  too  won  a  prize. 

Kendall's  Sphinx  brightens  the  atmosphere  of  the  show  with 
Its  unintended  humor.     It  represents  a  naked  "  flapper  "  sitting 
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over  a  skeleton,  and  is  no  doubt  Intended  to  be  savant  and  sym- 
bolic. Its  philosophic  significance  escaped  me,  but  not  the  poor- 
ness of  Its  execution.  When,  I  wonder,  is  painting  going  to 
rid  itself  of  shop-girl  literature?  More  literature  is  encountered 
in  Ballln's  allegorical  Cup  of  Life,  There  is  an  influence  of 
Titian  here,  although  Ballln  and  the  Renaissance  master  have 
nothing  in  common.  The  best  picture  in  the  exhibition  (not 
awarded  any  prize)  is  Parshall's  No  Man's  Land.  Judged  aca- 
demically— and  from  no  profounder  standpoint — this  is  a  well- 
done  and  solid  picture,  competent  and  well-felt.  Seyffert's  Nude 
is  a  second-rate  academic  figure,  painted  from  an  unusual  posi- 
tion in  order  to  attract  attention.  Turner's  Golden  Hours  is 
among  the  best  work  in  the  show,  demonstrating  that  women 
are  as  adept  at  the  minor  tricks  of  painting  as  are  the  men. 
The  picture  next  to  Golden  Hours  consists  of  a  number  of  nudes 
on  a  gilded  background.  They  are  little  drawings  which  the 
painter  evidently  fancied,  and  so  placed  them  all  haphazard  Into 
one  picture.  Church's  The  Dance  is  a  decoration  considerably 
inferior  to  the  pictures  on  the  walls  of  many  New  York  rotis- 
series.  Emmet's  Portrait  of  a  Child  again  Instances  woman's 
ability  to  carry  away  the  laurels  from  the  men  at  their  own  occu- 
pation. To  appreciate  fully  Pearson's  By  the  River  one  must 
be  an  ornithologist.  It  represents  four  birds,  one  perched  on 
a  limb;  and  its  only  value  would  lie  in  its  accuracy  of  transcrip- 
tion. I  will  therefore  leave  the  judgment  of  it  to  the  students 
of  natural  history. 

Mora's  Fantasy  of  Goya  is  a  silly,  inept  piece  of  painting 
which  makes  an  effort  to  Imitate  that  execrable  work  entitled 
Carpeau  which  disgraces  the  walls  of  the  Luxembourg  Gallery. 
Dunton's  The  War  Signal  is  but  an  echo  of  the  deceased  illus- 
trator. Remington.  Dufner,  in  Summer  Days,  achieves  a  light- 
ing consistency,  and  his  picture  Is  not  without  superficial  charm. 
Beal's  New  York  Freight  Yards  would  lose  greatly  beside 
Monet's  Gare  St.  Lazare.  Griffin's  Breton  Fishing  Village  is  an 
indifferent  example  of  the  lump-paint  school  of  strength.  Unless 
Carlsen  had  named  his  picture  Moonlight  On  a  Calm  Sea  I 
would  have  mistaken  It  for  a  late  afternoon  piece.  Evidently, 
however,  the  judges  are  better  meteorologists  than  I  am,  for 
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they  awarded  the  picture  a  prize.  Weir's  A  Follower  of  Grolier 
Is  a  brown,  heavy  and  cumbersome  drawing  of  a  painter  with  a 
lyric  talent,  trying  to  approach  Rembrandt  and  achieving  a  poor 
Imitation  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Lawson's  Pigeon  Coop  repre- 
sents the  usual  stringy  effect  by  this  metallic  Impressionist — an- 
other prize  picture.  Chase,  also  an  Impressionist,  shows  us  a 
stUl-lIfe,  Fish,  which  superficially  recalls  those  gay  days  of  1830. 
But  those  early  men  felt  their  subjects  and  achieved  solid  paint- 
ing, whereas  Chase  makes  a  husk  of  solidity  with  which  to  hood- 
wink the  eye.  The  emotions,  however,  are  not  deceived.  Mc- 
Lane's  Portrait  of  a  Little  Girl  Is  no  more  tactile  than  a  piece 
of  dough  despite  the  ''  powerful  "  slashing  manner  of  pigment 
application.  Lever's  Dawn  reveals  that  painter's  true  talent. 
It  Is  much  better  than  his  spuriously  "  modern  "  efforts  In  color 
— In  fact,  a  good  conscientious  academic  work  In  which  all  the 
rules  of  the  art  school  are  closely  adhered  to.  Walter's  Brother 
and  Sister  Is  only  a  piece  of  "  effect "  painting.  Haupt's  After- 
noon in  the  Garden  resembles  early  Friesekes  and  Millers. 
Frieseke's  The  Hammock  gives  us  one  of  the  pleasantest  effects 
In  the  exhibition.  Judge,  therefore,  the  rest  of  the  show  when 
so  thin  and  Inconsequential  a  painter  leads  the  way. 

Howe's  Lowlands,  Holland  Is  but  another  version  of  the 
familiar  and  ubiquitous  cow-scape  with  which  all  commercial  gal- 
leries are  stocked  for  the  Western  trade.  As  an  example  of 
Franzen's  originality  let  me  state  that  his  Portrait  reveals  the 
sitter  holding  his  eyeglasses  In  one  hand  and  an  open  book  In 
the  other.  Nelson's  Portrait  of  Mrs.  F.  D.  Bewley  Is  Irredeem- 
ably bad;  and  It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  Haupt's  Early  Morning 
was  not  done  by  a  first-year  Art  League  pupil.  Waugh's  The 
Blue  Cascade  can  best  be  described  as  a  weakened  Caro-Del- 
vallle.  Lie's  Winter  Afternoon  typifies  the  familiar  German 
snow  scene.  Saba's  The  Red  Kimono  Is  the  best  understood 
decorative  figure  In  the  show.  Nellson's  Portrait  of  Miss  M. 
manages  strangely  to  combine  Howard  Chandler  Christy  and 
Boldlnl.  Stale  English  academism  went  Into  the  making  of 
Crisp's  The  Strollers,  and  won  for  that  painter  a  prize.  Nle- 
meyer's  Procession  of  the  Fontaine  Blanche  would  seem  to  be 
an  aftermath  of  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  French  academicians 
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at  Knoedlers,  particularly  of  Luclen  Simon.  Eakins's  Portrait 
of  J.  Harry  Lewis  Is  competent  enough  work  of  the  common- 
place kind;  but  a  picture  like  Lascari's  Portrait  of  a  Lady  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it.  The  newspaper  reviewers  will  no 
doubt  mention  the  faraway  romantic  look  In  General  Chamber- 
lain's eyes  in  Sewell's  Portrait,  but,  as  a  work  of  art,  the  picture 
Is  wholly  indifferent.  Davey's  Man  and  Monkey  is  clever  and 
talented  in  a  popular  way,  but  has  no  deeper  qualities.  .  .  . 

There  we  have  a  representative  list  with  the  best  pictures 
Included!  Apart  from  these  already  mentioned  are  a  number  so 
positively  and  aggressively  worthless  that  no  criticism  can  touch 
them;  for  Instance,  such  pictures  as  Boston's  In  an  Old-Fash- 
ioned Gown,  Cornoyer's  Bryant  Park,  Winter,  Jones's  The  Old 
Seat,  Farndon's  December,  Wiggins's  A  Gleam  of  Sunlight, 
Gay's  October  Days,  Kline's  A  Bit  of  Old  Chartres,  Allen's  In 
the  Eye  of  the  Wind,  Beatty's  St.  Sulspice,  Lake  Geneva,  Smil- 
lie's  Some  Clouds  and  a  Frog  Pond,  Wiggins's  The  Fields  in 
November,  and  Ochtman's  Big  Warrior. 

But  even  judging  the  exhibition  by  the  best  work  shown,  It 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  It  Is  sterile  and  without  life.  One 
may  search  through  the  entire  display  without  finding  a  trace  of 
latent  originality,  an  evidence  of  any  preoccupation  with  the 
profound  problems  of  art,  an  Indication  that  the  painter  has 
progressed  beyond  the  hard  and  Ignorant  rules  of  the  primary 
schools  of  picture  making.  But  In  nearly  every  work  there 
is  a  striving  after  an  effect  of  some  sort — a  marshalling  of  all 
the  artisan's  little  tricks  to  produce  a  certain  surface,  a  flashing 
appeal,  or  a  spurious  charm  which  will  momentarily  attract. 
The  whole  show  Is  on  the  par  of  a  commodity  with  which  to 
supply  the  market  demand  for  worthless  wall  coverings.  Of 
those  men  who  have  chosen  painting  as  a  business  because  the 
trade  carries  certain  privileges,  a  fair  Income  and  a  little  prestige, 
I  have  nothing  to  say;  but  for  those  other  second-rate  men 
who  set  themselves  up  as  authorities  on  aesthetic  questions,  who 
pose  in  the  public  eye  as  great  artists  and  fight  down  all  worthy 
modern   effort,   one   can  have  only  contempt. 

Of  late  years,  during  the  great  struggle  of  the  younger  men 
to  bring  back  Into  an  effete  and  decadent  art  those  elements 
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which  make  for  the  enduring  quality  of  all  living  work,  we 
have  heard  much  from  these  conventional  Imitators  In  America, 
France  and  England.  They  have  raised  frantic  appeals  against 
the  newer  efforts,  and  have  loudly  bade  us  return  to  the  good, 
the  old,  the  traditional,  the  classic  view  of  beauty,  in  order  that 
"  art "  might  be  saved  from  the  corrupting  Influences  of  mo- 
dernity. And  at  the  same  time  these  men  who  are  eternally  warn- 
ing us  against  letting  go  of  the  old  forms  are  constantly  giving 
us  such  exhibitions  as  the  Academy  show — exhibitions  wherein 
there  is  not  one  quality  that  their  beloved  old  masters  consid- 
ered of  the  slightest  importance.  The  old  masters  deserve  the 
name  simply  because,  before  they  were  allowed  to  paint,  they 
had  mastered  the  elements  of  their  art;  they  understood  the 
fundamental  principles  of  aesthetic  creation.  But  the  modern 
decriers  of  the  new  work  have  never  understood,  even  remotely, 
what  those  living  elements  were. 

Kenyon  Cox  is  the  epitome  of  this  Ignorance.  He  fights  the 
modern  men  and  argues  for  the  old;  yet  he  Is  as  innocent  of  the 
true  merits  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  A  careful  examination 
of  his  writings  fails  to  reveal  a  single  trace  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  ancient  men  whose  work  he  acclaims.  His  painting, 
too,  speaks  eloquently  of  his  ignorance  of  the  older  art.  His 
own  gods  would  be  the  first  to  ridicule  and  scorn  his  jejune 
efforts  in  paint.  Like  the  majority  of  his  fellow  academicians, 
he  mistakes  the  aspects  of  a  painting  for  its  basic  worth. 

For  example,  the  school  man  argues  that,  because  the  older 
men  used  the  object  in  nature  to  express  their  ideas  in  paint, 
representation  was  the  sum  total  of  their  knowledge.  Obviously 
this  is  an  absurd  fallacy.  The  first  lesson  which  had  to  be  learned 
by  the  painters  of  old  dealt  with  composition.  But  composi- 
tion, in  its  true  sense,  is  never  seen  in  an  Academy  show.  The 
older  men  were  also  taught,  through  example  and  years  of  ex- 
periment, certain  simple  color  harmonies.  But  the  modern  acad- 
emician thinks  that  all  color,  if  sufficiently  muddled  and  neutral- 
ized. Is  harmonious,  and  that  no  two  or  three  pure  colors  can 
possibly  harmonize.  The  drawing  of  the  older  men  was  a 
question  of  sensitivity — a  realization  and  experiencing  of  the 
form  of  the  object  before  them,  regardless  of  its  exact  photo- 
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graphic  delineations.  But  the  modern  school  man,  by  means  of 
tricks,  constructs  what  he  calls  a  good  body.  True,  his  draw- 
ing reminds  us  of  a  body,  but  there  Its  worth  ends.  The  reali- 
zation of  aesthetic  form  has  never  penetrated  the  academician's 
consciousness.  He  actually  believes  to  this  day  that  his  method 
of  drawing  requires  talent!  An  education  such  as  our  own 
academicians  possess,  completed  In  a  few  years  like  a  course 
In  book-binding,  would  have  been  beneath  the  contempt  of  paint- 
ers of  that  day  when  art  was  looked  upon  as  a  serious  pursuit 
and  one  worthy  of  a  great  man's  devotion  through  life. 

Such  qualities  as  harmonic  color  relations,  form  which  is 
felt  tactilly,  and  Interrelated  and  complex  organizations,  the 
modern  academician  has  left  for  the  younger  men  of  new  tenden- 
cies to  explore.  And  these  new  men  have  attacked  the  problems 
with  joy,  even  fanaticism,  which  Is  above  praise.  The  progress 
they  have  made  in  the  last  century  Is  evidence  of  what  a  pro- 
found reverence  for  art  In  the  soul  of  the  artist  can  accom- 
plish In  a  short  time.  They  have  revived  composition  In  Its 
highest  form,  and  In  some  instances  have  carried  it  further 
than  the  men  of  antiquity.  To-day,  thanks  to  these  unspeakable 
young  moderns,  the  problems  of  color  are  more  clarified,  more 
rationalized  and  used  for  higher  aesthetic  achievement  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world.  That  the  study  of  these  ele- 
ments should  have  led  many  painters  astray  is  only  natural. 
Not  all  those  pioneers  who  go  forth  in  quest  of  a  new  world 
come  back  with  their  hands  laden  with  treasure.  Some  of  them 
who  are  not  worthy  come  back  poorer  than  before.  Others  do 
not  come  back  at  all.  But  of  the  number  that  set  forth  in  the 
face  of  sneers,  sarcasm,  ridicule  and  scoffing  admonitions,  many 
have  opened  up  new  fields,  discovered  new  secrets,  brought  back 
knowledge  that  the  satisfied  trader  in  art,  sitting  comfortably  at 
his  easel  in  a  kindergarten  of  painting,  will  never  comprehend 
in  a  lifetime. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  anathema  that  Pissarro  and  his  school 
called  down  upon  themselves.  Now  even  those  same  academi- 
cians who  railed  against  the  Impressionists  make  use  of  their 
methods.  Impressionism  has  permeated  even  the  most  stubborn 
talent  of  the  American  schools  to-day,  just  as  It  did  in  the  schools 
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of  France  fifteen  years  ago.  To-day  Cubism,  another  modern 
phase  of  painting  which  has  done  great  good  in  more  ways 
than  one,  has  served  its  purpose — it  is  beginning  to  be  felt  even 
in  the  Salon  des  Artistes  Frangaisf  When,  I  wonder,  will  it 
reach  America?  And  see  how  the  color  in  painting  has  bright- 
ened all  over  the  world  since  Cezanne,  Gauguin  and  Matisse 
came  to  drive  the  murky  shadows  from  our  great  plastic  method 
of  pleasure  I 

The  era  is  moving  forward,  and  it  has  started  a  wave  which 
is  slowly,  but  with  a  force  irresistible,  engulfing  the  mental 
attitudes  of  our  traditionalists.  It  is  useless  for  them  to  strug- 
gle and  cry  out.  Their  voices  can  scarcely  be  heard  in  the 
joyous  rebirth  which  is  to  give  art  a  newer  and  greater  lease 
of  life,  and  which  will  change  radically  all  forms  of  art  in  its 
train.  We  have  seen  what  this  spirit  of  penetration  and  desire 
for  precision  and  profound  knowledge  has  already  done  in  music 
and  poetry.  It  has  reached  even  to  advertising  mediums,  title 
pages  and  posters.  It  has  led  to  reconstructions  and  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  the  dance  along  classic  lines.  Like  all  rebirths, 
It  harks  back  to  the  best  classic  periods,  takes  from  them  what 
Is  greatest,  analyzes  their  spirit,  and  with  the  knowledge  thus 
garnered  is  Inspired  to  create  new  forms.  What  Isadora  Dun- 
can is  doing  with  the  dance,  the  young  painters  are  doing  with 
composition.  In  all  their  best  art  one  feels  the  struggle  to  domi- 
nate the  old  and  to  add  something  to  It  which  the  old  over- 
looked. I  have  called  Cezanne  the  artist  who  bridged  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  the  Renaissance;  and  he  stands  as  a  great 
example  of  the  true  modern  who  uses  new  methods  and  builds 
on  old  foundations.  Furthermore,  he  was  the  road  over  which 
the  men  who  have  brought  Cubism,  Fauvism  and  Synchromism 
into  being  have  gone  back  to  solve  anew  the  problems  that 
were  so  well  known  in  the  days  of  Leonardo  and  Michelangelo. 

The  great  fallacy  of  the  academicians  is  that  they  mistake 
the  painting  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  Roman  copies  of 
Greek  sculpture  for  the  classic  periods,  and  base  their  argu- 
ments on  these  periods  alone.  They  seem  never  to  have  studied 
intelligently  the  great  works  of  the  old  masters.  They  see  in 
them  only  pretty  faces  and  "  atmosphere  "  and  correct  school 
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drawing.  In  short,  they  see  In  them  the  same  unimportant  quali- 
ties that  the  worst  decadents  of  all  great  periods  saw,  and  are 
content  to  be  inspired  by  these  second-rate  works  instead  of 
going  direct  to  nature.  The  academicians  are  the  true  decadents. 
When  they  achieve  the  likeness  of  a  sitter,  paint  a  silk  dress 
so  that  it  shines  and  glints,  copy  a  landscape  to  resemble  some 
old  nineteenth-century  so-called  master  or  to  resemble  an  amal- 
gamation of  several  old  masters,  they  are  satisfied  with  the  effect. 

Decadence  is  the  inability  to  create  new  tissue ;  and  there  is 
not  one  picture  in  the  present  exhibition  which  has  not  been  done 
infinitely  better  by  some  long  departed  painter.  There  is  no 
new  tissue  here — only  inferior  rehabilitations  of  men  dead  and 
buried.  Yet,  these  modern  academicians  call  the  new  men  "  de- 
cadents " — the  new  men  who  are  adding  each  day  some  vital 
concept  to  painting!  And  the  public  and  the  critics,  kneeling 
reverently  beside  the  sunken  corpse,  echo,  parrot-like,  the  ap- 
pellation. The  truth  is,  however,  that  those  very  qualities  in 
painting  which  the  academician  pretends  to  revere  and  defend 
are  the  animating  factors  in  the  art  of  the  moderns;  and  it  is 
the  moderns,  and  not  the  academicians,  who  have  adhered  to 
the  great  principles  of  ancient  painting. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  life  of  the  academicians  was  a  tran- 
quil and  self-righteous  stretch  of  lazy  imitation,  incompetent 
craftsmanship  and  large  monetary  returns.  To-day  they  divide 
their  time  between  working  and  declaiming  against  this  "  crazy 
stuff  '*  which,  did  they  know  it,  comes  very  much  nearer  the 
classic  ideal  they  pretend  to  value  so  highly  than  do  their  own 
works.  But  now  their  returns  are  less:  their  sitters  are  more 
critical;  and  many  men,  seeing  the  honors  and  usufructs  which 
go  with  this  easy  existence,  have  sprung  up  to  share  in  the  profits. 
Consequently  the  school  men  are  eternally  complaining  and 
drivelling  about  the  decay  of  art  appreciation.  But  far  from 
art  appreciation  decreasing,  it  is  becoming  more  intelligent  and 
widespread.  For  every  person,  who  through  reading  or  per- 
sonal contact  has  come  to  admire  the  spirit  of  the  newer  men, 
some  academician  loses  a  client  and  goes  under.  If  the  decadent 
imitators  will  not  heed  the  writing  on  the  wall  and  mend  their 
ways,  they  will  be  engulfed. 


BUSINESS  vs.  SOCIALISM 

Charles  Ferguson 

IN  a  recent  Issue  The  New  York  Call,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  influential  socialist  newspaper  in  the  country, 
prints  on  its  editorial  page  a  two-column  article  under  the 
''display"  heading:  "The  Riddle  of  the  Socialist  Universe." 
The  writer  is  Mr.  Joshua  Wanhope,  a  socialist  of  marked  lucid- 
ity, who  is,  I  understand,  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Call, 

The  purpose  of  the  article  is  to  show  that  the  socialist  move- 
ment in  the  United  States,  as  in  Europe,  has  been  forced  by 
events  into  a  position  of  self-contradiction,  from  which  it  must 
extricate  itself  at  short  order,  on  peril  of  Intellectual  bankruptcy 
and  political  collapse.  This  emergency  has  been  precipitated  by 
the  ''  preparedness  "  movement. 

The  socialist  party  is  a  peace  party — absolute.  Only  a  few 
months  ago,  by  a  referendum  vote  running  more  than  fourteen 
to  one,  it  amended  its  constitution  to  read:  "Any  member  of 
the  socialist  party  elected  to  an  office  who  shall  in  any  way  vote 
to  appropriate  moneys  for  military  and  naval  purposes  or  war, 
shall  be  expelled  from  the  party." 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  it  Is  orthodox  socialist  doctrine,  as 
everybody  knows,  that  the  capitalistic  system  as  it  exists  in 
Europe  and  America  commits  the  business-world  to  an  inter- 
national belligerency  that  necessarily  tends  toward  war.  Of 
course  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  hope  of  socialists  every- 
where has  been  that  their  movement  of  universal  pacification 
would  out-run  the  belligerency  of  business,  and  that  socialists 
would  arrive  at  the  high  places  of  power  in  time  to  forestall  a 
general  military  mobilization. 

So  long  as  socialists  were  able  to  entertain  such  a  hope,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  necessary  contradiction  between  the  two  articles 
of  the  socialist  creed.  They  could,  with  a  good  conscience  and 
without  prejudice  to  patriotism,  go  on  saying  in  one  breath, 
first,  that  capitalism  makes  war,  and  second,  that  socialists  must 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  fighting.  But  now  that  hope 
has  been  cancelled  out  in  Europe.    And  In  the  United  States  also 
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it  seems  to  have  departed  from  the  minds  of  intelligent  social- 
ists, such  as  Mr.  Wanhope.  Since  American  socialists,  like  their 
confreres  in  Germany,  France  and  England,  have  no  notion  of 
separating  their  party  from  their  country,  they  are  now  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  staggering  contradiction. 

How  now  can  they  say  that  capitalism  is  drawing  their  coun- 
try swiftly  toward  violent  collision  with  foreign  states — and  say 
also  that  they  will  do  nothing  to  defend  her?  That  is  an  im- 
possible position.  When  the  menace  of  war  stood  far  off,  it 
was  possible  to  declare  that  socialism  was  a  sufficient  shield  to 
ward  away  the  danger.  But  now  the  danger  is  near.  Socialists 
are  driven  to  confess  that  the  socialist  shield  is  not  yet  ready, 
nor  will  it  be  soon.  It  will  take  much  time.  And  the  peril 
will  not  wait.  Socialists  like  Mr.  Wanhope  are  brave  and 
honest  enough  to  admit  that  they  are  bewildered. 

Shall  they  recant  their  pacific  doctrine  and  turn  in  to  help 
the  country  arm,  as  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Russell  advises?  At 
that  price  they  can  purchase  the  right  to  say:  "We  told  you 
so.  We  were  the  first  to  warn  the  world  of  the  danger  of 
universal  shipwreck,  and  of  the  need  to  be  prepared." 

Shall  they  on  the  contrary  hold  fast  to  the  gospel  of  peace, 
renouncing  their  seemingly  proved  and  seasoned  theory  of  the 
war-ward  drift  of  modern  business? 

Or  is  there  some  tertlum  quid,  some  high  Hegelian  synthesis 
that  can  lift  them  out  of  their  dilemma  ? 

The  case  is  exigent.  There  is  no  time  to  lose.  Mr.  Wan- 
hope hangs  out  his  signal  of  magnanimous  distress.  There  is 
no  unmanly  flinching,  nor  any  false  shame.  He  declares  that 
the  present  position  of  the  socialist  party  "  cannot  stand  the 
test  of  reality,"  and  that  if  no  better  position  can  be  found  the 
party  will  "  have  to  acknowledge  a  stale-mate,  and  acknowledge 
that  the  Gordian  knot  cannot  be  cut  by  us."  Again  he  says: 
"  Who  can  formulate  a  solution  .  .  .  that  is  practicable,  a  posi- 
tion that  can  be  reasonably  and  consistently  maintained?  He 
will  be  the  master-mind  of  the  socialist  movement  of  America — 
nay,  of  the  world." 

As  an  outsider,  ineligible  to  that  great  award,  I  venture  to 
offer  a  few  well-considered  aids  to  reflection,  which  if  rightly 
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used  may  have  power  in  them  to  save  what  is  true  and  social 
in  socialism. 

I  submit  the  following  propositions: 

In  all  countries  that  derive  their  ostensible  governments 
from  the  ballot-box,  the  modern  business  system  is  the  pre- 
dominant force  in  politics.  I  mean  of  course  the  system  based 
on  capital,  credit,  contract  and  corporate  organization,  in  and 
through  which  nearly  everybody  nowadays  does  his  day's  work 
and  makes  his  living.  And  the  point  is  that  the  working-order 
has  become  much  stronger  than  the  voting-order. 

The  sufficient  reason  why  this  business-system  has  not  been 
voted  out  of  existence  by  socialists,  is  that  it  has  always  been 
able  to  identify  its  interests  with  the  short-run  interests  of  a 
majority  of  the  voters.  In  the  nature  of  things  this  must  con- 
tinue to  be  the  case.  There  is  no  prospect  that  majorities  will 
anywhere,  or  at  any  time  in  the  near  future,  acquire  spiritual  or 
economic  strength  enough  to  sacrifice,  by  one  tremendous  act  of 
social  vision  and  valor,  the  bird  in  the  hand  for  the  two  in  the 
bush.  The  worse  the  system,  the  harder  it  is  for  the  mass  of 
the  people  to  take  any  sweeping  political  action  against  it.  The 
development,  within  the  last  two  or  three  generations,  of  this 
delicate,  powerful  and  all-comprehensive  working-organization 
has  about  it  a  kind  of  fatality  or  finality  that  must  be  faced. 
The  vain  attempt  to  vote  the  business-system  out  of  existence 
ought  to  be  given  up. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  under  a  military  autocracy,  the 
fact  remains  that  in  democratic  countries  the  existing  organiza- 
tion of  industry  and  commerce — or  something  like  it — is  going 
to  continue  for  an  indefinite  period  to  attach  to  itself  the  fortunes 
of  a  majority,  and  is  going  to  control  the  government.  Social- 
ism, so  far  as  it  undertakes  to  overrule  the  business-system  by 
the  massing  of  votes,  is  indeed  something  less  than  a  stale-mate. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  social- 
ism— its  insistence  upon  the  socializing  of  the  economic  process 
and  the  abolition  of  privilege — must  be  given  up.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  spirit  or  purpose  will,  I  am  confident,  escape  from  its 
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present  bafflement  and  bewilderment,  on  the  day  that  socialists 
quit  trying  to  vote  the  business-system  out. 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  make  terms  with  reality.  Socialists 
should  accept  the  inexpugnable  fact  that  the  fortunes  of  the 
majority  are  bound  up  in  the  business  system — and  they  should 
undertake  to  socialize  the  system.  There  is  really  nothing  else 
to  do,  since  the  working-organization  has  so  completely  con- 
quered and  subjugated  the  voting-organization. 

Socialists  are  right  in  saying  that,  as  it  stands,  the  business- 
system  is  belligerent  and  commits  the  nations  to  war.  They 
are  wrong  if  they  persist  in  saying  that  the  system  cannot  be 
reformed  and  made  social,  or  if  they  fail  to  perceive  that  its 
present  belligerent  and  unsocial  character  violates  its  own  con- 
stitution. The  fact  is  that  the  business-system  must  be  regarded 
as  unbusinesslike,  unscientific  and  self-contradictory — until  it 
ceases  to  be  belligerent  and  becomes  the  agency  of  a  com- 
munity-of-interest,  crossing  class-lines  and  political  frontiers. 

Thus  Mr.  Wanhope's  riddle,  and  its  solution,  narrows  down 
to  this:  By  what  strategy  of  revival  and  reform  may  the  social- 
ists hope  to  restore  our  belligerent  business-system  to  its  "  con- 
stitution of  peace  "  ?  If  such  a  programme  can  be  framed, 
socialists  can  go  on  saying  that  the  actual  tendency  of  the  busi- 
ness-system is  warward;  but  that  they  are  all  for  peace,  and 
are  determined  to  turn  the  tendency  the  other  way.  Thus  so- 
cialism can  be  saved  from  the  maw  of  the  sphinx.  And  the 
intellectual  integrity  of  socialists  will  be  vindicated. 

In  considering  such  a  programme,  first  let  it  be  observed 
that  a  working-system  accepted  by  most  men  as  a  thing  of  nat- 
ural justice,  but  which  does  in  fact  breed  war  between  classes 
and  nations,  must  have  in  it  some  hidden  spring  of  perversity 
that  needs  a  searching  eye  to  see.  The  presumption  is  raised 
that  the  system  may  be  all  right  in  its  ground-plan,  hut  is  not 
working  normally.  And  that,  I  submit,  will  turn  out  to  be  the 
acknowledged  fact. 

The  ground-plan  of  the  business-system  is  not  being  carried 
out.  The  warward  drift  is  a  suicidal  tendency  that  runs  coun- 
ter to   the   constitutional  principles   of  industry   and  trade,   as 
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understood  and  approved  by  honest  men.  Certainly  most  peo- 
ple cannot  see  that  the  system  as  it  stands  is  framed  to  harbor 
privilege.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  them  to  be  an  admirable 
scheme  for  releasing  the  productive  forces  of  society,  and  giv- 
ing to  each  man  place  and  promotion  according  to  his  power 
to  "  dehver  the  goods."  Thus  the  rectification  of  the  system 
will  simply  bring  to  reality  a  state  of  affairs  that  the  mass  of 
casual  and  unobservant  men  suppose  actually  to  exist. 

It  will  then  be  discovered  that  this  modern  social  order  of 
capital,  credit,  contract  and  corporations — compared  with  the 
various  imperial,  parliamentary  and  feudalistic  systems  of  so- 
cial coordination  and  control — is  the  only  form  so  far  known  to 
history  that  is  absolutely  unamenable  to  privilege.  You  can 
put  privilege  into  any  of  the  more  ancient  forms  of  social-control 
without  destroying  them ;  they  may  last  comfortably  enough  for 
centuries.  But  you  cannot  put  privilege  into  the  modern  busi- 
ness-system without  throwing  it  into  convulsions — commercial 
panics  of  increasing  violence  and  exhaustion,  bitter  class-strug- 
gles, ferocious  foreign  wars.  The  modern  business-system,  when 
infected  with  monopoly,  loses  its  natural  shape  and  poise,  and 
can  find  no  stable  footing.  In  a  vain  effort  to  recover  its  equi- 
librium it  strives  forward  through  misfortune  to  disaster,  and 
cannot  rest  until  it  has  involved  the  whole  world  in  unparalleled 
calamity. 

The  war-ward  tendency  of  business  is  a  violent  distemper — 
like  that  of  a  Texan  steer  that  has  eaten  the  locoweed.  The 
socialists,  who  were  first  to  discover  this  tendency,  should  also 
have  been  first  to  see  that  the  belligerency  of  the  business-system 
is  not  constitutional  to  it — that  it  is  a  disease,  a  curable  disease. 
Rightly  considered,  it  is  a  compliment  to  any  human  institution 
that  it  goes  mad  when  you  put  privilege  into  it. 

So  the  programme  of  social  recuperation  must  find  the  most 
vital  organ  of  business  and  propose  a  regime  of  health  for  it. 
Socialists  have  generally  failed  to  locate  this  most  vital  organ 
because  they  have  thought  about  the  social  disease  in  terms 
that  are  more  than  fifty  years  behind  the  times.  Thus  in  brand- 
ing the  bad  thing  as  "  capitalism  "  they  have  wholly  missed  the 
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point.  It  is  not  capitalism  that  is  the  matter  with  us.  The 
evil  is  not  in  private  initiative,  private  property  in  tools,  or 
personal  and  non-official  control  of  great  industries.  The  truth 
is  that  the  capitalist,  as  ruler  of  society,  is  almost  as  archaic 
as  the  landlord.  No  longer  as  the  mere  owner  of  land  or  of 
tools  may  one  reach  the  place  of  highest  power.  The  sovereignty 
of  modern  business  lies  in  the  control  of  industry  and  commerce 
through  the  administration  of  credit. 

They  who  have  power  to  give  or  withhold  financial  power, 
in  whose  hands  it  is  to  decide  what  wheels  shall  turn  and  what 
wheels  shall  not  turn,  and  who  are  able  to  give  every  man  his 
rating  In  the  market-place — they  are  the  masters  of  politics; 
and  by  our  default  of  social  sense  for  the  ordering  of  social 
processes,  they  are  the  rulers  of  the  modern  world.  These 
private  administrators  of  social  credit  can  bring  to  naught  the 
most  excellent  social  arrangements.  It  is  In  their  power,  for 
example,  to  take  the  tools  away  from  millionaire  tool-owners. 
And  such  a  thing  as  the  "  single  tax  "  need  not  cause  them  a 
qualm,  since  they  alone  could  pay  the  rents  and  dispose  of  the 
public  revenues. 

Imagine  a  state — say  the  state  of  California — in  which  land- 
lordism had  ceased  to  exist  through  the  public  appropriation 
of  all  "  economic  "  rents,  in  accordance  with  the  Henry  George 
formula.  Then  imagine  the  abolishment  of  all  capitalism  also, 
by  "  act  of  God,"  some  greater  San  Francisco  fire  and  earth- 
quake that  had  swept  away  the  whole  material  equipment  of 
productive  enterprise  throughout  the  state.  Society  would  then 
be  thrown  back  upon  its  immaterial  equipment — upon  the  com- 
plex of  creative  capabilities,  of  technical  and  scientific  talents, 
which  is  the  historical  heritage  of  the  people  of  the  state  of 
California.  Let  It  be  noted  that  these  "  incorporeal  heredita- 
ments " — this  Immaterial  equipment — Is  the  quintessence  of  all 
economic  and  political  power.  It  is  the  stuff  out  of  which  all 
material  wealth  is  made.  And  the  power  to  put  the  immaterial 
equipment  of  a  people  in  array — or  in  disarray — is  the  ultimate 
definition  of  social  authority. 

In  the  case  supposed,  therefore,  the  Immaterial   equipment 
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would  be  sufficient  for  the  restoration  of  the  apparatus  of  civili- 
zation— food,  clothes,  housing,  the  means  of  transportation  and 
so  on.  The  practical  question  would  be.  How  is  this  equipment 
to  be  composed  and  assembled?  Individuals  in  isolation  could 
do  next  to  nothing  toward  restoring  the  apparatus  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  problem  would  be  to  effect  the  social  correlations 
necessary  for  the  re-creation  of  ranches,  mines,  mills,  etc. 

Now  as  things  stand  in  the  mentality  and  habit  of  the  United 
States,  our  devastated  California  could  re-establish  its  necessary 
correlations  in  only  one  way.    Let  us  see  what  that  way  would  be : 

Capitalists — i.  e.,  the  owners  of  tools  and  productive  ma- 
terials—would have  nothing  to  say  about  it;  for  there  would 
be  no  tools  and  materials,  and  consequently  no  such  ownership, 
and  no  capitalists.  Landlords  would  be  out  of  the  reckoning 
also — ^by  grace  of  Henry  George. 

Does  anybody  suppose,  therefore,  that  Californian  society 
would  start  fresh  and  free,  that  it  would  be  delivered  from 
old  habitual  task-masters  and  from  the  yoke  of  privilege?  Is 
there  any  likelihood  that  its  farmers,  mechanics,  chemists,  ar- 
tists, engineers  and  industrial  organizers  would  conspire  to- 
gether in  local  communities,  saying  to  one  another:  We  have 
in  our  own  minds  and  bodies  the  immaterial  equipment  of  civili- 
zation, out  of  which  a  new  and  sufficient  material  equipment  can 
be  created  in  a  year,  or  two  or  three.  If  at  first  we  need  corn 
or  clothes  and  a  shovel  or  two — or  even  a  gang-plough  or  a  min- 
ing plant — such  things  can  be  got  from  our  neighbors  to  the 
Eastward,  on  the  security  of  these  same  incorporeal  values  which 
are  the  basis  of  all  wealth.  Let  us  establish  new  credit-centres, 
for  the  administration  of  a  rousing  finance  that  shall  put  every 
man  on  his  mettle,  and  really  make  things  move.  Let  all  of  us 
back  the  notes  of  each  one  of  us — in  proportion  to  his  delivery 
of  the  goods. 

That  would  be  a  business-like  arrangement  and  a  sensible 
thing  to  do.  But  who  that  has  observed  and  reflected  upon  the 
tortuous  mentality  of  modern  business  communities,  can  suppose 
that  anything  so  business-like  and  sensible  would  actually  be 
done?  No,  it  may  be  said  with  confidence  that  in  such  a  case 
as  that  supposed  it  would  hardly  occur  to  the  business-communi- 
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ties  of  California  to  Improvise  banks  or  credit-centres  devoted 
frankly  to  the  production  of  goods.  The  reason  Is  that  Cali- 
fornlans,  like  other  Americans,  are  accustomed  to  do  business 
from  credit-centres  that  are  operated  in  the  interest  of  a  creditor- 
class.  And  the  idea  of  working  a  bank  for  the  building  of  a 
town  or  the  raising  of  the  living-standard  would  be  regarded 
as  '^  very  fine  for  the  millennium,"  but  for  present  and  practical 
purposes,  altogether  visionary. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  in  all  matters  relating  to  large-scale 
production  and  distribution  of  goods,  our  modes  of  action  and 
habits  of  thought  have  been  adjusted  to  an  impersonal  and 
complicated  custom  of  peonage.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
conceive  of  an  economic  enterprise  as  being  Instituted  by  others 
than  the  people  to  whom  the  community  owes  money,  or  as 
being  prosecuted  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  increase  of 
the  community's  debt  to  such  people.  Thus  our  unfortunate 
Californlans  must  not  be  expected  to  understand  that  all  the 
intrinsic  powers  of  modern  finance  are  lodged  in  their  own 
bodies.  Their  mechanics,  engineers  and  industrial  organizers 
have  not  acquired  the  habit  of  getting  together  on  their  own 
account  for  financial  purposes.  They  lie  under  the  general  per- 
suasion that  finance  begins  with  having  a  lot  of  money,  and  ends 
in  an  Inscrutable  mystery  that  no  layman  should  hope  to  fathom. 
Therefore  the  thing  that  the  Californlans  would  actually  do  in 
the  face  of  their  emergency,  is  this: 

They  would  resort  to  certain  leisurely  and  sedentary  persons 
called  bankers — persons  generally  quite  unapt  and  uninterested 
In  the  out-door  processes  whereby  the  earth  Is  subdued  and  cities 
built,  and  skilled  only  in  the  processes  whereby  the  claims  of 
creditors  are  fastened  upon  the  apparatus  of  civilization.  These 
persons,  acting  as  curators  and  trustees  of  the  creditor-class, 
would  have  in  their  strong-boxes  certificates  of  indebtedness 
against  society  at  large.  Or  if  the  documents  had  been  lost 
their  substance  would  persist  In  memory,  and  could  be  proved 
in  court.  It  Is  upon  these  debt-certificates  and  the  memory  of 
claims  against  tools  and  materials  that  had  ceased  to  exist,  that 
the  new  fabric  of  Callfornlan  civilization  would  be  constituted. 
Yes,  it  is  true.     So  far  as  any  reconstructive  operations  on  a 
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considerable  scale  were  concerned,  the  ranchers,  mechanics,  engi- 
neers and  industrial  organizers  would  twirl  their  fingers  and 
kick  their  heels  in  bewilderment — until  the  trustees  of  their  cred- 
itors  should  say:     Go  on. 

So  now — having  effected  for  our  Californians  this  dubious 
deliverance  from  their  imaginary  plight — let  us  return  to  the 
riddle  of  the  socialists  with  a  fresh  affirmation  of  the  truth  that 
neither  the  landlord  nor  the  capitalist  is  ruler  of  the  modern 
world,  that  the  working  organization  or  business-system  is  the 
predominant  force  In  modern  politics  and  that  the  most  vital 
function  of  business  is  finance — the  administration  of  credit. 
My  point  is  that  socialists  have  a  jighting-chance  to  stop  the  war- 
ward  tendency  of  business,  by  fuoving  for  the  socialization  of 
finance  and  the  abolishment  of  the  hampering  and  destructive 
peonage  that  is  the  central  absurdity  of  the  existing  social  order. 

The  class-struggle  Is  not  due  to  free  competition  in  indus- 
try or  to  the  principle  of  private  enterprise;  it  is  due  to  private 
appropriation  of  the  most  public  of  all  social  offices — the  admin- 
istration of  credit. 

A  study  of  the  mechanism  of  modern  banking  should  yield 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  now-a-days  banks  control  commerce 
as  well  as  credit,  since  the  bank  by  its  discount  arrangements 
virtually  buys  the  goods  from  the  seller  and  sells  them  to  the 
buyer.  The  marketing  of  goods  is  Indeed  part  of  the  credit- 
process.  The  monopoly  of  credit  and  the  monopoly  of  com- 
merce are  one  and  the  same  thing.  Consequently  the  socializa- 
tion of  credit  must  include  the  social  control  of  the  market.  We 
arrive  therefore  at  the  conclusion  that  the  programme  of  a 
regenerated  socialism  should  be  the  emancipation  of  personal 
enterprise  in  all  the  avenues  of  production,  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  social  centres  of  credit,  for  the  control  of 
commerce  and  finance. 

The  class-antagonism  rises  wholly  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
voltage  of  enterprise  Is  abnormally  low  even  in  times  of  "  pros- 
perity." The  volume  of  enterprise  is  not  sufficient  to  absorb 
more  than  a  fraction  of  the  working-forces  of  society.  The 
existence  of  an  unemployed  class  must  perforce  reduce  the  whole 
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body  of  wage-workers  to  a  condition  of  servile  dependence,  miti- 
gated by  labor-organization  and  perpetual  class-war.  The  social 
problem  is  to  he  solved  by  raising  up  in  every  community  a 
social  institution  of  credit  and  commerce,  strong  enough  to  check 
and  cancel  out  the  struggle  for  wage-lowering  and  price-raising 
power,  and  to  turn  the  whole  volume  of  social  energy  into  an 
intense  rivalry  and  competition  for  value-producing  power. 

The  rise  of  the  modern  credit  system  has  so  unsettled  and 
fluidized  the  one-time  solid  estates  of  landlord,  capitalist  and 
money-lender,  that  a  great  social  change  releasing  the  fettered 
hands  of  the  producers  of  real  values,  can  now  be  accomplished 
with  astonishing  swiftness  and  ease.  Indeed,  as  a  civilized  man, 
concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  order  and  social  continuity, 
one  might  hesitate  to  explain  to  a  restless  public  the  simplicity 
of  the  method  whereby  financial  control  may  be  made  to  change 
hands — were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  only  men  of  valor  and 
worth  can  possibly  turn  the  trick. 

The  modern  business-system  is  a  social  order  that  works  so 
close  to  chemistry  and  physics  and  the  elemental  laws  of  human 
nature  that  the  leverage  of  its  control  in  every  community 
gravitates  to  the  strongest  group  that  stands  ready  to  receive  it. 
If  in  the  United  States  to-day  this  control  is  generally  exercised 
by  groups  of  men  whose  strength  is  mercantile  and  mercenary 
rather  than  social  and  scientific,  it  is  because  such  men  are  most 
representative  of  the  actual  American  public,  and  because  the 
men  of  social  and  scientific  ability  are  not  yet  grouped.  In  any 
community  that  can  develop  a  social  centre  devoted  to  the  prac- 
tical arts  and  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  living,  the  power 
of  finance  and  the  control  of  business  can  be  made  to  pass,  in 
a  matter  of  months  or  weeks,  out  of  the  hands  of  manipulators 
and  promoters,  and  into  the  hands  that  are  fitter  to  receive 
it.  Such  a  transition  is  now  being  accomplished  on  a  large 
scale  in  Europe,  in  all  the  countries  that  have  been  taught  by 
war  the  social  feebleness  and  futility  of  plutocratic  finance. 

If  socialists  are  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  transplace- 
ment  of  the  credit-centre,  they  must  of  course  become  more 
social.  They  must  stop  fighting  for  a  class  and  must  fight  for 
society.    They  must  set  up  a  militant  standard  of  art  and  science 
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— the  standard  of  the  university  and  the  public  school — and 
must  rally  to  it  all  the  people  of  every  class  who  want  to  do 
better  work  as  well  as  get  better  pay,  and  who  are  able  to  take 
a  direct  emotional  interest  in  civilization. 

But  there  are  socialists  that  will  say:  All  that  is  too  fine 
for  the  facts.  The  unsocial  forces  press  too  hard.  The  battle 
for  life  on  the  part  of  the  oppressed  and  disinherited  is  too 
fierce.  Labor  cannot  stand  for  civilization  and  better  workman- 
ship until  the  exploiters  yield  ground.  As  things  stand  there  is 
no  elbow-room  for  social  service  and  science. 

Well,  let  it  be  granted  then  that  the  fight  for  the  life  of  labor 
is  as  hard  as  the  fight  now  waged  by  Germany  or  France.  Yet 
these  manage  to  clear  a  space  for  civilization — behind  the  lines. 
The  socialists  in  America  can  do  so.  It  is  a  matter  of  strategy 
and  discipline. 

Thus  the  strategy  of  the  fight  for  a  social  socialism  may 
require  that  socialists  give  a  part  of  their  energy  to  the  backing 
up  of  organized  labor.  The  labor  movement,  with  its  grim 
struggle  for  living-wages  and  a  little  chance  to  think,  may  be 
considered  as  a  battle-line,  holding  the  frontier  of  the  new  demo- 
cratic society.  But  behind  that  cordon  there  should  he  free 
spaces  worth  fighting  for — a  fair  land  with  green  fields,  and  the 
rising  towers  of  the  capital  of  a  new  country  that  can  he  loved. 

If  the  socialists  would  set  their  hands  to  the  building  of 
that  city,  they  would  escape  from  the  devouring  sphinx.  They 
would  not  even  be  stale-mated. 
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FOR  JUNE   1916 
THE  ANTI  GERMAN  HATE 

Max  Eastman 

WHEN  there  Is  a  fight  on,  everyone  has  an  enemy.    Our 
Instinctive  pugnacity  Is  so  strong.     Neutrality  may  be 
possible  to  a  few  highly  concentrated  cerebrums,  but 
to  the  general  nervous  system  of  mankind  It  Is  simply  an  alien 
condition.     We  were  foredoomed  to  take  sides. 

I  have  been  asking  myself  why  we  all  took  sides  against 
Germany.  I  have  been  reading  Germany's  brief  in  praise  and 
defence  of  herself,*  trying  to  see  how  preposterous  our  ogre- 
stories  and  our  hatred  must  appear  to  those  millions  of  gentle 
people  like  us  who  think  of  themselves  as  Germany.  And  then, 
to  keep  a  true  balance,  I  read  England's  book  of  self-praise,  too : 
her  literary  indictment  of  Germany.f  And  the  result  of  these 
readings,  and  of  a  little  exercise  In  sympathetic  imagination,  was 
the  opinion  that  our  vast  antagonism  against  Germany,  though 
natural.  Is  not  rationally  justified.  We  were  full  of  the  war-time 
hate,  and  the  causes  which  happened  to  direct  that  hate  against 
Germany  were  in  a  large  sense  accidental. 


GUILT   AND    INNOCENCE 

The  first  thing  that  directed  our  feeling  against  Germany 
was  the  conduct  of  her  government  after  the  war-threat  arose. 

*  Modern  Oermanij  in  Relation  to  the  Great  War,  by  various  German  writers. 
Translated  by  William  Wallace  Whitelock,  Ph.D.    62i  pages.    Mitchell  Kennerley. 

t  Ordeal  by  Battle,  by  F.  S.  Oliver.  Macmillan.  By  far  the  most  able  and 
interesting  book  on  the  war  that  has  come  from  England. 
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No  one  knows  much  about  this.  Those  in  a  position  to 
know  are  emotionally  Incapable  of  knowledge.  But  most  of 
us  who  are  capable,  have  acquired  a  distinct  impression 
that  Germany  was  ready  to  fight,  and  England  aching  to 
avoid  it,  from  the  first  note  of  trouble.  France  too  wished 
to  avoid  fighting.  And  Russia  seemed  to  try,  although  we  have 
no  certainty  that  she  did  not,  as  Berlin  asserts,  threaten  with 
her  mobilization  first.  I  think  the  wisest  Germans  admit,  how- 
ever, that  Germany  was  more  ready  to  fight  than  the  others. 
Only  they  do  not  stop  with  the  admission;  they  proceed  to  tell 
us  why.  And  after  they  have  told  us,  if  we  listen  with  a  liberal 
mind,  we  find  ourselves  acquiring  a  reasonable  human  sympathy 
toward  their  government  without  blinking  the  official  reports 
of  its  diplomatic  conduct. 

The  opinion  this  conduct  gave  rise  to  In  America  was  that 
Germany,  or  her  ruling  classes  at  least,  had  *'  a  chip  on  their 
shoulders."  I  think  this  is  false  to  their  mood.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  anybody,*  who  Is  not  subject  to  the  anti-German  obses- 
sion, can  long  continue  in  that  belief.  Granted  that  their  ruling- 
class  is  predominantly  feudal — the  war  they  would  wage  and 
that  would  be  waged  against  them  was  not  feudal,  and  they 
knew  that.  No  German  prince  had  anything  personal  to  gain 
in  the  devastation  of  Europe.  It  was  loss  from  the  begin- 
ning. And  little  as  I  esteem  the  conduct  of  human  beings  when 
they  are  in  a  position  of  supreme  power,  I  am  not  able  to  Im- 
agine that  the  whole  dominant  class  In  Germany  was  inflated 
with  a  Pan-German  military  megalomania,  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  could  not  conceive  a  world-war  to  be  something  of  the  gen- 
eral hell  It  Is.  No,  the  responsible  people  In  Germany,  the 
people  with  national  cares  on  them,  were  not  in  the  mood  of  the 
chip  on  your  shoulder.  That  is  a  part  of  our  phantasm.  Their 
mood  was  that  they  were  at  bay. 

A  military  nation  diplomatically  at  bay,  is  what  responsi- 
ble Germany  conceived  herself  to  be  in  the  period  preceding 
the  war.  That  is  why  she  was  so  well  prepared;  that  is  why 
she  was  so  touchy  and  unresponsive  to  Minister  Grey's  over- 
tures. Her  *'  pugnacity  centres  "  were  inflamed,  not  as  one  who 
struts  the  fence,  but  as  one  who  sees  or  conceives  herself  to  be 
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surrounded.  We  can  not  say  to  what  extent  she  was  justified 
In  this,  for  we  know  next  to  nothing  about  European  diplomacy 
— next  to  the  nothing  the  diplomats  know.  But  we  are  able  to 
be  sure  that  this  was  her  mood. 

Germany  contributed  the  larger  share  of  the  Immediate 
causes  of  war.  But  who  contributed  the  larger  share  of  the  re- 
mote causes,  the  diplomatic  conditions  which  brought  Germany 
Into  that  state  of  pugnacity?  Is  not  this  an  Important  question? 
And  yet  the  great  book  of  British  justification,  Ordeal  By  Bat- 
tle, falls  altogether  to  apprehend  the  existence  of  such  a  ques- 
tion. It  merely  assumes  that  the  policies  English  nationalism 
was  compelled  to  adopt  for  Its  own  glory,  were  and  are  and 
always  will  be,  not  right  Indeed  or  wrong,  but  simply  unques- 
tionable. Upon  the  argument  of  that  book  alone,  what  It  as- 
sumes and  what  It  so  calmly  falls  to  say,  we  might  almost  base 
the  assertion  that  It  Is  the  British  government  that  contributed 
the  larger  share  of  remote  causes,  of  diplomatic  conditions,  to 
the  engendering  of  a  world  war. 

All  nations  have  their  stereotyped  egotisms :  we,  our  Monroe 
Doctrine — an  astounding  piece  of  sophomoric  cheek;  England, 
her  "  Mistress  of  the  Seas  "  tradition,  which  but  for  its  age 
and  origin  In  a  state  of  actual  fact,  would  appear — what  It  Is — 
a  monumental  swagger.  Spain  made  the  same  swagger  in  her 
time,  and  Holland  In  hers.  France  too  had  her  precocious 
dementia,  her  vision  of  forcing  down  the  throats  of  Europe  the 
one  true  and  only  liberty  of  man — under  an  emperor  I  But  all 
nations  fall  from  these  grandiose  attitudes,  and  all  recover. 
England  will  have  to  recover  from  hers.  And  we,  for  our  health 
and  safety,  will  allow  that  Monroe  Doctrine  to  grow  up  into 
an  equal  Union  of  the  American  Republics.  Germany  too  has 
some  delusions  to  renounce — delusions  of  spirituality  and  su- 
perior brains  I  think. 

But  the  point  here  Is  that  this  old,  preposterous,  self-asser- 
tion of  England's  seemed  as  preposterous  to  Germany  as  It 
really  Is,  because  Germany  came  on  the  scene  late  as  a  nation, 
and  she  was  not  accustomed  to  it.  Germany  ventured  to  assert 
the  equal  importance  of  her  own  grandiosity,  not  only  in  Euro- 
pean politics,  which  were  getting  old-fashioned,  but  in  world- 
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politics,  which  seemed  to  be  the  politics  of  the  future;  and  this 
not  unreasonable  assertion  England  met  with  suave,  self-right- 
eous, self-contented  inflexible  persistence  in  her  old  established 
purpose  and  habit.  Her  policy  of  remaining  commander  of 
the  seas,  and  commander  of  the  world,  and  of  holding  at  any 
cost  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  involved  the  strengthening 
of  France  and  Russia,  and  her  alliance  with  them,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  Germany.  This  therefore  was  the  general  tenor  of  her 
foreign  policy. 

All  of  which  I  learn  from  a  British  book — a  book  which 
establishes  in  an  absolutely  convincing  manner  the  guilt  of  Ger- 
many and  the  innocence  of  England,  because  it  never  allows  the 
preposterous  assumptions  of  British  diplomacy  to  become  a  sub- 
ject of  question.  Perhaps  no  British  statesman  ever  said  that 
Germany  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  an  equal  power  in  the 
world  with  England,  whether  she  naturally  would  become  so 
or  not.  But  what  British  statesman  ever  failed  to  feel  it?  The 
newly  asserted  equality  of  Germany,  against  the  traditionally 
assumed  superiority  of  England,  is  what  gave  rise  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  more  than  usual  megalomania  in  the  German 
foreign  policy.  And  the  suave  and  self-righteous  blow  England 
directed  against  the  equal  status  of  Germany  among  world  pow- 
ers in  the  Agadir  incident,  was,  as  much  as  any  act  of  any  nation 
at  any  time,  a  cause  of  the  present  war.  That  is  what  is  meant 
by  the  statement  that  while  Germany  supplied  most  of  the  im- 
mediate causation,  England  supplied  most  of  the  remote.  Both 
their  megalomanias  were  extreme  enough  to  generate  war.  And 
though  our  superficial  indignation  inevitably  arose  against  the 
one  we  saw  strike  the  first  blow,  there  was  no  durable  reason 
in  that  for  directing  the  volume  of  our  hatred  against  Germany. 

II 

BELGIUM 

Her  manner  of  initiating  war  was  the  second  cause  that 
turned  us  against  Germany.  She  invaded  France  on  a  plea  that 
Russia  was  invading  her.     And  to  the  general  American  public 
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this  appeared  altogether  monstrous.  Her  violation  of  Belgian 
neutrality  only  completed  the  Impression  this  had  already  given 
of  wanton  aggression.  We  saw  Germany  suddenly  convulsed, 
and  laying  about  her  In  all  directions  like  a  maniac,  and  this 
vision  prepared  us  for  the  one-sided  stories  of  atrocities  and 
horrors  which  soon  came  along,  through  the  news-service  of  the 
Allies,  to  convince  us  that  Germans  are  not  human  beings  at 
all,  but  "  Huns  "  and  "  Northern  Barbarians." 

Now  the  invasion  of  France,  on  the  occasion  of  war  with 
Russia,  was  not  wanton — as  it  appeared  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  diplomatic  map — but  merely  good  military  tactics.  For 
France  and  Russia  were  one  nation  In  the  case  of  war  with 
Germany.  This  was  a  general  truth;  and  moreover,  as  the  offi- 
cial papers  showed,  the  French  ambassador  had  specifically  con- 
firmed it,  promising,  before  any  hostilities  began,  unconditional 
military  support  to  Russia.  So  our  Impression  in  this  matter 
was  wrong. 

The  Invasion  of  Belgium,  after  she  had  refused  passage  to 
the  German  troops,  was  not  an  unusual  act  in  war.  The  thing 
that  was  unusual  at  that  time  was  war.  And  that  is  why  this 
act  seemed  so  horrible.  Here  Is  the  news  item  of  a  similar  act 
two  years  after  the  war  began: 

"The  only  available  railway  route  is  the  Peloponnesian  line  via  Athens. 
The  Allies  decided  to  use  this  railway  for  the  transportation  of  the  Serbs, 
disembarking  at  Patras,  but  the  Greek  Government  is  offering  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  scheme.  Premier  Skouloudis  has  flatly  refused  to  give  his  official 
consent,  whereupon  he  was  informed  that  Greek  official  sanction  was  imma- 
terial and  the  Allies  would  not  permit  Greek  opposition  to  interfere  with 
their  plan  of  operations." 

This  Item  is  printed  at  the  bottom  of  a  news  column  of  the 
New  York  Times;  It  does  not  even  provoke  a  head-line.  And 
yet  In  Its  essentials  it  Is  the  same  act — Invading  a  neutral  country 
the  better  to  carry  on  war  against  an  enemy.  Violations  of 
neutrality  are  no  more  exciting  now  than  the  going  down  of 
ships — because   we  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  habits  of  war. 

Belgium  is  more  near  to  us  than  Greece,  near  to  the  path- 
ways of  pleasure  and  profit  which  we  have  long  regarded  as  our 
own   to   walk   In,    and  this    also   Increases   our   sensitiveness   to 
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her  rights.  In  short,  what  made  the  invasion  of  Belgium  more 
atrocious  to  us  than  war  simply  as  war,  was  its  position  in  time 
and  space.  And  this  atrocity  was  of  course  illumined  with  hor- 
ror by  the  fact  that  Belgium  stood  up  against  her  invaders, 
adding  heroic  deeds  and  blood  and  misery  to  her  pohtical  hu- 
miliation. That  was  enough  for  the  emotional  moralists.  All 
the  righteous  indignation  that  should  have  been  launched  against 
war  and  the  causes  of  war  was  launched  against  ''  Germany," 
because  her  generals  were  trained  in  the  contemplation  of  war 
with  an  implacable  candor  that  enabled  them  to  wage  war  as 
it  is,  without  waiting  until  they  or  the  world  got  used  to  it. 

Whether  the  raw  and  brutal  frankness  of  the  German  lead- 
ers, or  the  refined  and  tactful  casuistry  of  the  British,  is  the 
superior  trait,  is  a  point  too  fine  for  my  code.  I  am  willing  to 
let  Greece  and  Belgium  stand  together,  as  they  will  stand  in 
history,  monuments  of  the  ruthless  logic  of  war. 


Ill 


ATROCITIES 

Germany  is  full  of  stories  of  atrocities — atrocities  comniit- 
ted  by  English,  French,  Russian,  Servian  soldiers.  And  I  sup- 
pose they  are  all  true,  for  the  reason  that  all  these  nations  are 
human.  I  imagine  that  In  the  midst  of  battle,  those  amenities 
of  culture  with  which  men  have  adorned  themselves  have  little 
influence  upon  their  acts.  Their  behavior  is  instinctive  rather 
than  cultural.  And  average  instinctive  behavior  is  the  same  in 
the  same  races.  It  is  possible  that  individuals  of  somewhat 
more  cruel  hardness  have  been  elevated  to  command  in  the  more 
consciously  military  nation;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  rigid  dis- 
cipline of  the  German  private  leaves  him  with  less  command  of 
himself  when  he  is  on  the  loose.  What  is  not  possible,  how- 
ever, is  that  a  "  German  race  "  (which  does  not  exist)  is  bestial 
and  barbarous  by  comparison  with  a  "  British  race  "  (which 
does  not  exist). 

All  these  pompous  and  one-eyed  commissions  of  investiga- 
tion have  established  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  German 
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soldiers  committed  atrocities.  But  have  they  established  that 
Allied  soldiers  did  not?  How  foolish  are  the  little  children  that 
public  men  become  in  time  of  war!  The  atrocities  of  English 
troops  in  South  Africa  a  little  time  ago  were  the  stench  of  the 
world.  The  behavior  of  our  "  boys  "  in  the  Philippines  was 
incredible  to  our  pride.  Ever  since  the  ideal  of  human  kindness 
extending  beyond  the  tribe  got  hold  of  man's  mind,  it  has  been 
used  in  wartime  to  condemn  the  enemy  and  his  friends  as  brutal! 
We  have  no  worse  opinion  of  the  Kaiser  than  the  South  had  of 
Sherman.  A  friend  of  mine  visiting  in  Charleston  only  last 
month  happened  to  mention  at  dinner  the  name  of  that  general, 
and  one  of  the  guests  arose  and  left  the  table  and  the  house, 
explaining  to  his  hostess  that  he  could  not  remain  in  a  place 
where  that  name  w^as  spoken. 

The  best  thing  General  Sherman  did  was  to  tell  the  truth 
about  war  after  he  got  through  waging  it.  The  Germans  told 
the  truth  before  they  began.  And  this  is  the  worst  indictment 
that  Mr.  Oliver  brings  against  them.     He  says : 

"  I  have  not  occupied  myself  with  what  are  termed  '  German 
atrocities.'  So  far  as  this  matter  is  concerned,  I  am  satisfied 
to  let  it  rest  for  the  present  upon  the  German  statement  of 
intentions  before  war  began,  and  upon  the  proclamations  which 
have  been  issued  subsequently."  He  then  quotes  these  sentences 
from  the  German  War  Book  issued  by  the  General  Staff : 

c 

"  A  war  conducted  with  energy  can  not  be  directed 
merely  against  the  combatants  of  the  enemy  State  and  the 
positions  they  occupy,  but  it  will  and  must  in  like  manner 
seek  to  destroy  the  total  intellectual  and  material  resources 
of  the  latter.  Humanitarian  claims  such  as  the  protection 
of  men  and  their  goods,  can  only  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  so  far  as  the  nature  and  object  of  the  war  permit. 

"  International  Law  is  in  no  way  opposed  to  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  crimes  of  third  parties  (assassination,  incen- 
diarism, robbery  and  the  like)  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
enemy.  .  .  .  The  necessary  aim  of  war  gives  the  belliger- 
ent the  right  and  Imposes  on  him  the  duty,  according  to  cir- 
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cumstances,  the  duty  not  to  let  slip  the  Important,  it  may  be 
the  decisive  advantages,  to  be  gained  by  such  means." 

Now  If  those  words  were  Incorporated  In  an  abstract  trea- 
tise upon  war,  everyone  in  the  civilized  world  would  regard  them 
as  an  understatement  of  the  truth.  As  "Lessons  from  the  Oc- 
cupation of  Atlanta  and  the  March  to  the  Sea,"  they  would 
have  to  be  extended  a  little  in  places.  As  a  press  story  from 
South  Africa  during  the  Boer  War  they  would  be  inadequate 
and  vague.  But  In  the  form  of  general  statements  of  truth  in  a 
War  Book,  Mr.  Oliver  finds  them  "  criminal." 

It  may  Indeed  be  a  step  forward  to  feel,  as  English  and 
American  people  seem  to  do,  the  necessity  of  lying  to  themselves 
about  what  they  do  when  they  go  to  war;  but  it  is  not  one  of 
those  long  evolutionary  steps,  like  ceasing  to  do  it.  Let  us  not 
make  that  mistake.  If  the  German  invasion  was  any  more  at- 
tended with  atrocity  than  an  invasion  by  the  Allies  would  be, 
it  was  not  enough  more  to  warrant  our  making  it  in  the  slightest 
degree  a  point  of  judgment  between  the  nations. 

IV 

THE    LUSITANIA 

None  of  these  factors,  indeed — the  Immediate  initiation  of 
a  war  whose  principal  causes  were  not  immediate;  the  ruth- 
lessly warlike  manner  of  its  initiation;  the  inevitable  atrocities 
— none  of  these  were  adequate  points  of  judgment  against  a 
nation.  But  with  the  help  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  whose  talent 
for  hatred  and  ordinary  vituperation  is  celebrated,  and  with 
the  help  of  that  suborner  of  prejudice,  the  American  press, 
these  factors  had  raised  our  anger  against  Germany  long  be- 
fore the  Lusitania  went  down.  And  after  that  happened  the 
fixation  was  complete.  It  seemed  that  hardly  a  handful  of 
neutrals  was  left  in  the  United  States  who  could  see  and  state 
the  aspect  which  that  event  will  have  in  history. 

History  will  have  to  begin  by  a  recital  of  England's  perpe- 
tration of  a  blockade  policy  against  Germany,  which  openly  vio- 
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lated  the  rules  of  International  law,  and  her  boast  that  this  policy 
would  reduce  Germany  to  submission.  History  will  not  trouble 
to  condemn  this  policy,  which  was  but  a  forceful  employment 
by  England  of  the  strongest  weapon  she  had — her  navy.  His- 
tory knows  that  International  law  is  abrogated  In  every  war 
where  obedience  to  It  means  defeat.  But  after  this  policy  of 
England's  has  been  recorded,  the  record  of  Germany's  retali- 
ating with  the  only  naval  weapon  she  had  left — the  submarine — 
and  this  also  In  violation  of  international  law,  will  not  seem 
outrageous.  History  will  be  aware  that  under  the  same  circum- 
stances England  or  America  would  have  done  the  same  thing, 
and,  like  Germany,  would  have  regarded  a  formal  extension  of 
the  war-zone  as  a  sufficient  warning  to  travelling  neutrals.  It 
would  have  been  a  sufficient  warning  to  sympathetic  neutrals. 
Even  to  the  American  public.  Indeed,  that  declaration  by  Ger- 
many, In  its  abstract  form,  did  not  seem  very  terrible.  We 
thought  of  merchant  crews  and  inconspicuous  travellers  on 
freight-boats  as  having  to  "  take  their  chances."  We  were  still 
too  Innocent  of  war's  reality  to  imagine  It  could  apply  to  saloon 
passengers  who  had  paid  their  fare  on  the  great  Atlantic  liners. 
Impossible !  Their  voyages  were  like  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
established  of  God.  To  blow  them  up  would  not  be  war — It 
would  be  sacrilege  and  horror.  Such  was  our  innocence — as 
though  war  itself  were  not  sacrilege  and  horror. 

But  the  German  leaders  were  lacking  In  a  certain  delicacy 
of  feeling,  a  certain  finesse,  which  Is  not  unconnected  with  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  others  nor  yet  unconnected  with  a  pru- 
dent self-regard.  If  they  had  possessed  that  quality,  which 
they  might  Indeed  have  acquired  after  living  so  long  in  the 
neighborhood  of  France,  they  would  not  have  tried  to  carry  the 
logic  of  war  to  such  an  extreme.  It  was  a  blunder  to  sink  the 
Lusitania — a  blunder  not  difficult  perhaps  to  justify  in  a  purely 
rational  manner.  War  being  essentially  a  competition  in  mur- 
der, having  certain  traditional  rules  that  are  supposed  to  regu- 
late the  competition,  and  these  rules  having  been  broken  by  Eng- 
land's starvation  policy,  Germany  announces  that  in  a  certain 
zone  they  are  suspended,  and  the  murder  of  British  people  will 
be  more  general.     She  expects  us,  since  we  have  allowed  Eng- 
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land  to  break  those  rules  at  our  expense,  to  allow  her  a  like 
privilege.  She  expects  us  to  stay  on  our  own  boats,  so  that  she 
can  fight  England  to  the  limit  with  her  only  free  weapon  on  the 
sea.  We  remain  incredulous,  and  on  the  whole  indifferent,  until 
she  carries  her  resolution  to  the  extreme;  the  inconceivable  hap- 
pens; our  most  eminent  and  respectable  citizens  get  blown  up  and 
sunk  for  their  disregard  of  Germany's  warning.  Then  we  be- 
come intolerant,  horrified,  righteously  indignant,  ready  to  go 
to  war,  if  reparation  and  apology  are  not  forthcoming.  A 
perfectly  natural  and  human  and  altogether  inevitable  reaction 
on  our  part,  which  the  German  leaders  would  have  known 
enough  to  expect,  if  they  had  had  that  habit  of  entering  into 
the  minds  of  others,  which  makes  the  Southern  peoples  so  much 
more  adroit. 

The  sinking  of  the  Liisitania  was  "  reasonable "  enough, 
and  it  was  not  more  inhuman  than  many  outrages  in  the  history 
of  other  wars.  England  has  committed  Lusitania-sized  atroci- 
ties. England's  forcing  a  drug  habit  upon  the  Chinese  nation 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  is  one  of  the  blackest  atrocities  of 
modern  times.  But  England  commits  these  brutalities  for  the 
most  part  in  remote  places,  or  upon  socially  negligible  classes 
of  people.  We  can  not  escape  the  opinion  that  a  certain  savoir 
faire  would  stay  the  hand  of  a  British  commander  from  sinking 
our  American  aristocrats  on  the  Atlantic.  Or  if  it  would  not 
stay  his  hand,  at  least  there  would  be  some  Cabinet  official  or 
some  influential  private  person  providentially  on  hand,  to  pre- 
vent his  doing  it. 

We  may  be  wrong,  but  we  have  a  feeling  that  anything 
so  gauche  and  uncomprehending  as  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania, 
and  the  notes  that  followed  it,  however  logical,  would  simply 
be  "  not  done  "  by  the  ruling  classes  of  England.  They  are 
not  more  humane;  they  merely  know  better. 

Here,  then,  is  a  difference  between  "  Germany  "  and  "  Eng- 
land "  which,  if  properly  defined,  may  actually  be  found  to  ex- 
ist. It  does  not  attribute  an  imaginary  heredity  to  an  imaginary 
"race"  of  Teutons;  it  merely  asserts  a  cultural  characteristic 
which  the  German  classes  seem  to  have  developed,  and  which 
In  certain  carefully  chosen  terms  they  are  willing  to  admit  they 
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have  developed.  They  call  it  being  "  absorbed  with  the  essence 
of  things  to  the  detriment  of  form."  *  Suppose  we  permit  our- 
selves to  call  it  transcendental  sophomoric  egotism  and  contrast 
it  with  the  egotism  of  England's  classes,  which  is  more  matter-of- 
fact  and  more  mature.  We  shall  see,  I  think,  that  even  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Lusitania  is  not  a  reasonable  occasion  for  directing 
our  single  hatred  against  Germany.  We  might  be  aroused  to 
that  degree  against  a  peculiar  barbarism  in  any  nation,  but 
against  a  peculiarly  tactless  blunder  in  the  general  business  of 
barbarism  we  can  hardly  maintain  a  permanent  national  hatred. 

V 

NATIONALISTIC    BIGOTRY 

It  may  appear  superfluous  to  explain  all  these  points  about 
Germany,  the  explanation  being  only  a  detailed  statement  of 
what  we  all  knew  before  the  war,  that  Germany  is  a  nation  of 
people  like  ourselves.  They  have  the  same  racial  development, 
and  are  composed  of  much  the  same  races  as  we,  and  any  aver- 
age differences  they  reveal  must  necessarily  be  superficial  and  a 
result  of  their  circumstances.  That  is  all  that  needed  to  be 
said.  However,  a  little  exercise  in  seeing  those  incidents  as  the 
Germans  see  them  will  do  no  harm  to  our  own  egotism.  It  may 
prepare  us  to  acknowledge  just  what  it  is  in  this  business  against 
which  we  ought  to  direct  our  hatred. 

It  is  not  Germany  that  initiates  war,  that  violates  neutrality, 
that  commits  atrocities,  and  murders  our  hopes  for  the  world. 
Germany  has  merely  done  these  things  with  exceptional  skill 
and  concentration.  What  has  enabled  her  to  do  them,  and  what 
has  enabled  the  other  nations  to  emulate  her,  is  the  militant 
nationalism  of  the  people.  The  causes  of  war  are  innumerable, 
but  the  underlying  condition  without  which,  no  matter  what 
causes  arose,  wars  could  neither  begin  nor  continue,  is  that  egre- 
gious fighting  identification  of  self  with  a  nation,  which  is  neither 
German  nor  English    (nor  even  Irish)    but  a  p;  neral   human 

*  Professor  Otto  Ilintze,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  in  AJuJnn  Germany  in 
Relation  to  the  Great  War. 
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attribute.  This  Is  the  thing  that  we  ought  to  be  hating;  Instead 
we  are  cultivating  It  In  ourselves  by  hating  another  nation. 

It  might  be  maintained,  Indeed,  that  Germany  is  the  most 
afflicted  with  nationalism  of  all  the  countries,  and  that  we  ought 
for  that  very  reason — even  from  the  standpoint  of  International- 
ism— to  range  ourselves  against  her  and  wish  for  her  defeat. 
Much  that  Is  said  by  the  Germans  in  praise  of  themselves  makes 
us  feel  that  we  ought.  They  not  only  praise  their  nation  In  a 
fulsome  fashion,  which  provokes  the  disgust  we  feel  toward  an 
individual  prig,  but  they  praise  it  for  exactly  that  quality,  de- 
voted admiration  of  itself,  which  Is  the  essence  of  prigglshness. 

The  book  about  Germany  which  I  have  been  reading  lately 
was  written  jointly  by  a  large  number  of  her  distinguished  public 
men  and  scholars.  It  is  a  book  of  generous  self-appreciation 
in  the  face  of  calumny.  The  book  has  been  translated  and 
has  just  been  published  under  the  title.  Modern  Germany  in  Re- 
lation to  the  Great  War,  and  I  wish  everyone  In  America  might 
read  it.  It  gives  very  strong  support  to  the  opinion  that  Ger- 
man people  are  human  beings,  just  as  they  used  to  be;  but  it  also 
reveals,  In  many  chapters,  that  assertive  national  egotism  which 
Is  characteristic  of  the  adolescence  of  this  new  empire. 

Germany's  nationalism  is  more  blatant  than  that  of  France 
or  England,  and  the  casuistries  Into  which  these  serious  pro- 
fessors are  led  by  their  determination  to  attribute  all  virtues  to 
the  fatherland — even  virtues  that  are  exactly  opposite,  such  as 
youthfulness  and  venerable  age — are  more  obvious.  They  are 
more  ludicrous  than  the  casuistries  of  England's  nationalistic 
books.  Some  of  these  writers  seem  to  be  unable  even  to  mention 
an  abstract  virtue  without  prefixing  the  word  "  German  "  to  It. 
"German  strength,"  "  German  thoroughness,"  "German  hon- 
esty " — would  not  any  grown-up  person  have  more  tact  than  to 
fill  with  such  expressions  an  article  which  he  was  addressing  to 
people  of  other  nationalities?  This  fatuous  self-adoration  is 
too  raw  to  exasperate — one  simply  lumps  it  as  an  ailment  which 
he  must  Ignore  if  he  is  to  enter  Into  the  truth  of  the  book. 

Here  for  Instance  Is  Professor  Ernst  Troeltsch,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  speaking  of  music  as  exemplifying  the  spirit 
of  German  culture : 
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"  In  it  is  voiced,  in  a  manner  most  appealing  to  us,  all  that 
is  unutterable  and  inexpressible  in  the  German  character,  sim- 
plicity and  heroism,  mirth  and  melancholy,  faith  and  doubt,  em- 
pirical knowledge  and  intuition." 

We  are  embarrassed  by  so  ingenuous  a  display  of  sentimental 
egotism.  We  are  embarrassed  and  yet  we  have  to  laugh.  We 
expect  an  article  by  the  Professor  of  physiology  celebrating  joints 
and  tendons,  muscle  and  grey  matter,  liver  and  lights,  as  the 
peculiar  wonders  of  the  German  anatomy. 

However,  this  is  but  an  extreme  manifestation  of  a  univer- 
sal human  weakness.  Self-love  flourishes  at  the  core  of  human 
nature,  and  our  gracious  culture  continually  represses  it.  Patri- 
otism lets  it  gush  out  in  a  disguised  form.  Patriotism  shows  us 
how  to  identify  ourselves  with  a  nation,  and  then  adore  our- 
selves under  the  plausible  guise  of  an  altruistic  passion.  That 
is  the  explanation  of  these  fatuous  casuistries,  and  of  the  pecu- 
liar disgust  they  evoke  in  one  who  identifies  himself  with  a  dif- 
ferent nation,  or  with  none.  They  are  not  pecuHar  to  Germany; 
the  peculiar  thing  is  the  crude  and  arrant  manner  of  their  Ger- 
manic expression. 

In  England  their  expression  is  usually,  though  not  always, 
a  little  more  subtle.  In  Professor  Cramb's  description  of  the 
spirit  of  English  imperialism  in  the  nineteenth  century  we  find 
exactly  the  same  mode  of  speech,  and  but  for  the  fact  that 
praise  of  England  is  nearer  to  praise  of  ourselves,  we  should 
have  the  same  disgust  for  it. 

"To  give  all  men  within  its  bounds  an  English  mind;  to 
give  all  who  come  within  its  sway  the  power  to  look  at  the  things 
of  man's  life,  at  the  past,  at  the  future,  from  the  standpoint 
of  an  Englishman;  to  diffuse  within  its  bounds  that  high  toler- 
ance in  religion  which  has  marked  this  empire  from  its  foun- 
dation; that  reverence  yet  boldness  before  the  mysteriousness  of 
life  and  death  characteristic  of  our  great  poets  and  our  great 
thinkers;  that  love  of  free  institutions,  that  pursuit  of  an  ever- 
higher  justice  and  a  larger  freedom  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  we 
associate  with  the  temper  and  character  of  our  race  wherever  it 
is  dominant  and  secure.'* 

Nothing  could  be  more  disgusting  in  an  individual  than  for 
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him  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  the  public  square  and  announce  that 
he  has  the  de  luxe  temper  of  mind,  and  Is  about  to  proceed  to 
impose  it  upon  the  whole  town;  nothing  Is  more  disgusting  in 
a  nation,  to  him  who  can  rightly  estimate  the  motives  of  na- 
tionalism. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Oliver  speaks  of  *'the  British  Race''  with  a  rev- 
erence one  gives  only  to  God  and  oneself.  The  British  Race — 
a  phantasy  of  pure  egotism!  And  his  description  of  England's 
imperialism,  In  a  different  way,  Is  even  more  repellent  than  Pro- 
fessor Cramb's. 

*'  Britain,"  he  says,  "  like  Rome  before  her,  built  up  her 
empire  piecemeal;  for  the  most  part  reluctantly;  always  reckon- 
ing up  the  cost,  labor,  and  burden  of  it;  hating  the  responsibility 
of  expansion,  and  shouldering  It  only  when  there  seemed  to  be 
no  other  course  open  to  her  in  honor  and  safety." 

That  passes  anything  that  can  be  called  by  so  tolerant  a 
name  as  casuistry.  It  Is  one  of  those  bland,  unconscious  hypoc- 
risies by  which  the  English  government  has  always  made  Eng- 
land's gains  appear  generous,  her  murders  dutiful,  her  tyrannies 
just.  And  the  emotional  force  of  it  is  self-love — just  as  quiver- 
ing a  sentimentality  when  once  stripped  of  its  perfect  assurance 
as  that  of  the  German  nationalist. 

"  If  I  should  die,"  said  Rupert  Brooke  on  his  way  to  the 
Dardanelles, 

"  Think  only  this  of  me, 
That  there's  some  corner  of  a  foreign  field 
That  is  forever  England.     There  shall  be 
In  that  rich  earth  a  richer  dust  concealed." 

For  which  egregious  sentiment  he  will  be  honored  in  England 
long  after  the  rest  of  his  poetry  Is  forgotten. 

It  might  be  hoped  that  in  America,  where  so  many  old-world 
nationalisms  have  been  imported,  and  observed  to  evaporate 
into  the  nothing  that  they  are,  we  should  have  arrived  at  a  more 
cultivated  knowledge  of  ourselves.  And  if  there  is,  indeed,  any 
special  praise  due  to  America  among  the  nations,  It  will  lie  in 
that.  Her  hyphenated  citizens  are  the  best  thing  she  has;  for 
they  have  been  given  a  celebrated  opportunity  to  become  men  in- 
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stead  of  Americans,  Intelligent  Instead  of  patriotic.  Perhaps  a 
few  of  them  have;  but  the  signs  are  wanting  In  this  country  of 
any  general  transcending  of  the  bigotry  of  nations. 

The  truth  is  that  the  roots  of  this  disposition  lie  deeper  than 
anything  we  learn,  and  the  most  we  can  hope  from  the  teach- 
ing of  a  new  environment  is  that  it  may  allow  this  inevitable 
weakness  to  remain  unexaggerated.  It  may  be  that  fewer  of 
our  citizens  are  arrant  nationalists  than  of  England's  citizens. 
It  may  be  that  fewer  of  England's  than  of  Germany's  are  so. 
The  history  of  these  countries  leads  us  to  expect  it.  But  these 
differences.  If  they  exist,  are  all  too  faint  and  superficial  to  be 
made  a  ground  for  wishing  the  downfall  or  defeat  of  any 
country. 

In  fact  either  a  victory  or  a  defeat  is  the  thing  that  will 
inflame  the  patriotic  bigotry  of  whatever  country  suffers  It. 
We  need  not  say  which  of  these  two  is  the  greater  misfortune. 
So  far  as  concerns  the  hope  of  weakening  nationalism,  and  bring- 
ing forward  the  day  of  European  union,  we  can  wish  for  nothing 
better  than  a  sombre  disillusionment  of  all  the  belligerent  na- 
tions. We  can  wish  that  no  gains  be  recorded  and  no  indemni- 
ties imposed,  that  these  nations  shall  have  to  drag  their  way 
back  to  health  and  reason,  each  with  no  consolation,  no  glory, 
and  no  prize.  Let  them  be  defeated  by  war,  and  let  them  fear 
the  victor. 

VI 

THE   MENACE   OF    DESPOTISM 

To  those  who  love  liberty  and  individual  life,  there  is  a 
count  against  Germany  in  her  political  institutions  which  can 
not  be  argued  away.  Even  the  potent  fumes  of  German  meta- 
physics can  not  put  us  asleep  to  the  fact  that  the  German  state 
is  a  monster.  It  Is  a  union  of  the  Absolute  Autocracy  of  a  feudal 
caste  with  that  high  Industrial  and  technical  and  social  reform 
development  which  belongs  to  the  modern  world.  Such  a  mon- 
ster is  far  more  horrible  to  contemplate,  and  far  more  sombre 
to  the  hope  of  universal  liberty,  than  is  the  natural  autocracy 
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of  a  generally  backward  country  like  Russia.  The  revolution- 
ary movement  in  Russia  gives  us  promise  that  before  she  reaches 
the  stage  of  industrial  efficiency  which  Germany  has  reached, 
her  political  institutions  will  be  so  altered  that  she  can  not  ob- 
struct the  progress  of  liberty  with  the  full  power  of  science.  At 
least  she  is  not  doing  that  now,  and  Germany  remains  for  that 
reason  eminent  among  all  nations  as  the  bulwark  of  monarchism. 
Her  professors  will  patiently  explain  to  us  that  we  are  mis- 
taken in  this  matter.  We  do  not  quite  understand  "  transcen- 
dental government  " !  Our  failure  of  understanding  seems  to 
result,  says  Dr.  Hans  Luther,  City  Councillor  of  Berlin,*  "  from 
the  conviction  that  the  democratic  form  of  government  is  the 
only  one  that  gives  citizens  the  proper  influence  on  the  destinies 
of  the  state.  This  is  a  confusion  between  form  and  substance. 
The  important  question  is  the  realization  of  the  state  in  corpor- 
ate form  in  which  the  individual  lives  in  freedom  and  can  assert 
himself.  By  what  means  this  goal  is  to  be  reached  is  a  question 
of  form." 

Dr.  Hans  Luther  will  have  to  forgive  us,  then,  If  quite  apart 
from  any  feeling  of  nationalism  or  military  hostility  whatever, 
we  declare  that  this  particular  question  of  form  is  to  us  the 
paramount  question.  And  the  more  the  German  professors  are 
willing  to  rationalize  autocracy  Into  a  metaphysical  kind  of 
liberty,  and  the  more  the  German  patriots  are  willing  to  explain 
that  the  German  simply  happens  to  like  order  and  duty  and  dis- 
cipline, as  we  like  liberty  and  responsibility  and  individual  as- 
sertion, the  more  determined  Is  our  conviction  that  the  back- 
wardness of  Germany's  political  evolution  is  the  tragedy  of 
Europe. 

For  the  tendency  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  Is  universal, 
and  we  are  certain  that  the  professors  and  their  pupils  of  Ger- 
many do  not  "  like  "  feudal  government  any  more  than  the  pro- 
fessors and  their  pupils  of  England  and  France  "  liked  "  It,  when 
they  had  it.  We  understand  their  liking  it  perfectly  well;  we 
understand  their  calling  it  "  transcendental  government."  It  is 
in  fact  their  liking  it  and  calling  it  pet  names,  rather  than  the 
mere  existence  of  It,  which  makes  it  so  dangerous  a  menace  to 

*  In  Modern  Germany  in  Relation  to  the  Great  War. 
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our  hopes.  That  this  monarchic  military  state,  and  all  the  emo- 
tions and  ideologies  of  the  heart  and  mind  which  inevitably  at- 
tach to  it,  should  be  rooted  up  and  overthrown  in  Germany,  is 
the  dear  wish  of  every  internationalist  who  loves  liberty. 

Upon  this  wish  alone  a  great  many  of  us,  who  have  no  na- 
tionalism, based  our  prayer,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  that 
Germany  might  be  signally  defeated.  "  The  German  people," 
we  said,  "  are  now  held  fast  under  the  heel  of  militarism — more 
solidly  and  consentingly  held  there  than  any  other  people  of 
Europe.  That  feudal  and  absolute  military  oppression,  linked 
fast  with  cultural  and  scientific  and  social  reform  progress  of 
the  highest  type,  is  the  most  abominable  monster  in  Europe. 
And  it  is  the  only  monster  that  will  surely  be  slain  by  a  victory 
of  its  enemies.  That  is  why  we  advocate  the  arms  of  the  Allies, 
though  we  have  no  patriotism  but  our  love  of  liberty,  and  no 
faith  that  Russia  is  fighting  in  the  battle  of  democracy,  and  no 
delusion  that  England  and  France  are  the  sole  repositories  of 
culture  and  altruism." 

But  the  war  has  taught  us  some  things.  It  has  taught  us 
that  national  patriotism  is  a  stronger  force  than  we  had  ever 
dreamed.  We  learned,  when  our  socialist  reporters  went  to 
Germany,  that  only  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  of  the  Ger- 
man Socialists  were  against  the  Kaiser's  war  when  it  began; 
that  between  instinctive  patriotism  and  compulsory  enlistment  the 
revolutionary  group  was  utterly  broken;  that  Karl  Liebknecht, 
their  leader  and  hero,  although  a  member  of  the  Reichstag,  had 
been  compelled  to  don  a  uniform  and  go  to  the  front  to  per- 
form menial  services  for  officers  of  the  army.  We  learned  what 
terrible  power  a  crisis  of  nationalism  gives  into  the  hands  of 
government.  And  so  we  have  been  brought,  some  of  us,  to  be- 
lieve that  the  crushing  of  Germany,  as  well  as  a  German  victory, 
would  oppose  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  her  revolution. 

For  German  defeat  would  mean  another  crisis  of  national- 
ism. Injured  self-esteem  is  as  absorbing  to  the  heart  as  exultant 
vanity.  Every  German  would  be  a  patriot  if  Germany  were  in- 
vaded; Liebknecht  himself  would  be  fighting — or  unheard  of. 
The  best  blessing  we  can  invoke  upon  him  now  is  that  too  many 
of  the  youth  who  will  follow  his  leadership  may  not  be  slain, 
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and  that  he  may  have  at  the  war's  end  a  nation  filled  with  a 
sense  of  failure  to  achieve — failure  at  what  monstrous  cost! — 
but  not  Inflamed  with  the  mortification  of  defeat. 

It  Is  no  more  certain  that  Germany  owes  her  political  forms 
(and  the  minds  of  her  professors  who  defend  them)  to  historic 
circumstance,  than  It  Is  certain  that  the  new  circumstances — her 
commercial  and  Industrial  development  of  forty  years — will  give 
her  new  political  forms.  It  has  been  a  surprise  to  see  how  many 
Socialists,  trained  in  the  economic  Interpretation  of  political 
forms,  have  fallen  into  the  Ignorant  epidemic  of  fear  lest  Ger- 
many should  Impose  "  autocracy "  on  all  the  democratic 
countries.  They  seem  to  have  forgotten  all  about  the 
forces  that  gave  us  democracy,  and  guarantee  It  to  us,  and 
will  give  Germany  democracy  as  surely  as  they  gave  It  to  us. 
I  have  heard  a  Socialist  candidate  for  high  office  seriously  dis- 
cuss the  possibility  of  a  German  sentry  standing  guard  at  the 
doors  of  our  houses  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  It  seems  to  me 
there  are  times  when  those  impersonal  doctrines  of  historic  evo- 
lution, which  Marx  bequeathed  to  the  revolutionary  movement, 
are  too  frigid  to  be  used.  But  in  a  time  of  patriotic  wars,  when 
every  mind  Is  besieged  by  some  mania  parading  as  an  idealism, 
a  breath  of  their  cool  atmosphere  ought  to  be  kept  blowing  all 
the  time. 

The  forces  that  bring  liberty  are  at  work  In  Germany  as  else- 
where In  the  world,  and  her  Imperial  despotism  will  rot  within 
its  own  heart  and  fall.  We  can  only  lend  our  aid  to  those  slow 
forces.  And  the  best  aid  we  can  lend  Is  to  take  out  of  their  way 
this  obstacle,  whose  power  Is  new  to  our  knowledge — exalted 
nationalism.  If  any  side  must  conquer,  we  are  warranted  In  hop- 
ing as  democrats  that  It  may  be  the  Allies.  But  our  greater  hope 
should  be  that  a  vast  pall  of  equable  failure — the  disillusionment 
of  patriotism — may  descend  all  over  Europe  at  the  war's  end. 
For  in  that  shadow  revolutionary  things  may  be  accomplished 
in  each  of  the  countries,  according  to  Its  need. 
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Arthur  Symons 

Cleopatra.  "That  Herod's  head  I'll  have:  but  how,  when  Antony 
Is  gone  through  whom  I  might  command  it  ?  " 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii  3. 

THE  PERSONS: 

Herop:    King  of  Judaea. 
Pheroras:     His  brother. 
CosTOBARUS:     His  brother-in-law. 
Hyrcanus:    Formerly  High  Priest. 
Phanuel:    a  Priest. 
SoHEMUs:     Of  Iturea. 
Mardian:     a  Eunuch. 
Cleopatra:    Queen  of  Egypt. 

^      '  !>Her  Women. 

Charm  ion: 

A  hall  in  the  Palace  of  King  Herod  in  Jerusalem.  Herod  is  seated 
with  his  counsellors  Hyrcanus,  Pheroras,  Costobarusj,  Phanuel,  and 
Sohemus, 

PHANUEL 

This  queen,  this  concubine,  this  idolatress, 
This  white  tenth  plague  of  Egypt,  brother's  wife 
And  sister-killer,  this  insatiate  leech 
And  whore  of  all  the  Cassars,  this  outspewed, 
Unswallowable  and  deadly  weed  of  God 

HEROD 

Peace;  do  not  prophesy  against  the  queen. 
My  lords,  this  is  the  seventh  day  our  guest, 
Cleopatra,  came  to  us  from  Antony; 
Seven  days  we  have  done  her  honor,  and  today 
She  will  come  here  to  take  her  leave  of  us. 
The  guards  are  ready  and  the  litters  wait. 
Think  well,  my  lords,  counsel  me:  shall  she  go 
With  state,  such  as  we  owe  our  enemies. 
And  tribute,  back  to  Egypt?  or  shall  she  go 
In  the   narrow  balsamed  litter  of  the  dead, 
Tribute  to  Antony?     Think  well,  my  lords. 

643 
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PHANUEL 

Cry  out,  the  maledictions  of  the  hills, 
And  dews  of  ague  from  the  pools,  cry  out 
Against  this  woman  that  shall  make  Israel  sin. 

HEROD 

We  must  have  patience,  Phanuel.     My  lords. 

All  hangs  upon  a  moment,  which,  once  past 

Returns  no  more.     Consider  who  she   is 

Whom  now  I  hold,  whom  now  I  hold  or  loose. 

She  covets  all  Judaea,  as  a  fog 

Sucks  up  the  watery  lifeblood  of  the  earth 

She  has  sucked  up  the  cities  of  the  plain 

From  Egypt  to  Eleutherus,  save  Tyre 

And  Sidon,  both  free  cities,  and  she  seeks 

The  freedom  of  these  cities.     Syria 

She  has  already,  and  Arabia 

She  hopes  for;  and  she  comes  from  Antony 

Gone  against  Artabazes,  to  subdue 

Armenia,  that  he  may  give  this  woman 

A  kingdom  for  a  bracelet  on  her  wrist. 

Do  I  not  now  already  pay  to  her 

Dues  for  Arabia,  revenues  for  the  groves 

Of  palm  and  balsam  about  Jericho? 

One  morning,  with  her  arm  about  his  neck, 

Antony  leans  for  kisses;  which  the  queen 

Sadly  puts  by:     ''You  love  me  not,"  she  sighs. 

Whereat  the  fond  fool  Antony,  with  oaths 

By  twenty  several  gods  clamors  "  A  test!  " 

"  Give  me  Judaea,"  sobs  the  queen  in  tears, 

And  takes  it  for  a  kiss.     O  Antony 

Has  kissed  away  the  world,  and  now  the  queen 

Sets  politic  bounds  to  appetite,  and  stints 

Her  choicest  lusts,  lest,  for  a  bankrupt  love. 

He  snatch  at  no  more  kingdoms.     Counsel  me 

What  I  shall  do  with  this  wise  enemy, 

Now  my  most  perilous  guest? 

COSTOBARUS 

Wisdom,   my  lord, 
Were  here  one  thing  with  honour:  let  the  King 
Send  back  the  queen  to  Egypt;  being  a  queen 
She  must  have  royal  usage. 

HEROD 

What  think  you, 
Hyrcanus  ? 
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HYRCANUS 

O  my  son,  stain  not  your  hands 
With  any  woman's  blood;  a  woman's  blood 
Stains  deeper  than  a  man's,  and  hurts  the  soul. 
This  is  a  woman  dear  to  Antony, 
And  you  shall  rather  take  the  Nile  from  him 
Than  this  mere  toy  of  beauty.     Men  grown  fond 
Cling  tighter  to  their  toys  than  children  do. 

HEROD 

You  are  old  and  wise,  Hyrcanus,  yet  I  know 
Why  you  would  pleasure  Antony.     He  slew 
Antigonus,  who  cut  off  both  your  ears, 
To  thrust  you  from  the  Priesthood.     Poor  old  man, 
You  have  been  High  Priest,  and  for  a  little  time 
You  have  been  a  King,  and  now,  at  fourscore  years. 
Are  you  so  grateful  still  to  Antony 
Who  lent  you  his  revenge? 

HYRCANUS 

Phraates  the  King 
Of  Parthia  gave  me  room  in  Babylon. 
In  Babylon  were  many  Jews,  and  all 
Reverenced  me  as  if  I  still  had  been 
High  Priest  and  King.     But  I  did  ill  to  leave 
Babylon,  where  all  men  reverenced  me. 
Here  even  Herod  mocks  me.     [He  rises^ 

HEROD  [putting  him  back  in  his  seat^ 

No,  father, 
I  also  reverence  you,  I  set  your  place 
Above  the  place  of  all  men   at  the  feast, 
I  do  you  honour  before  all  men.     Come, 
Have  patience  with  me.     You  have  not  spoken  yet, 
Pheroras;  you  are  brother  to  me  and  share 
My  labours  in  the  kingdom. 

PHERORAS 

Herod,  first 
Be  friends  with  Antony,  and  for  his  sake 
Seem  friend  to  Cleopatra. 

HEROD 

But  is  she  not 
A  poison  in  his  bones  to  Antony? 
Shall  I  not  rid  him  of  his  mortal  hurt 
In  ridding  him  of  Cleopatra? 
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PHERORAS 

Brother, 
Does  not  a  man  love  better  than  all  springs 
Of  living  w^ater  in  his  neighbour's  fields 
The  poison  that  is  sw^eet  to  his  own  bones? 

COSTOBARUS 

That  you  know  best,  Pheroras.     Twice  you  have  spurned 
Herod,  and  his  two  daughters  you  have  spurned, 
And  for  a  handmaid.     Truly  you  cleave  close 
To  your  own  poison. 

PHERORAS 

He  who  speaks  to  me 
Speaks  from  a  better  knowledge.    As  a  man 
Puts  by  a  woman,  so  your  wife  put  by 
Her  husband,  being  the  daughter  of  a  King. 
I  would  not  for  the  Kings  of  the  earth  put  by 
My  wife  that  was  a  handmaid. 

HEROD 

Peace,  no  more. 
Is  it  a  time  to  speak  of  these  things  now 
Or  of  the  thing  now  present?    You  are  all 
Wranglers  among  yourselves,  each  for  his  own 
And  no  man  for  the  kingdom.     Shall  I  find 
Counsel  in  you  or  put  my  trust  in  you? 
For  I  would  make  an  end  now  suddenly 
Of  Cleopatra,  and  in  one  stroke  rid 
Antony  of  his  most  unfaithful  friend. 
Who  will  one  day,  when  he  has  need  of  her. 
Sell  him  for  love  or  safety;  and  myself 
Of  this  sly  enemy,  this  running  flame 
That  would  lick  up  Judaea  like  a  field 
Of  windy  corn. 

PHANUEL 

The  fire  of  heaven  lick  up 
The  Nile  and  all  its  vermin ;  winds  of  draught 
Suck  dry  the  Egyptian  cisterns;  may  the  dust 
Of  all  the  desert  be  heaped  over  her, 
Because  of  whom  Israel  shall  surely  sin. 

SOHEMUS 

Pharuiel  speaks  truth. 

HEROD 

How  so? 

SOHEMUS 

Beware  of  her. 
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HEROD 

Why,  so  I  would. 

SOHEMUS 

Let  her  not  come  to  you; 
They  say  she  cast  a  spell  on  Antony. 

HEROD 

I  have  no  fear  of  any  woman's  spell. 

SOHEMUS 

That's  not  well  said,  my  lord.    Antony  said 
He  would  not  fear  a  woman. 

HEROD 

If  she  should  die, 
It  were  well  for  me  and  well  for  Antony. 

SOHEMUS 

If  she  should  die,  what  man  is  there  of  us 
Shall  say  to  Antony:     It  is  for  your  good 
That  this  your  leman,  the  chief  woman  now 
At  this  time  in  the  world,  has  suffered  death 
For  Herod's  pleasure?    Have  a  care,  my  lord; 
Send  her  alive  out  of  the  land;  but  look 
Upon  her  face  no  more. 

HEROD 

You  have  all  spoken; 
You  have  said  wisely;  yet  is  it  my  will 
To  follow  out  my  will,  whether  it  be 
Wisdom  or  folly.    This  Egyptian  plague 
Has  cumbered  the  sound  earth  too  long.     She  is 
The  idol  of  the  world's  idolatry; 
No  heathen  can  resist  her,  for  she  has 
The  witchcraft  of  their  gods;  but  as  for  me. 
My  trust  is  in  the  Lord  God;  He  is  the  God 
Of  my  own  people.  He  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
I  will  rise  up  in  the  young  strength  of  God 
And  smite  this  ancient  evil,  that  has  wrought 
So  much  of  all  evil  of  the  world. 

[^The  doors  are  thrown   open,  and  an  Attendant 

appears^ 

ATTENDANT 

The  Queen  of  Egypt  and  the  Queen  of  Queens, 

Empress  and  daughter  of  the  Ptolemies, 

Regent  of  Isis,  Cleopatra! 

[All   rise.      Cleopatra  enters,  attended   by    Char- 
mion,  Iras,  Mardian,  etc.     Herod  moves  forward 
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to  receive  her,  but  before  he  has  reached  her, 
Phanuel  comes  forward  with  a  pointing  finger, 
and  cries  out  at  her^ 


PHANUEL 


See, 
The  leprosy  of  beauty,  the  white  sin! 
Her  idols  are  upon  her,  Astaroth 
Points  with  the  horns  of  the  white  poisonous  moon 
Upon  her  forehead,  Baal  is  in  her  eyes. 
Beware  of  the  accursed  beauty! 

[Cleopatra   gazes   at    him    with    a    tranquil    and 

mocking  smile^ 

CLEOPATRA 

Sir, 
Mardian  my  eunuch  shall  attend  on  you. 
Go,  Mardian,  comfort  him;  speak  to  him  kindly,  Mardian. 

[Phanuel  rushes  out  past  her  with  uplifted  arms. 

She  turns  to  Herod^ 
Your  counsellors  are  women,  by  these  tears? 

HEROD 

Pardon,  immortal  queen:  this  is  a  voice 
Which  cries  some  sacred  madness  like  a  bird, 
Not  knowing  what  it  speaks.     Think  it  no  more 
Than  a  grey  handful  of  the  dust  which  rose 
Against  j^ou  in  the  desert. 

CLEOPATRA 

Why,  so  be  it: 
My  eyes  remember  that,  and  my  ears  this. 
These  lords  are  courteous  to  me,  by  their  looks. 
Why  do  they  stand  apart? 

HEROD 

They  do  but  wait 
To  give  you  homage. 

CLEOPATRA  [to  Hyrcanus} 

You  may  kiss  my  hand, 
Old  man.    Ah,  Costobarus,  this  is  well. 
I  was  your  friend,  and  better  than  you  thought. 
Brother  of  Herod,  also  my  good  friend; 
And  you,  Sohemus,  be  it  well  with  you. 

[They  all  salute  her  and  go  out^ 
Go,  Iras,  Charmion,  go;  be  not  far  off. 
Take  Mardian  and  the  others,  wait  without; 

[Aside'] 
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And  look  you,  Iras,  if  you  find  a  friend, 
Sound  him  of  Herod's  purpose. 

IT  hey  all  go  out\ 

My  kind  lord, 
I  have  been  your  guest;  I  leave  you;  this  last  time 
We  speak  together;  be  the  lips  of  each 
Naked  as  truth. 

HEROD 

God  be  my  witness,  lady, 
I  have  no  guile  v\^ithin  my  heart  or  mouth. 

CLEOPATRA 

Which  of  the  gods,  Herod? 

HEROD 

The  Lord  of  Hosts. 

CLEOPATRA 

We  call  him  Mars:  a  serviceable  oath; 
Antony  swears  by  Bacchus,  who,  they  say, 
Repents  in  his  own  wine.     He  swears  by  him 
That  men  may  cry  **  The  God!  "    They're  very  like; 
There  is  an  image  somewhere,  you  would  say, 
'Tis  Antony's  big  smile,  and  lips  curled  back. 
And  cheeks  that  pout  and  dimple  to  the  eyes. 
But  still  the  eyes  watch  and  the  lips  stand  firm. 

HEROD 

Antony  chooses  well. 

CLEOPATRA 

You  smile,  my  lord? 
Indeed,  he  feasts  past  reason.     'Tis  a  fault. 

HEROD 

I  thought  of  no  such  thing. 

CLEOPATRA 

'Tis  very  true. 
I  left  him  by  Euphrates,  all  his  mimes 
Supping  beside  him:  certain  singing  men 
And  certain  dancing  women.  If  Antony 
Forgets  to  be  a  King,  all's  over.  Hark, 
There  is  a  thing  I  have  not  told  you  yet: 
I  tire  of  him  a  little. 

HEROD 

This  cannot  be. 

CLEOPATRA 

Why,  not  so  much  but  I'd  have  Antony 
Rather  than   Caesar;  yet  Octavius  stands 
To  be  the  stronger;  but  no  matter. 
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HEROD 

Madam, 
Antony  loves  you  better  than  the  world. 

CLEOPATRA 

Is  not  that  why  I  begged  the  world  of  him? 
He  parcels  me  the  world,  scrap  after  scrap. 
But  slowly,  slowly. 

HEROD 

He  has  not  promised  you 
Judaea  yet? 

CLEOPATRA 

I  swear  I  never  thought 
To  ask  it  of  him;  no,  by  Isis;  no, 
I  will  not  ask  Judaea,  on  my  life, 
Of  any  man  but  Herod! 

HEROD 

Yet  even  this 
Antony  gave  me,  when  I  fled  to  Rome, 
Scarcely  escaped  from  Malchus. 

CLEOPATRA 

On  your  way 
You  came  to  Alexandria,  and  you  fled 
Into  a  storm  from  Alexandria, 
Because  you  feared  the  sea  and  Antony 
Less  than  a  woman. 

HEROD 

Did  I  wisely? 

CLEOPATRA 

If 

.  I  ask  of  you  Judaea,  have  I  then 

Nothing  to  give?    You  do  not  answer  me. 
Are  you  his  servant? 

HEROD 

Antony  is  my  lord, 
I  am  as  faithful  servant  to  him  as 
I  hope  for  faithful  servants. 

CLEOPATRA 

Antony 
Is  my  lord  also;  I  have  no  other  slave 
So  faithful  to  me  as  this  Antony. 
By  Isis,  I  have  whipped  him  from  his  throne 
For  having  frowned  upon  me.    You  hold  Antony 
By  serving  Cleopatra. 
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HEROD 

To  his  hurt? 

CLEOPATRA 

To  his  hurt  chiefly.    Octavia  medicines  him, 
I  serve  him  for  his  pleasure,  not  his  good; 
And  thus  I  keep  him. 

HEROD 

Shall  I  also  keep  him, 
Who  am  no  woman,  nor,  as  women  are, 
Naturally  inconstant,  if  I  wrong 
The  trust  that  holds  a  man  bound  to  a  man? 

CLEOPATRA 

Listen,  Herod.     I  am  not,  as  you  think, 

The  thing  that  cries  and  kisses,  may  be  bought 

For  kisses  and  for  honey  in  the  words. 

I  am  a  woman:  women  are  that  thing. 

But  not  a  queen,  and  not  a  Ptolemy, 

Herod;  and  not,  though  all  the  world  turned  lover, 

The  woman  Cleopatra.     I  have  played 

At  kisses  for  the  world;  not  with  the  world 

For  kisses. 

l^There  is  a  pause.     Herod  looks  at  her 
intently  without  speaking'\ 
Once  you  willed  to  be  a  King; 
You  are  a  King  now,  Herod.    Are  you  content? 
There  is  a  fiery  craft  within  your  eyes 
That  marks  you  for  a  King  of  more  than  Jews. 

HEROD 

So  much  suflSces  me. 

CLEOPATRA 

If  you  would  bend 
So  low  as  to  allow  a  woman's  aid! 
Antony  does,  but  Mariamne  .  .  . 

HEROD 

No, 
Nothing  of  Mariamne! 

CLEOPATRA 

How  you  cry 
Nothing  of  Mariamne!  Do  my  lips 
Blacken  her  name,  Mariamne,  saying  it? 

HEROD 

A  small  poor  private  matter  of  my  own, 

So  please  you,  madam.     Pray  you,  let  it  pass. 
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CLEOPATRA 

Because  you  love  her? 

HEROD 

For  so  slight  a  cause! 

CLEOPATRA 

Answer  me,  Herod.    You,  who  are  a  King, 
Prouder  than  any  king,  and  in  your  land 
You  hold  your  wives  as  we  our  mistresses. 
Are  you  so  sure  this  woman  whom  you  love 
Loves  you  again  and  loves  no  other  man? 

HEROD 

I  could  not  be  more  sure. 

CLEOPATRA 

Why,  that's  well  said. 
That's  bravely  said,  said  like  a  man !     That's  said 
As  Antony  might  say  it  when  he  speaks 
To  praise  Octavia. 

HEROD 

Has  Octavia,  madam. 
Done  Antony  more  wrong  than  to  be  chaste, 
A  keeper  of  his  children  and  her  house? 

CLEOPATRA 

That's  wrong  enough :  she  does  him  hurt  with  it, 
To  make  all  Rome  his  hater. 

HEROD 

I  am  content 
To  suffer  so  much  hate. 

CLEOPATRA 

She  is  his  wife. 
Antony  tempts  her  not.     I  say,  think  twice 
Before  you  trust  a  woman  once.    Think  thrice 
Before  you  trust  a  woman  while  the  world 
Holds  Antony.     No,  let  me  speak.     I  say 
That  there  is  not  a  woman  born  of  woman 
He  lusts  not  after,  and  not  a  woman  born 
That  would  not  serve  his  pleasure  for  her  own. 
If  I  were  not  more  instant  and  more  strong 
Than  Antony  to  content  Antony. 

HEROD 

Then  let  me  speak,  if  you  will  have  it  so. 

I  say  there  is  one  woman,  and  my  wife, 

Not  to  be  tempted,  not  by  Antony, 

Not  with  all  Rome.     I  have  thought  twice  and  thrice. 
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CLEOPATRA 

You  say  it. 

HEROD 

Who  should  speak  for  me? 

CLEOPATRA 

Your  pride: 
Antony  even  now  burns  after  her. 

HEROD  [risinff^ 

He  has  not  seen  her  face. 

CLEOPATRA 

Why  do  you  rise? 

HEROD 

You  test  my  patience,  not  my  loyalty. 

CLEOPATRA 

With  Antony,  when  women  are  the  talk, 
A  word  suffices. 

HEROD 

Words  I  do  not  fear. 

CLEOPATRA 

Many  have  praised  Mariamne. 

HEROD 

They  did  well. 

CLEOPATRA 

He  doats  upon  her  picture:  is  that  well? 

HEROD 

Her  picture?  he,  her  picture? 

CLEOPATRA 

Prays  to  it, 
Bears  it  about  with  him,  calls  his  friends  to  see. 
Acquaints  them  with  the  name,  who  sent  it  him  .  .  . 

HEROD 

You  lie,  Cleopatra. 

CLEOPATRA 

Do   I  lie,  my  lord? 

[She  takes  out  the  picturCj  unrolls  it,  and 
shows  it  to  hini] 
Do  you  deny  the  hand? 

HEROD   [snatching  it  from  her,  reads^ 

"  To  Antony 
From  Mariamne." 

CLEOPATRA 

Is  it  her  hand  or  no? 
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HEROD 

Where  had  you  this? 

CLEOPATRA 

Of  Antony  sleeping. 
HEROD   [^walking  to  and  fro] 

Why, 
God,  of  my  fathers,  why  must  Marlamne 
Be  now  at  Caesaraea?    I  would  look 
Into  her  eyes  until  I  found  the  truth 
Naked.     I  would  set  this  name  that  does  commit 
Adultery  with  this  name  before  her  face, 
As  here  they  kiss  together.     I  would  shame 
Her  mother  in  her  eyes.    But  I  must  wait. 
But  I  must  wait. 

CLEOPATRA 

Some  of  her  messengers 
I  gave  to  lions,  some  to  snakes;  my  beasts 
Love  dearly  a  man's  flesh :  they  do  my  will 
When  a  man's  justice  lingers. 
HEROD  [walking  to  and  fro~\ 

Always  now 
The  mother,  with  her  rage  against  my  throne; 
She  threats  me  with  her  graveyard  lineage,  thrusts 
Her  withered  ancientness  between  my  sight 
And  Mariamne.    And  Mariamne  hears 
Her  voice  crying  against  me;  and  now  .  .  . 

CLEOPATRA 

Now 
She  perils  you  with  Antony,  she  plays 
More  than  her  honour;  it  is  with  your  life 
She  plays.     But,  Herod,  I  will  be  your  friend. 
HEROD  [holding  out  the  picture] 

Do  j^ou  not  bring  me  bonds  from  Antony? 
Is  not  this  picture  for  a  sign  of  it, 
These  names  for  seals  upon  it?    You  are  wise, 
You  work  to  pleasure  Antony:  are  we  friends? 

CLEOPATRA 

Herod,  I  stand  between  your  death  and  you; 

I  am  more  your  friend  than  you  can  think  of  me. 

Let  me  but  speak.     Antony  seeks  your  death 

In  seeking  Mariamne:  yet  in  her 

Seeks  but  a  moment's  woman:  while  I  live 

Antony  dares  not  leave  me;  while  I  live 

He  never  shall  have  Mariamne  .  .  . 
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HEROD 

Ah! 
Not  while  you  live,  Cleopatra!  It  is  true: 
How  strangely  we  forget! 

CLEOPATRA 

But  that's  not  all: 
Does  not  Mariamne  long  for  Antony? 
We  stand  between  them;  Herod,  what  shall  we  do 
For  one  another?     I  only  am  your  friend, 
Herod,  in  this;  if  you  will  be  my  friend 
In  all  things! 

HEROD 

Surely  I  will  be  your  friend ; 
I  had  not  thought  to  be  so  much  your  friend. 

CLEOPATRA 

There  have  been  kings  have  knelt  to  me  for  that 
You  would  not  for  the  taking.     Here  is  my  hand: 
I  would  not  that  you  kissed  it. 

HEROD 

The  queen's  hand 
I  kiss;  and  so  I  seal  myself  your  friend 
In  all  things. 

CLEOPATRA 

Why,  that's  well.    Hark  in  your  ear : 
No  man  was  ever  yet  a  friend  to  me, 
But  I  will  be  a  friend  to  you  as  no  man 
Was  ever  yet  my  friend. 

HEROD 

How  shall  that  be? 
CLEOPATRA 

I  have  learned  love  in  Egypt.     All  I  know 
I  have  not  taught  even  to  Antony; 
And  I  know  all  things.    Have  I  not  learned  love 
In  Egypt?  there  the  wise  old  mud  of  the  Nile 
Breeds  the  dark  sacred  lotus,  and  the  moon 
Brims  up  its  cup  with  wisdom;  I  have  learned 
The  seven  charms  of  Isis,  each  a  charm 
To  draw  the  stars  out  of  the  sky  with  love; 
The  seven  names  of  Apis,  each  a  name 
To  stroke  the  madness  out  of  cruel  beasts; 
And  I  have  looked  into  the  heart  of  death 
And  death  has  told  me  all  things,  and  I  know 
How  to  make  everj^  hour  of  life  as  great, 
Terrible,  and  delicious,  as  the  hour 
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When  death  tells  all  things.    Can  Marlamne  love 
As  I  can  love,  Herod? 

HEROD 

No,  not  as  you 
Can  love,  Cleopatra! 

CLEOPATRA 

Kings  have  cast  their  crowns 
Into  the  dust,  and  kings  that  are  my  foes 
I  can  take  up  into  my  hand  and  cast 
Into  the  dust,  for  love  of  me.     I  am  a  woman, 
But  I  have  power  greater  than  any  man's. 

HEROD 

Though  you  have  greater  power  than  any  man, 
How  should  it  profit  me? 

CLEOPATRA 

If  you  are  a  man. 
Why  do  you  ask?     Is  there  not  heat  enough 
In  these  chill  suns  that  would  not  warm  our  winter 
To  thaw  the  holy  courses  of  your  veins? 
How  shall  it  profit?  how  if  it  be  but 
That  I  shall  take  your  foes  into  my  hands, 
And  bind  them  with  the  girdles  of  my  hair, 
And  set  them  blind  and  bound  into  your  hands? 

HEROD 

Will  you  bind  Antony  for  me? 

CLEOPATRA 

My  lord. 
You  gird  at  me  with  Antony.     Men  forget 
The  women  whom  they  love;  but  when  I  love 
No  man  forgets  me.    When  Mark  Antony 
Saw  me  the  first  time,  I  was  a  child  at  play 
In  Egypt,  a  young  child;  the  second  time 
I  came  to  meet  him  into  Asia, 
A  queen,  and  like  a  goddess.    Thirteen  years 
Had  made  me  and  had  unmade  Antony, 
But  when  he  stepped  between  the  silver  oars 
Into  the  music  and  the  purple  cloud, 
His  eyes  remembered.     Herod,  since  that  day 
He  has  not  left  me.     He  has  a  Roman  wife, 
A  wedding-ring,  and  not  a  woman;  I, 
I  alone  hold  the  man  who  holds  the  world; 
And  Herod,  I  will  give  you  Antony. 
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HEROD 

Why  should  you  do  a  greater  thing  for  me 
Than  you  have  done  for  Antony? 

CLEOPATRA 

Because 
Herod  shall  be  .  .  .  greater  than  Antony! 
Am  I  not  Cleopatra?  are  not  you 
King,  yet  a  king  whose  neck  takes  on  the  yoke, 
Antony  sets  upon  it,  and  his  brow 
The  sorer  stain  a  woman's  lightness  sets 
For  Antony  upon  it?     Break  the  yoke, 
Wipe  out  the  stain,  be  lord  of  Antony, 
And  lord  of  Cleopatra! 

HEROD 

For  what  price? 

CLEOPATRA 

Herod,  when  you  have  given  me  the  world, 
I  will  give  you  more  than  I  gave  Antony. 

HEROD 

I  am  not  rich  enough  to  pay  the  price. 
And  the  reward  is  greater  than  my  hopes. 

CLEOPATRA 

Greater  shall  the  reward  be  than  your  hopes: 
As  great  as  your  deserving. 

HEROD 

Humbly,  madam. 
And  gratefully,  and  in  all  things  honourably, 
I  crave  your  leave  to  answer.    As  for  me, 
I  am  an  Idumean,  and  here  King 
Over  the  Jews ;  I  owe  to  Antony 
My  kingdom,  and  my  honour  binds  me  his. 
Also  I  am  the  husband  of  a  queen. 
Whom  I  hold  fast  from  all  men,  as  you  hold 
Antony  from  all  women ;  in  this  thing 
I  take  you  for  ally;  it  profits  you. 
And  I  am  profited  by  it:  while  you  live 
I  know  you  never  will  lose  Antony: 
May  the  Queen  live  forever!     As  for  me, 
What  I  may  do  to  honour  you  I  will; 
What  honour  I  shall  do  you  presently 
You  shall  not  wait  to  hear.     May  the  Queen  live 
Forever;  let  there  be  between  us  two 
Peace,  and  a  long  farewell,  ' 
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CLEOPATRA 

My  prudent  Herod ! 

[He  goes  out,     Charmion  and  Mardian 

enter] 
Charmion,  I  add  an  altar  to  the  God 
Of  Herod  where  the  altars  of  my  gods 
Smoke  not  in  Egypt. 

CHARMION 

Madam,  is  all  well? 

CLEOPATRA 

All's  well  enough,  Charmion. 

[She  starts  up] 

But  this  dog, 
This  Herod  swine  and  carrion  of  a  Jew, 
This  puppet  plucked  by  Antony,  this  King 
Antony  would  unking  for  me,  if  I  begged 
At  the  right  wine-warmed  moment  of  the  feast, 
Or  under  some  cool  moon  upon  the  Nile; 
This  husband  of  a  woman,  whom  he  holds 
As  I  hold  asps  in  Alexandria, 
For  pretty,  intimate  deaths!  a  biting  thing. 
Most  cold  and  biting!     I  have  failed  Charmion, 
And  with  this  Jew! 

CHARMION 

Lady! 

CLEOPATRA 

When  Antony 
Made  laws  for  Rome,  and  all  the  senators 
Sat  round  him  in  the  Forum,  I  do  think 
That,  passing  in  my  litter,  I  have  seen 
Antony  rise  and  run  to  me. 

CHARMION 

His  seat 
Is  empty,  madam,  before  an  eye  but  his 
So  much  as  sees  the  litter! 

CLEOPATRA 

Antony, 
Antony's  known,  reckoned  with:  let  that  be. 
But  you  have  known  Caesarion's  father,  speak, 
Mardian,  if  you  heard  Caesar  answer  No 
To  my  most  idle  word? 

MARDIAN 

I  have  seen  Caesar 
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Kneel  to  you,  madam,  and  not  take  your  Yes 
So  easily  as  a  Kingdom. 

CHARMION 

They  say,  madam, 
The  young  Octavius,  though  his  speech  is  stern, 
Dreams  but  of  Egj^pt. 

CLEOPATRA 

I  am  worth  a  Caesar, 
Charmion;  the  gods  have  made  what  they  have  made; 
We'll  not  dispraise  them.     This  fierce  woman  here 
Is  not  ill-mated:  let  him  keep  her  close; 
That's  well  enough:  she's  not  for  Antony. 

[Iras  rushes  in\ 
IRAS 

Madam,  a  plot,  a  plot! 

CLEOPATRA 

What's  this? 

IRAS 

Beware ! 

They  plot  your  death. 

CLEOPATRA 

Who? 

IRAS 

Herod. 
CLEOPATRA  [with  a  slow  smile'\ 

No,  not  Herod. 

IRAS 

It  is  from  Costobarus,  and  I  wormed 
Into  his  heart,  and  he  is  most  your  friend. 

CLEOPATRA 

Well,  what  said  he? 

IRAS 

He  said,  and  not  for  nothing. 
And  secretly,  that  Herod  seeks  your  life. 
And  means  to  kill  you,  and  has  ready  now 
A  litter  for  your  body,  and  a  guard 
To  follow  it  to  Egypt,  for  a  gift. 
Back  to  Antony,  dead.     O  who  shall  save  us? 
He  said  he  had  pleaded  for  you. 

CLEOPATRA 

Now  this  is  strange, 
Wonderful  more  than  wonderful,  most  strange. 
That  not  an  hour,  a  little  hour  ago, 
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This  may  have  been:  his  eyes  were  cold  to  me 
With  thinking  of  me  dead.     And  now  the  guard 
Is  ready,  and  the  litter  waits  for  me, 
That  is  to  take  me  living.     I  have  done  well; 
I  have  done  wisely,  wiser  than  I  knew. 
IRAS 

0  madam,  must  we  die? 

CHARMION 

What  shall  we  do? 

CLEOPATRA 

Tremble  not,  foolish  child,  the  fear  is  past. 
My  life  is  more  to  Herod  than  my  death; 

1  have  saved  myself;  Mariamne,  whom  I  hate, 
Has  saved  me,  and  I  have  not  wholly  failed. 

\^A  knocking  is  heard  at  the  door^ 

CHARMION 

Hark,  what  is  that? 

IRAS 

They  are  coming. 
MARDIAN   [dropping  on  his  knee'\ 

Spare  my  life! 

CLEOPATRA 

They  shall  not  harm  you,  Mardian,  courage,  girls, 
And  bid  them  enter. 

[Charmion  opens  the  door,  and  an  armed  man  is 
seen,  with  other  armed  men  behind  him^ 
OFFICER 

In  the  name  of  the  King, 
To  the  most  excellent  Queen !     To  Cleopatra, 
Herod!     The  captains  of  the  royal  guard. 
An  hundred  horseman  of  the  royal  guard, 
Captains  with  chosen  spearmen,  camels  charged, 
With  five  of  the  King's  litters,  wait  the  queen's 
Most  royal  leisure  to  attend  the  queen 
As  far  as  Egypt. 

CLEOPATRA 

The  King  honours  me. 
Even  so  will  I  one  day  honour  the  King. 


I 


AUGUST  STRINDBERG 

Frances  Gregg  and  John  Cowper  Powys 

THE  comparatively  late  arrival  of  August  Strlndberg  and 
the  Immediate  recognition  of  his  place  among  European 
writers  Is  of  considerable  psychological  importance.  He 
came  late  not  only  to  our  queer  verge  of  civilization,  but  to 
Europe  In  general.  European  civilization  is  now  feeling  its 
way,  not  without  misgiving,  along  the  shores  of  a  new  "  terra 
incognita  " — the  perplexing  dreams  and  experiences  of  Strlnd- 
berg the  hyperborean. 

This  Instant  recognition  is  not,  however.  In  itself  sufficient 
proof  of  genius.  Many  have  come  and  gone  whose  brilliant 
gifts  have  been  mistaken  for  that  general  high  level  of  sensi- 
tiveness that  is  genius.  Strlndberg,  in  his  Instability,  his  mad 
self-infatuation,  his  mental  discord,  his  tortured  sensibility,  his 
derangement  of  growth,  suggests  rather  the  unique  vision  of 
deformity  than  the  clear  vision  of  harmonious  development. 

Two  books,  "  Legends  "  and  "  The  Inferno,"  are  devoted 
to  his  adventures  in  the  occult.  Much  of  these  two  volumes  is 
mystical  hypochondria ;  trifling  symptoms  are  distorted  out  of 
all  relation  to  their  original  value  and  interpreted  according  to 
the  time-worn  tradition  of  such  things;  but  from  time  to  time  a 
point  of  flame  leaps  from  these  embers.  ".  .  .  The  period  of 
the  prophets  seems  to  have  come  to  an  end.  The  Powers  want 
to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  priests,  and  have  taken  the 
direct  government  of  souls  upon  themselves.''  A  dark  and 
troubled  beauty  pervades  these  books,  and  there  sounds  that 
mournful  note  that  Is  dominant  in  Strlndberg.  ^'All  happiness, 
all  peace  is  illusion,  as  landscapes  look  all  golden  or  flecked  with 
silver  discs  after  looking  at  the  sun.'' 

This  newly  discovered,  yet  not  new,  writer  is  not  easy  to 
estimate,  not  easy  to  drain  of  his  formula,  of  his  essential  secret. 
Strlndberg  is  "  modern."  That  word,  with  its  double  implica- 
tion of  weakness  and  power,  is  applicable  to  the  author  of  "  The 
Confessions  of  a  Fool  "  and  "  Marriage." 

He  was  opposed  to  the  intellectual  advancement  of  women — 
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and  he  reverenced  the  mother.  In  the  collection  of  stories  called 
''  Marriage  "  he  intended  to  voice  this  reverence.  He  drew  the 
material  from  the  lives  of  his  friends — and  half-way  through 
he  found  that  he  had  recorded  nothing  but  sordid  misery  and 
degradation.  The  book  is  an  arraignment  of  the  marriage  code: 
Strlndberg  believed  that  he  had  proved  the  invincible  evil  of 
woman. 

Shaw,  when  asked  what  was  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the 
advancement  of  women,  replied  In  one  word,  "  Lust." 

Strlndberg  Is  the  arch-sensualist,  jealous  of  the  source  of  his 
emotion.  He  never  detached  himself  sufficiently  to  dissect  or 
examine  the  root  of  his  aversion  to  the  more  highly  organized 
women.  His  Instinct  was  against  certain  things  that  threatened 
to  Interfere  with  his  personal  gratification. 

Putting  together  his  various  plays  and  stories  in  which  women 
emerge,  we  sum  up  Strindberg's  contribution  to  sex-analysis. 
There  are,  according  to  Strindberg's  discovery,  only  three  types 
of  women  in  the  world,  and  they  are  all  vampires.  The  first  is 
the  spiritual  vampire,  who  betrays,  as  it  were,  the  very  soul  of 
the  universe,  to  drink  up  the  sweet  dregs  of  cosmic  pity,  to  In- 
toxicate herself  with  the  tears  of  humanity  as  with  a  delicious 
wine;  this  woman  becomes  a  kind  of  Inverted,  perverted  female 
Christus:  the  second  is  the  cerebral  vampire;  and  of  her  there 
are  two  species:  the  typical  "  wife,"  as  In  "  Comrades,"  who 
sucks  the  intellectual  blood  of  her  victims :  and  the  typical 
"  mother,"  who,  as  In  "  The  Father,"  dissociates  her  offspring 
from  its  begetter,  and  with  remorseless  assiduity  wheedles  and 
goads  him  into  madness,  in  order  that  her  child  may  be  hers 
alone :  the  third  Is  the  erotic  or  emotional  vampire,  whose  sexual 
instinct  Is  only  satisfied  by  Insatiable  provocation,  a  provocation 
which  feeds  its  jaded  senses  upon  the  abnormal  and  the 
perverted. 

Fear  and  hate  sharpened  Strindberg's  already  abnormal  pow- 
ers of  observation.  Women  have  never  been  so  cruelly  depicted 
as  by  this  rational  and  unsynthetlcal  observer.  They  discourse 
with  pathos  and  fervor  upon  subjects  they  do  not  understand; 
their  untrained  minds  are  Incapable  of  subjecting  their  theories 
and  fancies  to  logical  criticism;  they  are  impressed  with  their 
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own  merit  and  greatness;  their  talent  for  clothing  the  absurdest 
notions  in  fine  words  enables  them  to  infatuate  themselves  and 
the  followers  who  applaud  them;  the  contradictory  nature  of 
their  tenets  does  not  distress  them;  they  desire  to  be  conspicuous; 
they  revel  in  a  scene;  that  is,  in  the  greatest  emotional  exercise 
with  the  least  expense  of  intellectual  energy. 

Well,  most  women  do :  witness  the  Suffragette  and  one's 
female  relations.  So  far,  magnificent;  when,  however,  you  have 
said  that  man  has  one  set  of  sex  organs,  and  woman  another 
and  quite  different;  that  man  by  reason  of  his  impulse  to  gen- 
eration is  idealistic,  abstract  in  thought,  philosophic;  and  woman, 
by  reason  of  her  functional  generation,  is  materialistic,  preoc- 
cupied with  the  event  and  malleable  to  circumstance,  and  essen- 
tially pragmatic;  when,  to  sum  up,  you  have  said  that  man  is 
the  symbol  of  consciousness,  and  woman  of  emotion,  you  have 
said  all  that  Strindberg,  with  a  great  deal  of  tortured  misinter- 
pretations of  his  observations,  and  much  futile  bitterness,  has 
indicated  in  about  ten  volumes  of  plays  and  stories. 

Ibsen  had  said  all  this  forty  years  ago,  and  being  both 
prophet  and  seer,  had  seen  woman  as  the  source  of  all  the  lyric 
passion  in  the  world,  as  the  light  that  was  to  irradiate  conscious- 
ness; he  had  seen  the  mystic  value  for  all  time  of  "  He  humbled 
himself  to  be  born  of  a  Virgin  " :  Woman  was  the  body,  Man 
the  soul.  Ibsen  pointed  the  way  to  the  health  of  the  body. 
There  you  have  original  and  constructive  thought. 

Strindberg  desired  truth,  and  he  feared  it.  He  is  a  Perseus 
who  fears  the  Gorgon's  head  less  than  the  shield — for  what  mon- 
strous distortion  of  himself  might  not  that  mirror  show?  When 
his  observation  appalled  him  with  a  need  of  synthesis  and 
Vision,  he  denied  and  hesitated  and  withdrew;  it  was  easier  to 
react,  and  so  he  reacted — violently,  without  consideration  of 
where  his  reaction  might  lead  him;  then  appalled  by  his  reaction 
he  reacted  from  his  reaction,  and  so  by  infinite  labyrinthine 
ways  he  fled  the  thing  that  he  desired  and  was  stalked  by  it  as 
by  a  spectre. 

What  then  is  it  that  makes  Strindberg,  with  all  his  obvious 
limitations,  so  much  more  interesting,  so  much  more  exciting 
than  the  rest?     What  is  it  that  in  so  peculiar  a  way  seems  to 
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have  in  it  both  the  very  "  perfume  and  suppliance  of  the  minute  " 
and  the  roar  of  the  gulfs  of  the  abyss? 

It  is  a  strange  blending  of  assurance  and  misgiving.  It 
suffers  and  shrinks  and  hesitates  and  withdraws,  and  yet  it  does 
not  yield.  It  is  embarrassed,  bewildered,  uncertain,  cynical. 
The  shadow  upon  it  is  the  shadow  of  disillusion,  and  we  meet 
it  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  It  goes  furtively  with  uneven 
steps  over  broken  ground,  and  the  goal  of  its  desire  wears  often 
the  mirage  of  the  hell  from  which  it  flees.  "  Out  of  its  weakness 
and  its  melancholy  "  it  is  liable  at  the  end  of  its  journey  to 
build  for  itself  a  sepulchre  of  "  second  thoughts,"  and  to  lie  down 
with  the  emperors  and  kings  of  reaction. 

Strindberg  reminds  us  of  that  strange  Shadow,  of  which 
Poe  speaks,  whose  voice  is  not  solitary  but  multitudinous.  Frag- 
ments, morsels,  echoes,  and  snatched  refrains  of  all  great  recent 
oracles  mutter  and  beckon  and  fade  above  the  eddies  of  his 
passionate  advances  and  retreats.  He  resembles  them  one  after 
another.  He  has  room  for  these  conflicting  voices,  for  the  smell 
of  the  sweet  brute  earth,  for  the  silvery  monotones  of  second 
thoughts;  and  he  has  room,  he,  the  amorous  idealist,  for  more 
savage  and  mordant  outgoings  of  the  Paphian's  knot  than  has 
any  misogynist.  Like  Hamlet  he  would  bid  all  little,  pathetic, 
dangerously  appealing  Ophelias  "  to  a  nunnery,  and  quickly, 
too!  "  Yet,  like  Hamlet,  he  is  ready  with  his  "  I  loved  Ophelia, 
.  .   .   forty  thousand  brothers  .   .   ." 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  "  daring  Zolaesque  detail  "  of 
these  novels.  Strindberg  is  Zolaesque  in  a  very  limited  sphere, 
and  he  has  selection,  which  Zola  had  not.  He  discourses  upon 
the  charm  of  his  wife's  petticoat  and  her  seductive  stockings; 
he  speaks  naively  of  his  uxorious  emotions :  all  the  things  that 
are  delightful  in  the  boudoir  he  puts  into  his  novels.  That  may 
have  been  daring  thirty  years  ago,  but  it  is  not  daring  to  this 
generation. 

His  vices,  by  which  we  would  indicate  his  petulance,  his 
insane  self-preoccupation,  his  distorted  perspective,  his  morbid 
irritability,  are,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  his  most  effective  engines 
and  instruments  of  research.  Hate  can  be  as  illuminating  as 
love,  and  with  Strindberg,  as  with  Catullus,  the  "  Odi  et  amo  " 
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Is  followed  by  the  inevitable  "  Excrucior."  He  hated  the  suc- 
cessful and  the  prosperous,  he  hated  gay  triumphant  people, 
he  "desired  to  be  always  troubling  the  waters  with  some  discon- 
certing and  obstinate  question,  to  be  a  spoil-sport  at  the  dance: 
all  these  were  elements  of  the  same  half-morbid,  half-heroic 
energy,  feverish  and  feeding  upon  itself,  which  pushed  him  per- 
petually on,  into  materialism  and  out  of  materialism.  Into  mar- 
riage and  out  of  marriage,  from  chemistry  to  the  Bible,  and 
from  the  Bible  to  Balzacian  Swedenborgianism. 

His  atheism  is  unconvincing,  his  chemistry  fantastic,  his 
misogyny  extravagant,  his  reaction  into  mysticism  a  kind  of 
moral  drunkenness;  yet,  because  he  spurned  so  fiercely  the  paths 
of  quietness  and  peace,  because  even  while  he  loved  he  hated,  and 
even  while  he  embraced  he  dissected  and  exposed,  his  genius 
bites  and  entices  us. 


PSYCHE 

Jean  Morris 

ONLY  at  night  he  came  to  her  In  dreams 
She  could  not  see  his  form  or  guess  his  name, 
And  when  the  first  faint  light  of  dawn  had  come 
Once  more  she  was  alone.     And  all  the  day 
Sweet  Psyche  wandered  by  the  JEge3.n  shore 
And  thought  of  the  sad  fate  he  saved  her  from, 
And  of  the  unseen  hands  which  wafted  her 
Straight  from  the  coming  doom  to  this  fair  home. 
Where  all  the  days  were  passed  In  thought  of  him 
And  all  the  nights  enraptured  by  his  love. 
Yet  as  the  hours  passed  one  by  one  for  her, 
Her  heart  was  stirred  with  strange  and  sad  regret. 
As  If  the  little  human  soul  had  need 
Of  more  than  this,  and  longed  for  sight  of  him. 
And  all  the  meaning  of  her  life  and  love. 
And  when  she  questioned  him,  he  answered  her. 
That  happiness  was  resting  on  her  faith 
Since  he  must  leave  her  should  she  doubt  again. 
And  that  no  human  soul  must  doubt  or  fear 
What  love  has  brought,  as  mortal  may  not  know 
The  secrets  that  alone  of  gods  are  seen. 
But  yet  her  thoughts  could  not  be  stilled,  and  so 
One  night  amidst  the  hush  of  dreams  she  spoke : 
"  He  sleeps;  now  one  brief  moment  would  suffice 
If  I  but  dared  to  light  the  lamp,  and  see 
Him  as  he  is  who  must  be  very  fair. 
Or  else  perchance  my  love  is  but  some  dream, 
And  I  have  so  held  close  a  dreadful  thing 
Betraying  me  to  loving  with  closed  eyes. 
I  cannot  He  here  longer  In  the  dark 
I  must  have  light  to  show  me  what  I  love!  " 
So  rose  she  slowly,  trembling  In  the  dark. 
Lit  her  faint  lamp  to  hold  above  the  couch: 
In  quiet  peace,  sleeping,  she  saw  her  lord, 
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Eros,  himself,  with  glory  In  his  face. 
And  might  and  truth  about  his  sleeping  form. 
Then  she  fell  trembling  at  his  feet  with  awe — 
Thus  does  the  soul  perceive  divinity. 

But  Psyche,  as  she  looked,  forgot  her  lamp, 

Nor  saw  the  drop  of  oil  which  slowly  fell 

Betraying  her  to  Love's  awakening. 

He  rose,  and  sad  the  brow  he  turned  on  her, 

And  spoke:     "Ah  Psyche  I  frail  and  heedless  child. 

No  more  can  we  two  in  the  sweet  dim  room 

Sit  side  by  side.    And  all  our  tender  trust 

Which  thou  has  squandered  with  thy  human  need 

Has  left  thee,  as  I  too  must  leave  thee  now. 

My  wings  outspread,  and  I  must  heavenwards.'' 

But  she  arose  with  arms  outstretched,  and  cried : 

"  And  wilt  thou  then  no  more  return  to  me? 

So  surely  will  I  seek  and  come  to  thee. 

Could  I  forget  that  I  have  known  thee  once 

Seen  for  a  moment's  space  that  vision  fair? 

So  will  I  wander  through  the  world  of  men. 

Nor  fear  to  go  through  deepest  hells  for  thee. 

And  I  will  climb  the  steepest  paths  to  heaven 

And  suffer  long  but  come  to  thee  at  last. 

Unlike  our  joy  then  will  be  to  those  dreams 

We  two  have  had  together  In  the  dusk. 

For  I  shall  bring  my  soul  to  thee  at  last. 

Which  through  great  sorrow's  strength  and  striving  high 

Will  then  have  found  true  joy  and  surety 

That  thou  indeed  art  very  god,  and  mine." 

So  spake  she  through  the  certainty  of  pain 

And  wept  to  see  his  outspread  wings.     But  she 

Had  lightened  the  god's  sorrow  with  her  words, 

He  smiled  once  more  before  he  strained  away. 

Then  she  in  anguish  sorrowed  through  the  ri'<;ht 
But  with  the  dawn  arose  to  face  the  day. 
That  unforgotten  smile  within  her  heart. 


OSTEOPATHY 

Robert  H.  Dunnington 

MUCH  confusion  exists  In  the  minds  even  of  learned 
men  in  regard  to  what  osteopathy  Is.  Some  consider 
It  a  crude  form  of  manipulation  or  massage.  Oste- 
opathy is  not  manipulation,  and  the  science  of  osteopathy  Is  not 
the  science  of  manipulation.  We  may  have  to  manipulate  In 
order  to  get  at  our  diagnosis,  but  the  diagnostic  part  of  our  sci- 
ence Is  not  manipulation.  Secondly,  It  Is  scientific  manipulation 
that  is  employed,  not  secret,  covert  or  mysterious  magnetic  or 
mesmeric  manipulations. 

The  method  of  strict  manipulation  was  undoubtedly  used 
long  since  by  Delenze  In  France,  Elliston  in  England,  Lon 
Brandt  and  many  others;  but  it  was  not  definitely  based  upon 
physical  and  physiological  principles.  Our  manipulations  are 
scientific,  because  we  base  them  on  well-known  and  well-estab- 
lished physical  and  physiological  principles. 

From  the  earliest  times,  when  with  sickness  came  suffering 
and  death,  devices  have  been  planned  and  methods  adopted  to 
preserve  and  prolong  life.  The  medical  profession  has  its  divine 
right  as  a  profession  among  men  and  nations,  but  no  single  or 
exclusive  method  has  any  claim  to  be  the  infallible  method.  In 
the  lapse  of  ages  many  have  felt  that  the  use  of  drugs  was  dis- 
advantageous to  the  system;  that  nature  pointed  out  a  better 
method.  The  anti-drug  principles  have  found  a  place  In  the 
medical   history   of   this   country   and   all   Europe. 

Dr.  Eduard  Baulmer,  of  Berlin,  disciple  of  modern  med- 
ical science,  finds  that  one  thing  alone  Is  essential — to  know  how 
to  heal,  to  become  an  adept  in  the  art  of  healing. 

Osteopathy  carries  us  back  to  nature,  to  the  body,  to  the 
body  processes,  to  the  body  vitalities  and  the  physiological 
causes,  conditions  and  functions;  and  on  these — not  upon  mysti- 
cisms— we  have  based  and  still  base  our  theory  of  osteopathy. 
Hilton  said:  "  It  Is  the  prerogative  of  nature  alone  to  repair 
the  waste  of  any  structure.  The  physician  will  thus  realize  that 
his  chief  duty  consists  In  ascertaining  and  removing  these  Im- 
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pediments  which  obstruct  the  reparative  process  that  thwarts 
the  efforts  of  nature."  This  is  our  idea  in  attempting  to  get 
close  to  nature. 

SYSTEM   OF    MEDICINE 

New  conditions  will  have  to  be  formulated  as  new  modes  of 
treating  diseases  are  discovered.  Osteopathy  is  a  system  of 
medicine,  using  the  word  medicine  not  to  indicate  drugs,  but  to 
indicate  the  science  and  art  of  treating  diseases  or  injuries,  and 
the  laws  that  regulate  their  practice.  Any  inorganic  substance 
that  goes  into  the  body  goes  simply  to  play  the  part  of  a  stimu- 
lator; a  chemical  stimulator,  if  it  is  an  inorganic  substance,  is  a 
stimulator  to  destruction,  to  the  katabolic  side  of  the  metabolic 
process.  When  we  have  eliminated  by  stimulation  what  forms 
the  nutritive  basis  of  the  body  organism  by  this  chemical  stimu- 
lation, there  is  nothing  to  take  the  place  of  what  we  have  elimi- 
nated from  the  body  organism.  Hence,  osteopathy  applies  not 
only  to  the  field  of  medicine  and  surgery  proper,  but  also  to  the 
field  of  diet. 

When  you  apply  drugs  to  the  body  organism,  what  effect 
have  they?  They  stimulate  something  counter-active,  counter- 
irritant,  counter-something.  If  that  principle  is  true,  every  ele- 
ment and  drug  that  are  thrown  into  the  body  destroy  something, 
cuts  down  some  element  of  nutrition.  Hence,  to  give  a  drug 
means  to  give  something  deleterious  to  the  body  organism,  un- 
less where  toxicologically  counter-action  is  demanded. 

This  is  not  a  new  principle.  Hippocrates,  in  the  presence 
of  the  gods,  bound  himself  not  to  give  any  poisonous  or  dele- 
terious drugs,  either  of  his  own  will  or  by  the  counsel  of  an- 
other. That  is  the  principle  of  the  school  of  Hippocrates, 
and  that  is  where  we  stand  today  in  osteopathy — nature  once 
more  received. 

One  theory  that  marks  our  modern  medicine  is  the  microbic 
theory.  Some  have  misrepresented  osteopathy  in  stating  that 
we  do  not  believe  in  microbes.  If  anyone  has  eyes,  can  use  them 
and  can  use  a  microscope,  he  cannot  deny  the  existence  of  mi- 
crobes. The  great  question  is  where  shall  we  place  them  in  the 
pathology  and  diagnosis  of  disease? 
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ANTAGONISM  AT   BASIS   OF    LIFE 

The  microbes  produce  toxic  substances,  but  are  also  capable 
of  producing  anti-toxlc  substances.  There  is  one  of  the  antag- 
onisms at  the  basis  of  life.  You  never  found  a  form  of  life 
that  did  not  involve  the  struggle  for  existence.  There  is  no 
vitality  in  a  muscle  or  nerve  or  in  any  organ  that  does  not  de- 
pend on  this  antagonism.  Here  lies  the  secret  of  the  physi- 
ology of  the  microbe  theory  from  an  osteopathic  standpoint. 

At  the  basis  of  life  we  have  katabolism  and  anabolism,  or 
the  metabolic  function.  That  is  performed  functionally  in  path- 
ological conditions  by  these  microbes.  What  was  Pasteur's  the- 
ory of  microbes  and  their  activity?  That  the  disease  is  pro- 
duced by  means  of  the  microbes  acting  upon  and  in  a  certain 
field.  If  we  do  not  have  that  field  for  the  microbes  there  can  be 
no  disease. 

As  soon  as  there  is  malnutrition  of  any  part  of  the  body  or 
an  organ,  there  we  have  a  culture  field  in  which  these  microbes 
can  live.  What  we  want  to  know  is  what  causes  that  condition 
of  malnutrition.  It  may  be  due  to  contraction  of  muscles  or 
blood  vessels,  displacement  of  bones,  or  an  interference  with  the 
nerve  supply,  the  blood  supply,  or  something  else  that  is  essen- 
tial to  life. 

The  pathology  of  Virchow  and  others  has  demonstrated  the 
changes  of  tissue  form  and  combination  under  diseased  condi- 
tions. Hence,  we  have  learned  that  health  represents  a  normal 
functional  action,  while  disease  represents  abnormal  functional 
action.  Microbes  are  not  the  causes  of  diseases  directly,  but 
indirectly,  because  in  the  malnutritional  condition  of.  the  tissues 
of  the  body,  there  is  a  field  in  which  these  microbes  can  find  a 
sphere  of  activity. 

Hence,  health  represents  the  natural  condition  of  the  tissues 
of  the  body,  suspended  upon  these  conditions :  Healthy  tissues 
and  their  proper  individual  nutrition,  healthy  blood  and  lymph 
and  their  proper  distribution  by  circulation  and  absorption 
throughout  the  organism ;  and  normal  nerve  force,  its  proper  gen- 
eration  in   healthy   nerve    tissues    and   its   proper   distribution 
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through    the    organism    along    the    appropriate    nerve  centres. 
Here  we  have  the  basic  principles  of  health. 


BODY   A    MEDICINAL    CHEST 

The  great  schools  of  serum  therapy  have  emphasized  the 
principle  that  in  dealing  with  disease  we  must  deal  with  it  from 
the  physiological  point  of  view;  that  is,  from  the  biological 
standpoint;  second,  upon  the  standpoint  of  antitoxin  or  anti- 
sepsis on  a  serum  basis  that  is  physiological.  Osteopathy  steps 
in  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  It  is  unnecessary  to  spend  time  and 
labor  in  the  artificial  production  of  this  serum  outside  the  body, 
because  the  great  medicinal  chest  Is  the  body  itself,  and  the  vis 
medicatrix  is  the  great  inherent  power  associated  with  the  na- 
tive elements  of  the  body  organism. 

The  body  is  built  up  on  a  proteid  basis;  it  originates  from 
a  protoplasmic  basis,  in  which  solid  substances  are  suspended 
in  a  fluid  medium  to  form  the  original  bioplasm  of  the  body. 

This  determines  that  the  rearrangement  and  reorganization 
must  be  determined  from  within,  in  connection  with  the  Inherent 
forces  of  vitality  in  the  organism  and  the  vital  force  of  its  tis- 
sues and  organs;  that  all  the  materials  for  this  reconstruction 
must  be  supplied  on  a  dietetic  basis,  and  that  nothing  may  be 
regarded  as  foreign  to  the  organism  or  alien  to  its  constitution 
which  can  be  regarded  as  healthful,  health-giving  or  health- 
restoring.  Hence,  all  foreign  drugs  must  be  eliminated  from  the 
field  of  osteopathic  therapeutics. 

Osteopathy  emphasizes  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  by  physical 
methods,  with  a  view  to  discovering  not  the  symptoms,  but  the 
causes  of  disease;  the  treatment  of  diseases  by  scientific  manipu- 
lations in  connection  with  which  the  operating  physician  mechan- 
ically uses  and  applies  the  Inherent  resources  of  the  organism 
to  overcome  disease,  either  by  removing  or  correcting  mechan- 
ical disorders,  or  by  producing  and  establishing  antitoxic  and 
antiseptic  conditions  to  counteract  toxic  and  septic  conditions. 

The  chief  point  that  distinguishes  our  modern  school  from 
the  older  schools  of  medicine  is  the  prominence  that  is  given  to 
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scientific  diagnosis.  The  diagnosis  Is  physical,  because  it  Is  not 
based  on  symptoms  but  etiology. 

No  man  can  diagnose  a  disease  who  does  not  understand 
the  minutest  architecture  of  the  body  and  the  deviations  from 
the  normal  likely  to  be  found  In  an  abnormal  or  diseased  condi- 
tion of  the  body.  The  wear  and  tear  of  life  render  the  deli- 
cacy of  structure  and  the  fine  adjustments  of  the  body  very  liable 
to  misplacement  and  mallgnment. 

To  find  out  where  this  displacement  or  derangement  exists, 
how  it  takes  place,  what  relation  it  sustains  to  the  normal  rela- 
tions— these  are  questions  of  minute  physics,  mechanic  biology, 
that  physical  diagnosis  must  answer. 


KEEPING    BLOOD    STREAM    CLEAR 

The  blood  Is  formed  In  particular  parts  of  the  body,  is  com- 
posed of  certain  well-known  elements,  which,  when  normal, 
preserve  the  isotonicity  of  the  blood  tissues  and  its  elements.  If 
the  blood  does  not  follow  Its  normal  course,  is  interfered  with  at 
the  central  reservoir  or  anywhere  along  its  circulation,  this  rep- 
resents derangement,  and  diagnosis  must  discover  where  inter- 
ference exists  and  why. 

The  nerve  force  represents  the  great  vital  body  force.  Each 
nerve  receives  its  supply  of  energy  from  a  particular  part  of  the 
eminent  domain  of  the  nervous  tissue,  and  Is  united  by  sympathy 
and  vital  affinity  to  each  other  part  of  the  nervous  system. 
Hence,  in  the  brain  it  Is  necessary  to  divide  the  eminent  domain 
Into  localized  areas  that  represent  the  landmarks  of  individual- 
ized functional  activity. 

It  Is  necessary  to  differentiate  the  cranial  nerve  supply  from 
the  spinal  nerve  supply,  and  to  localize  the  foramina  of  exit 
and  the  levels  of  distribution  from  the  great  centres  in  the  lower 
brain  and  the  lower  centres  in  the  spinal  cord,  in  order  to  get 
the  osteopathic  centres  of  lesion  for  diagnosis  of  disease. 

Any  derangement  in  any  of  these  systems  makes  the  Inter- 
ference with  the  Intercommunion  of  nerve  elements  that  give 
rise  to  neurasthenic,  hypersthenic,  etc.,  conditions,  and  may  in- 
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terfere  at  almost  any  point  in  the  complicated  nervous  systems 
with  the  body  or  organic  life.  To  localize  these  interferences 
is  the  great  masterpiece  of  diagnosis  in  connection  with  ner- 
vous troubles  that  figure  so  largely  in  the  diseases  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  modern  physician. 

The  larger  part  of  the  new  science  of  therapeutics  Is  cor- 
rective, a  smaller  part  being  occupied  with  palliative  and  di- 
rectly curative  measures.  The  spine  represents  the  great  cen- 
tre of  osteopathic  manipulation. 

Some  have  asked  if  we  reject  chemistry  altogether,  since  we 
set  aside  drugs.  We  recognize  toxicological  medicine  and  Its 
necessity.  In  addition  we  recognize  that  the  greatest  of  all  chem- 
ical laboratories  Is  found  in  the  human  body.  There  we  find 
elements  organized  on  a  compound  organic  basis  and  united 
within  a  unit-organism  In  such  a  way  as  to  form  the  chemical 
foundation  of  biological  life. 

The  productive  capacity  of  the  body  Is  most  remarkable, 
but  this  productive  capacity  is  on  a  definite  organic  basis.  Hence, 
anything  that  is  Inorganic  cannot  be  assimilated  to  the  body  sub- 
stance until  and  unless  It  is  organized.  These  Inorganic  sub- 
stances can  be  used  only  for  stimulation,  and  this  stimulation  In- 
volves the  exhaustion  of  latent  energy  without  supplying  any- 
thing to  take  the  place  of  that  which  Is  dissipated. 


OSTEOPATHIC   SURGERY 

I  wish  to  mention  the  field  of  surgery,  as  associated  with 
osteopathy.  Osteopathic  medicine  and  surgery  represent  the 
new  school  of  therapeutics.  Surgery  must  become  osteopathic 
In  order  to  eliminate  from  the  field  of  surgery  much  of  what 
we  have  called  "  butcher  surgery."  There  is  a  great  tendency 
In  modern  times,  especially  in  America,  to  rush  Into  surgical  op- 
erations as  a  remedy  for  almost  any  condition.  Many  diseases 
that  were  regarded  as  Incurable  or  curable  only  by  surgical  op- 
erations have  been  cured  without  the  use  of  the  knife. 

Inflammatory  conditions  of  the  uterus,  ovaries  and  fallopian 
tubes,  which  were  considered  to  Indicate  surgical  removal,  have 
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been  completely  cured  without  operations.  In  this  negative  field 
alone,  by  removing  cases  of  operation,  osteopathy  has  done  In- 
calculable good  In  calling  a  halt  to  those  remedies  that  have 
unsexed  thousands  of  women. 

Osteopathlcally,  the  operative  field  of  surgery  becomes  the 
last  resort  In  cases  where  portions  become  dangerous  to  the 
organism,  or  growths  are  found  that  hazard  the  body  vitality. 

In  this  age  of  enlightenment  and  scientific  Investigation,  noth- 
ing can  claim  a  place  that  cannot  prove  Its  claims  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt.  Of  osteopathy,  the  new  claimant  In  the  field  of 
therapy,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  many  of  the  hitherto  incura- 
ble forms  of  disease  have  yielded  to  Its  application,  and  many 
of  the  diseases  already  regarded  as  incurable  have  also  been 
cured  by  the  scientific  manipulations  applied  by  the  skilled  osteo- 
path. 

It  claims  that  where  It  has  been  applied  with  accurate  knowl- 
edge it  has  been  beneficial,  restoring  many  otherwise  Incurable 
cases  to  health,  and  doing  so  without  recourse  to  drugs  that 
leave  the  dregs  of  their  after-effects  in  the  system. 

You  are  not  asked  to  receive  It  by  faith.  If  It  stands  the  test, 
conforms  itself  to  physiology,  anatomy  and  pathology,  applies 
well-known  and  rational  principles  of  physiological  physics,  then 
the  true  scientific  spirit  will  demand  its  acceptance,  and  justice 
will  provide  a  place  for  it  in  the  field  of  therapy. 

Having  presented  the  claims  of  this  new  science,  we  rest 
assured  of  final  victory,  and  in  the  meantime  we  wait  with  pa- 
tience for  the  fullest  recognition  such  a  science  demands. 


THE  SPECTRIC  SCHOOL  OF  POETRY 

Anne  Knish  and  Emanuel  Morgan 


THE  Vortlclst  School  of  poetry  died  an  Ignominious  death 
in  London,  snuffed  out  by  the  explosion  of  the  war. 
This  was  no  great  loss,  because  the  experiments  of  this 
school,  though  interesting,  were  actuated  by  a  wrong  theory  of 
poetic  expression.  These  writers  underestimated  the  amount  of 
clarity  which  even  the  most  daring  poetic  sketches  must  have; 
as  a  result,  their  works  hardly  resembled  human  speech. 

The  Spectric  School  has  tried  to  avoid  this  pitfall  which  men- 
aces all  really  original  poets.  Even  in  its  most  novel  efforts  at 
advancing  the  frontier  of  the  known  world  of  poetry,  it  has  re- 
tained a  measurable  degree  of  communication  with  the  world  of 
every-day  speech.  It  has  done  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
engaged  in  working  out  a  theory  that  might  easily  have  led  to 
excesses  of  abstraction. 

The  theory  of  the  Spectric  School  is  not  difficult  to  grasp  if 
one  comes  to  it  with  an  open  mind.  Its  formula  divides  itself 
naturally  into  two  propositions,  alike  in  essence  but  different  in 
application. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  affects  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  poet  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  perceiver  of  objects  and  a  recipient 
of  impressions;  the  second  affects  him  In  so  far  as  he  is  the  por- 
trayer  of  objects  and  the  creator  of  expressions.  We  may  take 
them  up  separately. 

Every  object,  scene,  person,  and  episode  of  the  human  world 
Is  to  be  regarded  by  the  Spectric  poet  as  a  concrete  focus  of 
infinities.  The  subject  of  every  Spectric  poem  has  the  function 
of  a  prism,  upon  which  falls  the  white  light  of  universal  and 
Immeasurable  possible  experience;  and  this  flood  of  colorless  and 
infinite  light,  passing  through  the  particular  limitations  of  the 
concrete  episode  before  us,  is  broken  up,  refracted  and  diffused 
Into  a  variety  of  many-colored  rays.  Some  one  of  these  rays  will 
impress  the  poet  more  than  others;  and  he  will  necessarily  color 
his  whole  poem  with  Its  hue.  But  In  so  doing — and  no  amount 
of  care  can  enable  him  to  do  otherwise — he  must.  If  he  Is  to 
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create  a  fine  work,  have  regard  for  the  fragmentary  nature 
of  his  perception,  and  allow  his  creative  imagination  to  indicate 
some  relation  between  his  limited  and  single-colored  vision  and 
the  great  stream  of  pure  light  from  which  the  vision  originally 
was  separated.  As  Is  said  In  the  preface  to  the  forthcoming 
book  Spectra,  by  Emanuel  Morgan,  the  discoverer  of  the 
theory,  and  Anne  Knish,  "  the  theme  of  a  poem  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  prism,  upon  which  the  colorless  white  light  of  experience 
falls  and  Is  broken  up  Into  glowing,  beautiful,  and  intelligible 
hues."  This  preface  omits  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  poet 
must  by  means  of  his  reconstructive  vision  bring  to  the  reader 
some  hint  of  the  original  light  In  all  Its  completeness.  Spec- 
trlsts,  however,  are  putting  this  extension  of  the  theory  Into 
effect. 

The  second  proposition  of  the  Spectric  School  relates  to  the 
method  of  expression;  and  involves  some  consideration  of  the 
psychological  processes  by  which  the  mind  forms  Images  of  the 
outside  world.  The  senses,  and  the  mind  behind  them,  act  to  a 
certain  extent  as  a  prism  in  relation  to  the  emanations  of  the 
physical  world.  Vibrations' of  sound,  color,  or  heat  Impact  upon 
the  sensory  nerves,  are  conveyed  In  the  form  of  a  totally  differ- 
ent kind  of  vibration  to  the  brain,  and  there  become  once  more 
transformed  Into  some  variety  of  emotion  or  motor  Impulse. 
Thus  a  flower,  when  it  reaches  the  conscious  intelligence  via  this 
devious  channel.  Is  no  longer  the  flower  of  the  outer  world;  It  is 
the  plexus  of  a  number  of  different  impressions.  Just  as  a  beam 
of  white  light  breaks  up  In  passing  through  a  prism,  and  be- 
comes a  spectrum,  so  the  entity  of  the  flower  is  dismembered 
when  It  enters  the  consciousness.  We  perceive  the  color,  the 
qualities  of  Its  form  in  space,  the  scent  of  the  pollen  and  the 
stem.  Its  coolness  and  smoothness  and  softness  to  the  touch.  Its 
faint  rustle  as  the  wind  stirs  it.  Out  of  these  elements  the  mind, 
behind  the  prism  of  the  senses,  must  recomblne  by  another  act  of 
the  intelligence  the  parted  rays,  In  order  that  it  may  grasp  the 
unity,  the  white  light,  the  Platonic  Idea  of  the  original  flower. 

In  art,  particularly  In  poetry.  It  Is  a  great  gain  to  be  clearly 
aware  of  these  facts,  and  to  take  conscious  advantage  of  them. 
This  is  the  aim  of  the  Spectrlst.    He  tries,  not  to  give  the  flower 
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in  its  original  unity,  which  is  impossible,  but  to  make  perceptible 
the  various  rays,  the  various  elements,  out  of  which  the  perceiv- 
ing mind  would  have,  in  the  case  of  an  actual  first-hand  percep- 
tion, to  create  its  idea  of  the  flower.  Or,  to  choose  a  more  com- 
plex example,  if  he  wishes  to  describe  a  landscape,  he  will  not 
attempt  a  map,  but  will  put  down  those  winged  emotions,  those 
fantastic  analogies,  which  the  real  scene  awakens  in  his  own 
mind.  In  practice  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  vividest  of  all 
modes  of  communication,  as  the  touch  of  hands  quickens  a  mere 
exchange  of  names. 

The  Imagists,  suicidally  advertised  by  a  concerted  recipro- 
cal chorus  of  poet-reviewers,  might  once  have  been  capable  of 
employing  this  very  theory  in  a  tentative  way.  The  time  is  past, 
however,  when  Spectrists  can  hope  for  co-operation  in  this  quar- 
ter: and  the  latest  of  the  modern  movements  in  poetry  must 
be  content  to  go  its  own  way  after  the  fashion  of  "  the  spear  that 
knows  no  brother." 


OPUS   181 

Anne   Knish 

SKEPTICAL  cat, 
Calm  your  eyes,  and  come  to  me. 
For  long  ago,  in  some  palmed  forest, 
I  too  felt  claws  crawling 
Within  my  fingers.   .   .   . 
Moons  wax  and  wane; 
My  eyes,  too,  once  narrowed  and  widened. 
Why  do  you  shrink  back? 
Come  to  me :  let  me  pat  you — 
Come,  vast-eyed  one  .   .   . 
Or  I  will  spring  upon  you 
And  with  steel-hook  fingers 
Tear  you  limb  from  limb.  .  .  . 

There  were  twins  in  my  cradle.   .   .  . 


OPUS   45 

Emanuel  Morgan 

AN  angel,  bringing  incense,  prays 
Forever  in  that  tree; 
I  go  blind  still  when  the  locust  sways 
Those  honey-domes  for  me. 

All  the  fragrances  of  dew,  O  angel,  are  there; — 
The  myrrhic  rapture  of  young  hair, 
The  hps  of  lust; 
And  all  the  stenches  of  dust; — 
Even  the  palm  and  the  fingers  of  a  hand  burnt  bare 
With  a  curling  sweet-smelling  crust. 
And  the  bitter  staleness  of  old  hair, 
Powder  on  a  withering  bust. 

The  moon  came  through  the  window  to  our  bed. 
And  the  shadows  of  the  locust-tree 
On  your  sweet  white  body  made  of  me, 
Of  my  lips,  a  drunken  bee. 

O  tree-like  Spring,  O  blossoming  days, 
I,  who  some  day  shall  be  dead. 
Shall  have  ever  a  lover  to  sway  with  me. 
For  when  my  face  decays 

And  the  earth  molds  In  my  nostrils,  shall  there  not  be 
The  breath  therein  of  a  locust-tree, 
The  seed,  the  shoot  of  a  locust-tree, 
The  honey-domes  of  a  locust-tree? — 
Until  lovers  go  blind  and  sway  with  me — 

O  tree-like  Spring,  O  blossomy  days. 
To  sway  as  long  as  the  locust  sways ! 
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Sherwood  Anderson 

I  CAME  out  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Auction  Room  and  It  was 
snowing.  I  had  just  seen  Blackfoot's  canvas  sold  for 
twenty  thousand  dollars  and  Ramsey,  the  connoisseur  and 
dealer,  had  come  up  to  my  friend  Trycup,  who  stood  fingering 
a  stick  beside  me,  and  had  made  a  little  speech.  Trycup,  like 
Blackfoot  before  him,  is  a  painter  of  promise.  Blackfoot,  you 
know,  went  Insane,  Is  tucked  away  In  some  asylum  upstate.  Ram- 
sey touched  Trycup  on  the  shoulder  and  spoke  benevolently. 
I  couldn't  stand  it.  The  speech  made  me  half  111.  "  Keep  your 
shoulders  straight,  my  boy,"  said  Ramsey.  "  Breathe  deeply 
and  keep  your  shoulders  straight." 

I  went  over  to  Fifty-eighth  street  and  asked  a  woman  to  dine 
with  me.  She  is  a  sensitive,  aristocratic-looking  woman,  came 
from  somewhere  out  in  the  middle  west,  and  Twanted  to  hurt 
her.  I  thought  I  should  tell  her  the  story  and  watch  her  sensitive 
face  quiver.  There  was  something  almost  perverse  In  my  desire 
to  hurt  so  lovely  a  child  and  there  is  some  of  the  same  perversion 
In  my  wanting  to  see  Blackfoot's  story  spread  upon  the  printed 
page.    I  want  to  hurt  many  people,  If  I  can. 

As  I  went  Into  the  restaurant  with  my  woman  friend  that 
evening  after  the  picture  was  sold,  the  proprietor  stepped  for- 
ward to  take  my  coat.  He  is  grey  and  unctuous  and  looks  like 
Ramsey.  His  hand  fell  on  my  shoulder  and  I  heard  his  voice 
saying  softly,  "  You've  become  a  bit  round-shouldered,  my  boy. 
Better  straighten  up.  Get  Into  the  habit  of  breathing  deeply  and 
throw  your  shoulders  back." 

I  didn't  hit  the  restaurant  man.  Perhaps  my  hand  trembled 
too  much.  Instead  I  snatched  the  coat  from  his  hands  and 
ran  and  the  woman  ran  after  me.  "  You  go  to  the  devil,"  I 
shouted  to  the  man  and  when  the  woman  caught  up  to  me  I  went 
along  past  droves  of  people,  past  the  dead,  perplexed,  evil- 
looking  people  who  let  the  great  Blackfoot  go  Insane  in  their 
midst,  telling  the  tale  I  now  tell  to  you.  It  hurt  my  woman 
friend  as  I  knew  It  would.     I  hope  it  will  hurt  you  also. 
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Blackfoot  was  a  poor  artist  in  New  York  City  twenty  years 
ago.  That  isn't  anything  special,  but  then  you  see  he  was  a  real 
artist  and  that  is  always  something  special.  He  was  married 
to  the  daughter  of  a  laundryman  and  lived  over  in  that  medley 
of  streets  in  lower  Manhattan,  known  as  Greenwich  Village. 

I  won't  talk  of  his  poverty.  It  was  horrible,  but  that  isn't 
the  point.  Comfort  and  an  established  place  in  the  world  are 
sometimes  quite  as  horrible.  Anyway,  there  he  wa^  in  the  dark, 
cheap,  little  flat,  with  children  crawling  about  underfoot,  and 
other  children  always  coming,  and  disorder  and  dirt  everywhere 
about  him. 

Blackfoot  was  a  thin,  pale  man  of  thirty,  and  he  was  round 
shouldered.  He  should  have  straightened  his  shoulders  and 
breathed  more  deeply,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that.  It  is  a 
good  rule  for  any  man  to  adopt  who  marries  a  laundryman's 
daughter,  given  to  the  having  of  babies,  and  who  lives  with  her 
in  a  flat  in  Greenwich  Village  in  New  York  City. 

One  day  Blackfoot  painted  this  picture.  He  got  to  work 
at  it  one  gloomy  morning  in  February  and  something  happened. 
Order  sprang  out  of  disorder.  His  brush  fairly  sang  across  the 
canvas.  All  day  he  worked  and  half  the  next  day,  and  his  soul 
was  glad.  He  forgot  all  of  the  facts  of  his  disorderly  life 
and  just  worked.  The  picture  had  everything  in  it — balance, 
poise,  movement,  and  that  most  damnably  elusive  of  all  things 
in  a  work  of  art,  sheer  lyrical  beauty. 

Of  course  Blackfoot  felt  like  quite  a  man  when  the  job 
was  done.  He  put  on  a  frayed  overcoat  and  hunted  out  a  cane 
he  hadn't  carried  for  five  years,  and  then  he  went  striding  off 
to  see  Ramsey.  He  knew  Ramsey  would  know  what  he  had 
done  and  that  Ramsey  had  money.  It  is  a  combination  hard  to 
find.     There  wasn't  any  one  to  go  to  but  Ramsey,  you  see. 

As  Blackfoot  went  along  he  came  to  a  resolution.  The  most 
absurd  notion  came  to  his  mind.  He  put  a  price  on  the  picture 
he  had  painted.  "  I'll  have  twelve  hundred  dollars  for  it,  by 
God,"  he  told  himself. 

Blackfoot  met  Fred  Morris  on  the  street.  Every  one  in  New 
York  knows  Fred.  He  is  a  good  soul  who  makes  money  out  of 
art,  and  paints  pictures  that  sell.     He  was  genuinely  interested 
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in  what  Blackfoot  had  done  and  congratulated  him.  "  Good 
work,  old  man,"  he  said,  when  the  excited  artist  had  told  him  the 
story,  and  then  he  touched  Blackfoot  on  the  shoulder  with  his 
stick.  "  You  want  to  straighten  yourself  up,"  he  said.  "  You're 
getting  a  little  too  round  shouldered.  I  take  a  walk  every  after- 
noon and  throw  my  shoulders  back.  It  has  been  good  for  me. 
You  had  better  do  that." 

Ramsey  came  the  next  morning  to  see  Blackfoot's  picture. 
You  get  a  sense  of  him,  grey  and  quiet  and  sure,  picking  his  way 
through  Blackfoot's  place  among  the  kids  and  into  the  room 
where  the  picture  was  hung.  He  knew  at  once  that  a  big  job 
had  been  done  and  frankly  said  so.  "  Of  course,"  he  said, 
"  you  have  come  through  big.  What  do  you  want  for  the  thing? 
I'll  take  it  right  now." 

Blackfoot  was  glad.  He  knew  what  he  had  done,  but  he 
wanted  Ramsey  to  know  also.  "  Twelve  hundred  dollars,"  he 
said  quickly. 

Ramsey  shook  his  head.  "  I'll  give  a  thousand,"  he  an- 
swered, and  when  Blackfoot  got  angry  and  began  to  storm  about 
the  room,  he  was  very  gentlemanly  and  decent.  ^'  Let's  let  it 
go,"  he  said.  ''  It  doesn't  matter.  No  good  our  getting  into 
a  row.  I  think  you  are  going  to  be  a  big  man  and  frankly  I 
don't  want  to  quarrel  with  you."  He  started  toward  the  door. 
''  By  George,  Blackfoot,  you  have  some  fine  children,"  he  mut- 
tered. "  Take  good  care  of  yourself.  You  have  responsibility 
here.  I've  noticed  you're  getting  a  little  round  shouldered.  I 
was  in  the  arm.y  myself.  That  started  me  right.  I  got  into  the 
.right  physical  habits,  you  see," 

Blackfoot  waited  a  week  before  he  went  back  to  Ramsey. 
In  a  way  he  thought  he  had  been  too  hasty.  "  A  man's  got  to 
take  things  as  they  come,  and  I  can't  expect  to  have  others  feel 
as  I  do  about  my  work,"  he  said.  Putting  on  the  frayed  over- 
coat he  went  over  to  Ramsey's  place,  forgetting  this  time  to 
carry  the  cane. 

Ramsey  showed  his  hoofs.  He  offered  Blackfoot  seven  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  canvas.  He  was  soft  voiced  and  gentle- 
manly, just  as  before,  but  that's  all  he  would  give  and  Blackfoot 
just  turned  and  went  out  through  the  door,  too  furious  to  speak. 
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He  wanted  to  kill  some  one.  Artists  are  that  way.  When  you 
apply  what  the  world  calls  common  sense  business  methods  to 
your  dealings  with  them,  they  don't  understand. 

Ramsey  finally  got  the  canvas  for  four  hundred  dollars. 
Blackfoot  made  two  more  trips  to  his  place  and  the  last  time  he 
gave  up.  He  had  come  out  of  Ramsey's  house  and  was  standing 
in  the  grey  twilight  looking  up  and  down  the  street,  not  intend- 
ing to  give  in  at  all,  and  then  he  just  did.  Rushing  back,  he 
accepted  the  four  hundred  dollars  for  the  canvas  that  later  sold 
for  twenty  thousand,  and  took  the  money  in  bills  on  the  spot. 

I  haven't,  I  hope,  overdone  Blackfoot's  poverty.  I  don't 
really  remember  how  many  children  he  had,  not  more  than  three 
or  four,  perhaps^  but  there  was  another  coming.  Of  course, 
he  was  in  debt  at  the  grocery  and  to  the  landlord  and  had  no 
credit. 

The  four  hundred  helped  a  lot.  Things  were  brought  in 
and  a  woman  was  employed  to  clean  up  and  feed  the  children.- 
Blackfoot  himself  built  a  roaring  fire  in  the  fireplace  in  his 
wife's  room.  He  seemed  happy  enough,  but  he  was  tired.  At  ten 
o'clock  he  went  to  bed  in  a  room  with  two  of  the  children. 

That's  the  last  any  one  ever  saw  of  Blackfoot  The  chat- 
tering thing  up  in  the  asylum  who  runs  about  telling  people  to 
breathe  deeply  and  straighten  up  their  shoulders  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  man  who  painted  the  canvas  I  saw  sold  to-day. 

Blackfoot  went  out  with  a  swing.  Bless  his  heart  for  that. 
It  must  have  been  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  his  wife 
awoke  on  her  cot  in  the  corner  of  the  little  living  room,  and 
saw  her  husband  sitting  in  a  chair  by  the  open  fire.  He  had 
on  a  torn  pair  of  pajamas  and  one  of  the  legs  was  ripped  so 
that  his  long  thin  leg  showed  through,  and  the  poor  fool  had 
searched  out  the  walking  stick  and  had  it  hanging  on  his  arm. 
When  his  wife  screamed  he  paid  no  attention  at  first,  but  pres- 
ently he  got  up  and  came  on  tiptoe  across  the  room  to  her. 
With  the  cane  he  touched  her  on  the  arm.  "  Straighten  your 
shoulders,"  he  said  softly.  "  You  must  breathe  deeply  and 
throw  your  shoulders  back." 

That's  all  he  said,  and  the  wonder  is  that  his  wife  did  not 
go  insane  also.     For  when  the  woman  awoke  she  saw  something 
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that  must  have  made  her  heart  stop  beating.  The  thing  she 
saw  was  as  fine  as  the  painting  of  the  great  picture.  There  In 
the  firelight,  In  the  httle  flat  In  Greenwich  Village,  with  the  cane 
hooked  over  his  arm,  Blackfoot  had  done  a  lovely  thing.  Alone 
in  the  silence,  with  his  mind  gone,  and  every  one  asleep,  he  had 
fed  the  bills  given  him  by  Ramsey  one  by  one  Into  the  fire. 


SAINTS  ? 

Anna  [Bartram  Bishop 

IT  is  marvellous,  the  number  of  ideas  appearing  in  masquer- 
ade, in  the  dresses  which  special  circumstances  gave  them 
once  upon  a  time  and  which  they  still  wear,  to  the  con- 
fusion of  thought  and  living. 

I  have  been  reading  Hello,  that  example  of  a  large  gift  gone 
wrong.  His  dramatic  sense,  his  lambent  style,  fitted  him  to  be 
an  incomparable  showman  of  real  values.  Instead,  by  some 
quirk  of  temperament,  he  pulls  down  a  curtain  before  the  world 
and  plays  in  front  of  it  with  misunderstandings. 

A  man  who  can  scourge  till  his  most  ethereal  victim  seems 
to  crouch  and  shiver  beneath  the  lash  of  his  phrase;  who  can 
turn  beauty  and  grandeur  into  presences;  who  has  the  rare  ability 
to  obey  Nietzsche's  great  admonition,  Dire  les  choses  les  plus 
ahstraites  de  la  faqon  la  plus  corporelle  et  sanglante:  this  man  is 
capable  of  holding  la  blessure  originelle  de  rhomme  to  be  man's 
falling  short  before  a  monarch  in  the  skies. 

Hello  devoted  his  vivid  powers  to  demonstrating  that  earth 
is  a  mere  satellite  of  heaven  and  men  are  citizens  first  of  an 
au  dela.  The  waste  of  such  a  position  for  such  a  mind!  Only 
one  of  Hello's  own  telling  phrases  could  describe  it.  But  a  figure 
like  this,  standing  out  so  brilliantly,  puts  in  high  lights  all  the 
things  he  mistook,  the  things  which  carelessness  still  mistakes. 

There  is  the  place  of  mystery.  From  coinciding  with  the 
undescribed,  the  mystery  in  the  world  actually  concentrates  into 
what  may  ultimately  resist  analysis  because  it  lies  beyond  man's 
cerebral  reach.  The  character  of  the  mystery  also  changes  with 
this  change  of  place.  It  ceases  to  seem  a  storehouse  of  power 
to  be  conjured  with  now  and  again.  It  ceases,  further,  to  be 
worshipful.  Lying  beyond  our  understanding  it  defies  formu- 
lation; and  worshipping  no  one  knows  what  makes  a  particu- 
larly pure  fetichism  instead  of  a  religion. 

Then  there  is  the  actual  status  of  Saints.  In  a  cosmogony 
of  which  heaven  is  the  centre,  Saints  show  as  glorious  figures. 
When  the  emphasis  is  altered,  and  men  turn  to  earth  as  the 
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logical  field  of  endeavor,  and  to  the  race  as  the  proper  object  of 
service,  Saints  appear  as  devoted  to  a  foreign  allegiance.  For 
their  first  duty  is  to  a  lord  above.  They  themselves  are  fore- 
most in  acknowledging  it.  Any  other  attitude  they  invariably 
repudiate  with  horror.  No  Saint  worthy  the  name  would  ever 
say  that  a  service  of  his  was  done  for  men;  not  at  all.  It  was 
done  only  for  the  glory  of  God. 

This  position,  however,  makes  of  Saints  something  stranger 
than  foreign  subjects.  It  names  them  traitors  to  their  kind  for 
preferring  another  effort  to  the  one  which  more  and  more  looks 
compelling — the  effort  of  saying  successfully  to  the  brute  reac- 
tions, ''  You  shall,"  and  so  putting  consciousness  in  command 
of  the  human  scene. 

But  Saints  have  still  another  character.  In  holding  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  an  Irresponsible  lord,  in  waiting  on  his 
slightest  gesture.  In  abusing  themselves  to  please  him,  what  are 
they  if  not  abject  slaves  of  a  tyrant?  From  their  own  records 
the  picture  emerges,  a  picture  of  base  Ideals  of  both  God  and 
man.  To  glory  In  being  a  victim,  to  admire  brutality  In  what- 
ever will.  Is  a  low  depth  to  sink  to;  a  far  lower  depth  than  sub- 
mitting to  slavery  perforce.  And  In  this  deepest  shame  Saints 
joyfully  grovelled. 

The  Christian  martyrs,  too,  have  a  different  appearance, 
bared  of  the  pathos  surrounding  them.  What  were  all  their  suf- 
ferings for?  To  make  life  better  in  any  way  for  those  having 
to  be  born  Into  it?  By  no  means.  The  Christian  martyr's  one 
aim  was  to  secure  for  himself  a  happiness  that  would  be  eternal. 
Here  he  saw  but  transitory  happiness;  there,  outside  the  world, 
in  heaven,  he  could,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  new  god, 
enjoy  happiness  forever.  Prepared  to  go  to  any  length  to  ac- 
complish this  end,  and  living  In  a  blood-thirsty  age,  the  martyrs 
turned  blood-thirsty  upon  themselves.  It  did  not  occur  to  them, 
more  than  to  later  Saints,  that  a  God  liking  such  horrors  in  his 
service  somewhat  too  closely  resembled  the  emperor  they  were 
escaping.  Both  the  martyrs  and  the  other  Saints  quite  failed  to 
see  that  difference  in  distance  and  direction  leaves  certain  things 
just  the  same;  that  relish  of  suffering,  In  heaven.  Is  as  ugly  as 
relish  of  it  here. 
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Naturally  all  these  people  could  be  cruel  to  their  fellows  on 
occasion.  To  worship  dark  morals  Is,  patently,  to  risk  having 
dark  morals  ourselves. 

The  essence  of  what  has  been  called  sainthood  and  martyr- 
dom Is,  then,  a  curious  brew  of  egoism  and  slavlshness  and  lust 
of  blood.  Has  been  called,  I  say,  for  the  time  Is  almost  here 
when  saint  will  stand  only  for  him  who  triumphantly  fights  waste 
of  consciousness  that  comes  through  tyranny,  misery,  disease; 
while  martyr  will  mean  the  person  who  goes  down  on  that  great 
battlefield. 


BUTTADEUS 

{A  battle  episode  of  July,  1915) 
William  Samuel  Johnson 

I  UNDERSTAND:  that  smoke-cloud  Is  Souchez 
(Your  gunners  know  their  craft!)  ;  that  is  Ablaln, 
Or  was  Ablaln;  this  dust  and  shattered  stone, 
The  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Lorette; 
And  there  you  fought,  that  frenzied  middle  May, 
From  spur  to  spur  along  this  torn  Plateau, 
From  trench  to  trench;  and  there  your  burrowing  bombs 
Tossed  from  their  graves  the  rotting  Teuton  dead 
To  mix  with  these  new  slaughtered  .   .   . 

You  are  blest 
Who,  for  the  winged  and  visloning  spirit  of  France, 
Tread  God's  permitted  way  to  splendid  death! 
If  I  could  also  die  ... 

Yes;  I  am  old. 
Old  by  uncounted  battles.     Friends,  I  saw 
Jerusalem  fall !     I  saw  the  sacred  hill 
Boll  horribly  skyward  from  a  plain  of  dead, 
A  mount  of  blood  and  flame.     I  saw  the  walls, 
The  strength  of  ZIon,  razed  to  earth.     I  lived 
Whilst  they,  a  million,  five  score  thousand,  died 
Of  pestilence  and  hunger,  fire  and  sword. 

You  smile. — This  Is  not  dotage :    I  am  he. 
The  cobbler — surely  you  have  heard  the  tale — 
Who,  buffeting  the  Master   (whence  my  name 
Buttadeus,  God-smlter),  bade  him  go. 
He  fainting  on  my  threshold  'neath  the  cross. 
*'  I  go,"  he  said;  "  wait  thou  until  I  come, 
Ahasuerus !"...!  am  waiting  still  .  .   . 

Smile  on,  French  comrades!     If  I  too  could  smile. 
Perchance  I  too  could  die !   ...   In  your  dear  tongue, 
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Tongue  of  the  Midi,  I  am  Boutedleu; 

I   am  the  watcher  of  the   wars   of   earth; 

I  am  the  witness  of  the  man  he  was; 

I  am  the  prophet  of  his  peace.     Smile  on! 

Great  war?    World  war?     I  hear  you  call  It  so — 
Well,  you  have  seen  but  this,  while  I  have  seen 
Blood  reddening  nineteen  hundred  rings  of  growth 
Of  the  fair  tree  of  Christ,  that  tree  whose  roots 
Suck  from  the  muck  of  earth  the  living  sap 
That  flowers  in  man's  consciousness  of  God. 

Great  war?    This  is  a  skirmish!     Good  and  111 
Fight  out  their  age-long  battle  and  shall  fight 
Till  heaven's  kingdom,  even  as  he  said, 
Is  all  In  all  within  us  .  .  . 

Peace?  Peace?  Peace? 
While  wrong  Is  wrong  let  no  man  prate  of  peace ! 
He  did  not  prate,  the  Master.     Nay,  he  smote ! 
I  am  his  witness  and  this  thing  I  saw: 

It  was  the  Passover.     The  Gentiles'  Court 
Was  thronged  with  hucksters;  and  I  too  was  there 
Yelping  my  string  of  sandals;  and  the  beasts 
Bellowed  and  bleated,  while  the  cries  of  greed. 
The  filthy  word,  the  reek  of  sweat,  steamed  up 
The  sacred  steps,  across  the  Women's  Court, 
Even  to  the  Holy  Place.    And  as  I  yelped 
He  came  swift  striding,  silent,  sackcloth-girt. 
Wielding  a  mighty  scourge.     No  flagellant's  toy 
It  was  that  purged  the  Temple !     Shittlm-wood, 
Hard,  heavy,  fashioned  by  his  craftsman  hands. 
With  ropes,  hard,  heavy,  knotted  at  the  ends. 
Bone-biting.     See !  these  old,  old  scars  will  show 
Whether  his  arm  could  strike,  trained  to  the  axe, 
To  hew  the  plow-beam,  shape  the  oxen's  yoke 
(His  yokes  were  easy,  said  the  Nazarenes) 
And  fell  the  oak  and  gopher.    Through  the  Court 
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He  strode,  with  stroke  on  axeman's  stroke,  his  hair 

Sweat-matted,  In  every  sinew  righteousness 

That  wrought  the  will  of  God  by  wrath  of  man! 

And  there  were  shrieks  of  fear  and  snarls  of  pain 

And  blood  and  bruises,  as  those  hewing  stripes 

Fell  on  our  thieving  backs — and  mine  was  one. 

And  when  the  Court  was  purged  and  all  was  calm, 

He  turned  him  to  the  common  folk  he  loved 

And  spake  the  words  you  know.     But  words  and  blows 

And  these  dear  witness  scars  mean  only  this: 

"  While  wrong  is  wrong  let  no  man  prate  of  peace!  " 

You  nod,  French  comrades,  looking  grimly  down 
On  lost  Souchez,  on  shattered  Givenchy, 
And  the  white  road  to  Lens.     You  understand 
The  godlike  flame  and  frenzy  of  the  man; 
You  think  of  Belgium,  all  her  ruins  and  wrongs, 
A  den  of  thieves,  a  temple  still  unpurged; 
You  think  of  France,  her  sacred  woman-soul 
Maddened  with  memories  of  nameless  things— 
You  understand!    How  well  you  understand  .  .  . 

Hate  wrong!    Slay  wrong!    Your  master-gunners  there 
Thunder  that  gospel;  and  evolving  life, 
Life  mounting  Godward,  knows  that  teaching  true 
While  flesh  is  flesh,  while  sin  is  sin —    And  yet 
There  Is  another  gospel!     For  your  hearts. 
Passioned  with  wonder  and  worship  and  great  dreams, 
There  is  another  gospel ! 

Feel  this  air. 
Warm  with  the  sun  of  France,  Invisible, 
Fluent,  enfolding,  palpitating,  vast. 

Breathing  and  breathed.     Dear  friends,  around  our  souls 
Floweth  another  air  invisible. 
Vast,  palpitating,  breathed  and  breathing — God! 

This  was  the  Master's  message;  nothing  more: 
This  was  the  Master's  message!     But  he  dies, 
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Nailed  to  misunderstanding  as  a  cross, 
Through  age  on  age  of  error.     He  was  man 
As  we  are  men,  and  God  as  we  are  God, 
Not  otherwise,  else  is  that  message  vain — 

0  Lover  I  smote !     Ineffable  Loneliness 

That  faced  Golgotha!     Thou  hast  come  indeed; 

1  share  thy  vigil  on  the  mountain  height; 
I  know  the  passion  of  Gethsemane; 

I  feel  the  Presence  flow  across  thy  soul. 

Vast,  palpitating,  breathed  and  breathing — Love! 

Brothers,  believe  this  truth:  that  whoso  prays 
As  prayed  the  Master;  whoso  fashions  his  heart 
By  wonder  and  worship  and  immortal  dreams 
To  a  gift  meet  for  Godhead;  whoso  yearns 
To  lose  his  self  in  Self's  infinitude — 
The  pure  Shechinah  in  his  soul  shall  dwell 
As  in  the  Master's.     And  every  man  on  earth 
May  live  as  he,  wrapt  in  the  Spirit  Divine, 
The  Fatherhood  whose  sons  are  all  that  love ; 
And,  living  so,  shall  year  by  happy  year, 
And  life  by  life,  and  light  by  mystic  light. 
Up  to  the  mount  of  self's  last  Calvary, 
Know  that  which  passeth  understanding — Peace; 
Vast,  palpitating,  breathed  and  breathing — Peace! 

Hate  wrong!     Slay  wrong!  else  mercy,  justice,  truth. 
Freedom  and  faith,  shall  die  for  humankind — 
Slay!  that  His  Law  may  live!    But,  having  slain, 
O  seek  the  quiet  places  in  your  souls, 
The  lonely  shore  of  your  Gennesaret, 
Your  Mount  of  Olives,  your  Gethsemane, 
Where  waits  the  Peace  of  God. 


NOTES  ON  ART 

WiLLARD  Huntington  Wright 


Poise. — Poise  is  the  secret  of  all  great  art  in  every  age. 
Poise  necessarily  includes  contrast.  It  is  the  etiquette  which 
distinguishes  the  great  works  of  an  epoch  from  the  merely 
solid  or  architectural  works,  and  is  embodied  in  the  highest 
aesthetic  achievements  of  Egypt,  China,  India,  Italy,  Flanders 
and  France.  It  is  the  living  quality  of  an  art  work,  because  it 
is  that  which  generates  the  process  of  symbiosis,  or  empathy, 
in  the  beholder.  Poise  implies  the  negative  as  well  as  the  affir- 
mative, the  female  as  well  as  the  male.  It  is  not  static  balance, 
as  in  symmetry,  but  symmetry  galvanized  into  a  perpetual  cycle 
of  movement.  It  embodies  all  the  laws  of  nature,  for  it  states 
the  eternal  placements  and  displacements,  the  fluctuations  and 
compensations  of  materiality.  If  the  work  of  art  containing 
poise  moves,  there  is  always  the  foil  of  the  static.  If  the  work 
glows,  there  is  the  relative  agent  of  shadow.  If  the  work  has 
harmony,  there  is  the  counterbalance  of  discord.  In  all  the 
statements  of  poise,  the  opposites  are  likewise  true.  Poise  is  the 
underlying  cause;  all  material  superimpositions  are  resultant  ef- 
fects. We  react  to  it  in  art  because  it  sums  up  every  impulse 
of  our  own  physical  and  mental  lives. 


Media  of  Art. — The  medium  of  painting  is  color.  The 
medium  of  music  is  sound.  The  medium  of  literature  is  docu- 
ment. ^Esthetic  form  is  produced  by  the  arrangement  and  co- 
ordination of  the  differentiations  of  these  media. 


Children  of  Their  Epochs. — The  painter  or  sculptor 
who,  endeavoring  to  belittle  modern  efforts  in  art,  asserts  that 
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he  IS  a  child  of  Egypt,  Assyria  or  Greece,  reveals  at  once  his 
complete  Ignorance  of  the  art  of  those  countries.  In  order  to 
produce  work  such  as  the  ancients  produced  one  must  of  neces- 
sity possess  the  same  type  of  temperament  and  mentality  which 
the  ancients  possessed.  Such  a  mental  parallel  Is  obviously  im- 
possible between  two  totally  different  ages,  for  attitude  and  tem- 
perament are  governed  by  the  organisms  of  environment.  A 
painter  or  sculptor  who  lays  claim  to  these  temperamental  affini- 
ties is  unable  to  grasp  the  foundations  of  modernity.  And  since 
those  foundations  were  laid  In  the  ancient  and  medieval  worlds, 
the  "  modern  primitive  "  can  probe  no  deeper  than  the  super- 
ficial aspects  of  those  early  works  with  which  he  claims  relation- 
ship. At  best  he  can  give  birth  only  to  a  bastard  and  weakened 
art.     He  who  Is  not  of  his  own  age  belongs  to  none. 


Thought  and  Art  Inseparable. — Many  of  the  leaders 
of  modern  art  have  been  charged  with  having  too  philosophic 
and  analytic  an  outlook  to  be  genuinely  creative  artists.  Indeed, 
by  many  the  whole  constructive  revolution  of  the  contemporary 
searchers — Strauss,  Schoenberg,  Korngold,  Cezanne,  Matisse,  Pi- 
casso— is  regarded  as  a  coldly  scientific  and  theoretical  move- 
ment. Is  Ignorance,  then,  an  aid  to  the  creator?  Is  knowledge 
a  handicap  to  aesthetic  production?  It  is  difficult  to  regard  such 
a  doctrine  seriously.  In  the  entire  history  of  art  there  has  never 
been  a  great  creator  who  did  not  possess  a  profoundly  philo- 
sophic brain,  who  was  not  a  leader  of  men  and  thought,  who 
did  not  sense  more  than  vaguely  the  underlying  forces  of  life. 
Where  history  stops  on  the  hither  side  of  their  work,  we  can 
read  the  problems  of  philosophy  from  their  creations;  and 
herein  lies  the  man  I  Yet  there  are  critics  who  sneer  at  the  idea 
of  "  understanding  "  a  piece  of  art.  One  should,  they  explain, 
enjoy  it  immediately  and  Instinctively  1  A  dictum  of  ignorance ! 
Is  not  such  a  doctrine  the  outgrowth  of  a  desire  to  explain  away 
one^s  lack  of  enjoyment?  Thought  is  a  great  and  joyful  ad- 
venture for  all  but  weaklings :  it  has  even  wooed  men  away  from 
life.     But  the  non-thinker,  fearing  the  vicissitudes  of  thought, 
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cries  "  degeneracy  "  at  the  notion  that  aesthetic  enjoyment  neces- 
sitates a  process  of  mentation.  Furthermore,  he  denies  that 
the  man  who  ponders  and  analyzes  can  enjoy  a  work  of  art. 
Another  stupid  fallacy.  It  is  only  he  who  understands,  to  the 
last  point,  the  construction  of  a  master's  work,  that  is  able  to 
experience  the  fullest  ecstasy  which  the  work  has  to  offer.  Who 
would  dare  say  that  the  onlooker  receives  more  pleasure  from 
an  art  work  than  the  artist  who  created  it?  When  we  can  know 
a  work  of  art  as  well  as  feel  it,  can  live  it  as  well  as  admire  it, 
we  are,  In  reality,  only  recreating  the  work  with  the  artist  as 
personal  guide. 


Two  Elements  of  Art. — Just  as  man  is  the  result  of  the 
conjunction  of  the  male  and  the  female,  so  is  art  the  offspring 
of  the  abstract  medium  (color,  sound,  document)  in  conjunction 
with  the  concrete  symbol  (objects,  notes,  actions) .  Art  can  never 
be  wholly  abstract  any  more  than  it  can  be  wholly  imitative.  Its 
mission  Is  certainly  not  to  make  us  think:  life  with  Its  Infinite 
variations  and  manifestations  presents  a  richer  field  for  posing 
problems.  Nor  is  its  mission  that  of  Imitation:  such  a  procedure 
would  be  useless  and  sterile  of  emotional  results.  The  middle 
ground  between  abstract  thinking  and  imitation  must,  then,  be 
its  terrain.  Here  the  abstract  comes  into  harmonic  conjunction 
with  the  concrete : — these  are  the  outermost  limits  of  thought 
and  sensation.  Neither  one  can  create  alone.  Both  must  be 
present,  like  cause  and  effect.  The  cause  is,  of  necessity,  an 
abstract  force :  this  is  the  medium.  Out  of  it  must  come  a 
recognizable  world — not  in  the  sense  of  life,  but  of  art. 


Symbolism. — Those  who  search  for  symbolism  in  art  are 
Incapable  of  true  aesthetic  emotion.  Unable  to  react  to  a  work 
of  art  which  they  have  been  taught  is  great,  they  seek  to  endow 
it  with  petty  mythical  qualities  which  their  minds  are  capable 
of  grasping. 
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Modus  Operandi. — In  all  art  the  end  justifies  the  means. 
Conscientiousness,  sincerity,  sacrifice,  lengthy  endeavor,  ideal- 
istic tenacity — these  things  are  of  no  value  without  consumma- 
tion. A  magnificent  result,  no  matter  how  hastily,  carelessly 
or  falsely  achieved,  is  the  sole  test  of  greatness.  Only  failures, 
and  the  weak  who  instinctively  sympathize  with  failures,  make 
an  artistic  virtue  of  laborious  intentions. 


8 


The  Basis  of  ^Esthetic  Form. — ^Esthetic  form,  in  order 
to  become  emotion-producing,  must  reflect  the  form  which  is 
most  intimately  associated  with  our  sensitivities.  It  must  pri- 
marily be  physical.  The  modern  tendency  in  painting  to  make 
objects  abstract  and  to  divest  subject-matter  of  all  its  mimetic 
qualities,  has  led  some  critics  and  painters  to  the  false  conclusion 
that  form  itself  is  unrelated  to  recognizable  phenomena.  But 
even  in  the  most  abstract  of  the  great  painters  the  form  is  con- 
crete. In  the  broad  sense  it  is  susceptible  to  geometrical  demon- 
stration; and  its  intensity  is  in  direct  ratio  to  its  approximation 
to  human  organisms.  In  fact,  there  are  no  moving  forms  which 
do  not  have  their  prototypes  in  the  human  body  in  action. 


Rhythm. — Symmetry  in  movement. 


10 


Chacun  a  Son  Gout. — ^What  of  the  sentiment  in  art?  you 
ask.  What  of  the  ecstasy  of  sweet  association,  the  thrill  of 
dramatic  suspense,  the  pleasure  of  recognition?  In  answer  let 
me  point  out  that  if  you  go  to  art  for  such  things  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  to  the  greatest  art.     Tschaikowsky  can  draw  more 
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tears  than  Beethoven:  Victor  Hugo  Is  more  excitatory  than 
Balzac:  Raphael  is  more  charming  than  Rubens.  For  such 
people  there  is  always  the  ''  art "  of  the  drama — that  bourgeois 
amusement.  And  for  the  semi-intellectual  there  is,  of  course, 
the  opera. 


II 


Evolution  of  Art. — Art  began  as  imitation,  then  pro- 
gressed to  pure  decoration.  In  this  latter  phase  it  constituted  an 
organ  whose  purpose  it  was  to  fulfil  a  given  function:  it  was 
dependent  on  environment  for  its  complete  destiny.  From  this 
condition  art  evolved  into  organizations,  into  plastically  com- 
plete units,  functioning  within  and  by  its  own  powers,  inde- 
pendent of  its  environment.  In  this  last  step  toward  total 
freedom  from  exterior  aid  or  hindrance,  a  work  of  art  became  a 
self-generating  cosmos. 


12 


Creation  and  Analysis  Are  One. — Let  us  no  longer 
separate  the  analytic  mind  from  the  creative.  The  highest  type 
of  analytic  mind  resides  in  him  most  able  to  create.  An  artist 
can  progress  in  his  work  only  to  as  high  a  point  as  he  can 
understand. 

13 

Parvenus. — Discipledom  in  the  young  artist  is  as  necessary 
as  his  later  emancipation.  No  one  can  commence  building  an 
art  where  his  most  advanced  predecessor  left  off.  He  must  travel 
the  same  road  as  that  taken  by  his  predecessor  if  he  is  ever  to 
outdistance  him.  Happily,  all  artists  start  from  the  same  goal, 
namely,  aesthetic  ignorance.  And  they  can  never  learn  by  an- 
other's mistakes.  They  must  make  those  mistakes  themselves 
before  the  experience  can  become  assimilated  and  the  lesson  felt. 
A  disciple's  progress  is,  of  course,  faster  than  his  forerunner's. 
The  latter's  trail  is  open  to  all;  his  methods  are  clarified.     To 
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pass  beyond  him  when  the  extent  of  his  achievement  has  been 
reached  Is  the  great  problem  of  the  Innovator.  The  new  man 
not  only  must  overcome  prejudice,  contumely  and  conservative 
ignorance,  but  he  must  construct  a  highway  as  he  goes.  The 
brave  man  who  follows  this  long  and  difficult  route  has  only 
scorn  for  those  artists  who  leap  from  rudimentary  academism 
to  the  last  phase  of  art's  progress.  These  latter  men  are  par- 
venus, lovers  of  shallow  effects.  They  succeed  only  In  imitating 
the  surface  aspects  of  the  masters. 


14 

A  Work  of  Art  as  an  Interdependent  Unit. — No  part 
— however  minute  as  form — of  a  genuine  piece  of  art  can  be 
altered  without  necessitating  the  alteration  of  the  entire  character 
of  the  work. 

15 

The  Meaning  of  Simplicity  in  Art. — To-day,  because 
of  the  progress  art  has  made  In  advance  of  both  critics  and 
public,  we  hear  and  read  much  concerning  the  simplicity  of  great 
art.  We  are  told  that  the  great  minds  are  the  simple  minds, 
that  art  should  come  within  the  comprehension  of  all.  And  yet 
these  very  disciples  of  simplicity  Indulge  in  eulogies  of  Michel- 
angelo and  Gothic  architecture !  The  works  of  the  great  Floren- 
tine and  of  the  builders  of  the  Rheims  and  Rouen  cathedrals  are 
anything  but  simple  manifestations.  Indeed,  they  are  complexity 
Itself.  How  Is  It,  then,  that  these  lovers  of  the  simple  pretend 
to  penetrate  and  enjoy  such  art  works?  The  answer  Is  that  they 
have  confused  cause  and  effect.  No  great  art  has  been  born  Into 
the  world  since  before  the  Renaissance  which  Is  simple  art.  Even 
the  really  simple  art  of  the  ancient  world  Is  far  more  complex 
than  the  layman  Is  capable  of  understanding  at  a  glance.  There 
is  in  all  art,  however,  a  certain  simplicity  of  vision.  A  great 
work  of  art  presents  itself  as  a  whole.  It  appears  to  the  spec- 
tator as  a  unique  ensemble,  as  a  unit.     Thus,  In  the  same  way 
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that  the  human  body  or  any  natural  object  may  be  simple,  so  Is 
there  simplicity  in  art.  It  is  a  seeming,  not  an  actual,  simplicity. 
The  reason  a  person  speaks  of  the  simplicity  in  a  Michelangelo 
statue  or  in  a  Gothic  structure  is  because  the  aesthetic  expression 
presents  itself  en  masse  as  a  familiar  object.  The  subtle  place- 
ments and  displacements  of  the  statue  resolve  themselves  into 
the  familiar  object  of  a  human  body.  The  infinite  and  fantastic 
ornaments  of  the  Gothic  conception  resolve  themselves  into  the 
familiar  object  of  a  building.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
great  simple  art.  There  exists  only  an  art  whose  order  is  simple 
in  its  ultimate  effect.  If  the  preachers  of  simplicity  could  see  into 
the  fabrication  of  that  art,  could  understand  its  infinite  ramifica- 
tions, they  would  realize  that  their  creed  is  a  false  one.  The 
fact  that  modern  art  does  not  always  appear  unified  is  not  due 
to  its  greater  complexity,  but  to  the  modern  artist's  inability 
completely  to  visualize  his  work.  The  art  of  the  peasants  and 
the  Negro  sculptors  is  the  only  truly  simple  art.  It  is  the  expres- 
sion of  a  simple-minded  people  and  cannot,  aside  from  its  novelty, 
interest  for  long  the  lovers  of  profound  beauty. 


16 


Tv^o-DiMENSiONAL  AND  Three-Dimensional  Form. — The 
form  in  the  world's  greatest  art  is  three-dimensional.  It  not 
only  moves  laterally,  but  orientates  in  depth  as  well.  Polyphony 
is  three-dimensioned  music,  and  corresponds  to  the  form  in 
Michelangelo  and  Rubens.  It  also  has  a  parallel  in  that  litera- 
ture in  which  the  document  has  been  given  a  rhythmic  solidity, 
as  in  Balzac.  Examples:  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony — the 
Kermis — Illusions  Perdues.  Melody  is  two-dimensional  form 
and  corresponds  to  the  decorative  type  of  painting,  such  as 
Japanese  art  and  the  canvases  of  Botticelli.  Its  literary  analogy 
is  to  be  found  In  the  simple  objective  tale — the  novels  of  Gautler, 
for  Instance.  Examples:  Schubert's  Seventh  (C-major)  Sym- 
phony— Botticelli's  Spring — Mademoiselle  de  Maupin, 
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Science  and  Taste. — Important  aesthetic  conclusions  are 
always  arrived  at  through  instinctive  selection  by  highly  sensi- 
tive artists.  Science  cannot  produce  great  art.  Taste  comes 
first.  Science  follows  and,  through  experimentations  and  deduc- 
tions, verifies  good  taste. 


18 


Invention  and  Imagination. — Invention  determines  cer- 
tain forms,  and  then  forces  the  artist's  material  into  those  forms. 
It  is  like  a  foundry  mold  into  which  is  poured  the  melted  ore. 
The  result  is  predetermined  and  foreseen.  Invention  is  also 
like  a  machine  constructed  for  some  utilitarian  purpose;  and  its 
beauty  lies  only  in  its  adaptability  to  the  desired  end.  An  inven- 
tive painter,  like  Tintoretto,  draws  several  lines  and  builds  his 
picture  on  these  lines.  The  large  masses  follow  the  lines,  but 
the  small  masses,  which  are  as  important  to  the  unity  of  the 
work  as  are  the  large  ones,  have  no  ultimate  destiny.  Tinto- 
retto's art  gives  forth  the  impression  of  having  been  fabricated. 
It  is  to  great  art  what  an  animated  automaton  is  to  life.  Though 
perfect  as  a  piece  of  mechanism,  it  still  lacks  vitality.  Imagina- 
tion is  creation  by  evolutionary  sequences.  From  an  idea,  which 
is  the  chemistry  of  art,  forms  grow;  and  from  out  these  forms 
others  spring,  dependent  and  interdependent.  These  latter 
forms  are  the  direct  and  logical  result  of  what  has  come  before; 
and  when  they  are  combined  with  the  first  set  of  forms,  they 
give  birth  to  still  further  developments.  The  aesthetic  value  of 
these  imaginative  forms  is  dependent  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
artist's  sensitivity  to  that  which  is  inevitable  in  form  or  sound 
or  action. 

19 

Verbal  Claqueurs. — Those  specious  critics  who  describe 
a  work  of  art  as  possessing  a  ''  spiritual  beauty,"  a  "  noble  pur- 
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pose,"  a  *'  poetic  content,"  a  *'  mystical  passion,"  an  *'  other- 
worldliness,"  a  "  divine  symbolism,"  a  "  sublime  import,"  or  a 
"  devotional  tenderness  " — such  critics  are  merely  indulging  in 
vague  and  high-sounding  synonyms  for  their  ignorance  of  the 
science  of  aesthetics.  They  feel, — but  they  do  not  understand 
the  means  employed  by  the  artist  to  make  them  feel.  They  are 
not  true  critics,  but  illiterates  applauding  with  their  mouths. 


20 

The  Masculine  and  the  Feminine  in  Art. — All  art, 
like  life,  falls  into  either  the  masculine  or  feminine  category. 
In  order  to  bring  about  the  greatest  art  the  form  and  order 
(which  constitutes  the  masculine  side)  must  predominate.  Ob- 
jective ornament  and  external  beauty  (the  feminine  side)  must 
be  only  the  inspiration  to  creation.  That  side  of  art  which  is 
the  recording  of  some  emotion  the  artist  has  experienced  so 
intensely  that  it  demands  concrete  expression.  Is  feminine,  be- 
cause it  is  merely  the  overflow  of  receptivity  into  objectivity. 
Great  art  is  not  dependent  on  a  specific  exterior  impulse.  It 
grows  abstractly  out  of  a  collection  of  assimilated  Impressions. 
When  the  will  to  order  dominates  the  expression,  these  impres- 
sions take  plastic  form.  The  desire  to  create  is  feminine;  the 
ability,  masculine.  All  purely  decorative  and  imitative  work  is 
feminine.  The  work  In  which  there  is  the  subjective  emotion  of 
order  and  harmony,  In  which  the  effect  is  the  result  of  a  con- 
scious or  unconscious  philosophic  cause,  is  masculine.  Tiepolo, 
Chopin  and  D'AnnunzIo  stand  for  the  feminine;  Rembrandt, 
Brahms  and  Goethe,  for  the  masculine. 


21 


Life  and  Art. — There  can  be  no  great  ascetic  artist.  The 
richness,  variety  and  contrast  which  are  necessary  to  the  nature 
of  the  artist  who  achieves  great  organizations  (-1  form,  must 
have  resulted  through  much  contact  with  the  many  phases  of 
life.     Even  the  life  of  the  mind  is  wholly  dependent  on  objec- 
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tive  nature  for  both  Its  most  obvious  and  Its  most  remote  Ideas. 
There  Is,  of  course,  a  quality  of  mind  which  Is  Inherently  rich; 
but  the  material  thought  must  needs  be  gleaned  from  life.  All 
other  things  being  equal,  the  artist  who  has  had  the  more  febrile 
life  of  body  and  brain  will  create  the  greater  art.  By  life  Is  not 
meant  merely  physical  adventures — the  superficial  experiences  of 
Indulgence.  The  life  indispensable  to  the  artist  Is  that  which 
calls  upon  him  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  which  teaches  him 
the  necessity  of  Intellectual  combat,  and  which  therefore  develops 
his  consciousness  and  teaches  him  the  laws  of  poise,  balance  and 
plasticity. 


22 


Spontaneity. — Spontaneity,  the  word,  as  applied  to  a  piece 
of  art,  means  only  that  the  finished  work  has  a  fresh  and  enthusi- 
astic appearance,  as  if  It  had  been  accomplished  with  ease. 
Spontaneity,  the  fact,  means  that,  no  matter  how  long  or  how 
painful  has  been  the  evolution  of  the  created  work,  each  element 
and  part  has  been  done  with  a  sustained  interest.  The  whole 
may  have  been  changed  a  score  of  times  In  order  to  achieve  the 
vision.  Once  finished,  however,  the  vision  lives  and  Is  ever 
young.  The  youth  of  it  makes  it  appear  as  having  been  an  easy 
achievement. 

Art  Appreciation  Subject  to  Evolution. — Complete 
and  profound  appreciation  of  art  does  not  appear  suddenly  In 
an  Individual.  In  the  beginning  there  are  only  a  sensitivity  and 
an  Intelligence  which  form  the  nucleus  of  appreciation.  This 
nucleus  is  susceptible  of  development,  but  the  person  possessing 
it  cannot,  at  first  view,  comprehend  the  great  and  complex  art 
works  of  the  masters.  Such  a  person  must  begin  his  education 
with  works  easy  of  understanding.  Many,  who  might  eventually 
be  able  to  see  into  the  depths  of  aesthetic  expression,  become 
biased  against  the  higher  forms  of  art  because  of  their  inability 
to   sound  them   without  preliminary  preparation.      It  is   these 
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people  who  declare  primitive  and  simple  decorative  art  (folk 
music  and  mosaics)  to  be  the  greatest.  The  true  art  lover, 
however,  does  not  halt  at  this  stage.  He  begins  his  appreciation 
before  the  simpler  creative  expressions;  and  there  takes  place 
within  him  a  gradual  and  salutary  evolution  of  comprehension. 
When  he  receives  pleasure  from  a  simple  art  work,  he  at  once 
analyzes  its  motivating  power.  In  time  the  result  of  his  analysis 
becomes  assimilated;  and  later,  when  he  comes  before  a  slightly 
more  complex  work,  he  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  it  as  he 
did  to  the  first,  only  now  he  is  strengthened  by  his  past  mental 
processes.  Thus  he  proceeds  to  the  third  work  which  is  less 
simple  than  the  first  two;  and  so  on,  to  the  limit  of  his  capa- 
bilities. There  does  not  exist  a  great  artist  who,  at  the  debut 
of  his  career,  could  have  understood  his  later  creations. 


24 

Inspiration. — Inspiration  is  the  moment  of  realization. 
For  instance,  we  know  a  fact  about  art;  we  speak  of  it;  we 
recognize  it  in  pictures.  Yet  that  fact  remains  something  apart 
from  us,  something  which  has  not  been  incorporated  in  our  being, 
something  superimposed  upon  our  consciousness.  Then,  without 
warning  (we  may  be  thinking  perhaps  of  other  things),  sud- 
denly a  certain  thought  will  come  to  our  minds,  and,  with  it,  a 
great  realization  of  the  fact.  The  knowledge  will  blind  us  men- 
tally for  a  moment  with  its  colossal  reality,  with  the  impressive- 
ness  of  its  truth.  In  that  moment  we  have  ceased  merely  to 
know  the  fact:  we  have  come  to  experience  it.  It  has  become  a 
part  of  our  being.  At  that  moment  we  are  inspired.  At  that 
moment  we  may  cry,  "  Eureka !  " 

Criticism. — Criticism  is  not  the  finding  of  analogies,  but 
the  explaining  of  differences.  It  is  the  analyzing  of  art  works 
in  their  relation  to  other  art  works;  and  its  purpose  is  to  so 
clarify  and  explain  the  processes  of  one   artist — his  errors  as 
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well  as  his  merits — that  another  artist,  reading  the  criticism, 
will  immediately  be  led  to  try  the  other's  methods,  assimilating 
what  is  relative  to  him,  discarding  that  which  is  not.  The  basis 
of  a  critic's  judgment  should  be  a  knowledge  of  the  functioning 
of  his  own  brain  and  body — which  is  the  same  as  saying  a 
knowledge  of  the  broad  principles  on  which  all  nature — and 
therefore  art — is  built.  The  critic  should  also  possess  the  phi- 
losopher's power  of  penetration,  and  in  addition  should  under- 
stand the  basic  laws  of  aesthetics.  Furthermore,  he  should  be 
superior  to  his  own  tastes  and  prejudices,  capable  of  overriding 
his  personal  predilections. 


26 


The  All-in-All  of  Art. — Every  enduring  quality  in  great 
art — the  art  of  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Bach,  Mozart,  Michelan- 
gelo, Rubens,  El  Greco,  Giorgione,  Titian,  Balzac,  Flaubert, 
Goethe — can  be  explained  by  the  laws  of  form  and  organization. 
One  artist  is  greater  than  another  solely  because  his  form  is  more 
perfect.  There  is  no  mysticism  in  art:  there  is  mysticism  only 
in  the  mind  of  the  ignorant  beholder,  auditor,  or  reader. 

Evolution  in  the  Individual. — The  entire  past  progress 
of  an  art  is  condensed  and  expressed  in  each  of  its  great 
exponents. 


28 


Why  and  How  Art  is  Created. — What  would  be  the  pur- 
pose of  any  art  if  it  did  not  give  us  a  quality  of  emotion  different 
from  what  we  receive  from  life?  Yet,  we  are  eternally  hearing 
praises  of  this  or  that  artist's  approximation  to  nature  I  The 
realistic  novel!  The  novel  that  gives  us  an  accurate  record  of 
material  existence  I  Ah,  that  mass  of  reportorial  detail!  And 
the  painter  whose  texture  is  life-like !     Is  it,  then,  more  like  the 
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original  than  the  original  I  The  painter  of  sunsets — **  Oh,  I 
have  seen  just  such  a  sunset  as  the  one  in  that  picture  I  "  Writing 
— the  300-page  phonograph  I  Painting — the  competitor  of 
color-photography!  But  what  of  music?  Let  us  thank  God 
that  the  art  of  music  has  frightened  off  the  "  realists  ''  by  its 
technicalities.  As  yet  it  has  not  fallen  a  victim  to  those  critics 
who  would  turn  art  into  a  superficial  record  of  life.  But  art 
will  weather  the  onslaught.  The  "  recorders  of  nature  "  will 
pass  away.  The  great  works  of  literature,  painting  and  music 
will  remain,  for  art  is  a  far  profounder  thing  than  realism  and 
texture.  It  is  the  outcome  of  the  imagination  of  him  who  has 
understood  and  experienced  life.  His  mind  is  a  minute  filing 
cabinet  where  the  relativity  between  experienced  items  reigns 
supreme.  So  perfectly  ordered  is  the  artist's  conception  of  life, 
so  well  is  it  understood,  that  in  his  dealing  with  actions,  thoughts, 
sounds,  colors,  rhythms  and  lines,  his  expression  follows  the 
natural  laws  by  which  his  own  life  and  consciousness  have  been 
created.  And  so  accurately  does  he  know  the  composite  value  of 
his  art's  elements,  that  a  thought,  note  or  color  is  never  called 
upon  to  play  a  part  incommensurate  with  its  capability.  Out  of 
his  mass  of  data  he  evolves,  by  combinations  ever  new,  a  micro- 
cosmos  in  which  events  are  the  results  of  environment  and  the 
effects  of  profound  causes,  as  in  our  own  world.  Thus  does  he 
combine  familiar  things  in  new  ways  to  accord  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  aesthetics.  He  takes  the  essence  of  his  special  world  of 
sound,  color  or  document,  and  creates  a  new  world  of  them. 
Here  is  art's  method.     Here,  also,  is  its  raison  d^etre. 


^9 

Decadence. — When  a  work  of  art  appears  to  have  been 
shunted  from  the  conventional,  familiar  track  because  of  some 
seeming  aberration  in  the  artist's  mind,  which  has  given  him  a 
distorted  vision,  then  it  is  that  we  hear  the  accusation  of  de- 
cadence. But  very  often  the  unfamiliar  aspect  of  an  art  work 
is  indicative  of  the  reverse  of  decadence.  Decadence  is  the 
inability  to  create  new  life;  but  the  word,  as  it  h  commonly 
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applied  to  art,  is  so  distorted  that  it  has  no  exact  meaning. 
When  used  as  a  descriptive  adjective  for  literature  It  generally 
connotes  "  erotic,"  A  composer  Is  "  decadent  "  when  he  attempts 
harmonic  sequences  not  approved  by  the  text  books.  In  painting, 
"  decadent "  Indicates  obscurity  of  Intention  or  novel  and  Incom- 
prehensible effects.  Thus  Swinburne,  Debussy  and  Matisse  are 
"  decadent,"  if  we  accept  the  dictum  of  the  critics.  The  word 
has  been  hurled  at  all  Innovators;  but,  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  it  attests  to  its  user's  inability  to  understand  the  art  he  Is 
thus  stigmatizing.  No  experimenter  in  new  fields  Is  decadent. 
The  true  decadents  are  the  accepted  and  respected  academicians 
who  unsuccessfully  Imitate  the  work  that  has  preceded  them. 
They  create  nothing  new:  they  stand  for  retrogression. 


30 

Theopneusty. — ^The  day  of  the  belief  in  the  "  divine  " 
inspiration  (the  Impulsive  performance)  of  the  poet,  the  musi- 
cian and  the  painter  Is  happily  passing.  The  marginal  re-writ- 
ings of  Balzac,  the  infinite  pains  of  Michelangelo,  the  workers 
in  Rubens's  school  of  masterpieces,  the  note-books  of  Beethoven, 
the  years  taken  by  Cezanne  to  finish  a  work,  the  months  of 
patient  study  and  the  constant  alterations  on  the  pictures  of 
Matisse — all  belie  the  sentimental  assumption  that  a  divine  hand 
guides  the  pen  and  brush  to  glory.  The  birth  of  a  work  of  art 
is  the  result  of  a  long,  patient  and  painful  evolution.  It  Is  the 
transmutation  of  thought  (in  conjunction  with  emotion)  Into  a 
precise  and  concrete  form. 

31 

Opera. — ^That  music  played  at  an  opera  which  makes  one 
forget  the  opera  is  good  music.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  good 
opera  music.  As  soon  as  the  composer  begins  to  illustrate  an 
action  or  an  event  he  is  treading  on  very  superficial  ground. 
He  can  create  great  music  even  while  Imitating  words,  actions, 
and  the  like;  but  the  moment  his  music  penetrates  the  listener's 
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consciousness  as  Imitation,  it  ceases  to  be  anything  but  opera 
music,  and  hence  bad  music.  At  that  moment  the  documentary 
has  dominated  the  aesthetic — which  Implies  that  the  aesthetic  was 
too  weak  and  ineffectual  to  hold  us.  One  cannot  react  aesthet- 
ically to  art  and  enjoy  nature  simultaneously.  The  artist  who,  in 
drawing  an  arm,  makes  of  his  drawing  a  magnificent  bit  of  form, 
Irrespective  of  its  being  an  arm,  is  the  great  creative  artist,  for 
he  has  taken  one  thing,  added  to  it  his  imagination,  and  created 
a  second.  But  that  artist  who  merely  draws  an  arm  accurately 
to  look  like  a  beautiful  arm  is  an  imitator  and  not  a  creator. 
In  viewing  both  these  drawings  together  we  may  admire  the 
arm  of  the  second  and  the  form  of  the  first;  but  it  is  mentally 
Impossible  to  regard  the  first  work  both  as  a  functioning  arm 
and  as  a  great  piece  of  created  form  at  the  same  time.  So 
with  music.  It  is  either  a  pure  aesthetic  achievement;  or  it  Is  a 
story  or  a  mood  or  an  event  temporarily  disguised  in  the  integu- 
ments of  music.  Great  music  lives  within  and  for  itself — an 
organization  of  abstract  forms. 
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The  Imprevu  in  Art. — Many  mistake  the  "  unforeseen  "  in 
art  for  greatness.  But  this  imprevu  Is  a  result  of  the  greatness 
in  the  great — not  a  goal  toward  which  they  work.  The  quality 
in  itself  Is  a  nugatory  one,  and,  as  a  rule.  Is  the  label  of  those 
artists  who  wish  primarily  to  attract  attention.  These  arrivistes 
take  many  roads  to  notoriety.  They  count  almost  wholly  upon 
a  bizarre  of  effect  (spurious  radicalism)  to  create  a  vogue.  The 
true  radicals  of  the  day,  however,  have  for  every  step  a  reason 
which  Is  deep-rooted  In  the  experiences  of  aesthetic  emotion. 
Their  desire  Is  to  construct  a  permanent  art — to  unearth  the 
laws  which  govern  our  enjoyment  of  beauty.  The  false  radicals 
desire  only  to  dazzle  us  for  the  moment.  It  is  such  men  who 
cry  out  against  any  precise  analysis  of  art.  When  a  critic  ap- 
proaches the  shrine  of  their  hypocrisy,  they  cry  "  Systematizer  " 
and  "  Theorist."  The  genuine  artist  Invites  analysis.  There  are 
hardy  roots  at  the  base  of  his  imprevu. 
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Style  in  Literature. — The  highest  type  of  literary  style 
implies  the  perfect  ease  with  which  a  writer  uses  words.  His 
method  of  articulation  should  vary  with  every  thought  or  fact 
expressed,  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  documentary  form. 
Perfect  mobility  and  plasticity — the  ability  to  change  the  man- 
ner of  presentation  at  will — should  be  the  desire  of  every  writer. 
The  painter  changes  his  brushing  to  accord  with  the  size  of  his 
canvas  or  the  detail  he  is  transcribing.  (Compare  Rubens's  Land- 
scape with  Chateau  de  Stein  and  his  Ajax  and  Cassandra.)  The 
musical  composer  alters  his  technique  to  fit  the  type  of  his  com- 
position. (Compare  the  second  movement  of  Beethoven's  Eighth 
Symphony  with  the  fourth  movement  of  his  Fifth  Symphony.) 
But  the  writer  strives  to  develop  a  certain  technical  manner,  and 
he  uses  it,  without  variation,  throughout  his  work.  This  technical 
manner  is  called  his  "  style,"  whereas  it  is  only  a  rigid  and 
dogmatic  repudiation  of  style.  What  is  commonly  termed 
''  style  "  In  literature  is  little  more  than  an  idiosyncrasy  of  ex- 
pression— a  mannerism.  True  style — one  which  attests  to  mas- 
tery— is  an  ability  to  change  one's  manner  at  random  so  as  to 
harmonize  the  expression  with  the  thing  expressed.  A  great 
stylist  can  write  suavely,  simply  and  delicately,  as  well  as  robustly, 
complexly  and  brutally.  Shakespeare  is  a  stylist.  Pater  is  the 
negation  of  style. 
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The  Literal  and  the  Philosophic  Mind. — The  greatest 
hindrance  to  progress  In  art  is  the  lack  of  the  broadly  philosophic 
mind  In  Its  ranks.  Such  a  mind  would  overlook  the  colossal  mass 
of  surface  detail  and  go  Immediately  to  causes.  The  presence  of 
causes  Is  ever  manifest;  but  in  the  world  of  thought,  just  as  In 
the  physical  world,  the  larger,  more  important  and  more  obvi- 
ously placed  the  object,  the  greater  difficulty  we  very  often  expe- 
rience In  putting  our  finger  on  it.  If  we  may  call  the  underlying 
causes  of  existence  facts,  then  the  most  difficult  thing  In  life  to 
grasp  Is  facts.  We  deem  them  hidden  when,  In  truth,  they  are 
all  about  us. 


THREE  POEMS 

Horace  Holley 
ORCHARD 

I  STOOD  within  an  orchard  during  rain 
Uncovering  to  the  drops  my  aching  brow : 
O  joyous  fancy,  to  imagine  now 
I  shp,  with  trees  and  clouds,  the  social  chain, 
Alone  with  nature,  naught  to  lose  or  gain 
Nor  even  to  become;  no,  just  to  be 
A  moment's  personal  essence,  wholly  free 
From  needs  that  mold  the  heart  to  forms  of  pain. 
Arise,  I  cried,  and  celebrate  the  hour! 
Acclaim  serener  gladness;  if  it  fail, 
New  courage,  nobler  vision,  will  survive 
That  I  have  known  my  kinship  to  the  flower, 
My  brotherhood  with  rain,  and  in  this  vale 
Have  been  a  moment's  friend  to  all  alive. 


nr 


LIFE 

O  THRUST  back  the  hard,  sleek  water 
With  toil  of  body. 


Spitting  the  bitter  brine  from  the  mouth; 
Eyes  just  raised  over 
The  restless  surface; 

To  sleep,  captive  of  subtle  tide  and  burly  billow. 
Unable  ever  to  stand  upright  in  the  stature  of  God — 
The  toil,  the  mystery,  the  sorrow! 
At  last  sucked  in  by  the  hard,  sleek,  brooding  water! 
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INVOCATION 

OGOD  who  shatterest  every  heart  at  last 
And  every  mind  and  body,  unaghast 
Molding  from  spended  hearts  a  purer  heart, 
From  weary  minds  a  hopefuUer  mind,  to  start 
Renewed  desire  upon  the  way  of  love; 
O  God,  take  all,  as  thou  hast  taken  of 
My  all  so  often,  yet  before  I  turn 
Silent  as  earth  and  water,  grant  I  burn 
One  beacon  in  this  cloudy  world  of  strife! 
With  all  my  life  I  reach  to  more  than  life — 
Yea,  ere  I  mingle  with  anonymous  earth 
Give  me  to  spell  this  passion's  passionate  worth 
Upon  some  visible,  lasting  monument! 
Let  not  my  rapture  with  my  blood  be  spent, 
But  seizing  light  and  movement,  ever  stay 
A  star  against  the  dawn  of  perfect  day. 


\ 


HERBERT  SPENCER'S  "SPECIALIZED 
ADMINISTRATION" 

With   Comments  by   Charles  W.   Eliot 

[At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Truxtun  Beale,  The  Forum  has 
been  reprinting  a  series  of  Herbert  Spencer's  essays  dealing  with 
the  question  of  excessive  governmental  activity.  It  was  Mr. 
Beak's  theory ^  that  these  essays,  written  more  than  a  generation 
ago,  possessed  a  quality  and  power  of  social  vision  that  makes 
them  of  exceptional  interest  in  the  United  States  today,  espe- 
cially in  that  many  of  the  complexities  of  social  and  industrial 
evolution  which  Spencer  foresaw  have  come  to  pass  and  are 
problems  we  are  today  trying  hopefully  to  solve.  Mr.  Beale 
presented  his  idea  to  a  number  of  eminent  Americans  and  re- 
awakened interest  in  these  essays,  with  the  result  that  some  of 
the  greatest  leaders  of  thought  in  this  country  agreed  to  con- 
tribute comments,  in  the  light  of  our  present-day  problems,  on 
the  Spencer  essays.  The  series  was  inaugurated  with  Mr.  Beale' s 
article  on  '^  The  State  v.  The  Man  in  America,"  and  since  then 
The  Forum  has  published  seven  of  Spencer's  essays  with  intro- 
ductions by  Elihu  Root,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  David  Jayne  Hill,  Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary,  and  others, — 
Editor.] 

IN  December,  1871,  Herbert  Spencer  published  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Review  a  remarkable  article  which  he  entitled 
"  Specialized  Administration,"  an  article  which  seems  to 
have  been  written  under  strong  impressions  received  from  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  although  he  does  not  allude  to  that  war. 
It  opens  with  a  long  preliminary  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
workings  out  of  sociological  processes  can  never  be  anticipated 
by  even  the  boldest  use  of  the  scientific  imagination;  and  that 
their  results  are  not  achieved  through  previous  planning  and  the 
common  pursuit  of  public  ends,  but  by  the  unintended  coopera- 
tion of  men  who  are  severally  pursuing  their  private  ends. 

Spencer  next  describes  at  great  length  the  primary  differen- 
tiation in  organic  structures  into  the  parts  which  hold  direct  con- 
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verse  with  the  environment  and  the  parts  which  do  not;  or,  in 
other  words,  between  the  organs  of  external  relation  and  the 
organs  of  nutrition  and  internal  function.  He  declares  that  as 
fast  as  these  two  systems  of  organs  develop,  a  form  of  control 
or  coordination  develops  in  each,  and  that  a  general  distinction 
arises  between  the  two  controlling  systems  belonging  to  the  two 
systems  of  organs.  The  control  of  the  outer  organs  requires  a 
complex  centralized  nervous  apparatus  to  which  all  these  organs 
are  completely  obedient.  The  control  needed  for  the  inner  sys- 
tem of  organs  is  a  different  and  much  simpler  one.  Between 
these  two  nervous  systems  there  must  be  both  a  general  and  a 
special  cooperation.  "  The  general  cooperation  is  that  by  which 
either  system  of  organs  is  enabled  to  stimulate  the  other  to 
action  "  .  .  .  "  The  special  cooperation  is  one  by  which  it  would 
seem  that  each  system  puts  an  indirect  restraint  on  the  other." 
The  different  kinds  of  animals  differ  very  much  in  regard  to  the 
relative  development  of  these  two  controls  that  carry  on  respec- 
tively the  outer  functions  and  the  inner. 

From  the  animal  organism,  Spencer  turns  to  the  social  organ- 
ism, and  finds  in  it  striking  analogies  of  structure  and  function 
with  the  conditions  he  has  just  described  in  the  body  of  an  ani- 
mal. But  these  analogies  are  only  between  the  systems  or 
methods  of  organization.  He  is  at  pains  to  point  out  that  in  an 
individual  organism  there  is  but  one  central  consciousness  capable 
of  pleasure  or  pain;  whereas  in  the  social  organism  there  are  as 
many  centres  as  individuals. 

After  these  preliminaries,  Spencer  at  last  arrives  at  his  funda- 
mental proposition — "  A  society,  like  an  individual,  has  a  set  of 
structures  fitting  it  to  act  upon  its  environment — appliances  for 
attack  and  defence,  armies,  navies,  fortified  and  garrisoned 
places.  At  the  same  time,  a  society  has  an  Industrial  organiza- 
tion which  carries  on  those  processes  that  make  possible  the 
national  life."  Between  these  two  sets  of  organs — the  one  for 
external  and  the  other  for  Internal  activities — there  Is  at  once  a 
cooperation  and  an  antagonism.  Thus,  agriculture  and  manu- 
facturing, which  are  secondary  cooperations,  in  part  aid  one 
another,  and  yet  are  in  part  opposed  to  one  another.  As  In  the 
Individual  organism,  so  in  the  social  organism,  the  outer  parts 
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must  be  under  a  rigorous  central  control;  for  the  external  organs, 
offensive  and  defensive,  must  be  capable  of  prompt  combination 
and  effective  action.  The  regulative  apparatus  required  for  the 
Industrial  system  may  be,  and  should  be  in  great  measure,  dis- 
tinct from  that  which  regulates  the  external  organs.  Manufac- 
turing, trade,  and  commerce  go  on  best  without  any  govern- 
mental overseeing;  without  any  dictation  from  those  executive 
centres  which  are  needed  to  combine  and  harmonize  the  actions 
of  the  outer  organs.  Nevertheless,  there  Is  one  essential  Influence 
which  the  executive  centres  must  exercise  over  the  industrial  con- 
trol— a  restraining  Influence  which  prevents  disorder  and  direct 
or  indirect  aggression.  This  restraining  influence  is  the  sanctity 
of  contracts,  enforced  by  the  rigorous  central  control  provided 
primarily  for  the  structures  which  fit  a  society  to  act  upon  Its 
environment. 

A  society  which  is  mainly  a  cooperative  structure  for  carry- 
ing on  warfare  will  retain  the  predatory  type  of  a  wandering 
horde  of  savages,  with  such  industrial  structures  in  addition  as 
are  needful  for  supporting  the  offensive  and  defensive  structures. 
Spencer's  example  of  this  sort  of  social  organism  is  Sparta;  but 
the  following  sentence  applies  with  extraordinary  accuracy  to  the 
Germany  of  today:  "The  characteristics  of  such  a  social  type 
are  these — that  each  member  of  the  ruling  race  is  a  soldier;  that 
war  Is  the  business  of  life;  that  everyone  is  subject  to  a  rigorous 
discipline  fitting  him  for  this  business;  that  centralized  authority 
regulates  all  the  social  activities  down  to  the  details  of  each 
man's  daily  conduct;  that  the  welfare  of  the  State  is  everything, 
and  that  the  individual  lives  for  the  public  benefit."  The  traits  of 
the  Industrial  type  of  organization  are  that  the  central  authority 
Is  relatively  feeble.  Interfering  but  slightly  with  the  private 
actions  of  individuals,  and  that  the  State  exists  for  the  benefit  of 
Its  citizens. 

In  Spencer's  view,  a  representative  governing  body  like  the 
British  Parliament,  or  the  American  Congress,  should  hold  the 
balance  true  between  the  conflicting  interests  of  different  classes 
In  the  community  as  well  as  between  man  and  man,  and  by  the 
laws  that  It  enacts  should  present  aggression  of  class  upon  class, 
or  of  any  class  upon  the  whole,  and  provide  for  the  administra- 
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tion  of  justice  between  class  and  class,  and  between  man  and  man. 
A  deliberative  assembly  is  not  at  all  fit  for  the  despotic  com- 
mand of  the  offensive  and  defensive  structures;  but  is  fit  to  reg- 
ulate or  restrain  the  system  of  organs  which  conducts  the  pro- 
ductive, industrial,  and  commercial  functions  of  a  highly  organ- 
ized society.     As  in  the  individual  organism,  while  the  system 
of  organs  which  deal  with  the  environment  must  be  subordinated 
to  a  governing  centre  which  positively  regulates  it,  the  system  of 
internal  organs,  by  the  action  of  which  production  and  exchange 
go  on  and  the  national  life  is  maintained,  requires  no  such  posi- 
tive and  continuous  regulation.    Thus,  the  far-reaching  and  com- 
plicated apparatus  by  which  foods  are  first  produced  and  then 
distributed   over   a   great   territory  is   best   created  by  natural 
growth,  and  not  by  any  determination  of  the  State.     This  ap- 
paratus has  been  in  most  industrial  nations  created  by  private 
enterprise.     Government  has  still  some  part  to  perform;  for  it 
must  be  the  central  power  which  punishes  breach  of  contract  and 
cheating.     Spencer  points  out  that  "  banks  were  not  inventions 
of  rulers  or  their  counsellors.     They  grew  up  by  small  stages 
out  of  the  transactions  of  traders  with  one  another."    This  devel- 
opment by  gradual  growth  and  the  cooperation  of  individuals 
seeking  their  own  private  interests,  governments  have  over  and 
over  again  obstructed  in  two  ways, — first  by  neglecting  their  own 
duty  to  insist  on  fulfilment  of  contract,  and  to  punish  breach  of 
contract,   and,   secondly,   by  undertaking   to   regulate   the   food 
industry,   manufacturing   industries,    and   the   banking   business. 
Although  Spencer  dwells  here  chiefly  on  the  trade  in  food  and 
the  trade  in  money  (banking)  he  expressly  states  that  the  other 
trades  have  been   similarly   evolved,    and  have   been   similarly 
deranged  by  State  meddling. 

In  this  characteristic  article,  written  forty-five  years  ago, 
Spencer  maintains  without  reserve  that  the  spontaneous  coopera- 
tion of  men  in  pursuit  of  personal  benefits  will  adequately  work 
out  the  general  good,  if  the  State  discharge  its  plain  duties  of 
enforcing  the  sanctity  of  contracts  and  preventing  cheating,  and 
of  securing  to  each  citizen  the  enjoyment  of  what  he  obtains  by 
labor,  without  trenching  on  his  neighbor's  like  ability  to  enjoy. 
In  support  of  this  doctrine,  he  points  out  that  the  great  business 
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of  engineering  was  developed  in  France  by  the  government, 
which  conducted  two  great  schools  of  engineering;  while  in  Eng- 
land there  had  been — down  to  1870 — no  institution  for  prepar- 
ing civil  engineers.  Nevertheless,  in  comparison  with  the  devel- 
opment in  England  of  engineering  and  of  all  those  industries 
which  depend  on  engineering,  the  development  in  France  was 
tardy  and  slow.  In  Germany,  which  was  already — when  Spencer 
wrote — held  up  as  a  model  nation  in  respect  to  the  care  of  public 
order  and  public  health,  he  observes  that  public  water-supplies 
were  not  attained  till  three  hundred  years  after  they  were  first 
attained  in  England,  and  that  when  at  last — in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century — Berlin  obtained  an  adequate  water-supply, 
it  was  an  English  company  and  English  contractors  that  did  the 
work.  He  admits  that  ancient  nations  built  some  great  aque- 
ducts and  roads  by  government  action;  but  these  achievements 
antedated  that  development  of  industrial  structures  which  creates 
simultaneously  an  independent  coordinating  agency.  In  other 
words,  he  maintains  that  feeding  and  manufacturing  organiza- 
tions must  have  attained  considerable  development  before  the 
efficiency  of  spontaneous  cooperations  for  all  purposes  of  internal 
social  life  can  come  to  exceed  the  efficiency  of  the  central  govern- 
ing agency.  He  maintains  also  that  the  Press  with  its  indis- 
pensable activities  and  its  great  services  to  free  peoples,  is  not  a 
government  invention,  or  even  a  government  suggestion.  Indeed 
the  State  has  often  attempted  to  put  down  the  Press,  and  has  all 
along  impeded  its  progress.  The  mutual  dependence  of  all  parts 
of  modern  social  organisms  being  assumed  as  a  fundamental 
fact,  it  follows  that  there  inevitably  grow  up  arrangements  by 
which  each  individual  secures  his  own  ends  by  ministering  to  the 
ends  of  others.  This  is  the  reason  for  Spencer's  belief  that 
"  even  were  there  no  other  form  of  spontaneous  cooperation 
among  men  than  that  dictated  by  self-interest,  it  might  be  ration- 
ally held  that  this,  under  the  negatively-regulative  control  of  a 
central  power,  would  work  out  in  proper  order  the  appliances 
for  satisfying  all  needs  and  carrying  on  healthfully  all  the  essen- 
tial social  functions."  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Spencer  insists 
that  a  central  power,  namely  the  government,  must  exert  faith- 
fully a  regulative  control.     It  is  one  of  his  oft-repeated  com- 
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plaints  against  representative  government  that  it  often  fails  to 
exert  its  proper  regulative  power. 

Public  events  since  1871,  and  particularly  the  events  in 
Europe  and  the  Near  East  since  July,  19 14,  have  in  many  re- 
spects provided  striking  confirmations  of  the  views  which 
Spencer  advocated  in  this  memorable  article.  His  contention 
that  free  governments  often  fail  to  perform  their  necessary  reg- 
ulative functions  has  been  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  failure  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  regulate  effectively,  first 
combinations  of  capital,  and  then  combinations  of  labor.  Even 
under  the  stress  of  a  great  war,  the  British  government  has  been 
both  unable  and  unwilling  to  control  the  trades-unions,  or  even  to 
compel  them  to  observe,  like  other  people,  the  sanctity  of  con- 
tracts and  of  other  formal  agreements.  The  war  has  also  raised 
the  question  whether  a  nation  which  has  developed  its  industries 
under  an  intelligent  despotism  is  to  prove  itself  more  efficient  or 
less  efficient  than  nations  which  have  developed  similar  industries 
under  the  operation  of  what  Spencer  calls  "  spontaneous  coopera- 
tion dictated  by  self-interest."  As  the  war  goes  on,  it  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  apparent  that  the  industries  and  transporta- 
tion systems  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  including  the  arts  of 
public  finance  and  private  banking,  are  more  efficient  than  those 
of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  During  war,  however,  it  is 
evident  that  the  central  government  in  a  free  nation  must  take 
control  of  many  industries  as  well  as  of  the  public  forces. 

Spencer  does  not  rely  wholly  on  the  selfish  or  self-regarding 
feelings  of  men  in  order  to  procure  effective  spontaneous  coop- 
eration. He  believes  that,  as  society  develops,  many  altruistic 
interests  and  their  cooperations  come  to  be  added  to  the  egotistic 
interests  and  the  cooperations  produced  by  them,  and  that  the 
deficiencies  of  one  set  are  made  up  in  good  measure  by  the  other 
set, — fellow-feeling  supplementing  the  self-regarding  feelings. 
He  cites,  as  instances  of  the  good  results  of  men's  sympathetic 
interests,  insurance  companies,  friendly  societies,  the  voluntary 
organizations  by  which  religious  ministrations  are  carried  on, 
hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  all  the  voluntary  charitable  agencies, 
educational  endowments,  and  scientific  and  literary  societies. 
The  following  sentence  contains  his  argument  on  behalf  of  polit- 
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ical  and  social  freedom  against  autocratic  government  by  a  dom- 
inant individual  or  a  dominant  class,  "  Scarcely  any  scientific  gen- 
eralization has,  I  think,  a  broader  inductive  basis  than  we  have 
for  the  belief  that  these  egoistic  and  altruistic  feelings  are  powers 
which,  taken  together,  amply  suffice  to  originate  and  carry  on  all 
the  activities  which  constitute  healthy  national  life;  the  only  pre- 
requisite being,  that  they  shall  be  under  the  negatively-regulative 
control  of  a  central  power — that  the  entire  aggregate  of  indi- 
viduals, acting  through  the  legislative  and  the  executive  as  its 
agents,  shall  put  upon  each  individual,  and  each  group  of  indi- 
viduals, the  restraints  needful  to  prevent  aggression,  direct  and 
indirect." 

One  of  Spencer's  reasons  for  urging  the  exclusion  of  State 
action  from  those  spheres  of  social  activity  where  the  spon- 
taneous cooperations  of  men  who  are  seeking  both  their  selfish 
and  their  sympathetic  ends,  are  more  effective,  is  that  he  wishes 
the  State  to  be  much  more  efficient  than  it  has  been  within  its 
proper  sphere;  and  this  increased  efficiency  seems  to  him  to  imply 
more  specialization.  He  says :  ''  It  is  a  law  illustrated  by 
organizations  of  every  kind,  that,  in  proportion  as  there  is  to 
be  efficiency,  there  must  be  specialization,  both  of  structure  and 
function — specialization  which,  of  necessity,  implies  accompany- 
ing limitation."  Hence  the  title  he  gave  to  this  prophetic  article 
of  1871,  "  Speciahzed  Administration," — a  title  which  is  not 
explained  to  the  reader  until  he  has  almost  reached  the  end  of 
the  essay. 

A  postscript  indicates: — first,  that  Spencer  does  not  believe 
in  the  superiority  of  public  over  private  administration  in  any 
field  except  that  of  war  and  preparation  for  war.  Assuming  that 
the  post-office  is  the  best  case  of  public  administration,  he  says 
that  the  developments  which  have  made  the  post-office  efficient 
have  been  thrust  upon  government  from  without,  and  that  the 
improvements  ordinarily  come  from  private  sources;  also  that  a 
large  part  of  the  post-office  work  is  actually  done  by  private 
agencies,  such  as  railroad  and  steamship  companies. 

Spencer's  philosophic  argument  of  1871  touches  several 
practical  questions  now  in  active  debate : — Is  the  present  ten- 
dency to  paternalism  wise?    Is  government  ownership  desirable? 
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Is  German  efficiency  worth  Its  cost  In  German  regimentation? 
Can  durable  reforms  be  brought  about  merely  by  making  new 
laws?  Will  the  free  nations,  or  the  nations  which  have  had  no 
experience  of  political  and  social  liberty  prove  to  be  the  most 
efficient,  vigorous,  and  fertile  In  the  long  run?  Spencer  would 
answer  all  these  questions  with  a  clear  preference  for  the  side 
of  freedom.  He  would  say — In  all  things  except  war  and  the 
maintenance  of  public  forces  men  should  be  left  free  to  effect 
their  own  spontaneous  combinations  for  common  ends,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  cooperate  In  liberty  under  law. 
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It  is  contrary  to  common-sense  that  fish  should  be  more  difficult  to  get 
at  the  sea-side  than  in  London ;  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless.  No  less  con- 
trary to  common-sense  seems  the  truth  that  though,  in  the  West  Highlands, 
oxen  are  to  be  seen  everywhere,  no  beef  can  be  had  without  sending  two 
or  three  hundred  miles  to  Glasgow  for  it.  Rulers  who,  guided  by  common- 
sense,  tried  to  suppress  certain  opinions  by  forbidding  the  books  containing 
them,  never  dreamed  that  their  interdicts  would  cause  the  diffusion  of  these 
opinions;  and  rulers  who,  guided  by  common-sense,  forbade  excessive  rates 
of  interest,  never  dreamed  that  they  were  thereby  making  the  terms  harder 
for  borrowers  than  before.  When  printing  replaced  copying,  any  one  who 
had  prophesied  that  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
books  would  immensely  increase,  as  a  consequence,  would  have  been  thought 
wholly  devoid  of  common-sense.  And  equally  devoid  of  common-sense 
would  have  been  thought  any  one  who,  when  railways  were  displacing 
coaches,  said  that  the  number  of  horses  employed  in  bringing  passengers 
and  goods  to  and  from  railways,  would  be  greater  than  the  number  directly 
displaced  by  railways.  Such  cases  might  be  multiplied.  Whoso  remembers 
that,  among  quite  simple  phenomena,  causes  produce  effects  which  are  some- 
times utterly  at  variance  with  anticipation,  will  see  how  frequently  this 
must  happen  among  complex  phenomena.  That  a  balloon  is  made  to  rise 
by  the  same  force  which  makes  a  stone  fall;  that  the  melting  of  ice  may  be 
greatly  retarded  by  wrapping  the  ice  in  a  blanket;  that  the  simplest  way  of 
setting  potassium  on  fire  is  to  throw  it  into  the  water;  are  truths  which 
those  who  know  only  the  outside  aspect  of  things  would  regard  as  manifest 
falsehoods.  And,  if,  when  the  factors  are  few  and  simple,  the  results  may 
be  so  absolutely  opposed  to  seeming  probability,  much  more  will  they  be 
often  thus  opposed  when  the  factors  are  many  and  involved.  The  saying 
of  the  French  respecting  political  events,  that  ''it  is  always  the  unexpected 
which  happens  " — a  saying  which  they  have  been  abundantly  re-illustrating 
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of  late — Is  one  which  legislators,  and  those  who  urge  on  schemes  of  legis- 
lation, should  have  ever  in  mind.  Let  us  pause  a  moment  to  contemplate  a 
seemingly-impossible  set  of  results  which  social  forces  have  wrought  out. 

Up  to  quite  recent  da5's,  Language  Vv^as  held  to  be  of  supernatural  origin. 
That  this  elaborate  apparatus  of  symbols,  so  marvellously  adapted  for  the 
conveyance  of  thought  from  mind  to  mind,  was  a  miraculous  gift,  seemed 
unquestionable.  No  possible  alternative  way  could  be  thought  of  by  which 
there  had  come  into  existence  these  multitudinous  assemblages  of  words  of 
various  orders,  genera,  and  species,  molded  into  fitness  for  articulating 
with  one  another,  and  capable  of  being  united  from  moment  to  moment  into 
ever-new  combinations,  which  represent  with  precision  each  Idea  as  It  arises. 
The  supposition  that,  in  the  slow  progress  of  things.  Language  grew  out 
of  the  continuous  use  of  signs — at  first  mainly  mimetic,  afterward  partly 
mimetic,  partly  vocal,  and  at  length  almost  wholly  vocal — was  an  hypothesis 
never  even  conceived  by  m.en  in  early  stages  of  civilization;  and  when  the 
hypothesis  was  at  length  conceived,  it  was  thought  too  monstrous  an  ab- 
surdity to  be  even  entertained.  Yet  this  monstrous  absurdity  proves  to  be 
true.  Already  the  evolution  of  Language  has  been  traced  back  far  enough 
to  show  that  all  Its  particular  words,  and  all  its  leading  traits  of  structure, 
have  had  a  natural  genesis;  and  day  by  day  investigation  makes  It  more 
manifest  that  Its  genesis  has  been  natural  from  the  beginning.  Not  only 
has  it  been  natural  from  the  beginning,  but  it  has  been  spontaneous.  No 
language  is  a  cunningly-devised  scheme  of  a  ruler  or  body  of  legislators. 
There  was  no  council  of  savages  to  Invent  the  parts  of  speech,  and  decide 
on  what  principles  they  should  be  used.  Nay,  more.  Going  on  without 
any  authority  or  appointed  regulation,  this  natural  process  went  on  without 
any  man  observing  that  it  was  going  on.  Solely  under  pressure  of  the 
need  for  communicating  their  Ideas  and  feelings — solely  in  pursuit  of  their 
personal  Interests — men  little  by  little  developed  speech  in  absolute  un- 
consciousness that  they  were  doing  anything  more  than  pursuing  their 
personal  interests.  Even  now  the  unconsciousness  continues.  Take  the 
whole  population  of  the  globe,  and  there  Is  probably  not  above  one  in  a 
million  who  knows  that  in  his  daily  talk  he  is  carrying  on  the  process  by 
which  Language  has  been  evolved. 

I  commence  thus  by  way  of  giving  the  key-note  to  the  argument  which 
follows.  My  general  purpose,  in  dwelling  a  moment  on  this  illustration, 
has  been  that  of  showing  how  utterly  beyond  the  conceptions  of  common- 
sense,  literally  so  called,  and  even  beyond  the  conceptions  of  cultivated 
common-sense,  are  the  workings-out  of  sociological  processes — how  these 
workings-out  are  such  that  even  those  who  have  carried  to  the  uttermost 
"  the  scientific  use  of  the  imagination,"  would  never  have  anticipated 
them.  And  my  more  special  purpose  has  been  that  of  showing  how 
marvellous  are  the  results  indirectly  and  unintentionally  achieved  by  the 
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cooperation  of  men  who  are  severally  pursuing  their  private  ends.     Let  me 
pass  now  to  the  particular  topic  to  be  here  dealt  with. 

I  have  greatl}^  regretted  to  see  Prof.  Huxley  strengthening,  by  his  de- 
servedly high  authority,  a  school  of  politicians  which  can  scarcely  be  held 
to  need  strengthening:  its  opponents  being  so  few.  I  regret  it  the  more 
because,  thus  far,  men  prepared  for  the  study  of  Sociology  by  previous 
studies  of  Biology  and  Psychology,  have  scarcely  expressed  any  opinions  on 
the  question  at  issue;  and  that  Prof.  Huxley,  who  by  both  general  and 
special  culture  is  so  eminently  fitted  to  judge,  should  have  come  to  the 
conclusions  set  forth  in  the  last  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  will  be 
discouraging  to  the  small  number  w^ho  have  reached  opposite  conclusions. 
Greatly  regretting  however,  though  I  do,  this  avowed  antagonism  of  Prof. 
Huxley  to  a  general  political  doctrine  with  which  I  am  identified,  I  do 
not  propose  to  make  any  reply  to  his  arguments  at  large:  being  deterred 
partly  by  reluctance  to  dwell  on  points  of  difference  with  one  whom  I 
so  greatly  admire,  and  partly  by  the  consciousness  that  what  I  should  say 
would  be  mainly  a  repetition  of  what  I  have  explicitly  or  implicitly  said 
elsewhere.  But  with  one  point  raised  I  feel  obliged  to  deal.  Prof.  Huxley 
tacitly  puts  to  me  a  question.  By  so  doing  he  leaves  me  to  choose  between 
two  alternatives,  neither  of  which  Is  agreeable  to  me.  I  must  either, 
by  leaving  It  unanswered,  accept  the  implication  that  It  Is  unanswerable, 
and  the  doctrine  I  hold  untenable ;  or  else  I  must  give  it  an  adequate  answer. 
Little  as  I  like  It,  I  see  that  the  latter  of  these  alternatives  Is  that  which, 
on  public  as  well  as  on  personal  grounds,  I  must  accept. 

Had  I  been  allowed  to  elaborate  more  fully  the  Review  article  from 
which  Prof.  Huxley  quotes,  this  question  would  possibly  not  have  been 
raised.  That  article  closes  with  the  following  words: — "  We  had  hoped  to 
say  something  respecting  the  different  types  of  social  organization,  and 
something  also  on  social  metamorphoses;  but  we  have  reached  our  as- 
signed limits."  These  further  developments  of  the  conception — develop- 
ments to  be  hereafter  set  forth  in  the  Principles  of  Sociology — I  must  here 
sketch  In  outline  before  my  answer  can  be  made  intelligible.  In  sketching 
them,  I  must  say  much  that  would  be  needless  were  my  answer  addressed 
to  Prof.  Huxley  only.  Bare  allusions  to  general  phenomena  of  organiza- 
tion, with  which  he  Is  Immeasurably  more  familiar  than  I  am,  would  suf- 
fice. But,  as  the  sufficiency  of  my  answer  has  to  be  judged  by  the  general 
reader,  the  general  reader  must  be  supplied  with  the  requisite  data:  my 
presentation  of  them  being  under  correction  from  Prof.  Huxley  If  it  is 
Inaccurate. 

The  primary  differentiation  In  organic  structures,  manifested  alike  In 
the  history  of  each  organism  and  In  the  history  of  the  organic  world  as  a 
whole,  Is  the  differentiation  between  outer  and  Inner  parts — the  parts  which 
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hold  direct  converse  with  the  environment  and  the  parts  which  do  not  hold 
direct  converse  with  the  environment.  We  see  this  alike  in  those  smallest 
and  lowest  forms  improperly,  though  suggestivelj^  sometimes  called  unicel- 
lular, and  also  in  the  next  higher  division  of  creatures  which,  with  consid- 
erable reason,  are  regarded  as  aggregations  of  the  lower.  In  these  crea- 
tures the  body  is  divisible  into  endoderm  and  ectoderm,  differing  very 
little  in  their  characters,  but  serving  the  one  to  form  the  digestive  sac,  and 
the  other  to  form  the  outer  wall  of  the  body.  As  Prof.  Huxley  describes 
them  in  his  Oceanic  Hydrozoa,  these  layers  represent  respectively  the  organs 
of  nutrition  and  the  organs  of  external  relation — generally,  though  not  uni- 
versally; for  there  are  exceptions,  especially  among  parasites.  In  the  em- 
bryos of  higher  types,  these  two  layers  severally  become  double  by  the  split- 
ting of  a  layer  formed  between  them;  and  from  the  outer  double  laj^er  is 
developed  the  body-wall  with  its  limbs,  nervous  system,  senses,  muscles, 
etc. ;  while  from  the  inner  double  layer  there  arise  the  alimentary  canal 
and  its  appendages,  together  with  the  heart  and  lungs.  Though  in  such 
higher  types  these  two  systems  of  organs,  which  respectively  absorb  nutri- 
ment and  expend  nutriment,  become  so  far  connected  by  ramifying  blood- 
vessels and  nerves  that  this  division  cannot  be  sharply  made,  still  the  broad 
contrast  remains.  At  the  very  outset,  then,  there  arises  this  separation, 
which  implies  at  once  a  cooperation  and  an  antagonism — a  cooperation, 
because,  while  the  outer  organs  secure  for  the  inner  organs  the  crude  food, 
the  inner  organs  elaborate  and  supply  to  the  outer  organs  the  prepared 
materials  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  do  their  work;  and  an  antagonism, 
because  each  set  of  organs,  living  and  growing  at  the  cost  of  these  pre- 
pared materials,  cannot  appropriate  any  portion  of  the  total  ^pply  without 
diminishing  by  so  much  the  supply  available  for  the  other.  This  general 
cooperation  and  general  antagonism  becomes  complicated  with  special  co- 
operations and  special  antagonism.s,  as  fast  as  these  two  great  systems  of 
organs  develop.  The  originally  simple  alimentary  canal,  differentiating 
into  many  parts,  becomes  a  congeries  of  structures  which,  by  cooperation, 
fulfil  better  their  general  function,  but  between  which  there  nevertheless 
arise  antagonisms;  since  each  has  to  make  good  its  waste  and  to  get  matter 
for  growth,  at  the  cost  of  the  general  supply  of  nutriment  available  for 
them  all.  Similarly,  as  fast  as  the  outer  system  develops  into  special  senses 
and  limbs,  there  arise  among  these,  also,  secondary  cooperations  and  sec- 
ondary antagonisms.  By  their  variously-combined  actions,  food  is  obtained 
more  effectually ;  and  yet  the  activity  of  each  set  of  muscles,  or  each  direc- 
tive nervous  structure,  entails  a  draft  upon  the  stock  of  prepared  nutriment 
which  the  outer  organs  receive,  and  is  by  so  much  at  the  cost  of  the  rest. 
Thus  the  method  of  organization,  both  in  general  and  in  detail,  is  a  simul- 
taneous combination  and  opposition.  All  the  organs  unite  in  subserving  the 
interests  of  the  organism  they  form;  and  yet  they  have  all  their  special 
interests,  and  compete  with  one  another  for  blood. 
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A  form  of  government,  or  control,  or  coordination,  develops  as  fast 
as  these  systems  of  organs  develop.  Eventually  this  becomes  double.  A 
general  distinction  arises  between  the  two  controlling  systems  belonging  to 
the  two  great  systems  of  organs.  Whether  the  inner  controlling  system 
is  or  is  not  originally  derived  from  the  outer,  matters  not  to  the  argument 
— when  developed  it  is  in  great  measure  independent.*  If  we  contemplate 
their  respective  sets  of  functions,  we  shall  perceive  the  origin  of  this  distinc- 
tion. That  the  outer  organs  may  cooperate  effectively  for  the  purposes  of 
catching  prey,  escaping  danger,  etc.,  it  is  needful  that  they  should  be  under 
a  government  capable  of  directing  their  combined  actions,  now  in  this  w^ay 
and  now  in  that,  according  as  outer  circumstances  vary.  From  instant  to 
instant  there  must  be  quick  adjustments  to  occasions  that  are  more  or  less 
new;  and  hence  there  requires  a  complex  and  centralized  nervous  apparatus, 
to  which  all  these  organs  are  promptly  and  completely  obedient.  The 
government  needful  for  the  inner  system  of  organs  is  a  different  and  much 
simpler  one.  When  the  food  obtained  by  the  outer  organs  has  been  put 
into  the  stomach,  the  cooperation  required  of  the  viscera,  though  it  varies 
somewhat  as  the  quantity  or  kind  of  food  varies,  has  nevertheless  a  general 
uniformity;  and  it  is  required  to  go  on  in  much  the  same  way  whatever 
the  outer  circumstances  may  be.  In  each  case  the  food  has  to  be  reduced 
to  a  pulp,  supplied  with  various  solvent  secretions,  propelled  onward,  and 
its  nutritive  part  taken  up  by  absorbent  surfaces.  That  these  processes 
may  be  effective,  the  organs  which  carry  them  on  must  be  supplied  with  fit 
blood;  and  to  this  end  the  heart  and  the  lungs  have  to  act  with  greater 
vigor.  This  visceral  cooperation,  carried  on  with  this  comparative  uni- 
formity, is  regulated  by  a  nervous  system  which  is  to  a  large  extent  inde- 
pendent of  that  higher  and  more  complex  nervous  system  controlling  the 
external  organs.  The  act  of  swallowing  is,  indeed,  mainly  effected  by  the 
higher  nervous  system ;  but,  being  swallowed,  the  food  affects  by  its  presence 
the  local  nerves,  through  them  the  local  ganglia,  and  indirectly,  through 
nervous  connexions  with  other  ganglia,  excites  the  rest  of  the  viscera  into 
cooperative  activity.  It  is  true  that  the  functions  of  the  sympathetic  or 
ganglionic  nervous  system,  or  ''nervous  system  of  organic  life,"   as  it  is 

*  Here,  and  throughout  the  discussion,  I  refer  to  these  controlling  systems 
only  as  they  exist  in  the  Vertehrata,  because  their  relations  are  far  better  known 
in  this  great  division  of  the  animal  kingdom — not  because  like  relations  do  not 
exist  elsewhere.  Indeed,  in  the  great  sub-kingdom  Annulosa,  these  controlling  sys- 
tems have  relations  that  are  extremely  significant  to  us  here.  For  while  an  inferior 
annulos  animal  has  only  a  single  set  of  nervous  structures,  a  superior  annulos  ani- 
mal (as  a  moth)  has  a  set  of  nervous  structures  presiding  over  the  viscera, 
as  well  as  a  more  conspicuous  set  presiding  over  the  organs  of  external 
relation.  And  this  contrast  is  analogous  to  one  of  the  contrasts  between  undevel- 
oped and  developed  societies;  for,  while  among  the  uncivilized  and  incipiently 
civilized  there  is  but  a  single  set  of  directive  agencies,  there  are  among  the  fully 
civilized,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  two  sets  of  directive  agencies,  for  the  outer  and 
inner  structures  respectively. 
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Otherwise  called,  are  imperfectly  understood.  But,  since  we  know  positively 
that  some  of  its  plexuses,  as  the  cardiac,  are  centres  of  local  stimulation 
and  coordination,  which  can  act  independently,  though  they  are  influenced 
by  higher  centres,  it  is  fairly  to  be  inferred  that  the  other  and  still  larger 
plexuses,  distributed  among  the  viscera,  are  also  such  local  and  largely  inde- 
pendent centres;  especially  as  the  nerves  they  send  into  the  viscera,  to  join 
the  many  subordinate  ganglia  distributed  through  them,  greatly  exceed  in 
quantity  the  cerebro-spinal  fibres  accompan5ing  them.  Indeed,  to  suppose 
otherwise  is  to  leave  unanswered  the  question — What  are  their  functions? 
as  well  as  the  question — How  are  these  unconscious  visceral  coordinations 
effected?  There  remains  only  to  observe  the  kind  of  cooperation  which 
exists  between  the  two  nervous  systems.  This  is  both  a  general  and  a 
special  cooperation.  The  general  cooperation  is  that  by  which  either  system 
of  organs  is  enabled  to  stimulate  the  other  to  action.  The  alimentary  canal 
yields  through  certain  nervous  connexions  the  sensation  of  hunger  to  the 
higher  nervous  system;  and  so  prompts  efforts  for  procuring  food.  Con- 
versely, the  activity  of  the  nervo-muscular  system,  or,  at  least,  its  normal 
activity,  sends  inward  to  the  cardiac  and  other  plexuses  a  gush  of  stimulus 
which  excites  the  viscera  to  action.  The  special  cooperation  is  one  by  which 
it  would  seem  that  each  system  puts  an  indirect  restraint  on  the  other. 
Fibres  from  the  sympathetic  accompany  every  artery  throughout  the  organs 
of  external  relation,  and  exercise  on  the  arter}'^  a  constrictive  action;  and 
the  converse  is  done  by  certain  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fibres  which  ramify  with 
the  sympathetic  throughout  the  viscera :  through  the  vagus  and  other  nerves, 
an  inhibitory  influence  is  exercised  on  the  heart,  intestines,  pancreas,  etc. 
Leaving  doubtful  details,  however,  the  fact  which  concerns  us  here  is  suf- 
ficiently manifest.  There  are,  for  these  two  systems  of  organs,  two  nervous 
systems,  in  great  measure  independent;  and,  if  it  is  true  that  the  higher 
system  influences  the  lower,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  lower  very  power- 
fully influences  the  higher.  The  restrictive  action  of  the  sympathetic 
upon  the  circulation,  throughout  the  nervo-muscular  system,  is  unquestion- 
able; and  it  is  possibly  through  this  that,  when  the  viscera  have  much  work 
to  do,  the  nervo-muscular  system  is  incapacitated  in  so  marked  a  manner.* 


*  To  meet  the  probable  objection  that  the  experiments  of  Bernard,  Ludwig, 
and  others,  show  that  in  the  case  of  certain  glands  the  nerves  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  are  those  which  set  up  the  secreting  process,  I  would  remark  that 
in  these  cases,  and  in  many  others  where  the  relative  functions  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal nerves  and  the  sympathetic  nerves  have  been  studied,  the  organs  have  been 
those  in  which  sensation  is  either  the  stimulus  to  activity  or  its  accompaniment; 
and  that  from  these  cases  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  applying  to  the  cases  of  those 
viscera  which  normally  perform  their  functions  without  sensation.  Perhaps  it 
may  even  be  that  the  functions  of  those  sympathetic  fibres  which  accompany  the 
arteries  of  the  outer  organs  are  simply  ancillary  to  those  of  the  central  parts  of 
the  sympathetic  system,  which  stimulate  and  regulate  the  viscera — ancillary  in  this 
sense,  that  they  check  the  diffusion  of  blood  in  external  organs  when  it  is  wanted 
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The  one  further  fact  here  concerning  us  is  the  contrast  presented  in 
different  kinds  of  animals,  between  the  degrees  of  development  of  these 
two  great  sets  of  structures  that  carry  on  respectively,  the  outer  functions 
and  the  inner  functions.  There  are  active  creatures  in  which  the  locomo- 
tive organs,  the  organs  of  sense,  together  with  the  nervous  apparatus  which 
combines  their  actions,  bear  a  large  ratio  to  the  organs  of  alimentation  and 
their  appendages;  while  there  are  inactive  creatures  in  which  these  organs 
of  external  relation  bear  a  very  small  ratio  to  the  organs  of  alimentation. 
And  a  remarkable  fact,  here  especially  instructive  to  us,  is  that  very  fre- 
quently there  occurs  a  metamorphosis,  which  has  for  its  leading  trait  a 
great  change  in  the  ratio  of  these  tv/o  systems — a  metamorphosis  which 
accompanies  a  great  change  in  the  mode  of  life.  The  most  familiar  meta- 
morphosis is  variously  illustrated  among  insects.  During  the  early  or  larval 
stage  of  a  butterfly,  the  organs  of  alimentation  are  largely  developed,  while 
the  organs  of  external  relation  are  but  little  developed;  and  then,  during 
a  period  of  quiescence,  the  organs  of  external  relation  undergo  an  immense 
development,  making  possible  the  creature's  active  and  varied  adjustments 
to  the  surrounding  world,  while  the  alimentary  system  becomes  relatively 
small.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  lower  invertebrate  animals  there  is 
a  very  common  metamorphosis  of  an  opposite  kind.  When  young,  the 
creature,  with  scarcely  any  alimentary  system,  but  supplied  with  limbs  and 
sense  organs,  swims  about  actively.  Presently  it  settles  in  a  habitat  where 
food  is  to  be  obtained  without  moving  about,  loses  in  great  part  its  organs 
of  external  relation,  develops  its  visceral  system,  and,  as  it  grows,  assumes 
a  nature  utterly  unlike  that  which  it  originally  had — a  nature  adapted 
almost  exclusively  to  alimentation  and  the  propagation  of  the  species. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  social  organism,  and  the  analogies  of  structure 
and  function  which  may  be  traced  in  it.  Of  course  these  analogies  betvv  een 
the  phenomena  presented  in  a  physically  coherent  aggregate  forming  an 
individual,  and  the  phenomena  presented  in  a  physically  incoherent  aggregate 
of  individuals  distributed  over  a  wide  area,  cannot  be  analogies  of  a  visible 
or  sensible  kind ;  but  can  only  be  analogies  between  the  systems,  or  methods, 
of  organization.  Such  analogies  as  exist  result  from  the  one  unquestionable 
community  between  the  two  organizations:  there  is  in  both  a  mutual  de- 
pendence of  parts.  This  is  the  origin  of  all  organization;  and  determines 
what  similarities  there  are  between  an  individual  organism  and  a  social 
organism.  Of  course  the  similarities  thus  determined  are  accompanied  by 
transcendent  differences,  determined,  as  above  said,  by  the  unlikenesses  of 
the  aggregates.     One  cardinal  difference  is  that,  while  in  the  individual 

in  internal  organs:  cerebro-spinal  inhibition  (except  in  its  action  on  the  heart) 
working  the  opposite  way.  And  possibly  this  is  the  instrumentality  for  carrying 
on  that  competition  for  nutriment  which,  as  we  saw,  arises  at  the  very  outset  be- 
tween these  two  great  systems  of  organs. 
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organism  there  is  but  one  centre  of  consciousness  capable  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  there  are,  in  the  social  organism,  as  many  such  centres  as  there  are 
individuals,  and  the  aggregate  of  them  has  no  consciousness  of  pleasure  or 
pain — a  difference  which  entirely  changes  the  ends  to  be  pursued.  Bearing 
in  mind  this  qualification,  let  us  now  glance  at  the  parallelisms  indicated. 

A  society,  like  an  individual,  has  a  set  of  structures  fitting  it  to  act 
upon  its  environment — appliances  for  attack  and  defence,  armies,  navies, 
fortified  and  garrisoned  places.  At  the  same  time,  a  society  has  an  industrial 
organization  which  carries  on  all  those  processes  that  make  possible  the 
national  life.  Though  these  two  sets  of  organs  for  external  activity  and 
internal  activity  do  not  bear  to  one  another  just  the  same  relation  which 
the  outer  and  inner  organs  of  an  animal  do  (since  the  industrial  structures 
in  a  society  supply  themselves  with  raw  materials,  instead  of  being  supplied 
by  the  external  organs),  yet  they  bear  a  relation  otherwise  similar.  There 
is  at  once  a  cooperation  and  an  antagonism.  By  the  help  of  the  defensive 
system  the  industrial  system  is  enabled  to  carry  on  its  functions  without 
injury  from  foreign  enemies;  and  by  the  help  of  the  industrial  system, 
which  supplies  it  with  food  and  materials,  the  defensive  system  is  enabled 
to  maintain  this  security.  At  the  same  time  the  two  systems  are  opposed 
in  so  far  that  they  both  depend  for  their  existence  upon  the  common  stock 
of  produce.  Further,  in  the  social  organism,  as  in  the  individual  organ- 
ism, this  primary  cooperation  and  antagonism  subdivides  into  secondary 
cooperations  and  antagonisms.  If  we  look  at  the  industrial  organization, 
we  see  that  its  agricultural  part  and  its  manufacturing  part  aid  one  another 
by  the  exchange  of  their  products,  and  are  yet  otherwise  opposed  to  one 
another;  since  each  takes  of  the  other's  products  the  most  it  can  get  in  re- 
turn for  its  own  products.  Similarly  throughout  the  manufacturing  sys- 
tem itself.  Of  the  total  returns  secured  by  Manchester  for  its  goods,  Liver- 
pool obtains  as  much  as  possible  for  the  raw  material,  and  Manchester  gives 
as  little  as  possible — the  two  at  the  same  time  cooperating  in  secreting  for 
the  rest  of  the  com.munity  the  woven  fabrics  it  requires,  and  in  jointly  ob- 
taining from  the  rest  of  the  community  the  largest  payment  in  other  com- 
modities. And  thus  it  is  in  all  kinds  of  direct  and  indirect  ways  through- 
out the  industrial  structures.  Men  prompted  by  their  own  needs  as  well 
as  those  of  their  children,  and  bodies  of  such  men  more  or  less  aggregated, 
are  quick  to  find  every  unsatisfied  need  of  their  fellow-men,  and  to  satisfy 
it  in  return  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  own  needs ;  and  the  working  of  this 
process  is  inevitably  such  that  the  strongest  need,  ready  to  pay  the  most 
for  satisfaction,  is  that  which  draws  most  workers  to  satisfy  it,  so  that 
there  is  thus  a  perpetual  balancing  of  the  needs  and  of  the  appliances  which 
subserve  them. 

This  brings  us  to  the  regulative  structures  under  which  these  two  sys- 
tems of  cooperating  parts  work.  As  in  the  individual  organism,  so  in  the 
social  organism,  the  outer  parts  are  under  a  rigorous  central  control.     For 
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adjustment  to  the  varying  and  incalculable  changes  in  the  environment, 
the  external  organs,  offensive  and  defensive,  must  be  capable  of  prompt 
combination;  and  that  their  actions  may  be  quickly  combined  to  meet  each 
exigency  as  it  arises,  they  must  be  completely  subordinated  to  a  supreme 
executive  power:  armies  and  navies  must  be  despotically  controlled.  Quite 
otherwise  is  it  with  the  regulative  apparatus  required  for  the  industrial 
system.  This,  which  carries  on  the  nutrition  of  a  society,  as  the  visceral 
system  carries  on  the  nutrition  of  an  individual,  has  a  regulative  apparatus 
in  great  measure  distinct  from  that  which  regulates  the  external  organs. 
It  is  not  by  any  "order  in  council"  that  farmers  are  determined  to  grow 
so  much  wheat  and  so  much  barley,  or  to  divide  their  land  in  due  propor- 
tion between  arable  and  pasture.  There  requires  no  telegram  from  the 
Home  Office  to  alter  the  production  of  woollens  in  Leeds,  so  that  it  may 
be  properly  adjusted  to  the  stocks  on  hand  and  the  forthcoming  crop  of 
wool.  Staffordshire  produces  its  due  quantity  of  pottery,  and  Sheffield 
sends  out  cutlery  with  rapidity  adjusted  to  the  consumption,  without  any 
legislative  stimulus  or  restraint.  The  spurs  and  checks  to  production 
which  manufacturers  and  manufacturing  centres  receive,  have  quite  an- 
other origin.  Partly  by  direct  orders  from  distributors  and  partly  by  the 
indirect  indications  furnished  by  the  market  reports  throughout  the  king- 
dom, they  are  prompted  to  secrete  actively  or  to  diminish  their  rates  of  se- 
cretion. The  regulative  apparatus  by  which  these  industrial  organs  are 
made  to  cooperate  harmoniously,  acts  somewhat  as  the  sympathetic  does 
in  a  vertebrate  animal.  There  is  a  system  of  communications  among  the 
great  producing  and  distributing  centres,  which  excites  or  retards  as  the 
circumstances  vary.  From  hour  to  hour  messages  pass  between  all  the  chief 
provincial  towns,  as  well  as  between  each  of  them  and  London ;  from  hour 
to  hour  prices  are  adjusted,  supplies  are  ordered  hither  or  thither,  and 
capital  is  drafted  from  place  to  place,  according  as  there  is  greater  or  less 
need  for  it.  All  this  goes  on  without  any  ministerial  overseeing — without 
any  dictation  from  those  executive  centres  which  combine  the  actions  of  the 
outer  organs.  There  is,  however,  one  all-essential  influence  which  these 
higher  centres  exercise  over  the  industrial  activities — a  restraining  influ- 
ence which  prevents  aggression,  direct  and  indirect.  The  condition  under 
which  only  these  producing  and  distributing  processes  can  go  on  health- 
fully, is  that,  wherever  there  is  work  and  waste,  there  shall  be  a  propor- 
tionate supply  of  materials  for  repair.  And  securing  this  is  nothing  less 
than  securing  fulfilment  of  contracts.  Just  in  the  same  way  that  a  bodily 
organ  which  performs  function,  but  is  not  adequately  paid  in  blood,  must 
dwindle,  and  the  organism  as  a  whole  eventually  suffer;  so  an  industrial 
centre  which  has  made  and  sent  out  its  special  commodity,  but  does  not 
get  adequately  paid  in  other  commodities,  must  decay.  And  when  we  ask 
what  is  requisite  to  prevent  this  local  innutrition  and  decay,  we  find  the 
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requisite  to  be  that  agreements  shall  be  carried  out;  that  goods  shall  be 
paid  for  at  the  stipulated  prices;  that  justice  shall  be  administered. 

One  further  leading  parallelism  must  be  described — that  between  the 
metamorphoses  which  occur  in  the  two  cases.  These  metamorphoses  are 
analogous  in  so  far  that  they  are  changes  in  the  ratios  of  the  inner  and 
outer  systems  of  organs;  and  also  in  so  far  as  they  take  place  under  analo- 
gous conditions.  At  the  one  extreme  we  have  that  small  and  simple  type 
of  society  which  a  wandering  horde  of  savages  presents.  This  is  a  type 
almost  wholly  predatory  in  its  organization.  It  consists  of  little,  else  than 
a  cooperative  structure  for  carrying  on  warfare — the  industrial  part  is 
almost  absent,  being  represented  only  by  the  women.  When  the  wandering 
tribe  becomes  a  settled  tribe,  an  industrial  organization  begins  to  show 
itself — especially  where,  by  conquest,  there  has  been  obtained  a  slave-class 
that  may  be  forced  to  labor.  The  predatory  structure,  however,  still  for  a 
long  time  predominates.  Omitting  the  slaves  and  the  women,  the  whole 
body  politic  consists  of  parts  organized  for  offence  and  defence,  and  is 
efficient  in  proportion  as  the  control  of  them  is  centralized.  Communities 
of  this  kind,  continuing  to  subjugate  their  neighbors,  and  developing  an 
organization  of  some  complexity,  nevertheless  retain  a  mainly-predatory 
type,  with  just  such  industrial  structures  as  are  needful  for  supporting 
the  offensive  and  defensive  structures.  Of  this  Sparta  furnished  a  good 
example.  The  characteristics  of  such  a  social  type  are  these — that  each 
member  of  the  ruling  race  is  a  soldier;  that  war  is  the  business  of  life; 
that  every  one  is  subject  to  a  rigorous  discipline  fitting  him  for  this  busi- 
ness; that  centralized  authority  regulates  all  the  social  activities,  down  to 
the  details  of  each  man's  daily  conduct;  that  the  welfare  of  the  State  is 
everything,  and  that  the  individual  lives  for  public  benefit.  So  long  as  the 
environing  societies  are  such  as  necessitate  and  keep  in  exercise  the  mili- 
tant organization,  these  traits  continue;  but  when,  mainly  by  conquest  and 
the  formation  of  large  aggregates,  the  militant  activity  becomes  less  con- 
stant, and  war  ceases  to  be  the  occupation  of  every  free  man,  the  indus- 
trial structures  begin  to  predominate.  Without  tracing  the  transition,  it 
will  suffice  to  take,  as  a  sample  of  the  pacific  or  industrial  type,  the  Northern 
States  of  America  before  the  late  war.  Here  military  organization  had 
almost  disappeared;  the  infrequent  local  assemblings  of  militia  had  turned 
into  occasions  for  jollity,  and  everything  martial  had  fallen  into  contempt. 
The  traits  of  the  pacific  or  industrial  type  are  these — that  the  central 
authority  is  relatively  feeble;  that  it  interferes  scarcely  at  all  with  the 
private  actions  of  individuals;  and  that  the  State,  instead  of  being  that  for 
the  benefit  of  which  individuals  exist,  has  become  that  which  exists  for 
the  benefit  of  individuals. 

It  remains  to  add  that  this  metamorphosis,  which  takes  place  in  societies 
along  with  a  higher  civilization,  very  rapidly  retrogrades  if  the  surround- 
ing conditions  become  unfavorable  to  it.    During  the  late  war  in  America, 
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Mr.  Seward's  boast — "  I  touch  this  bell,  and  any  man  In  the  remotest 
States  is  a  prisoner  of  the  Government  "  (a  boast  which  was  not  an  empty 
one,  and  which  was  by  many  of  the  Republican  party  greatly  applauded) 
— shows  us  how  rapidly,  along  with  militant  activities,  there  tends  to  be 
resumed  the  needful  type  of  centralized  structure;  and  how  there  quickly 
grow  up  the  corresponding  sentiments  and  ideas.  Our  own  history  since 
1815  has  shown  a  double  change  of  this  kind.  During  the  thirty  years' 
peace,  the  militant  organization  dwindled,  the  military  sentiment  greatly 
decreased,  the  industrial  organization  rapidly  developed,  the  assertion  of 
the  indivi'duality  of  the  citizen  became  more  decided,  and  many  restrictive 
and  despotic  regulations  were  got  rid  of.  Conversely,  since  the  revival 
of  militant  activities  and  structures  on  the  Continent,  our  own  offensive 
and  defensive  structures  have  been  re-developing;  and  the  tendency  toward 
Increase  of  that  centralized  control  which  accompanies  such  structures  has 
become  marked. 

And  now,  closing  this  somewhat  elaborate  Introduction,  I  am  prepared 
to  deal  with  the  question  put  to  me.  Prof.  Huxley,  after  quoting  some 
passages  from  that  essay  on  the  "Social  Organism"  which  I  have  supple- 
mented in  the  foregoing  paragraphs;  and  after  expressing  a  qualified  concur- 
rence which  I  greatly  value  as  coming  from  so  highly  fitted  a  judge,  pro- 
ceeds, with  characteristic  acumen,  to  comment  on  what  seems  an  incon- 
gruity between  certain  analogies  set  forth  in  that  essay,  and  the  doctrine 
I  hold  respecting  the  duty  of  the  State.  Referring  to  a  passage  in  which 
I  have  described  the  function  of  the  Individual  brain  as  "  that  of  averaging 
the  Interests  of  life,  physical,  Intellectual,  moral,  social,"  and  have  com- 
pared it  to  the  function  of  Parliament  as  "  that  of  averaging  the  Interests 
of  the  various  classes  in  a  community,"  adding  that  "  a  good  Parliament 
is  one  In  which  the  parties  answering  to  these  respective  Interests  are  so 
balanced  that  their  united  legislation  concedes  to  each  class  as  much  as  con- 
sists with  the  claims  of  the  rest;"  Prof.  Huxley  proceeds  to  say: — 

"All  this  appears  to  be  very  just.  But  if  the  resemblances  bet^veen  the  body 
physiological  and  the  body  politic  are  any  indication,  not  only  of  what  the  latter 
is,  and  how  it  has  become  what  it  is,  but  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  what  it  is 
tending  to  become,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  real  force  of  the  analogy  is  totally 
opposed  to  the  negative  view  of  State  function. 

"  Suppose  that,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  each  muscle  were  to  maintain 
that  the  nervous  system  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  its  contraction,  except  to 
prevent  it  from  hindering  the  contraction  of  another  muscle;  or  each  gland,  that 
it  had  a  right  to  secrete,  so  long  as  its  secretion  interfered  with  no  other;  suppose 
every  separate  cell  left  free  to  follow  its  own  "  interests,"  and  laissez-faire  Lord 
of  all,  what  would  become  of  the  body  physiological?" 

On  this  question  the  remark  I  have  first  to  make  Is,  that  If  I  held  the 
doctrine  of  M.  Proudhon,  who  deliberately  named  himself  an  "  anarchist," 
and  if  along  with  this  doctrine  I  held  the  above-indicated  theory  of  social 
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structures  and  functions,  the  inconsistency  implied  by  the  question  put 
would  be  clear,  and  the  question  would  be  unanswerable.  But  since  I 
entertain  no  such  view  as  that  of  Proudhon — since  I  hold  that  within 
its  proper  limits  governmental  action  is  not  simply  legitimate  but  all- 
important — I  do  not  see  how  I  am  concerned  with  a  question  which  tacitly 
supposes  -that  I  deny  the  legitimacy  and  the  importance.  Not  only  do  I 
contend  that  the  restraining  power  of  the  State  over  Individuals,  and  bodies 
or  classes  of  individuals,  is  requisite,  but  I  have  contended  that  it  should 
be  exercised  much  more  effectually,  and  carried  out  much  further,  than  at 
present.*  And  as  the  maintenance  of  this  control  implies  the  maintenance 
of  a  controlling  apparatus,  I  do  not  see  that  I  am  placed  in  any  difficulty 
when  I  am  asked  what  would  happen  were  the  controlling  apparatus  for- 
bidden to  interfere.  Further,  on  this  general  aspect  of  the  question  I  have 
to  say  that,  by  comparing  the  deliberative  assembly  of  a  nation  to  the  de- 
liberative nervous  centre  of  a  vertebrate  animal,  as  respectively  averaging 
the  interests  of  the  society  and  of  the  individual,  and  as  both  doing  this 
through  processes  of  representation,  I  do  not  mean  to  identify  the  two  sets 
of  interests;  for  these  in  a  society  (or  at  least  a  peaceful  society)  refer 
mainly  to  interior  actions,  while  In  an  individual  creature  they  refer  mainly 
to  exterior  actions.  The  "  interests  "  to  which  I  refer,  as  being  averaged 
by  a  representative  governing  body,  are  the  conflicting  interests  between 
class  and  class,  as  well  as  between  man  and  man — conflicting  interests  the 
balancing  of  which  is  nothing  but  the  preventing  of  aggression  and  the 
administration  of  justice. 

I  pass  now  from  this  general  aspect  of  the  question,  which  does  not 
concern  me,  to  a  more  special  aspect  which  does  concern  me.  Dividing 
the  actions  of  governing  structures,  whether  in  bodies  individual  or  bodies 
politic.  Into  the  positively  regulative  and  the  negatively  regulative,  or  those 
which  stimulate  and  direct,  as  distinguished  from  those  which  simply 
restrain,  I  may  say  that  if  there  Is  raised  the  question — What  will  happen 
when  the  controlling  apparatus  does  not  act?  there  are  quite  different 
replies  according  as  one  or  other  system  of  organs  is  referred  to.  If,  in 
the  individual  body,  the  muscles  were  severally  independent  of  the  delib- 
erative and  executive  centres,  utter  impotence  would  result:  in  the  absence 
of  muscular  coordination,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  standing,  much 
less  of  acting  on  surrounding  things,  and  the  body  would  be  a  prey  to 
the  first  enemy.  Properly  to  combine  the  actions  of  these  outer  organs, 
the  great  nervous  centres  must  exercise  functions  that  are  both  positively 
regulative  and  negatively  regulative — must  both  command  action  and  arrest 
action.  Similarly  with  the  outer  organs  of  a  political  body.  Unless  the 
offensive  and  defensive  structures  can  be  despotically  commanded  by  a 
central  authority,  there  cannot  be  those  prompt  combinations  and  adjust- 

*  See  Social  Statics  chap,  xxi.,  "  The  Duty  of  the  State."  See  also  essay  on 
"  Over-Legislation." 
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ments  required  for  meeting  the  variable  actions  of  external  enemies.  But 
if,  instead  of  asking  what  would  happen  supposing  the  outer  organs  in 
either  case  were  without  control  from  the  great  governing  centres,  we  ask 
what  would  happen  were  the  inner  organs  (the  industrial  and  commercial 
structures  in  the  one  case,  and  the  alimentary  and  distributive  in  the  other) 
without  such  control,  the  answer  is  quite  different.  Omitting  the  res- 
piratory and  some  minor  ancillary  parts  of  the  individual  organism,  to 
which  the  social  organism  has  nothing  analogous;  and  limiting  ourselves 
to  absorptive,  elaborative,  and  distributive  structures,  which  are  found  in 
both;  it  may,  I  think,  be  successfully  contended  that  in  neither  the  one 
case  nor  the  other  do  they  require  the  positively  regulative  control  of 
the  great  governing  centres,  but  only  the  negatively  regulative.  Let  us 
glance  at  the  facts.* 

Digestion  and  circulation  go  on  vexy  well  in  lunatics  and  idiots,  though 
the  higher  nervous  centres  are  either  deranged  or  partly  absent.  The  vital 
functions  proceed  properly  during  sleep,  though  less  actively  than  when 
the  brain  is  at  work.  In  infancy,  while  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  almost 
incapable,  and  cannot  even  perform  such  simple  actions  as  those  of  com- 
manding the  sphincters,  the  visceral  functions  are  active  and  regular.  Nor 
in  an  adult  does  that  arrest  of  cerebral  action  shown  by  insensibility,  or 
that  extensive  paralysis  of  the  spinal  system  which  renders  all  the  limbs 
immovable,  prevent  these  functions  from  being  carried  on  for  a  considerable 
time;  though  they  necessarily  begin  to  flag  in  the  absence  of  the  demand 
which  an  active  system  of  outer  organs  makes  upon  them.  These  internal 
organs  are,  indeed,  so  little  under  the  positively  directive  control  of  the 
great  nervous  centres,  that  their  independence  is  often  very  inconvenient. 
No  mandate  sent  into  the  interior  stops  an  attack  of  diarrhoea;  nor,  when 
an  indigestible  meal  excites  the  circulation  at  night,  and  prevents  sleep,  will 
the  bidding  of  the  brain  cause  the  heart  to  pulsate  more  quietly.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  these  vital  processes  are  modified  in  important  ways, 
both  by  general  stimulation  and  by  inhibition,  from  the  cerebro-spinal  sys- 
tem; but  that  they  are  mainly  independent  cannot,  I  think,  be  questioned. 
The  facts  that  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines  can  go  on  when  their 
nervous  connexions  are  cut,  and  that  the  heart  (in  cold-blooded  vertebrates, 
at  least)  continues  to  pulsate  for  some  time  after  being  detached  from  the 

*  Lest  there  should  be  any  misunderstanding  of  the  terms  positively  regulative 
and  negatively  regulative,  let  me  briefly  illustrate  them.  If  a  man  has  land,  and 
I  either  cultivate  it  for  him,  partially  or  wholly,  or  dictate  any  or  all  of  his  modes 
of  cultivation,  my  action  is  positively  regulative;  but  if,  leaving  him  absolutely 
unhelped  and  unregulated  in  his  farming,  I  simply  prevent  him  from  taking  his 
neighbor's  crops,  or  from  making  approach-roads  over  his  neighbor's  land,  or 
from  depositing  rubbish  upon  it,  my  action  is  negatively  regulative.  There  is  a 
tolerably  sharp  distinction  between  the  act  of  securing  a  citizen's  ends  for  him 
or  interfering  with  his  mode  of  securing  them,  and  the  act  of  checking  him  when 
he  interferes  with  another  citizen  in  the  pursuit  of  his  ends. 
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body,  make  it  manifest  that  the  spontaneous  activities  of  these  vital  organs 
subserve  the  wants  of  the  body  at  large  w^ithout  direction  from  its  higher 
governing  centres.  And  this  is  made  even  more  manifest  if  it  be  a  fact,  as 
alleged  by  Schmulewitsch  experimenting  under  Ludwig's  direction,  that, 
under  duly-adjusted  conditions,  the  secretion  of  bile  may  be  kept  up  for 
some  time  when  blood  is  passed  through  the  excised  liver  of  a  newly-killed 
rabbit.  There  is  an  answer,  not,  I  think,  unsatisfactory,  even  to  the  cru- 
cial part  of  the  question — "  Suppose  every  separate  cell  left  free  to  follow 
its  own  interests,  and  laissez  faire  Lord  of  all,  what  would  become  of 
the  body  physiological?"  Limiting  the  application  of  this  question  in  the 
way  above  shown  to  the  organs  and  parts  of  organs  which  carry  on  vital 
actions,  it  seems  to  me  that  much  evidence  may  be  given  for  the  belief  that, 
when  they  follow  their  respective  "  interests  "  (limited  here  to  growing  and 
multiplying),  the  general  welfare  will  be  tolerably  well  secured.  It  was 
proved  by  Hunter's  experiments  on  a  kite  and  a  sea-gull,  that  a  part  of 
the  alimentary  canal  which  has  to  triturate  harder  food  than  that  which 
the  creature  naturally  eats,  acquires  a  thicker  and  harder  lining.  When 
a  stricture  of  the  Intestine  impedes  the  passage  of  its  contents,  the  mus- 
cular walls  of  the  intestine  above  thicken  and  propel  the  contents  with 
greater  force.  When  there  is  somewhere  in  the  course  of  the  circulation 
a  serious  resistance  to  the  passage  of  blood,  there  habitually  occurs  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart,  or  thickening  of  Its  muscular  walls;  giving  it  greater 
power  to  propel  the  blood.  And  similarly,  when  the  duct  through  which 
it  discharges  its  contents  is  obstructed,  the  gall-bladder  thickens  and 
strengthens.  These  changes  go  on  without  any  direction  from  the  brain 
— ^without  any  consciousness  that  they  are  going  on.  They  are  effected 
by  the  growth,  or  multiplication,  or  adaptation,  of  the  local  units,  be  they 
cells  or  fibres,  which  results  from  the  greater  action  or  modified  action 
thrown  upon  them.  The  only  pre-requlsite  to  this  spontaneous  adaptive 
change  is,  that  these  local  units  shall  be  supplied  with  extra  blood  In  pro- 
portion as  they  perform  extra  function — a  pre-requisite  answering  to  that 
secured  by  the  administration  of  justice  In  a  society;  namely,  that  more 
work  shall  bring  more  pay.  If,  however,  direct  proof  be  called  for  that 
a  system  of  organs  may,  by  carrying  on  their  several  independent  activities 
uncontrolled,  secure  the  welfare  of  the  aggregate  they  form,  we  have  it  in 
that  extensive  class  of  creatures  which  do  not  possess  any  nervous  systems 
at  all;  and  which  nevertheless  show,  some  of  them,  considerable  degrees  of 
activity.  The  Oceanic  Hydrozoa  supply  good  examples.  Notwithstand- 
ing "  the  multiplicity  and  complexity  of  the  organs  which  some  of  them 
possess,"  these  creatures  have  no  nervous  centres — no  regulative  apparatus 
by  which  the  actions  of  their  organs  are  coordinated.  One  of  their  higher 
kinds  is  composed  of  different  parts  distinguished  as  coenosarc,  polypites, 
tentacles,  hydrocysts,  nectocalyces,  genocalyces,  etc.,  and  each  of  these  dif- 
ferent parts  is  composed  of  many  partially-independent  units — thread-cells, 
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ciliated  cells,  contractile  fibres,  etc. ;  so  that  the  whole  organism  is  a  group 
of  heterogeneous  groups,  each  one  of  which  is  itself  a  more  or  less  hetero- 
geneous group.  And,  in  the  absence  of  a  nervous  system,  the  arrangement 
must  necessarily  be  such  that  these  different  units,  and  different  groups  of 
units,  severally  pursuing  their  individual  lives  without  positive  direction 
from  the  rest,  nevertheless  do,  by  virtue  of  their  constitutions,  and  the 
relative  positions  into  which  they  have  grown,  cooperate  for  the  main- 
tenance of  one  another  and  the  entire  aggregate.  And  if  this  can  be  so 
with  a  set  of  organs  that  are  not  connected  by  nerves,  much  more  can  it  be 
so  w^ith  a  set  of  organs  which,  like  the  viscera  of  a  higher  animal,  have  a 
special  set  of  nervous  communications  for  exciting  one  another  to  co- 
operation. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  parallel  classes  of  phenomena  which  the  social 
organism  presents.  In  it,  as  in  the  individual  organism,  we  find  that  while 
the  system  of  external  organs  must  be  rigorously  subordinated  to  a  great 
governing  centre  which  positively  regulates  it,  the  system  of  internal  organs 
needs  no  such  positive  regulation.  The  production  and  interchange  by 
which  the  national  life  is  maintained,  go  on  as  well  while  Parliament  is  not 
sitting  as  while  it  is  sitting.  When  the  members  of  the  Ministry  are  fol- 
lowing grouse  or  stalking  deer,  Liverpool  imports,  Manchester  manufac- 
tures, London  distributes,  just  as  usual.  All  that  is  needful  for  the  normal 
performance  of  these  internal  social  functions  is,  that  the  restraining  or 
inhibitory  structures  shall  continue  in  action :  these  activities  of  individuals, 
corporate  bodies,  and  classes,  must  be  carried  on  in  such  ways  as  not  to 
transgress  certain  conditions,  necessitated  by  the  simultaneous  carrying  on 
of  other  activities.  So  long  as  order  is  maintained,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
contracts  is  everywhere  enforced — so  long  as  there  is  secured  to  each  citizen, 
and  each  combination  of  citizens,  the  full  return  agreed  upon  for  work 
done  or  commodities  produced;  and  so  long  as  each  may  enjoy  what  he 
obtains  by  labor,  without  trenching  on  his  neighbor's  like  ability  to  enjoy; 
these  functions  will  go  on  healthfully — more  healthfully,  indeed,  than  when 
regulated  in  any  other  way.  Fully  to  recognize  this  fact,  it  is  needful  only 
to  look  at  the  origins  and  actions  of  the  leading  industrial  structures.  We 
will  take  two  of  them,  the  most  remote  from  one  another  in  their  natures. 

The  first  shall  be  those  by  which  food  is  produced  and  distributed.  In 
the  fourth  of  his  Introductory  Lectures  on  Political  Economy,  Archbishop 
Whately  remarks  that: — 

"Many  of  the  most  important  objects  are  accomplished  by  the  joint  agency 
of  persons  who  never  think  of  them,  nor  have  any  idea  of  acting  in  concert;  and 
that,  with  a  certainty,  completeness,  and  regularity,  which  probably  the  most  dili- 
gent benevolence,  under  the  guidance  of  the  greatest  human  wisdom,  could  never 
have  attained." 

To  enforce  this  truth  he  goes  on  to  say: — "Let  any  one  propose  to 
himself  the  problem  of  supplying  with  daily  provisions  of  all  kinds  such  a 
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city  as  our  metropolis,  containing  above  a  million  of  inhabitants."  And 
then  he  points  out  the  many  immense  difficulties  of  the  task  caused  by 
inconstancy  in  the  arrival  of  supplies;  by  the  perishable  nature  of  many 
of  the  commodities ;  by  the  fluctuating  number  of  consumers ;  by  the  hetero- 
geneity of  their  demands;  by  variations  in  the  stocks,  immediate  and  re- 
mote, and  the  need  for  adjusting  the  rate  of  consumption;  and  by  the  com- 
plexity in  the  process  of  distribution  required  to  bring  due  quantities  of 
these  many  commodities  to  the  homes  of  all  citizens.  And,  having  dwelt 
on  these  many  difficulties,  he  finishes  his  picture  by  saying: — 

"  Yet  this  object  is  accomplished  far  better  than  it  could  be  by  any  effort  of 
human  wisdom,  through  the  agency  of  men  who  think  each  of  nothing  beyond  his 
own  immediate  interest — who,  with  that  object  in  view,  perform  their  respective 
parts  with  cheerful  zeal — and  combine  unconsciously  to  employ  the  wisest  means 
for  effecting  an  object,  the  vastness  of  which  it  would  bewilder  them  even  to 
contemplate." 

But  though  the  far-spreading  and  complex  organization  by  w^hlch 
foods  of  all  kinds  are  produced,  prepared,  and  distributed  throughout  the 
entire  kingdom,  is  a  natural  grow^th  and  not  a  State-manufacture;  though 
the  State  does  not  determine  v^^here  and  in  what  quantities  cereals  and 
cattle  and  sheep  shall  be  reared;  though  it  does  not  arrange  their  re- 
spective prices  so  as  to  make  supplies  last  until  fresh  supplies  can  come; 
though  It  has  done  nothing  toward  causing  that  great  improvement  of 
quality  which  has  taken  place  in  food  since  early  times;  though  It  has  not 
the  credit  of  that  elaborate  apparatus  by  which  bread,  and  meat,  and  milk, 
come  round  to  our  doors  with  a  daily  pulse  that  is  as  regular  as  the  pulse 
of  the  heart;  yet  the  State  has  not  been  wholly  passive.  It  has  from  time 
to  time  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  When  Edward  I.  forbade  all  towns 
to  harbor  forestallers,  and  when  Edward  VI.  made  it  penal  to  buy  grain 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  again,  they  were  preventing  the  process  by 
which  consumption  is  adjusted  to  supply:  they  were  doing  all  that  could 
be  done  to  insure  alternations  of  abundance  and  starvation.  Similarly  with 
the  many  legislative  attempts  since  made  to  regulate  one  branch  or  other 
of  the  food-industry,  down  to  the  corn-law  sllding-scale  of  odious  memory. 
For  the  marvellous  efficiency  of  this  organization  we  are  indebted  to  private 
enterprise;  while  the  derangements  of  It  we  owe  to  the  positively-regulative 
action  of  the  Government.  Meanwhile,  Its  negatively-regulative  action, 
required  to  keep  this  organization  in  order.  Government  has  not  duly 
performed.  A  quick  and  costless  remedy  for  breach  of  contract,  when 
a  trader  sells,  as  the.  commodity  asked  for,  what  proves  to  be  wholly  or 
in  part  some  other  commodity,  is  still  wanting. 

Our  second  case  shall  be  the  organization  which  so  immensely  facilitates 
commerce  by  transfers  of  claims  and  credits.  Banks  were  not  inventions 
of  rulers  or  their  counsellors.  They  grew  up  by  small  stages  out  of  the 
transactions  of  traders  with  one  another.     Men  who  for  security  deposited 
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money  with  goldsmiths,  and  took  receipts;  goldsmiths  who  began  to  lend 
out  at  interest  the  moneys  left  with  them,  and  then  to  offer  interest  at 
lower  rates  to  those  who  would  deposit  money;  were  the  founders  of  them. 
And  when,  as  presently  happened,  the  receipt-notes  became  transferable 
by  indorsement,  banking  commenced.  From  that  stage  upward  the  devel- 
opment, notwithstanding  many  hinderances,  has  gone  on  naturally.  Banks 
have  sprung  up  under  the  same  stimulus  which  has  produced  all  other 
kinds  of  trading  bodies.  The  multiplied  forms  of  credit  have  been  grad- 
ually differentiated  from  the  original  form;  and  while  the  banking  system 
has  spread  and  become  complex,  it  has  also  become  consolidated  into  a 
whole  by  a  spontaneous  process.  The  clearing-house,  which  is  a  place  for 
carrying  on  the  banking  between  bankers,  arose  unobtrusively  out  of  an 
effort  to  economize  time  and  money.  And  when,  in  1862,  Sir  John  Lubbock 
— not  in  his  legislative  capacity  but  in  his  capacity  as  banker — succeeded  in 
extending  the  privileges  of  the  clearing-house  to  country  banks,  the  uni- 
fication was  made  perfect;  so  that  now  the  transactions  of  any  trader  in 
the  kingdom  with  any  other  may  be  completed  by  the  writing  off  and 
balancing  of  claims  in  bankers'  books.  This  natural  evolution,  be  it  ob- 
served, has  reached  with  us  a  higher  phase  than  has  been  reached  where 
the  positively-regulative  control  of  the  State  is  more  decided.  They  have 
no  clearing-house  in  France ;  and  in  France  the  method  of  making  payments 
by  checks,  so  dominant  among  ourselves,  is  very  little  employed  and  in  an 
imperfect  way.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  in  England  the  State  has 
been  a  mere  spectator  of  this  development.  Unfortunately,  it  has  from 
the  beginning  had  relations  with  banks  and  bankers:  not  much,  however, 
to  their  advantage,  or  that  of  the  public.  The  first  kind  of  deposit-bank 
was  in  some  sense  a  State-bank:  merchants  left  funds  for  security  at  the 
Mint  in  the  Tower.  But  when  Charles  I.  appropriated  their  property 
without  consent,  and  gave  it  back  to  them  only  under  pressure,  after  a  long 
delay,  he  destroyed  their  confidence.  Similarly,  when  Charles  II.,  in  fur- 
therance of  State-business,  came  to  have  habitual  transactions  with  the 
richer  of  the  private  bankers;  and  when,  having  got  nearly  a  million  and 
a  half  of  their  money  in  the  Exchequer,  he  stole  it,  ruined  a  multitude  of 
merchants,  distressed  ten  thousand  depositors,  and  made  some  lunatics  and 
suicides,  he  gave  a  considerable  shock  to  the  banking  system  as  it  then  ex- 
isted. Though  the  results  of  State-relations  with  banks  in  later  times  have 
not  been  so  disastrous  In  this  direct  way,  yet  they  have  been  Indirectly  dis- 
astrous— perhaps  even  In  a  greater  degree.  In  return  for  a  loan,  the  State 
gave  the  Bank  of  England  special  privileges;  and  for  the  increase  and  con- 
tinuance of  this  loan  the  bribe  was  the  maintenance  of  these  privileges — 
privileges  which  Immensely  hindered  the  development  of  banks.  The  State 
did  worse.  It  led  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  by  a 
forced  issue  of  notes,  and  then  authorized  It  to  break  its  promises  to  pay. 
Nay,  worse  still,  it  prevented  the  Bank  of  England  from  fulfilling  Its  prom- 
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ises  to  pay  when  it  wished  to  fulfil  them.  The  evils  that  have  arisen  from 
the  positively-regulative  action  of  the  State  on  banks  are  too  multitudinous 
to  be  here  enumerated.  They  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Tooke, 
Newmarch,  Fullarton,  Macleod,  Wilson,  J.  S.  Mill,  and  others.  All  we 
have  here  to  note  is,  that  while  the  enterprise  of  citizens  in  the  pursuit  of 
private  ends  has  developed  this  great  trading-process,  which  so  immensely 
facilitates  all  other  trading-processes.  Governments  have  over  and  over 
again  disturbed  it  to  an  almost  fatal  extent;  and  that,  while  they  have 
done  enormous  mischief  of  one  kind  by  their  positively-regulative  action, 
they  have  done  enormous  mischief  of  another  kind  by  failing  in  their  nega- 
tively-regulative action.  They  have  not  done  the  one  thing  they  had  to  do: 
they  have  not  uniformly  insisted  on  fulfilment  of  contract  between  the 
banker  and  the  customer  who  takes  his  promise  to  pay  on  demand. 

Between  these  two  cases  of  the  trade  in  food  and  the  trade  in  money, 
might  be  put  the  cases  of  other  trades:  all  of  them  carried  on  by  organi- 
zations similarly  evolved,  and  similarly  more  or  less  deranged  from  time  to 
time  by  State-meddling.  Passing  over  these,  however,  let  us  turn  from  the 
positive  method  of  elucidation  to  the  comparative  method.  When  it  is 
questioned  whether  the  sj)ontaneous  cooperation  of  men  in  pursuit  of  per- 
sonal benefits  will  adequately  work  out  the  general  good,  we  may  get  guid- 
ance for  judgment  by  comparing  the  results  achieved  in  countries  where 
spontaneous  cooperation  has  been  most  active  and  least  regulated,  with  the 
results  achieved  in  countries  where  spontaneous  cooperation  has  been  less 
trusted  and  State-action  more  trusted.  Two  cases,  furnished  by  the  two 
leading  nations  on  the  Continent,  will  suffice. 

In  France,  the  ficole  des  Fonts  et  Chaussees  was  founded  in  1747  for 
educating  civil  engineers;  and  in  1795  was  founded  the  Ecole  Polytechnique, 
serving,  among  other  purposes,  to  give  a  general  scientific  training  to  those 
who  were  afterward  to  be  more  specially  trained  for  civil  engineering.  Av- 
eraging the  two  dates,  we  may  say  that  for  a  century  France  has  had  a 
State-established  and  State-maintained  appliance  for  producing  skilled  men 
of  this  class — a  double  gland,  we  may  call  it,  to  secrete  engineering  faculty 
for  public  use.  In  England,  until  quite  recently,  we  have  had  no  institu- 
tion for  preparing  civil  engineers.  Not  by  intention,  but  unconsciously,  we 
left  the  furnishing  of  engineering  faculty  to  take  place  under  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand — a  law  which  at  present  seems  to  be  no  more  recog- 
nized as  applying  to  education,  than  it  was  recognized  as  apply- 
ing to  commerce  in  the  days  of  bounties  and  restrictions.  This, 
however,  by  the  way.  We  have  here  simply  to  note  that  Bindley, 
Smeaton,  Rennie,  Telford,  and  the  rest,  down  to  George  Stephenson,  ac- 
quired their  knowledge,  and  got  their  experience,  without  State-aid  or 
supervision.  What  have  been  the  comparative  results  in  the  two  nations? 
Space  does  not  allow  a  detailed  corrtparison :  the  later  results  must  suf- 
fice.    Railways  originated  in  England,  not  in  France.     Railways  spread 
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through  England  faster  than  through  France.  Many  railways  in  France 
were  laid  out  and  officered  by  English  engineers.  The  earlier  French 
railways  were  made  by  English  contractors ;  and  English  locomotives  served 
the  French  makers  as  models.  The  first  French  work  written  on  loco- 
motive engines,  published  about  1840  (at  least  I  had  a  copy  at  that  date), 
was  by  the  Comte  de  Pambour,  who  had  studied  in  England,  and  who  gave 
in  his  work  nothing  whatever  but  drawings  and  descriptions  of  the  engines 
of  English  makers. 

The  second  illustration  is  supplied  to  us  by  the  model  nation,  now  so 
commonly  held  up  to  us  for  imitation.  Let  us  contrast  London  and  Berlin 
in  respect  of  an  all-essential  appliance  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  citizens. 
When,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  springs  and  local 
conduits,  supplemented  by  water-carriers,  failed  to  supply  the  Londoners; 
and  when  the  water-famine,  for  a  long  time  borne,  had  failed  to  make  the 
Corporation  do  more  than  propose  scbenes,  and  had  not  spurred  the  central 
government  to  do  any  thing;  Hugh  Myddleton,  a  merchant  citizen,  took  in 
hand  himself  the  work  of  bringing  the  New^  River  to  Islington.  When  he 
had  half  completed  the  work,  the  king  came  to  his  help — not,  indeed,  in 
his  capacity  of  ruler,  but  in  the  capacity  of  speculator,  investing  his  money 
with  a  view  to  profit:  his  share  being  disposed  of  by  his  successor  after 
the  formation  of  the  New  River  Company,  which  finished  the  distributing 
system.  Subsequently,  the  formation  of  other  water-companies,  utilizing 
other  sources,  has  given  London  a  water-supply  that  has  grown  with  its 
growth.  What,  meanwhile,  happened  at  Berlin?  Did  there  in  161 3,  when 
Hugh  Myddleton  completed  his  work,  grow  up  there  a  like  efficient  system? 
Not  at  all.  The  seventeenth  century  passed,  the  eighteenth  century  passed, 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  reached,  and  still  Berlin  had  no 
water-supply  like  that  of  London.  What  happened  then?  Did  the  paternal 
government  at  length  do  what  had  been  so  long  left  undone?  No.  Did 
the  citizens  at  length  unite  to  secure  the  desideratum  ?  No.  It  was  finally 
achieved  by  the  citizens  of  another  nation,  more  accustomed  to  cooperate 
in  gaining  their  own  profits  by  ministering  to  public  needs.  In  1845  an 
English  company  was  formed  for  giving  Berlin  an  adequate  water-supply; 
and  the  work  was  executed  by  English  contractors — Messrs.  Fox  and 
Crampton. 

Should  it  be  said  that  great  works  of  ancient  nations,  in  the  shape  of 
aqueducts,  roads,  etc.,  might  be  instanced  in  proof  that  State  agency  secures 
such  ends,  or  should  it  be  said  that  a  comparison  between  the  early  growth 
of  inland  navigation  on  the  Continent,  and  its  later  growth  here,  would 
be  to  our  disadvantage,  I  reply  that,  little  as  they  at  first  seem  so,  these 
facts  are  congruous  with  the  general  doctrine.  While  the  militant  social 
type  is  dominant,  and  the  industrial  organization  but  little  developed,  there 
is  but  one  coordinating  agency  for  regulating  both  sets  of  activities;  just 
as  we  saw  happens  with  the  lower  types  of  individual  organisms.     It  is 
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only  when  a  considerable  advance  has  been  made  in  that  metamorphosis 
which  develops  the  industrial  structures  at  the  expense  of  the  militant  struc- 
tures and  which  brings  along  with  it  a  substantially-independent  coordinat- 
ing agency  for  the  industrial  structures — it  is  only  then  that  the  efficiency 
of  these  spontaneous  cooperations  for  all  purposes  of  internal  social  life 
becomes  greater  than  the  efficiency  of  the  central  governing  agency. 

Possibly  it  will  be  said  that  though,  for  subserving  material  needs,  the 
actions  of  individuals,  stimulated  by  necessity  and  made  quick  by  competi- 
tion, are  demonstrably  adequate,  they  are  not  adequate  for  subserving  other 
needs.  I  do  not  see,  however,  that  the  facts  justify  this  position.  We  have 
but  to  glance  around  to  find  in  abundance  similarly-generated  appliances 
for  satisfying  our  higher  desires,  as  well  as  our  lower  desires.  The  fact 
that  the  Fine  Arts  have  not  thriven  here  as  much  as  in  some  Continental 
countries,  is  ascribable  to  natural  character,  to  absorption  of  our  energies  in 
other  activities,  and  to  the  repressive  influence  of  chronic  asceticism,  rather 
than  to  the  absence  of  fostering  agencies:  these  the  interests  of  individuals 
have  provided  in  abundance.  Literature,  in  which  we  are  second  to  none, 
owes,  with  us,  nothing  to  State-aid.  The  poetry  which  will  live  is  poetry 
which  has  been  written  without  official  prompting;  and  though  we  have 
habitually  had  a  prize-poet,  paid  to  write  loyal  verses,  it  may  be  said,  with- 
out disparaging  the  present  one,  that  a  glance  over  the  entire  list  does  not 
show  any  benefit  derived  by  poetry  from  State-patronage.  Nor  are  other 
forms  of  literature  any  more  indebted  to  State-patronage.  It  was  because 
there  was  a  public  liking  for  fiction  that  fiction  began  to  be  produced ;  and 
the  continued  public  liking  causes  a  continued  production,  including,  along 
with  much  that  is  worthless,  much  that  could  not  have  been  made  better 
by  any  academic  or  other  supervision.  And  the  like  holds  of  biographies, 
histories,  scientific  books,  etc.  Or,  as  a  still  more  striking  case  of  an  agency 
that  has  grown  up  to  meet  a  non-material  want,  take  the  newspaper  press. 
What  has  been  the  genesis  of  this  marvellous  appliance,  which  each  day 
gives  us  an  abstract  of  the  world's  life  the  day  before?  Under  what 
promptings  have  there  been  got  together  its  staffs  of  editors,  sub-editors, 
article-writers,  reviewers;  its  reporters  of  parliamentary  debates,  of  public 
meetings,  of  law  cases  and  police  cases;  its  critics  of  music,  theatricals, 
paintings,  etc. ;  its  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ?  Who  devised 
and  brought  to  perfection  this  system  which  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
gives  the  people  of  Edinburgh  a  report  of  the  debates  that  ended  at  tw^o 
or  three  o'clock  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  at  the  same  time  tells 
them  of  events  that  occurred  the  day  before  in  America?  It  is  not  a 
Government  invention.  It  is  not  a  Government  suggestion.  It  has  not 
been  in  any  way  improved  or  developed  by  legislation.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  grown  up  in  spite  of  many  hindrances  from  the  Government  and  bur- 
dens which  the  Government  has  imposed  on  it.  For  a  long  time  the  re- 
porting of  parliamentary  debates  was  resisted;  for  generations  censorships 
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and  prosecutions  kept  newspapers  down,  and  for  several  subsequent  gen- 
erations the  laws  in  force  negatived  a  cheap  press,  and  the  educational 
benefits  accompanying  it.  From  the  war-correspondent,  whose  letters  give 
to  the  very  nations  that  are  fighting  their  only  trustworthy  accounts  of 
what  is  being  done,  down  to  the  newsboy  who  brings  round  the  third 
edition  with  the  latest  telegrams,  the  whole  organization  is  a  product  of 
spontaneous  cooperation  among  private  individuals,  aiming  to  benefit  them- 
selves by  ministering  to  the  intellectual  needs  of  their  fellows — aiming  also, 
not  a  few  of  them,  to  benefit  their  fellows  by  giving  them  clearer  ideas  and 
a  higher  standard  of  right.  Nay,  more  than  this  is  true.  While  the  press 
is  not  indebted  to  the  Government,  the  Government  is  enormously  indebted 
to  the  press;  without  which,  indeed,  it  would  stumble  daily  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  functions.  This  agency  which  the  State  once  did  its  best 
to  put  down,  and  has  all  along  impeded,  now  gives  to  the  ministers  news 
in  anticipation  of  their  dispatches,  gives  to  members  of  Parliament  a  guid- 
ing knowledge  of  public  opinion,  enables  them  to  speak  from  the  House 
of  Commons  benches  to  their  constituents,  and  gives  to  both  legislative 
chambers  a  full  record  of  their  proceedings. 

I  do  not  see,  therefore,  how  there  can  be  any  doubt  respecting  the  suf- 
ficiency of  agencies  thus  originating.  The  truth  that  in  this  condition  of 
mutual  dependence  brought  about  by  social  life,  there  inevitably  grow  up 
arrangements  such  that  each  secures  his  own  ends  by  ministering  to  the 
ends  of  others,  seems  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  one  of  those  open  secrets 
which  remain  secret  because  they  are  so  open;  and  even  now  the  conspicu- 
ousness  of  this  truth  seems  to  cause  an  imperfect  consciousness  of  its  full 
meaning.  The  evidence  shows,  however,  that  even  were  there  no  other 
form  of  spontaneous  cooperation  among  men  than  that  dictated  by  self- 
interest,  it  might  be  rationally  held  that  this,  under  the  negatively-regulative 
control  of  a  central  power,  would  work  out,  in  proper  order,  the  appliances 
for  satisfying  all  needs,  and  carrying  on  healthfully  all  the  essential  social 
functions. 

But  there  is  a  further  kind  of  spontaneous  cooperation,  arising,  like  the 
other,  independently  of  State-action,  which  takes  a  large  share  in  satisfying 
certain  classes  of  needs.  Familiar  though  it  is,  this  kind  of  spontaneous 
cooperation  is  habitually  ignored  in  sociological  discussions.  Alike  from 
newspaper  articles  and  parliamentary  debates,  it  might  be  inferred  that, 
beyond  the  force  due  to  men's  selfish  activities,  there  is  no  other  social  force 
than  the  governmental  force.  There  seems  to  be  a  deliberate  omission  of 
the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  their  selfish  interests,  men  have  S5^mpathetic 
interests,  which,  acting  individually  and  cooperatively,  work  out  results 
scarcely  less  remarkable  than  those  which  the  selfish  interests  work  out. 
It  is  true  that,  during  the  earlier  phases  of  social  evolution,  while  yet  the 
type  is  mainly  militant,  agencies  thus  produced  do  not  exist:  among  the 
Spartans,  I  suppose,  there  were  few,  if  any,  philanthropic  agencies.     But 
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as  there  arise  forms  of  society  leading  toward  the  pacific  type — forms  in 
which  the  industrial  organization  develops  itself,  and  men's  activities  be- 
come of  a  kind  that  do  not  perpetually  sear  their  sympathies;  these  struc- 
tures which  their  sympathies  generate  become  many  and  important.  To 
the  egoistic  interests,  and  the  cooperations  prompted  by  them,  there  come  to 
be  added  the  altruistic  interests  and  their  cooperations;  and  what  the  one 
set  fails  to  do,  the  other  does.  That,  in  his  presentation  of  the  doctrine 
he  opposes,  Prof.  Huxley  did  not  set  down  the  effects  of  fellow-feeling  as 
supplementing  the  effects  of  self-regarding  feelings,  surprises  me  the  more, 
because  he  displays  fellow-feeling  himself  in  so  marked  a  degree,  and  shows 
in  his  career  how  potent  a  social  agency  it  becomes.  Let  us  glance  rapidly 
over  the  results  wrought  out  among  ourselves  by  individual  and  combined 
"  altruism  " — to  employ  M.  Comte's  useful  word. 

Though  they  show  a  trace  of  this  feeling,  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the 
numerous  institutions  by  which  men  are  enabled  to  average  the  chances 
throughout  life  by  insurance  societies,  which  provide  against  the  evils  en- 
tailed by  premature  deaths,  accidents,  fires,  wrecks,  etc.;  for  these  are 
mainly  mercantile  and  egoistic  in  their  origin.  Nor  will  I  do  more  than 
name  those  multitudinous  Friendly  Societies  that  have  arisen  spontaneously 
among  the  working-classes  to  give  mutual  aid  in  time  of  sickness,  and  which 
the  Commission  now  sitting  is  showing  to  be  immensely  beneficial,  notwith- 
standing their  defects;  for  these  also,  though  containing  a  larger  element 
of  sympathy,  are  prompted  chiefly  by  anticipations  of  personal  benefits. 
Leaving  these,  let  us  turn  to  the  organizations  in  which  altruism  is  more 
decided:  taking  first  that  by  which  religious  ministrations  are  carried  on. 
Throughout  Scotland  and  England,  cut  away  all  that  part  of  it  which  is 
not  established  by  law — in  Scotland,  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  Free 
Church,  the  United  Presbyterians,  and  other  Dissenting  bodies;  in  Eng- 
land, the  Wesleyans,  Independents,  and  the  various  minor  sects.  Cut  off, 
too,  from  the  Established  Church  itself,  all  that  part  added  in  recent  times 
by  voluntary  zeal,  made  conspicuous  enough  by  the  new  steeples  that  have 
been  rising  on  all  sides ;  and  then  also  take  out,  from  the  remainder  of  the 
Established  Church,  that  energy  which  has  during  these  three  generations 
been  infused  into  it  by  competition  with  the  Dissenters:  so  reducing  it  to 
the  degraded,  inert  state  in  which  John  Wesley  found  it.  Do  this,  and  it 
becomes  manifest  that  more  than  half  the  organization,  and  immensely  more 
than  half  its  functions,  is  extra-governmental.  Look  round,  again,  at  the 
multitudinous  institutions  for  mitigating  men's  ills — the  hospitals,  dispen- 
saries, almshouses,  and  the  like — the  various  benevolent  and  mendicit)'  so- 
cieties, etc.,  of  which  London  alone  contains  between  six  ^nd  seven  hun- 
dred. From  our  vast  St.  Thomas's,  exceeding  the  palace  of  the  Legisla- 
ture itself  in  bulk,  down  to  Dorcas  societies  and  village  clothing-clubs,  we 
have  charitable  agencies,  many  in  kind  and  countless  in  number,  which 
supplement,  perhaps  too  largely,  the  legally-established  one;  and  which, 
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whatever  evil  they  may  have  done  along  with  the  good,  have  done  far  less 
evil  than  the  Poor-Law  organization  did  before  it  was  reformed  in  1834. 
Akin  to  these  are  still  more  striking  examples  of  power  in  agencies  thus 
originating,  such  as  that  furnished  by  the  Anti-slavery  Society,  which  car- 
ried the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  notwithstanding  the  class-opposition  so 
predominant  in  the  Legislature.  And  if  we  look  for  more  recent  like  in- 
stances, we  have  them  in  the  organization  which  promptly  and  efficiently 
dealt  with  the  cotton-famine  in  Lancashire,  and  in  that  which  last  year 
ministered  to  the  wounded  and  distressed  in  France.  Once  more,  consider 
our  educational  system  as  it  existed  till  within  these  few  years.  Such  part 
of  it  as  did  not  consist  of  private  schools,  carried  on  for  personal  profit, 
consisted  of  schools  or  colleges  set  up  or  maintained  by  men  for  the  benefit 
of  their  fellows,  and  the  posterity  of  their  fellows.  Omitting  the  few 
founded  or  partially  founded  by  kings,  the  numerous  endowed  schools  scat- 
tered throughout  the  kingdom,  originated  from  altruistic  feelings  (so  far, 
at  least,  as  they  were  not  due  to  egoistic  desires  for  good  places  in  the  other 
world).  And  then,  after  these  appliances  for  teaching  the  poor  had  been 
almost  entirely  appropriated  by  the  rich,  whence  came  the  remedy?  Another 
altruistic  organization  grew  up  for  educating  the  poor,  struggled  against  the 
opposition  of  the  Church  and  the  governing  classes,  eventually  forced  these 
to  enter  into  competition  and  produce  like  altruistic  organizations,  until 
by  school  systems,  local  and  general,  ecclesiastical,  dissenting,  and  secular, 
the  mass  of  the  people  had  been  brought  from  a  state  of  almost  entire  ig- 
norance to  one  in  which  nearly  all  of  them  possessed  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge.  But  for  these  spontaneously-developed  agencies,  ignorance 
would  have  been  universal.  Not  only  such  knowledge  as  the  poor  now  pos- 
sess— not  only  the  knowledge  of  the  trading-classes — not  only  the  knowl- 
edge of  those  who  write  books  and  leading  articles;  but  the  knowledge 
of  those  who  carry  on  the  business  of  the  country  as  ministers  and  legisla- 
tors, has  been  derived  from  these  extra-governmental  agencies,  egoistic  or 
altruistic.  Yet  now,  strangely  enough,  the  cultured  intelligence  of  the 
country  has  taken  to  spurning  its  parent;  and  that  to  which  it  owes  both 
its  existence  and  the  consciousness  of  its  own  value  is  pooh-poohed  as  though 
it  had  done,  and  could  do,  nothing  of  importance!  One  other  fact  let 
me  add.  While  such  teaching  organizations,  and  their  results  in  the  shape 
of  enlightenment,  are  due  to  these  spontaneous  agencies,  to  such  agencies 
also  are  due  the  great  improvements  in  the  quality  of  the  culture  now 
happily  beginning  to  take  place.  The  spread  of  scientific  knowledge,  and 
of  the  scientific  spirit,  has  not  been  brought  about  by  laws  and  officials. 
Our  scientific  societies  have  arisen  from  the  spontaneous  cooperation  of 
those  interested  in  the  accumulation  and  diffusion  of  the  kinds  of  truth  they 
respectively  deal  with.  Though  the  British  Association  has  from  time  to 
time  obtained  certain  small  subsidies,  their  results  in  the  way  of  advancing 
science  have  borne  but  an  extremely  small  ratio  to  the  results  achieved 
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without  any  such  aid.  If  there  needs  a  conclusive  illustration  of  the  power 
of  agencies  thus  arising,  we  have  it  in  the  history  and  achievements  of  the 
Royal  Institution.  From  this,  which  is  a  product  of  altruistic  cooperation, 
and  which  has  had  for  its  successive  professors  Young,  Davy,  Faraday, 
and  Tyndall,  there  has  come  a  series  of  brilliant  discoveries  which  cannot 
be  paralleled  by  a  series  from  any  State-nurtured  institution. 

I  hold,  then,  that  forced,  as  men  in  society  are,  to  seek  satisfaction  of 
their  own  wants  by  satisfying  the  wants  of  others;  and  led  as  they  also  are 
by  sentiments  which  social  life  has  fostered,  to  satisfy  many  wants  of  others 
irrespective  of  their  own ;  they  are  moved  by  two  sets  of  forces  which,  work- 
ing together,  will  amply  suffice  to  carry  on  all  needful  activities;  and  I  think 
the  facts  fully  justify  this  belief.  It  is  true  that,  a  priori,  one  would  not 
have  supposed  that  by  their  unconscious  cooperations  men  could  have 
wrought  out  such  results,  any  more  than  one  would  have  supposed,  a  priori, 
that  by  their  unconscious  cooperation  they  could  have  evolved  Language. 
But  reasoning  a  posteriori,  which  it  is  best  to  do  when  we  have  the  facts 
before  us,  it  becomes  manifest  that  they  can  do  this;  that  they  have  done 
it  in  very  astonishing  ways;  and  perhaps  may  do  it  hereafter  in  ways  still 
more  astonishing.  Scarcely  any  scientific  generalization  has,  I  think,  a 
broader  inductive  basis  than  we  have  for  the  belief  that  these  egoistic  and 
altruistic  feelings  are  powers  which,  taken  together,  amply  suffice  to  origi- 
nate and  carry  on  all  the  activities  which  constitute  healthy  national  life: 
the  only  pre-requisite  being,  that  they  shall  be  under  the  negatively-regula- 
tive control  of  a  central  power — that  the  entire  aggregate  of  individuals, 
acting  through  the  legislature  and  executive  as  its  agents,  shall  put  upon 
each  individual,  and  group  of  individuals,  the  restraints  needful  to  pre- 
vent aggression,  direct  and  indirect. 

And  here  I  might  go  on  to  supplement  the  argument  by  showing  that 
the  immense  majority  of  the  evils  which  government  aid  is  invoked  to 
remedy,  are  evils  which  arise  immediately  or  remotely  because  it  does  not 
perform  properly  its  negatively-regulative  function.  From  the  waste  of, 
probably,  £100,000,000  of  national  capital  in  unproductive  railways,  for 
which  the  Legislature  is  responsible  by  permitting  the  original  proprietary 
contracts  to  be  broken,*  down  to  the  railway  accidents  and  loss  of  life 
caused  by  unpunctuality,  which  would  never  have  grown  to  its  present 
height  were  there  an  easy  remedy  for  breach  of  contract  between  company 
and  passenger;  nearly  all  the  vices  of  railway  management  have  arisen 
from  the  non-administration  of  justice.  And  everywhere  else  we  shall  find 
that,  were  the  restraining  action  of  the  State  prompt,  effective,  and  costless 
to  those  aggrieved,  the  pleas  put  in  for  positive  regulation  would  nearly 
all  disappear. 

I  am  thus  brought  naturally  to  remark  on  the  title  given  to  this  theory 
•  See  Essay  on  "  Railway  Morals  and  Railway  Policy." 
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of  State-functions.  That  "  Administrative  Nihilism  "  adequately  describes 
the  view  set  forth  by  V6n  Humboldt,  may  be :  I  have  not  read  his  work. 
But  I  cannot  see  how  it  adequately  describes  the  doctrine  I  have  been  de- 
fending; nor  do  I  see  how  this  can  be  properly  expressed  by  the  more 
positive  title,  "  police-government."  The  conception  suggested  by  police- 
government  does  not  include  the  conception  of  an  organization  for  external 
protection.  So  long  as  each  nation  is  given  to  burglary,  I  quite  admit  each 
other  nation  must  keep  guards,  under  the  forms  of  army  or  navy,  or  both, 
to  prevent  burglars  from  breaking  in.  And  the  title  police-government 
does  not,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  comprehend  these  offensive  and  de- 
fensive appliances  needful  for  dealing  with  foreign  enemies.  At  the  other 
extreme,  too,  it  falls  short  of  the  full  meaning  to  be  expressed.  While  it 
duly  conveys  the  idea  of  an  organization  required  for  checking  and  pun- 
ishing criminal  aggression,  it  does  not  convey  any  idea  of  the  no  less  impor- 
tant organization  required  for  dealing  with  civil  aggression — an  organiza- 
tion quite  essential  for  properly  discharging  the  negatively-regulative  func- 
tion. Though  latent  police-force  may  be  considered  as  giving  their  efficiency 
to  legal  decisions  on  all  questions  brought  into  nisi  prius  courts,  yet,  since 
here  police-force  rarely  comes  into  visible  play,  police-government  does  not 
suggest  this  very  extensive  part  of  the  administration  of  justice.  Far  from 
contending  for  a  laissez-faire  policy  in  the  sense  which  the  phrase  com- 
monly suggests,  I  have  contended  for  a  more  active  control  of  the  kind 
distinguishable  as  negatively  regulative.  One  of  the  reasons  I  have  urged 
for  excluding  State-action  from  other  spheres,  is,  that  it  may  become  more 
efficient  within  its  proper  sphere.  And  I  have  argued  that  the  wretched 
performance  of  its  duties  within  its  proper  sphere  continues,  because  its  time 
is  chiefly  spent  over  imaginary  duties.*  The  facts  that  often,  in  bank- 
ruptcy cases,  three-fourths  and  more  of  the  assets  go  in  costs;  that  cred- 
itors are  led  by  the  expectation  of  great  delay  and  a  miserable  dividend  to 
accept  almost  any  composition  offered ;  and  that  so  the  bankruptcy-law  offers 
a  premium  to  roguery;  are  facts  which  would  long  since  have  ceased  to  be 
facts,  had  citizens  been  mainly  occupied  in  getting  an  efficient  judicial  system. 
If  the  due  performance  by  the  State  of  its  all-essential  function  had  been 
the  question  on  which  elections  were  fought,  we  should  not  see,  as  we  now 
do,  that  a  shivering  cottager  who  steals  palings  for  firewood,  or  a  hungry 
tramp  who  robs  an  orchard,  gets  punishment  in  more  than  the  old  Hebrew 
measure,  while  great  financial  frauds  which  ruin  their  thousands  bring 
no  punishments.  Were  the  negatively-regulative  function  of  the  State  in 
internal  affairs  dominant  in  the  thoughts  of  men,  within  the  Legislature 
and  without,  there  would  be  tolerated  no  such  treatment  as  that  suffered 
lately  by  Messrs.  Walker,  of  Cornhill ;  who,  having  been  robbed  of  £6,000 
worth  of  property  and  having  spent  .£950  in  rewards  for  apprehending 
thieves  and  prosecuting  them,  cannot  get  back  the  proceeds  of  their  prop- 

*  See  Essay  on  "  Over-Legislation." 
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erty  found  on  the  thieves — who  bear  the  costs  of  administering  justice,  while 
the  Corporation  of  London  makes  .£940  profit  out  of  their  loss.  It  is  in 
large  measure  because  I  hold  that  these  crying  abuses  and  inefficiencies, 
which  everywhere  characterize  the  administration  of  justice,  need  more 
than  any  other  evils  to  be  remedied;  and  because  I  hold  that  remedy  of 
them  can  go  on  only  as  fast  as  the  internal  function  of  the  State  is  more 
and  more  restricted  to  the  administration  of  justice;  that  I  take  the  view 
which  I  have  been  re-explaining.  It  is  a  law  illustrated  by  organizations 
of  every  kind,  that,  in  proportion  as  there  is  to  be  efficiency ,  there  must  be 
specialization  J  both  of  structure  and  function — specialization  which,  of  ne- 
cessity, implies  accompanying  limitation.  And,  as  I  have  elsewhere  argued, 
the  development  of  representative  government  is  the  development  of  a  type 
of  government  fitted  above  all  others  for  this  negatively-regulative  control, 
and,  above  all  others,  ill  fitted  for  positively-regulative  control.*  This 
doctrine,  that  while  the  negatively-regulative  control  should  be  extended  and 
made  better,  the  positively-regulative  control  should  be  diminished,  and 
that  the  one  change  implies  the  other,  may  properly  be  called  the  doctrine 
of  Specialized  Administration — if  it  is  to  be  named  from  its  administrative 
aspect.  I  regret  that  my  presentation  of  this  doctrine  has  been  such  as 
to  lead  to  misinterpretation.  Either  it  is  that  I  have  not  adequately  ex- 
plained it,  which,  if  true,  surprises  me,  or  else  it  is  that  the  space  occupied 
in  seeking  to  show  what  are  not  the  duties  of  the  State  is  so  much  greater 
than  the  space  occupied  in  defining  its  duties,  that  these  last  make  but  little 
impression.  In  any  case,  that  Prof.  Huxley  should  have  construed  my  view 
in  the  way  he  has  done,  shows  me  that  it  needs  fuller  exposition;  since, 
had  he  put  upon  it  the  construction  I  intended,  he  would  not,  I  think,  have 
included  it  under  the  title  he  has  used,  nor  would  he  have  seen  it  needful 
to  raise  the  question  I  have  endeavored  to  answer. 

Postscript. — Since  the  above  article  was  written,  a  fact  of  some  sig- 
nificance in  relation  to  the  question  of  State-management  has  come  under 
my  notice.  There  is  one  department,  at  any  rate,  in  which  the  State  succeeds 
well — the  Post-Office.  And  this  department  is  sometimes  instanced  as 
showing  the  superiority  of  public  over  private  administration. 

I  am  not  about  to  call  in  question  the  general  satisfactoriness  of  our 
postal  arrangements;  nor  shall  I  contend  that  this  branch  of  State-organiza- 
tion, now  well-established,  could  be  replaced  with  advantage.  Possibly 
the  type  of  our  social  structure  has  become,  in  this  respect,  so  far  fixed 
that  a  radical  change  would  be  injurious.  In  dealing  with  those  who  make 
much  of  this  success,  I  have  contented  myself  with  showing  that  the  de- 
velopments which  have  made  the  Post-Office  efficient,  have  not  originated 
with  the  Government,  but  have  been  thrust  upon  it  from  without.  I  have 
in  evidence  cited  the  facts  that  the  mail-coach  system  was  established  by 

*  See  Essay  on  "Kepresentative  Government — What  is  it  good  for?* 
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a  private  individual,  Mr.  Palmer,  and  lived  down  official  opposition;  that 
the  reform  originated  by  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  had  to  be  made  against  the 
wills  of  employes;  and,  further,  I  have  pointed  out  that,  even  as  it  is,  a 
large  part  of  the  work  is  done  by  private  enterprise — that  the  Government 
gets  railway-companies  to  do  for  it  most  of  the  inland  carriage,  and  steam- 
boat companies  the  outland  carriage:  contenting  itself  with  doing  the  local 
collection  and  distribution. 

Respecting  the  general  question  whether,  in  the  absence  of  our  existing 
postal  system,  private  enterprise  would  have  developed  one  as  good  or 
better,  I  have  been  able  to  say  only  that  analogies  like  that  furnished  by 
our  newspaper-system,  with  its  efficient  news-vending  organization,  warrant 
us  in  believing  that  it  would.  Recently,  however,  I  have  been  shown  both 
that  private  enterprise  is  capable  of  this,  and  that,  but  for  a  legal  interdict, 
it  would  have  done  long  ago  what  the  State  has  but  lately  done.  Here  is 
the  proof : — 

"  To  facilitate  correspondence  between  one  part  of  London  and  another  was 
not  originally  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Post-Office.  But,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  an  enterprising  citizen  of  London,  William  Dockwray,  set  up,  at  great  expense, 
a  penny  post,  which  delivered  letters  and  parcels  six  or  eight  times  a-day  in  the 
busy  and  crowded  streets  near  the  Exchange,  and  four  times  a-day  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  capital.  ...  As  soon  as  it  became  clear  that  the  speculation  would  be  lucra- 
tive, the  Duke  of  York  complained  of  it  as  an  infraction  of  his  monopoly,  and  the 
courts  of  law  decided  in  his  favor." — Macaulay,  History  of  England,  i866,  i.,  302-3. 

Thus  it  appears  that  two  centuries  since,  private  enterprise  initiated 
a  local  postal  system,  similar,  in  respect  both  of  cheapness  and  frequency 
of  distribution,  to  that  lately-established  one  boasted  of  as  a  State-success. 
Judging  by  what  has  happened  in  other  cases  with  private  enterprises  which 
had  small  beginnings,  we  may  infer  that  the  system  thus  commenced,  would 
have  developed  throughout  the  kingdom  as  fast  as  the  needs  pressed  and  the 
possibilities  allowed.  So  far  from  being  indebted  to  the  State,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that,  but  for  State-repression,  we  should  have  obtained 
a  postal  organization  like  our  present  one  generations  ago! 

Second  Postscript. — When  the  foregoing  essay  was  republished  in  the 
third  series  of  my  Essays,  Scientific,  Political^  and  Speculative,  I  included, 
in  the  preface  to  the  volume,  some  comments  upon  Prof.  Huxley's  reply. 
In  the  absence  of  this  preface,  now  no  longer  appropriate,  there  seems  no 
other  fit  place  for  these  comments  than  this.    I  therefore  here  append  them. 

"  On  the  brief  rejoinder  to  my  arguments  which  Prof.  Huxley  makes 
in  the  preface  to  his  Critiques  and  Addresses,  I  may  here  say  a  few  words. 
The  reasons  he  gives  for  still  thinking  that  the  name  '  Administrative 
Nihilism  '  fitly  indicates  the  system  which  I  have  described  as  '  negatively 
regulative,'  are,  I  think,  adequately  met  by  asking  whether  '  Ethical  Nihil- 
ism '  would  fitly  describe  the  remnant  of  the  decalogue,  were  all  its  positive 
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injunctions  omitted.  If  the  eight  commandments  which,  substantially  or 
literally,  come  under  the  form  '  thou  shalt  not,'  constitute  by  themselves 
a  set  of  rules  which  can  scarcely  be  called  nihilistic;  I  do  not  see  how  an 
administrative  system  limited  to  the  enforcement  of  such  rules  can  be  called 
nihilistic :  especially  if  to  the  punishment  of  murder,  adultery,  stealing,  and 
false-witness,  it  adds  the  punishment  of  assault,  breach  of  contract,  and  all 
minor  aggressions,  down  to  the  annoyance  of  neighbors  by  nuisances.  Re- 
specting the  second  and  essential  question, '  whether  limitation  of  the  in- 
ternal functions  of  government  to  those  which  are  negatively  regulative,  is 
consistent  with  that  theory  of  the  social  organism  and  its  controlling  agen- 
cies held  by  me,  I  may  say  that  the  insufficiency  of  my  reply  has  not,  I  think, 
been  shown.  I  was  tacitly  asked  how  the  analogy  I  have  drawn  between 
those  governmental  structures  by  which  the  parts  of  the  body  politic  have 
their  actions  regulated  and  those  nervous  structures  which  regulate  the  or- 
ganic actions  of  the  individual  living  body,  is  to  be  reconciled  with  my 
belief  that  social  activities  will  in  the  main  adjust  themselves.  My  answer 
was  this.  I  recognized  as  essential  the  positively-regulative  functions  of 
the  State  in  respect  to  the  offensive  and  defensive  appliances  needful  for 
national  self-preservation,  during  the  predatory  phase  of  social  evolution; 
and  I  not  only  admitted  the  importance  of  its  negatively-regulative  functions 
in  respect  to  the  internal  social  activities,  but  insisted  that  these  should  be 
carried  out  much  more  efficiently  than  now.  Assuming  alwaj^s,  however, 
that  the  internal  social  activities  continue  subject  to  that  restraining  action 
of  the  State  which  consists  in  preventing  aggressions,  direct  and  indirect,  I 
contended  that  the  coordination  of  these  internal  social  activities  is  ef- 
fected by  other  structures  of  a  different  kind.  I  aimed  to  show  that  my 
two  beliefs  are  not  inconsistent,  by  pointing  out  that  in  the  individual 
organism,  also,  those  vital  activities  which  parallel  the  activities  constituting 
national  life,  are  regulated  by  a  substantially-independent  nervous  system. 
Prof.  Huxley  does,  indeed,  remind  me  that  recent  researches  show  increas- 
ingly the  influence  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system  over  the  processes 
of  organic  life;  against  which,  however,  has  to  be  set  the  growing  evidence 
of  the  power  exercised  by  the  visceral  nervous  system  over  the  cerebro-spinal. 
But,  recognizing  the  influence  he  names  (which,  indeed,  corresponds  to  that 
governmental  influence  I  regard  as  necessary)  ;  I  think  the  consistency  of 
my  positions  is  maintainable  so  long  as  it  is  manifest  that  the  viscera,  under 
the  control  of  their  own  nervous  system,  can  carry  on  the  vital  actions 
when  the  control  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  substantially  arrested  by 
sleep,  or  by  anaesthetics,  or  by  other  causes  of  insensibility;  and  while  it  is 
shown  that  a  considerable  degree  of  coordination  may  exist  among  the  or- 
gans of  a  creature  which  has  no  nervous  system  at  all." 


THE  WHITE  MAGICIAN 

SCUDDER   MiDDLETON 


BECAUSE  he  had  a  dream  of  lovelier  things 
He  would  not  praise  this  life  of  bread  and  lust, 
Would  not  renounce  his  vision  for  the  ease 
That  comes  of  thinking  with  the  common  lot. 
There  was  a  white  magician  in  his  mind 
By  whose  immaculate  wand  he  saw  new  worlds, 
Bright,  swift,  immeasurable  dancing  stars 
That  had  their  golden  orbits  near  the  sun 
And  were  like  mirrors  to  the  hearts  of  men. 

What  if  the  people  killed  him  for  a  fool? 

Within  the  minds  of  those  who  understood. 

The  white  magician,  wisely  unperturbed, 

Still  conjured  Beauty  by  a  subtle  wand; 

And  there  was  nothing  lost  save  flesh  and  bone 

And  some  sweet  human  presence — scarcely  missed. 
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